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A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 


VOLUME XXVI — 1897. 


ON SOME NEW DATES OF THE VIKRAMA ERA FROM THE 
~PALM-LEAF MSS. IN Dr. P. PETERSON’S FIFTH REPORT. 


BY Dr. ROBERT SCHRAM, VIENNA. 


O the kindness of Prof, Biithler I owe the following twenty-nine dates, extracted by him 

from Dr. Peterson’s Fifth Report. All these dates are coupled with the week-days, so 

that their calculation is easy and in most Gases permits us to decide if the date is current. or 

expired, and if the reckoning is aménia or purnimdnta. In arranging the datesI follow the 

arrangement adopted by Frof. Kielhorn in his paper on the Vikrama Era, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XIX. p. 20 ff., which is as follows :— 


I. — Regular Dates :— 


(A) Dates in bright fortnights :— 

(1) Dates from Karttika to Philguna :— 
(«) Dates in current years. 
(4) Dates in expired years. 

(2) Dates from Chaitra to Agvina :— 
(2) Dates in northern current years. 
(4) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 
(c) Dates in southern expired years, 


(B) Dates in dark fortnights :— 
(l) Dates from Kirttika to Phileuna :— 

(2) Dates in current years :— 
(z) . Pirnimanta dates. 
(8) Amanta dates 

(6) Dates in expired years a 
(a) Purnimanta dates. 
(8) Améanta dates. 


(c) Dates either pirniminta current or aminta expired. 
* ee 
(2) Dates from Chaitra to Agvina :— 


" (a) Dates in northern current years :— 
- (a) Pdrnimanta dates. 


. (8) Améanta dates. 


(8) Datel in northern expired or southern eae years — 
(2) Puirnimanta dates. 
(8) Amaéanta dates, 


inf 
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(c) Dates in southern expired years :— 
(a) Pirniminta dates. 
(8) Améanta dates. | 
(2) Dates either amintain northern current or plrniminta in southern 
expired years. | 
(e) Dates either aminta in northern current or pirniminta in northern 
expired years. | 
(f) Dates either pirnimdnta in northern current or amniinta in sontherr 
expired years. 

Ii, — Irregular Dates. — 

I have calculated the dates by the tables in Mr. Sewell’s and Dikshit’s Indian Calendur, anc 
checked the calculation by Prof, Jacobi’s Tables in Vol. I. Part VIIL of the Bpigraphi« 
Indica, and I give here the results of this calculation in the same manner as that adopted hy 
Prof, Kielhorn in the above cited paper, calculating all Huropean equivalents, and distinguish. 
ing those which satisfy the requirements of the Indian dates by printing them in antiqne type. 

(A) Dates in bright fortnights, 
(1) Dates Karttika to Phalguna, . 
(a) Dates in current years. 


I, V. 1817 (page 23, No, 8). — Sathvat 1317 varshe, mfha (migha) sndi 4 ddityadine, 


V. 1817 current: Sunday, 18th January, A. D. 1260; the Ath tithi of the brieht half 
ended at 8h. 18 m, after mean sunrise, | 

V. 1317 expired: Thursday, 6th January, A. D, 1261. | 

“. V. 1898 (page 135, No. 85). — Sathvat 1398 varshe, pausha sudi 7 some. 

V, 1398 current: Tuesday, 26th December, A, D. 1340; the 7th tithi of the bright tavlt 


ended 5 h, 40 m, after mean sunrise. The date ‘would agree if Monday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1840, were coupled with the running tithi. 


V. 1898 expired: Saturday, 15th December, A. D. 1841, 


(b) Dates in expired years, 
3. V. 1296 (page 50, No. 26). — Samvat 1296 varshe, phalguna gudi 9 guhve. 
V. 1296 current : Monday, 14th February, A. D, 1289, 
V. 1286 expired; Friday, 8rd February, A, D, 1240; the Yth tit 
half ended 20 h, 45 m. after mean sunrise. 
4. V. 1848 (page 50, No, 27). — Sathvat 1343 varshe, laukika-kirtike gudi 2 save. 
Y. 1843 current : Tuesday, 2nd October, A, D, 1985. | ; 
| V. 1848 expired : Sunday, 20th October, A. D, 1286 ; the 2nd tithi of the bright half 
ended 23 h, 4m, after mean sunrise, It onght to have been an expunged tlthi as the first tithi 
of the bright half ended the same day at 1h, 25 m. after mean sunrise, 
5. V. 1844 (page 110, No. 67). — Sathvat 1344 varshe, mirga° gudi 2, ravar, 
VY. 1344 current: Tuesday, 19th November, A. D. 1286, 
V. 1844 expired : Sunday, 9th November, A, D, 1287 ; the 2nd tithi of 4 
euded 1 h, 16 m, after mean surige, | | 
‘es 9 * « ? * j 
. 6, V. 1894 (page 125, No, 75), — Samivat 1394 varshe, kirtike Sudi pratipudiydm sulre. 
 V, 1894 current: Tuesday, ‘6th October, A,.D, 1336, 
__¥. 1994 expired : Saturday, 25th October, A, D, 1387, the first tithi of the bright half 


ended 11h, 7 m. after mean sunrise The date 
| | coe +e would agree if Friday, 24th Octol 
1887, were coupled with the running tithi, . | . PeroUp inane: 


hi of the brivdit 


te bright half 
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(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina. 





(2). Dates in northern current years, 
None. 


(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 


hand 


‘, V. 1231 (age 1, No. 1) ). — Sathvat 1231 varshe bhadrapada éudi 12 revan. 

Northern V. 1281 current: Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D. 1173. 

Northern V.1281 expired: Sunday, llth August M745 the 12th tithi of the bright 
bill cnded 17 h, 8 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern V, 123] expired: Saturday, 30th August, A. D. 1175, 

8, V. 1208 (page 69, No. 46). — Sathvat 1293 varshe, bhadrava éudi 10 dudhe. 

Northern V. 1293 current: Saturday, 25th August, A. D. 1235, 


Northern V. 1298 expired : Wednesday, 18th August, A. D, 1236; the 10th tithi of 
the bright half ended 19 h. 20 m,. after mean sunriso. 


Nouthern V. 1293 expired: Tuesday, 1st September, A. D. 1287, . 

1, W. 1320 (page 101, No, 59). —- Sathvat 1820 varshe, vaisikha gudi 4 (Ura. 

Northern V. 1320 current: Monday, 24th April, A. D. 1262, 

Northern V. 1320 expired : Friday, 18th April, A. D. 1263; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended J2 h. 11 om. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 12th April 
A. D. 1263, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V, 1320 expived : Wednesday, 2nd April, A. D. 1264, 

10. V. 1348 (page 24, No. 9), — Sathvat 1348, vaiéikha gudi 6 s0° (some ?) 

Northern V, 1848 current: Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1285. 

Northern V. 1343 expired: Monday, Ist April, A. D. 1286; the 6th tithi of the 
hright half ended 23 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise. 

Sonthern V. 1343 expired: Sunday, 20th April, A. D, 1287. is 

11. V. 1892 (page 127, No. 77), — Sarhvat 1392 varshe, dshadha éudi 2 guraw, 

Northern V. 1392 current : Saturday, 4th June, A. D, 1334, 

Northern V. 1392 expired : Briday, 23rd June, A. D. 1385; the 2nditithi of the bright half 
end bk oh, 3806 m. after mean sunrisc, The date would agree if Thursday, gand June, 
A. D. 1335, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V. 1892 expired: Tuesday, llth June, A. D, 1336, 

(c) Dates in southern expired years. 

12, V. 1154 (page 29, No. 13). — Sathvat 1154 vaisikha Sukla prapedayems ravidenc. 

Northern V, 1154 current: Thursday, 27th March, 4. D. 1096, 

Northern V. 1154 expired: Wednesday, 15th April, A. D, 1097, | 

southern V. 1154 expired; Monday, Sth April, A. D. 1098; the first tithi of the bright 
half ended 10h. 33 m, after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Sunday, 4th April, 
A. D. 1098, were coupled with the running tithi. | 

13, V. 1271 (page 182, No, 80). — Sathvat 1271 vaisikha éudi 9 gurau,. 

Northern V, 1271 current: Tuesday, 30th April, A. D. 1218, 

Nothern V. 1271 expired: Sunday, 20th April, A. D, 1214, 


Southern V. 1271 expired: Fr iday, 10th April, A. D, 1215; the 9th bithi of the bitaiit halé 
sate lL. 17 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if ee uneeey) Sth April, 


A. D. 1215, were coupled with the running tithi, ) 


‘ 
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14, V.1300 (page 67, No. 44). — Satmvat 1300 varshe jyeshtha sudi 7 ravun, 
Northern V. 1800 current: Thursday, 8th May, A. D. 1242. 


Northern V. 1800 expired : Wednesday, 27th May, A. D. 1243, 


Southern V. 1800 expired: Sunday, 15th May, A. D. 1244; the 7th tithi of the bright! 
half ended 20 h. 82 m. after mean sunrise. ‘ 


15, V. 13882 (page 104, No. 60), — Vikramatah Krimati varshe nayandgnt gunend i: 
jyeshtha Svetadasamydm hastarke. 


Northern V. 1332 current: Thursday, 17th May, A. D. 1274. Moon in Nakshatra Hasta. 

Northern V. 1882 expired : Monday, 6th May, A. D. 1275. Moon in Nakshatea Uttara- 
Phalguni, 

Southern V. 1832 expired: Sunday, 24th May, A. D. 1276; the 10th tithi of the brich: 


half ended 11h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. The moon was in Nudhshetra Ifustd till tdi. atter 
mean sunrise. 


16. V. 1334 (page 96, No. 57), Samvat 1884 varshe bhadrava $udi 1] ganau. 
Northern V. 1334 current: Wednesday, 12th August, A. D. 1276, 
Northern V. 1334 expired: Sunday, Ist August, A. D. 1277. 


Southern V. 1334 expired: Saturday, 20th August, A. D. 1278; the Ist tithi of thy 
bright half ended 20 h. 49 m, after mean sunrise, 


17. V,. 1336 (page 53, No. 32). — Sathvat 1336 varshe jyeshtha Sudi 5 ravau. 
Northern V, 1886 current: Saturday, 28th May, A. D. 1278. | 
Northern V. 1836 expired: Wednesday, 17th May, A. D. 1279. 


Southern V. 1336 expired: Sunday, 5th May, A. D. 1280; the dth tithi of the bright 
half ended 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 


18. V. 1384 (page 128, No. 74). — Sathvat 1884 varshe érivana gudi dvitiyaydim gene, 
Northern V. 1384 current: Wednesday, 2nd July 1326, 
Northern V. 1884 expired: Tuesday, 21st July, A. D. 1327. 


Southern V. 1384 expired : Saturday, 9th July, A. D. 18283 the 2nd tithi of the aseart 
half ended 19 h. 8 m, after mean sunrise, 


19, ‘V.1390 (page 135, No. 84). — Sam® 1890 varshe chaitra $udi 2 some. 
Northern V, 1390 current: Friday, 13th March, A. D. 1832. 
Northern V. 1890 expired: Thursday, Ist April, A. D. 1333. 


Southern V. 1890 expired: Tuesday, 22nd March, A. D. 18843 the'2nd tléhi of the 


bright half ended 3 h. 3 m, after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday, 2tat 
March, A. D. 1834, were coupled with the running tithi, 


(B) Dates in dark fortnights. 
GQ) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna, 
(a) Dates in current years. 
| Neue 
(b) Dates in expired years. 
(a2) Parnimante dates. 


None. 


‘ 
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(8) Amanta dates. 


ou. V. 1284 (page 129, No, 78). — Sathvat be 4, 
Rea ie a vat 1284 varshe phalguna vadi 7 somes 


pirniminta: Wednesday, 10th February, A. D. 1227, 
amiinta: Thursday, 11th March, A. D. 1227, 
V. 1284 expired — 
purniménta : Sunday, 30th January, A. D. 1228. 
aminta: Tuesday, 29th February, A. D, 1228; the 7th tithi of the dark half 
ended 6h. 5m, after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Monday, 
28th February, A. D, 1228, were coupled with the running tithi. 
21. VW. 1289 (page 81, No. 51), — Sathvat 1289 varshe migha vadi 6 bhaumdy (sic.) 
V, 1289 current — 
parnimanta: Thursday, 15th January, A. D. 1232; 
amiinta: Friday, 18th February, A. D, 12382. 
VY. 1289 expired — 
parnimanta: Monday, 3rd January, A. D. 1233, 


aminta: Wednesday, 2nd February, A. D. 1233; the 6th tithi of the dark half 
ended 2h, 20 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Tuesday, 
Ist February, A. D. 1238, were coupled with the running tithi. 


(c) Dates either pirniménta current or amaénta expired. 


92. VW. 1297 (page 136, No, 86). — Sarthvat 1297 varehe kartika vadi i ravau. 


V. 1297 current — 
ptrnimanta : Sunday, 25th September, A. D. 1289; the 1th tithi of the 
dark half ended 2 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 


aminta: Monday, 24th October, A. D. 1239. 


¥. 1297 expired — 
pirniminta : Saturday, 13th October, A, D. 1240. 
amanta: Sunday, llth November, A. D. 1240; the llth tithi of the dark 
half ended 14h. 19 m. after mean sunrise, 
(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina. 


(a2) Dates in northern current years. 
None. 
(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 
(2) Ptrnimanta dates. 
None. 
(8) Amanta dates. 
28, V. 1288 (page 94, No. 55). —- Sathvat 1288 varshe Ashidha vadi am4visyadine dhaume. 


Northern V. 1288 current — 
‘plirniminta : Wednesday, 12th June, A. D. 1230. 


amanta : ‘Thursday, 11th July, A. D. 1230. 
Northern V. 1238 expired — 
pirniminta : Monday, Ond June, A. D. 1231. 


aminta: Tuesday, lst July, A, D. 12381 ; 
10 h. 29 m. after mean gUnrige. 


the 15th tithi of the dark half ended 
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Southern V. 1288 expired — 
pirnimdnta : Sunday, 20th June, A. D. 1232 
amdinta: Monday, 19th July, A. D, 1232. 
(c) Dates in southern expired years. 


(cz) Purnimanta dates. 


24, V.1181 (page 109, No. 66). — Samvat 1181, yceayee vadi 15 sanau. 


Northern V. 1181 current — 
pirniminta: Wednesday, 25th April, A. D, 1123. 


aminta: Friday, 25th May, A. D. 1123. 


Northern V. 1181 expired — 
pirnimanta: Tuesday, 18th May, A. D, 1124. 


aminta: Thursday, 12th June, A, D. 1124. 


Southern V. expired — 


pirniminta : Sunday, 8rd May, A. D, 1125; the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 
The date would agree if Saturday, and 


4 h. 28 m, after mean sunrise. 
May, A. D. 1125, were coupled With the running tithi. 
amanta: Monday, lst June, A, D, 1125. 
25. V. 1831 (page 57, No, 85), — Sathvat 1331 varshe, prathama jyeshtha vadi 15, sanau 
Northern V. 1831 current — 
pirnimanta : Thursday, 18th May, A, D. 1278. 


aminta: Friday, 16th June, A. D. 1278. 


Northern V. 1331 expired — 
pirniminta: Monday, 7th May, A. D, 1274. 
aminta: Wednesday, 6th June, A. D. 1274. 


Southern VY. 1331 expired — 
ptirnimainta: Saturday, 27th April, A. D.1275;5 the 15th tithi of the dark half 
ended 9 h. 38 m, after mean sunrise and in this year jyeshtha is intercalated. 


aminta: Sunday, 26th May, A. D. 1275. 
(dq) Dates either amfnta in northern current or ptirniminta in southern 
expired years. 
26. WV. 1425 (page 99, No. 58), — Sathvat 1425 varshe bhadrapada vadi 5 bhaume. 


Northern V. 1425 current — 
pirnimanta : Sunday, 15th August, A. D, 1367, 
amanta: Tuesday, 14th September, A. D. 1867; the 5th tithi of the dark half 


ended 1h, 12 m. after mean sunrise, 
Northern V. 1425 expired — 
pirgiminta: Thursday, 3rd August, A. D. 1368, 
amanta: Sunday, 2nd September, A. D. 1368. 


Southern V. 1425 expired — 
parnimanta : Tuesday, 24th July, A. D. 1369; the 5th tithi of the dark half 


| ended 11h, 33 m, after mean sunrise. 
- . amanta : Wednesday, 22nd August, A.D. 1369. 
oo ‘Dates either amanta in northern current or pirnimanta in northern 
expired years, 
None. 
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~(f) Dates oither puirniminta in northern current or aminta in southern 
expired years. 
None. 
(g) Dates either ptirniminta in northern current or aminta in northern 
| expired years. 
27, V. 1278 (page 95, No, £6), Sahvat 1273, Srdvaua vadi8 ravay, 
Northern V. 1273 current— 
purnimanta: Sunday, 2st June, A. D. 1215; the 8th tithi of the dark halfended 
6h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 
aminta : Monday, 20th July, A. D. 1215. 
Northern V.1273 expired — 
pirniminta: Friday, 8th July, A. D. 1216. 
amauta: Sunday, 7th August, A. D.1216 ; the Sth tithi of the dark half ended . 
13h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 
Southern V. 1273 current — 
pirniminta: Wednesday, 28th June A, D. 1217. 
‘amauta: Thursday, 27th July, A. D. 1217. 


| II. — Irregular Dates. 
28. V.1454 (page 71, No. 48 ). — Sathvat 1454 varshe Migha gudi 13 some. 
V. 1454 current: Friday, 12th January, A, D, 1897. 
V. 1454 expired: Wednesday, 30th January, A. D. 1898. 


V. 1455 expired: Monday, 20th January, A. D. 1399; the 15th tithi of the bright 
half ended 15 h, 18 m. after mean sunrise. So this date works out correctly only 
when calculating for the next following year. | 

29, V. 1515 (page 120, No. 73). -— Saihvat 1515 jvarshe dso mise Suklapakshe paiicham! 
quraus | 

Northern V. 1515 current: Saturday, 24th September, A. D. 1457, 

Northern V, 1515 expired: Wednesday, 13th September, A. D. 1458. 

Southern V, 1515 expired: Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1459. 

Northern V. 1514 current: Sunday, 5th September, a. D. 1456 5 

Southern V. 1516 expired: Saturday, 20th Saptember, A. D. 1460. 


So the date works out in no case; there must be some fault in 1b. 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, 0.L.2,, 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p, 257.) 


Ribbons. — The guardian power of the dancing half-alive ribbon, perhaps, reaches 
back to the early magic days whon the bird and boast scarer was & spirit-scarer. In 
Egypt, ribbons were fastened to weapons and round the capitals of house pillars.” The diadem of 
the Persian monarch was a flowing ribbon.® The Romans tied coloured ribbons or threads to 
infauts to keep off the Evil Bye.®6 ‘The Greeks bound aribbon to the stern pole of their ships,® 


8 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bidle, Vol. I. p. 435, 7 


% Wilkinson’s Eyyptians, Vol, II, p. 102, — , 
87 Potter's Antiquities, Vol. TL. p. 187. 


98 Persius’ Satires, Vol, II, p. 31. . 
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When Pausanias (A. D. 170) went to consult the oracle of Trophonius, he had to put on a Jinen 
habit set off with ribbons.98 In the temple at Delphi was a navel-shaped white stone with a 
ribbon hanging from it.® Ribbons were frequently laid in Greek tombs.10° Greek funeral urns 
were, and Italian funeral urns are, covered with ribbons. The wand or ¢zhyrsos of Dionysos was 
often adorned with ribbons or bandelets.2 In a Roman seat of Bacchus in the Louvre the 
sprays of ornaments end in ribbon bows.? The Jewish sect of Hssenes had the candidate's 
white robe fringed with blue ribbons as an emblem of holiness,4 Phyllacteries, or.guards, 
were ribbons with Bible texts worn by Jews on the brow to scare evil spirits. They 
continued to be used in Hurope till they were denounced by the early Christian Church. 
The nun at dedication wore a veil and a fillet‘or ribbon (vitta).® 


Wedding guests at Lorraine wear a cross of blue and scarlet ribbons at their button-holes 
or in their caps.? For several days after her wedding the Russian bride wears a white muslin 
dress with pink ribbons.8 In Bohemia, ribbons are fastened to the Midsummer Pole? No 
Romanian decked with red ribbons can suffer from the Evil Eye. In Tunis, during a recent 
(1893) outbreak of cholera, the people pinued ribbons to their clothes to keep off the epidemic, 
Mexican women wear a gold rosary round the neck from which hang gold coins and ribbons,!2 
The key with which the door of the bull-pen is opened before a Mexican bull-fight has a great 
‘knot of ribbons.’ Duppies, that is, Jamaica negro shadows, will throttle any puppy that has 
not a red ribbon collar.14 In the island of Tonga at the new yam feast the yams 
are decked with ribbons.!8 Musalmans in Tibet deck the sacrificial sheep with ribbons 
and flowers. According to Ovid (A. D. 30), sacred trees were adorned with crowns and 
ribbons.!? The Ikhiin of Persia (1802) took shelter in atree, He afterwards visited the tree 
with his nobles and wives. They fastened ribbons to the tree and danced round it. So 
Changez Khan’s grand uncle Kutlok Khan (C, A. D. 1150) alighted before a tree and made 
a vow if he won he would come back and bind ribbons round it. He won and danced round the 
tree.J® In Italy, the palm and olive branches that are laid on the altar on Palm Sunday are 
decked with ribbons.” In Russia, a girl ties 9 ribbon round a birch tree and it lets her pass.20 | 
Ribbons are fastened to Abyssinian guitars and to Sayoy and Scottish bagpipes. 

Christmas wassail bowls in Scotland and in England used to be garnished with ribbons,2} On 
the brinks of many wells in Dumfries and Galloway ribbons and other little articles of female finery 
have been seen by people yet living fastened so as to wave over the spring. These were offerings 
for the recovery of sick children.?2 Compare the snood in the Scottish maiden’s hair, the ribbon 
in the wedding favour, the ribbon round the wedding cake, the bows of ribbon tied to the 
mane and tail of the horse for sale, the spear pennon, the ship’s pennant, and the ribbon of 
the Order, At funerals black and white ribbons used to be worn in England.23) Lord Burleigh 
Treasurer of Hngland (4. D. 1570), wore a blue ribbon next his garter studded with snail whelle 
to keep off gout.24 In Northampton, a dead married woman’s head was bound with a black 
ribbon and a maiden’s head with a white ribbon.25 In Clee in Lancashire (1829), » band of 


* Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 389. %® Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 819. : 
300 Op, cit. Vol. IT. p, 238. 7 Op. cit, Vol. IL. p. 186; MS, Note, 1889, 

3 Beown’s Great Dionysiak Myth., Vol. II. p. 91, 8 MS. Note, Feb. 2nd, 1895. 

* Mackuy’s Freemasonry, p, 22, 3 % ‘Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 4. 

6 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p, 1412, | 1 Folk-Lore Records, Vol, II, Pt, Ir. p. 260, 


* Mrs, Romanoft’s Rites and Customs of the Graco-Russian Church, p. 214. 
® The Golden Bough, Vol. I. p. 79; Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p, 101. 

1 Noles and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol, XIII. p. 45, i Elworthy’s The Hvil Bye, p. 59 
12 Harper's New Monthly Magozine, February, 1885, p, 874. =}, : ° 


‘18, Brocklehurst’s Mewico To-day, p. 205. lt The National Review, Ju 
rn | ! 1, June 1895, p. 557, 
1 The Gokien Bough, Vol, IL. pp. 879, 380, | (16 Huo’s Travels, Vol. IL. p. 28, iin 
37 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. L p. 282. | 18 Howorth’s Changiz Kham, p. 155 
39 The Tumes of India, 4th April 1885, | 20 Ralston’s Russian Fotk- Tales, p ‘M40 
2 Chambers Book of Days, Vol. IT. p. 733; Genileman’s Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,’ 
22 Allan Cunuingham’s Songs of Seoilund, 1895, 28 Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 274 Ree 


| or Browne, Vol. I. p. 287. *5 Henderson's Fotk-Lore, p. 5% 
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ehildren accompanied a maiden’s funeral dressed in white-paper gloves and with long white- 
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paper ribbons. According to Irving, ribbons formed part of the old-fashioned funeral garland ;* 


“A garland shall be framed by art and nature’s skill 
Of sundry coloured flowers in token of good-will, 
And sundry coloured ribbous on it I will bestow, 
But chiefly black and yellow with her to grave shall go.” 


In Yorkshire (1793), the bride and bridegroom were covered with ribbons of any colour but 
green.28 Ribbons are tied to the cart with the bride’s luggage in Sunderland.*? In Yorkshire, 
a wedding should be wound up by a race for aribbon. The winner gets a kiss and the rest a 
drink.3° In the sixteenth century the English May Poles were decked with ribbons}! In 
seventeenth-century England, ribbons or filletings were worn by women both at weddings and 
at churchings. So Herrick, on Julia’s churching— 
“Put on thy hely filletings and so 
To the temple with the sober go.”8? 


And when the bride is bronght into her husband’s house— 


“¢ You that be of nearest kin, 
Now on the threshold force her in, 
But to avert the worst let her 
Her fillets first knit to the posts.’ 


On Shrove Tuesday (A. D. 1640) the boy whese cock won in the cock-fight went in triumph 
through the streets decked with ribbons, the others folowing with drum and fiddle.84 The 
Morris Dancers in Dean Forest (1822) had their bodices and hats covered with ribbons of all 
eolours.25 Among the farmers of Herefordshire (1819) the winner of a law suit attends church 
with ribbons in his cap26 In Rutland (1872), an unmarried girl can be cured of bleeding at 
the nose by weaving a red ribbon round her neck.3? 


Salt. — Salt as the origin of wholesomeness, the searer of corruption, the keeper of freshness, 
the giver of appetite, the saver from sickness, is, in early stages of belief, one of the most 
widely worshipped of guardians. In later stages salt maintains its worshipfulness as a type 
of life and of wit and as the fiend-feared emblem of immortality. 


In Gujarat, the luckiest of all purchases on the Kartik (November) new year’s day is salt. 
A gift of salt to Brihmans lightens to the giver the pains of death, Salt is used in all spirit- 
scaring rites, and on the dark 14th of Asé (October) high-caste Hindu women spill little piles 
of salt and husiked rice at cross-roads.3®8 Among Gujarit Hindus the Evil Hye is removed by 
waving a pinch of salt and mustard seed round the child’s head and throwing it into the fire.* 
The Prophet Muhammad said, “Blessed is the diuner cloth on which is salt.’ The Gujarat 
Musalmiin follows this rule, and during Ramazan, or at feasts, spills salt on his dinner cloth.4° 
Tn the North-West Provinces, to the west of the Jamna, when the cotton bevins to burst, 
women go into the fields, sprinkle salt as a lustration, and pray for plenty.4! In Kathiawar, 
a Frequent application of galt-earth and avala*? leaves is believed to cure a contraction of | 
the joints.43 Gujarat Kanbis wave a copper-pot with salt over the bridegroom’s head, 
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26 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “ Manners and Customs,” p. 38. 27 “hetch Book, Vol. I. p. 252. 

%& Gentleman's Magazine Library, ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” p. 61. 29 On. cit, p. 40. 80 Op, cit. p. 41. 

31 Hone’s Hvery-Day Book, Vol, I. pp. 550-55. : . 8 Poems (1869 Hdn.), Vol. I. p. 307. 

83 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 57. , 3% Aubrey’s Remarns of Gentilism, p, 41. 
33 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, “ Manners and Customs,”’ p. 34, 

86 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘Manners and Customs,” p. 18._ 


27 Notes and Quertes, Fourth Series, Vol. V. p. 83. a . 
£8 Vaikunthrim’s Element Worship, ** Gujarit Hindu Religion.” 89 VaikunthrAm’s Element Worship. 
40 Mr. Fazl Lotfulléh Faridi,. 41 Elliot’s Races, Vol. I. p. 254. 
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and the higher class Hindus in Gujardt, on New Year's Day, in front of all houses, pile 
three or four heaps of salt. Poor people carry off the salt and next day bring 1t for sale, crying 
aloud sab-ras, i.e, “veal jam,” or all savour. The householders buy it as lucky.44 In the 
Koukan, till a child is six months old, salt and water are every evening waved round its face 
that it may not suffer from theEvilEye.® Salt is the first thing served at a Hindu caste feast. 
Ata joyful feast among the Dharwir Madhva Brélhmans salt is served first; ata funeral feast 
sult ig not served at all47 In the worship of the Sapte Rishts, or Seven Sages, salb is not 
used, lest it should scare them.48 Among the Roman Cathohes of Kanara salt is putin the 
mouth of the child at baptism, probably to scare the devil.49 Among the Kanara Musalmians 
no salt is given to a newly delivered woman.°° In the marriage eeremony of the Poons 
Velalis, a plantain leaf is laid for the bride to sit on, aud on the leaf salt is spread. 
In the Dekhan, when a Gésivi is initiated, sugar and salt are put in his month, sugar 
fo sweeten it, and salt that he may prove true to his faithh When a Dekhan 
Chitpaivan goes through the all-atonement, or priéyaschitta, he eats nothing during the day, 
or, if he must eat for his health, he at least takes no salt, as salt is specially forbidden.5# 
Nagar Lingiyais, Dhangars, Buruds and other classes bury large quantities of salt with the 
dead.?? Among Arabs on the seventh day after a birth, when the child is carried through the 
hdrim, &@ woman sprinkles salt and fennel seed on the floor, saying, “May foul salt be in the eye 
of the envier.” The sprinkling of salt guards the mother and ehild from the Hyil Fye.!4 The 
Ahmadnagar Manbhavs strew the bottom of the grave with salt, and again strew salt en the 
tup of a robe drawn over the body, The Vaishnavas ef Bengal put salt in the grave and in 
the mouth, nostrils, ears, eyes, and other openings of the dead.“ In Southern India, the bocly 
of a Vaishnav Svidmi is stuffed with salt and powdered mustard. Other asceties are buried fr. 
a pib full of salt? At a Beni-Isra’ll feast, before the guests begin to eat, the minister inns 
bread in salt, and it is handed round te all.87 
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Among the ancient Egyptians an ointment of palm-wine, salt, and incense enred Apirtte 
possession.° Among the ancient Persians the flesh of the vietim was sprinkled with salt. 
The ancient Jews set a high value on salt. They called salt the seal of the eovenant aud 
oflered it with all meat offerings.6¢ The Jewish prophet Elisha healed and sweetened the Wrote ss 
of Jericho by casting in salt. -Salt and sulphur were pat on the wedding crown worn by the 
Jewish husband.®? Jews who lived at the sea-side, every day, before matins, washed their anc 
im the salt water. The Jews mixed salt with their holy ointment and rubbed with salt their 
new-born babes. 


That Greek wit was known as Attic Salt shows how highly the classie Greek valnedt the 
virtues of salt. The first thing a Greek presented to a stranger was sall. 
that as in salt watery and earthy particles unite, go friendship shonld be 
sult keeps away corruption, so friendship should always be fresh. An earlier belief remains 
in the Greek divine or holy salt from whose shrine, the family salt-ecllar, a euardian due 
Huence spread forth. The salt from the family salt-cellar, whieh was the } | 
the people of the house, formed, when partaken by the stranger, a bond of 
between the stranger and his hosts; similarly, by setting 
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39 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 405. 51 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 259. 


52 Op, ert, Vol. XV. p. 147. — 83 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XXII. p. 115: Vol, SVITT p. 183 
— 5t Lane’s Arabian Society, p. 188, 5 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol, IIT. yp. 277, a 
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of the house passed into the stranger. In a more formal way families and states were joined 
ny a covenant of hospitality. So, like the sult, the tokens held by the covenanting parties were 
suitdole or symbolsin which a common guardian inflnence dwelt. In proof of this, on the 
dye, of which each party te an union of hospitality kept half, was graven the image of Jupiter 
Jhospitalis. ‘I bring with me,’ says Plautus, “the god of hospitality and the tessera,’®* It is this 
lselief in the sacrament of salt that makes the Hindu and the Indian Musalmin agree in holding 
falseness to salt the basest of crimes. The Greek feeling of the divinity of salt continued after 
the Greeks became Christian. As the classic Greek poured ground cakes of salt and barley on 
the altar, so the Christian Greek put salt intu the sacramental bread. Salt, they said, is life ; 
saltless sacrifice is dead.®& In the Dionysiuk Mysteries a lump of salt signified generation,® 
Salt was sacred among the Romans, and was habitually compared to wit and liveliness.6? The 
farnily salt-cellar or salinwi was an heirloom, and was always set on the table as a symbol of the 
faraily guardians.68 The Romans mixed salt and water to make holy water. They thought 
that salt'caused cheerfulness and cured disease.“ Among the Romans a salted cake was broken ~ 
over the victim’s head.7! That salt is as a soul keeping the body wholesome is oddly illustrated 
by Cicero’s saying, the pig has life anima only instead of sult to keep him from rotting.“ Be 
Herrick (1640) : 
‘* The body’s salt the soul is, which, when gone, 
The flesh soon sucks in putrefaction.?% 


In the early Christian Western Church any one allowed to be a’ catechumen or hearer 
received the gift of salt. This was called Sacramentum Catechumenorum.’* After baptism 
salt was given and after confession penitents received salt with milk and honey.” In Constan- 
tinople every house was sprinkled with sea-water.7® Hlsewhere the houses of the sick were 
cleansed with holy water.”?7 At the dedication of a church, salt, ashes, and water were sprinkled 
on the corners of the altar.”® Though the Christian organisers admitted that salt was a 
guardian home, they held that, like water, oil, and other natural shrines, salb was apt'to become 
fiend-tenanted instead of guardian-tenanted, and before use had to be exorcised.” Both 
Greeks and Romans placed holy salt-water at the eutrance of their temples.S° For ceremonial 
cleansing the Greeks preferred sea-water.®! “All human ills,” says Euripides, ‘are cleansed by the 
sea, whose holy water, according to Wordsworth, performs his priest-like task of pure 
ablution round earth’s human shores.” Modern Jews throw sult on the fire to drive away evil 
spirits.82 In North Central Africa, near lake Chad, Denlam tells howa Musalman woman burnt. 
salt, praying that neither the devil nor his imps might frighten the traveller. In Upper Egypt, 
when a caravan is abont to start, the Ababde woinen come out carrying earthen. vessels filled 
with burning coals. They set the vessels before the several loads and throw salt over the 
coals. A's the bluish flame rises, they exclaim: “May you be blessed in going and in 
coming.’ By this the devil and every evil fiend is put to flight.® 


| Salt-water is a familiar medicine in Chinese cattle-diseases.> In Japan, during the puri- 
fying ceremonies of the early Shinto religion, the ground is strewn with salt,86 and salt 1s 


64 Potter's Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 414-416. 
65 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 608; Potter's Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 253. 
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66 Brown’s Greut Dionysiak Myth, Vol, Il. p. 66, 67 Smith’s Greek iia Roman Antiquities, “ Salinum.’ 
68 Op, cit., loc. cit, 69 ‘['ylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 489. 
70 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxi, Chap. 719. TL Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 260. 
73 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. IL. p. 354. 73 In Hone’s Tuble wave Vol, I. p. 528. 
7 “ Baptism,’’ Encyclopedia Britannica, [X. Edition, p. 351. 
1 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p, 318. 76 Op. cit. p. 1839, 
7 Op, cit. p, 1889. 78 Op, cit. p. 1989. 


79 Op. cit. p. 1839. 

30 Middleton’s Conformity of coer and, Poneny: Y. 138, ? 

81 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol, IL. p. 268. | 82 Chambers’ ‘Book of Days, p. 446. 
$2 Denham and Clapperton’s Africz, Vol. IT. Pe 188, % Burkhardt’s Nubéa, p. 169. 

8 Gray’s China, Vol. II, p, 157. 86 Reacd’s Japan, Vol. 1. p. 61. 
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sprinkled on the threshold ata Japan funeral.8? Salt is highly valued in West Africa.™ ths 
passing a spirit haunt in Lake Tanganyika in Africa, boatmen throw salt over their heads 
and into the water? In North-West Africa, when an offender’s head is cut off, the soldiers, 
whose duty it is to fix the head on a tower, get a Jew to salt the head before it is set rip oe 
Ata marriage at Bornou, in North Africa, warm salt-water is sprinkled round the house to pre- 
vent any evil spirit approaching. If an evil spirit get near the marriage couple, the man wil! 
become impotent or the woman barren.®! In some Mexican ceremonies the faces of the hunaaiy 
victims were sprinkled with salt. | | 

The modern Greeks venerate salt.92 Athenian maidens on the eve of the new moor 
offer on the bank of the Ilisus a plate with honey, salt, and a cake.4 In A. D. 1100 Abbot 
Richatmas wrote: “If the devil takes away my appetite I taste a little salt and my appctile 
returns. IfIlose it again, I take more salt and am again hungry.”% In Sicily, when an 
ass, a mule, or a horse is to enter a new stable, salt is sprinkled on its back that the fairies 
may not lame it.9%° German shepherds, who were sorcerers, were accused of baptizing their 
sheep with salt.27 When (1878) a German prince came back to Bucharest, the Mayor 
presented him with the customary bread and salt.’’°8 Soin Russia strangers ave offered bread 
and salt asa compliment. In France, before a wedding, salt was put in the pockets and a coin 
inthe shoe. A Servian (1876), suffering from serious lung disease, is laid, face down, on the 
ground, while the wise-woman scatters salt on him and walks round him mumbling! In 
Germany, in a house where one lies dead, three heaps of salt are made2 In Germany, 
unbaptised infants have salt placed beside them for safety, The emigrants from Salzburg 
dipped a wetted finger in sali and swore. In his picture of the Last Supper, Michael Angelo 
makes Judas upset the salt dish, so that it spills towards him, which, according to Burton, is a 
bad omen.4 Ifsalt is spilt, a little should be dropped over the left shoulder to keep 
off the spirits. Ata Roman Catholic baptism salt is blessed by nine crossings, and a little is 
put in the child’s mouth as the salt of wisdom. After consecration, that is, when the sign of 
the cross is made over it, salt becomes a sacrament able to drive away the enemy.°® 


In Ireland, if any one enters on a new office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
shower on him wheat and salt. In A,D.1700 no Isle of Man fisherman would sail without salt 
in his pocket. Tweed fishermen salt their nets and throw salt in the sea to blind fairies, In 
Holland, to upset a salt-cellar is to capsize a boat.® Scotch fairies eat no salt.® The ghosts 

haunted sailor was freed from the phantom by adraught of saltand water.!0 In Scotland (I G2), 
large quantities of salt used to be put withananimal ina grave to drive away the cattle plague.!! 
So also in Scotland, Ireland, and England, a plate of salt used to be laid on the corpse’s breast 
to keep off evil spirits.2 In North England and in Spain, itis unlucky to give salt out of a 
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house.’ In Scotland, oaths were taken on bread and salt, and salt was put into milk asa guard 
against the Evil Hye!4 In England (1590), consecrated salt saved men from witches, In 
North England, spilt salt brings ill-luck, unless part of it is dropped over the left shoulder.'6 
If the milk is bewitched, in Lancashire they put into it a hot iron, in Northumberland a crooked 
coin, and in Cleveland a pinch of salt.17 In the north of England, there isa saying: “ Help 
me to salt; help me to sorrow.”!8 In the Isle of Man, people always carry salt in their 
pockets.!8 Eton scholars, every third year, used to go to the salt hill and distribute salt; while 
- frlars used to sell consecrated salt for healing.2® An Irishman recovered his wife from a rout 
of fairies by, throwing over her, as she passed, salt, hen’s blood, and all-flower water.*! 


The use of salt to keep evil from an unbaptised child was common in Middle-Age Europe.” 
In a Scottish ballad the infant unbaptised daughter of the king dies and is laid, swathed in 
linen, in a golden casket with much salt and a lighted lamp because she had never been in God’s 
House. In Scotland, the new-born babe is bathed in or rubbed with salt and water and 
made to taste it three times. The mother’s breast is also washed with salt-water before the 
child begins to suck.28 When a babe is brought to a house for the first time the head of the 
house must put sugar and salt into its mouth and wish it well.24 In Argyleshire, in Scotland 
(1800), when a child was taken to be baptised, before leaving the house salt was carried round it 
against the sun.2> In the Christian rite of baptism salt is put into the child’s mouth that he may 
spit out the evil one, despuere malum2® In Lincoln (1833), a newly-christened child brought 
into a neighbour’s house was presented with eggs and salt.2?7 In Scotland, if a child has a blink, 
of the evil life a sixpence is borrowed, a good fire kept burning in the grate, the door locked, 
silence kept, and the child laid in front of the fire. A spoon is filled with water and the 
borrowed sixpence is piled with salt, and both sixpence and salt are spilt into the water. The 
child’s feet, hands, and brow are rubbed with the salt-water and the rest is thrown into the fire 
with the words, “ Guid preserve from all scaith.” 28 A dish full of salt was the first article of 
the bride’s which was carried into her new house. In entering the house some of the salt was 
scattered on the floor.22 In Lincoln (1833), salt was a pledge of welcome. It was given toa 
guest as soon as he entered the host’s house.*? In 1597, James Stuart, and in 1603 James 
Reid, cured a woman by making her drink south-running water and by casting salt and 
wheat about her bed.3! In 1607 Bartie Paterson cured a sick man by making him always 
wear nine grains of wheat, nine grains of salt, and nine twigs of rowan.22 In 1600 a 
Scottish midwife eased a woman’s pains in child-birth by laying an open knife and sprinkling 
salt under the bed.23 About 1600 a cattle plague was stayed by burying in a pit a live ox 
and a live cat with much salt.34 In 1868 salt and wheat were bound in a cloth to a cow's horn 
to keep off disease, and in another case (1649) to help her milk.35 In Yorkshire (1546), salt and 
an old sickle were put under a cow’s stall to cure disease.*6 In North England (1825), when a 
cow is calving salt is strewn along her back to keep the witch from hurting her? Salt is 
dropped into the first milk drawn from a lately calved cow.% And in Lincoln (1830), when 
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cream is put in the churn salt is dropped into the tire to overcome witvheraft°> Iu St. Kilda 
when cattle are moved they are purified with salt-water and fire.4° In Suffolk (1860), to bury 
a handful of salt (probably after waving it round the patient) cured ague, As the salt dissolved. 
the ague left.! | 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE ANDAMAN FIRE-LEGEND. 
BY M, V. PORTMAN, 
A. 


One of the oldest of the Andamanese Legends is that regarding the first introduetion of fire: 
to the people after a great cataclysm had oceurred, duriug which much of their territory was: 
submerged and all their fires were extinguished. Et appears also to be the best known, and 
the Andamanese are more generally agreed upon the statements init than in any of their 
other legends, each elder of the same tribe giving’ the same version of the story. 


a The legend in each of the five languages of the South Andaman group of tribes rune 
translated freely, as follows :— 


TRANSLATIONS.. 
I. Akabéada. 


God was sleeping at Tail-Pdéko-tima. Lurattit eame, stealing fire. The fire burnt God. 
God woke up. God seized the fire; he took the fire and burnt Litiratité with it. Then Ltirattts 
took (the fire); he burnt Tdrchéker in Wé6ta-Emi village, (where then), the Ancestors Lit 
fires. (The Ancestors referred to were) the Témo-ld, 


II. Akarbdlé. 


Dim-Diiira, a very long time ago, at Kéri-l’éng-t#iiwer, was bringing fire from God's 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bdélnb, and Tarkdfir, and Biliehin 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rdkwa-l’dr-ténga village and made 
fires there, 


LIT. Paichikwar. 


God was sleeping in Tail-l’éko-tima. Lirattit went to bring fire. Ltiratdt eanght hold 
of the fire; then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Lttrattt 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Chdéltd caught hold of it. He gave 
it to the Ancestors at Waiita-Emi. Then the Ancestors made fire, 


IV. Aikatjuwoi. 
Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’én-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Léch, who then made fires at Kardt-tiitak-émi. 


¥. Kol, 


God was sleeping at Tail-l’dko-tima, Liirattt took away fire to Oko-Mmi. Kailotat 
went to Min-tong-ti (taking fire with him from Oko-fimi). At Min-tong-td the fire 
went out. Kéaulot&t broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up 
the embers). They (the people there ), became alive, Owing to the fire they became alive. 
‘The Ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-tiik village, 

" Oi te 14 88 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “Manners and. Customs,” p.. 38. 
#9 Cumming’s Hebrides, p. 386. 


* Genileman’s Magazine Library, “Popular Superstitions,” p. 129, 
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As it will be a matter of importance to students to know precisely upon’ what texts the 
above trauslations are based, I add them here with interlinear translations, and I also append 
certain notes necessary for the elucidation of the texts, 


TEXTS. 


1. Akabéada. 


Tail - 'dko - tima - len Priluga - li mami - ka. Liratit - 14 chipa 
(The name of a place) in God was sleeping. (a certain bird) fire 
tip-nga dmd-ré. Chipa-li  Puluga- la pigat-ki.  Piluga-li bdi- ka, 
stealing came. Fire God was burning. God woke up, 
Piiluga - ld chipa éni - ka, A ik chdpa - lik Lirattt 
God fire seized, He taking fire by (the bird) 
Pot - pligart - ré. Jek Luratut ~ 14 éni - kA, A ,. Myrchéker 
burnt. At once (the bird) took, He Kingfisher 
I'dt - ptgart - ré W ota - Emi biraij - len, Chidga - tébanga dko - dal - ré 


. burnt (a place) village in, the Ancestors lit fires. 


Tmo - ldla. 
The Tomo - la. | 
TI, Akarbdle. 


Dim - Diiiva - lé rita Kéri - I’éng « tafiwer - té Piluga = Vt 
(Name of a man) a very long time ago (name of a place) by God, His 
toigo ° chodpa  Pdmo - kité, ‘Ong tk ‘ékat- patra  ptgtri-t  Ta-ré 
platform fire was bringing. He taking — all men burnt did. 
Bolub, ka Tarkiiir, ka Bilichai, ‘éngdt  dto - jirtigmd - t - fa. 


(Name ofa fish) and (name of a fish) and (Flying-fish) they in the sea went, 
*Ongdt at- yaiikat mo - nga. ‘Ongdé odro - tichal - éna - t2 Rékwa - Var - tonga 
They fish becoming. They carrying taking (name of a place) 
pirdij-4  dko~ dal - nga V4 - ré. 
village in fire did. 

| III, Puichikwar. 
Tanl-Véko-tim-an Bilik Vdng - pat : yé Luratit Vdng & ab - lécht- nga 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (A bird) he _ fire was bringing., 


Livatis  Véng-di-ye. Kota ‘ong Bik 'db-btki-ye. Kota Bilik 
(A bird) seized. Then he God burnt, Then God 
Véng.kdényi-ye.  Bilik dng & ltye. “Ong € Litrattit Vdte - toi - cht - nga, 
— woke up. God he fire seized. He then (a bird) hit with fire. 
Kota kol ‘dng ¢ Tarchal Péte-toi-chu-ye.  Chilt& dng ~- di- ye. 
Then again he then (a man, or fish) hitwith fire. - _ Kingfisher caught hold. 
‘Ong Lao - cham - len da - nga Waiita-Hmi-en Ota Lao - chim 
He Ancestors to gave (name of a place) in, Then Ancestors 


n’ng - 6 - kidak - nga. 
they made fire, 
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Kuro - ¢’én - mik - 4 Mém Mirit-14, Bilik Vaukat - éma-t, péakar at - 16 

(The name of a place) in Mr. Pigeon, God slept, wood fire with 

top - chike. At Jaiche Léch - lin A koétak A Zuko - kédak - chine 
stole. Fire — the late (name) to he then he made fire 


ft -16 Karat - tdtak - émi - in. 
fire with (name ofa place) at. 


V. Kol. 
Tanl-V’éko-tim-en — Bilik - 1A pat - ke. Liratt - la Oko - émi - ¢ ab. 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (a bird) (a place) in fire 
kék - an. Kanlotat - ke lin 1’4 - chdl - an, Min-tong- ti- kéte. 
took away. (A man) by went. (Name of a place) te. 
Min - tong - ta- kéte - lak Vit - bil - an, Kailotat Vir - pin Vir - diik - an, 
(Name of a place) to by went out. (A man) charred wood broke up. 
k'{rim - katidak-an. Na n’dtam - teptr - in, At-ke n’dte - teptir - in, 

made fire. They became alive. Fire by they became alive 
Min - tong -taik paiirdich - in, Jangil n’A V’dko - kitidak - an. 
(a place) village in, {Ancestors they made fire. 
Cc. 
NOTES. 
General. 


In relating any oceurrence to others, as distinct from conversation with them, the 
Andamanese generally speak in short, detached sentences, and a considerable paose must be 
imagined between each of the sentences in the legends. 


The “ platform” mentioned in the legends is a small erection built by the Andamanese at 
the sides of their huts, on which meat, etc., is placed ; fire is put underneath it. 


The likeness of the story in nearly all respects to the Prometheus Legend will strike 
the reader at a glance. 
The Akabéada Legend. 


With regard to Ltirattit and Tarchéker, birds may be meant, or men bearing the names of 
birds, for the Andamanese believe that, after the cataclysm, when fresh fire had to be brought 


from somewhere, many of the Andamanese, who were of course really drowned, had been 
changed into birds and fishes, 


Chatga-tabanga means “the Andamanese who lived in former ages,” te, the 
Ancestors,” and when an Andamanese is asked why he follows a certain custom, or how 
that custom originated, he would answer “ Because the Chidga-tibanga used to do it,” 


Or, 
“* Because the Chadga-tibanga ordered it so.” 


Témo-ldél4 means “ The sons of Témd-4,” wha was the chief of all the Andamanese st 


the time of the cataclysm. Observe how this word is in apposition to Chidga-tibanga, a very 
common Andamanese form of speech. 


The Akarbdle Legend. 


“With the exception of Bdlub, none of the names mentioned are now used as names for 
men, thongh Bélub, Tarkaar, aa Bilichaii, are names for fish, the Andamanese having an 
extensive vocabulary of fish names. Kéri-l’dng-tdiwer, 


| dol and Rdékwa-Vir-tonga are com- 
pound place names, 
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The name of the place in which God was sleeping is here the same as that given in the 
Akabéada version of the Legend: the same bird, (or man), Luratut, is also ‘mentioned as the 
fire-stealer, | 

The Atukaujuwoi Legend. 

The two names of the places change in this Legend, but the formation of these compound 

words remain the same, for example :— 


A. 
In Akabéada. 
Taal - ~ - —- —- Véko - = - - er tima, 
A certain tree. conjunctional infix corner, 


Meaning: The village at the corner among the ‘Tail’ trees. (“ A village” is always 
understood in these names.) The word is the same in the Puchikwdr and Kol languages, 


In Akarbalé. 
3 = if -~-= 
Kéri-—---- rr OO Vong —- —-—-—--- eo oO taliwer, 
A certain tree. conjunctional infix. sand. 
Meaning : “ The village on the sand, among the‘ Keri’ trees.” 


In Aukaaj twoi. 


* A certain tree. conjunctional infix. | very big. 


Meaning: ‘The village among the big ‘ Ktiro’ trees.” 


B 

In Alabéada. | | In Puchtkwdr. In Kol, 
Wota — — —Bmi. Waitta - —- —-- — Limi, Oko — — — — Emi. 
Rise up. Bed (or, Hut), Rise up. Bed (or, Hut). Prefix. Bed, 


Meaning : “ The village from which the diferent tribes dispersed,” (like a flock of birds 
rising up), “after the cataclysm.” 


C 
In Akarbélé. 
Rékwa - ~~ ow eS ee Hee ee eee —_ = — — ténga, 
Astone, | conjunctional infix, | | a LOW. 


Meaning: “ The village by the row of stones.” 


In Atkaijiwot. 


A certain creeper. --- gonjunctional infix. | | bed (or, hut). 

Meaning: “The hut among the ‘ Karat’ creepers.” —— 

In this Legend the Fire-thief is a Pigeon, and the construction of the first sentence differs 
‘fvom the direct speech in the other Legends. The first phrase states where Mr. Pigeon was ; 
in apposition to this is an entirely unconnected phrase stating that ‘God was sleeping ” ; the 

third phrase tells us what Mr. Pigeon did,. - 
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The Kol Legend. 


The Kol, Pichikwir, and Akabéada tribes have very much the same versions og the 
S74 my ee sas ~—— 
Legend eae the same names to the places and actors, The Akarbdlé and Atkaiijuwoi 
; +5 5 We : - - . ; F ; aus . 
differ having places in their own countries where the fire is said to have been first kindled, 
PRES ofr Pi Ras : ; | : 
and not recognising Wdta-Hmi as the original home of the present race, as the others do, 
3 g | 
Kaitlotit derives his name from a tree with black wood, such as the Diospyros nigricans, 


ebony, ete. 


Min — tong — ta — kéte, or Min — tong — titk, 
A tree leaf bone, fe A tree leaf bone, 


Meaning: “ The village of the ‘ Min’ trees, which have big midribs to their leaves.” 


In N’dtam we get a pronominal prefix in the plural, referring to = human bein gs.” The 
whole phrase is strongly emphasised by these Pronouns, with the intention of showing that, 
after the cataclysm, almost all the people were dead and there was no fire. When fire had 
been obtained, either the dead people were resuscitated, or fresh people were created, or what 
is probably really meant, life went on again as usual and the country was re-peopled in the 
ordinary way. 

Jangil is here used for ‘Ancestors.’ I found that this word was used by the very 
aucient Akabéada for the name of the hostile Inland tribe in the South Andaman, who are 
now known as Jarawas, and who belong to the Ongé Group of Tribes. 

It is possible that the Akabéada may have regarded the tribe as resembling their 
ancestors in their customs, and it is the only inkling we get that the people of the South 
Andaman Group of Tribes recognise that the members of the other groups are sprung from. 
the same stock as themselves, though they admit that all Andamanese are one vice, and differ. 
from other races. When they first saw African N egroes and Somitlis they called them Jirawas 
thus admitting them to the same race as themselves, but considering them to be strangers and 
hostile, . je 


T have always doubted whether Jirawa is a real: Andamanese word, and believe it to he 
an Andamanese corruption of the Urdu word Jhirii, meaning “ Foresters,” and adapted by the 
Andamanese from the convicts since 1858, | oe 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT §. M, NATESA SAS'TRI, B.A., M.F.L.S.- 
No, 43. — The Subhdddr of the Cot. 


In the town.of. Tanjore there lived a clever Brihman, named Késava Bhat. THis means 
and attainments were very humble. He was a priest, and earned on an average a couple of 
Jfenams! every day by his profession, Half of this income, i. @, one funam, he spent for his 
household expenses, and with the other fanam he held every night Council on a Cot in the 
back premises of a big mansion in Tanjore, between the first and tenth ghatikés, 


The expression “Council on a Cot” requires some explanation: and in order to give this it 
is necessary to give a brief description of the mansion in the back premises of which K&éava 
Bhat held his council, In the West High Street of Tanjore there was a millionaire called 
Navakoti Narayana Setti. His mansion was seven stories high, and extended for a milo 
from ‘west to east. The back premises were in ‘the East High Street, and were almost 
unnoticed at night. To these Késava Bhat resorted every night at the second ghasidd 








1 About twopence, 
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He had taken into his service four artisans ~ a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil-vendor, and 
a, turban-tier, He paid each of these a quarter of a fanzm every night for their services, 
which wore a3 follows : — the carpenter would bring a small cot, for Késava Bhat} to sit upon, 
the oilman would light two torches and supply them with oil sufficient to burn till the tenth 
ghatikd of the night. Kégava Bhat would take his seat on the cot between the second and the 
third ghadikds of the night with torches burning on either side of him, The cobbler would 
then approach and cover his feet with a pair of newly-made costly Brihmayi shoes. The 
turban-tier would bring a costly turban, and tie it on the Bhat’s head. Besides these fon, 
Kegava Bhat had engaged four peons, on the promise of the high salary of 10 pons? cach per 
month, to attend upon him every night between the second and tenth ghatikds. Now the 
Bhat called himself the Subhadir of the Cot, and instructed his servants to say so to any 
person who might question them as to who the person holding the council was. 


He held his council with his eight servants — four peons and four artizans — till the 
tenth ghatibd of the night. Soon as the tés (gong) announced the tenth qhatthd, the turban-tier 
would take away the turban from the head of the Bhat, the cobbler would take back the shoes 
from off the Subhidir’s feet, the oilmonger would put out the lights, aud the carpenter would 
carry away the cot. Kégava would then stand up in the clothes in which he approached the 
mansion at the second ghatikd of the night, would dismiss his other servants — the four 
peons, — ordering them to wait again in readiness at the proper time next night, and would 
return lome. 


Neither the millionaire nor any one of his servants noticed what was going on, and no one 
was able to detect the poor priest Kava Bhat in his transformed state of the Subhidir of the 
Cot with a costly turban on his head, newly-made Brahmant shoes on his feet, sitting in council 
in the palatial quarters of a millionaire. So our hero secured the title of the Subhidar of the 
Cot, and the townsmen began to recognise him as such only during the night, and thus passed 
‘away one month, ° | 


Poor Kiéava paid every night for his temporary seat, turban, shoes, and light, but his 
difficulty was to find forty pons at the end of the month to pay his most obedient, willing and 
faithful peons; for, in fact, they had behaved as such, and had tho greatest regard for their 
kind and liberal master. ‘The undaunted KéSava Bhat, however, told them on the last night of | 
the first month that they would get their pay the next night. But as he was himself living 
from hand to mouth, and had wasted theone fanam that he could have saved every day ov his 
Subhidirt, he knew of no way to get out of his mess. He returned home, and instead of 
disappointing his trustworthy peons he resolved to commit suicide and thus end his miseries. 


With his mind thus made up, and without telling his wife what he intended to do, he 
went all alone to the gardeu of his house in the dead of night and tying a strong rope to the 
loftiest branch of a tree was on the point of attaching the other end of it to his neck to suspend 
himself, when a voice was heard checking him from his rash act, | 


“ Desist from your mad resolution. Dig at the root of this tree. You will find seven pots 
of gold, each containing a lakh of pons.” 


Who can have uttered these consoling words. It must be the great Paramésvara, 
I shall dig, and if I do not find the pots, there is time enough to execute my resolution.” 


Thus argued the Subhidir of the Cot and came down from the tree, and he dug as he 
had been told, and to his great astonishment he found the pots very near the surface. He took 
them in, and secured them at once, without informing even his wife of the vast amount of 
treasure he had obtained. | - 


wee 





2 Pon isa small gold coin, - 


(Jawoary, 1897. 
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On the first night of the second month, Kesava Bhat paid his peous 106 Gliy Sen pons each 
as their salary, bat made them presents of five pons each, and addressed two ofthem as follows :— 

Ay faithful servants: you know well bow liberally I pay you for the short service that 
I take from you, Poe more faithful you are to me the greater will be your reward, £am going 
coon to entrust to you an important task. You must deliver some treasure to Tndumukhi — 
she favourite conenbine of the emperor of Vijayanagar. Tshall bring it to-morrow. You must 
inke it and deliver it to her, stating that it is a present from the Subhadar of the Cot, for 
one day's expenses. You must be ready to start to-morrow withthe consigament. Hngage elias 
earts to carry the treasure, aud be ready here to-morrow niglit. You cam go lome now at once. | 

Thus two of the four peons were sent away a little early that night. And at the usual 
time the coun cil broke up, and our Suobhidar returned home. Heo reserved a hundved pons from 
each of the seven pots, and packed the remainder in seven cases, locked and sealed them well, 
and wrote the following letter that very night :— 

‘The Subhiddr of the Cot to Endumukhi — greetings. We have heard of your unparalleled 
beanty and the igh favours lavished upon you by the emperor of Vijayanagar. We can, 
of conrse, bear no comparison with the emperor; but, as becoming our own humble posation 
and as ardent admirers of your world-famed beanty, we send you as a present, for one day's 
expenses of your ladyship, a small contribution, which we hope you will accept, Signed 
this day the 80th day of the month of Vaisilkha of the year Manmatha, in our mansion the 
Dhanavilisa, — Kattil Subhadar.’’? | 

The letter too was pub Ia a cover and sealed. The next night, the two peons, with 
money for expenses on the way, started with the treasure and the letter, and reached 
Vijayanagar after jourmeying for a month. The contribution for one day's. expenses was sulely 
delivered. Indumnkhi read the flattering note, counted the treasure, and was dumb with 
astonishment. Who could be the person who has remitted such an enormous quantity of 
wealth for her expenses for one day © What must be his own worth? These thoughts passed 
and repassed her mind, and she was not able to get any clear information from the peons that 
had accompanied the treasure, But she set down the Sublidir of the Cot to be the richest 
man in the world, and resolved to send him, as a token of her appreciation of his gift, some 
present in return. She went into her treasnry,and after a carefal search found a costly throne 
set with diamonds and other precious gems. She thought that this would be a proper seat for 
the Subhidir of the Cot. So she brought it out, carefully packed it, wrote a letter thanking 
the Subhidiv, and intimated to him that she was to be considered henceforth as one of lis 
humble maid-serrants, and that she also in her own humble way was sending him a retwmm1 
present. She rewarded the peons that came from the Subhadir amply, as befitting their 
position as servants of the Subhadar, and entrusted the throne and the letter to them, 


The joy of the peons knew no bounds. In one trip they had almost made their fortune 
It is only such high persons that. they should serve, thought they. In their eagerness to reach 
home aud thank their master, they performed the return journey in twenty days, and safely 
delivered the present of Indumukhi and her note to the Subhidar of the Cot. 


He was delighted at the receipt of his own gift by the most beautiful of womankind and 
of her return present. But what could he, anhumble Brihman priest, do with a costly throne P 
His fertile imagination soon suggested a way of disposing of the gift. Ho had heard of an 
yet more famous beauty called Ntrzana, who was the chief of the concubines of the emperor 
of Delhi! He resolved to send the throne presented by Indumukhi as a gift to the famous 
concubine of the Delhi emperor. He repacked the precious throne, wrote a letter similar to 


the one that he had written nearly two months previously to Indumukhi, and sent all the four 
peons to Dethi with the packet and the note. : 





t amasanasaad 








3 Kattil Subhidar = The Subhidir of the Cot; kattil meaning cot, 
4 [Is it possible that the fame of Nar Jahin has thus descended to the peasantry of Madras !~Ip.] 
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In the course of three months the capital of India was reached, and the note and the present 
duly delivered. Nirzana was astounded to receive such a costly throne, which even the 
emperor of the whole of India had never owned, as ‘a small gift” from the Subh4diar of the 
Jot. She had a strong desire to visit so rich a man in person before making up her mind to 
return amply and suitably the honour done to her. 


So she thanked for the occasion the SubhAdar of the Cot, and wrote in return that her mind 
would never rest at ease till she had paid her humble respects in person to him, which she would 
be able to do in the course of a year or two, She rewarded the four peons, and sent them away 
with the note. They had now nothing to take care of on the way except the note and the 
presents they themselves had received, which no doubt were very large. They returned as 
quickly as possible and delivered the note. Of course, our hero was extremely pleased, and ‘was, 
to a certain extent, easy in his mind, for as he had had no return presents from Nirzana, he need 
be at no pains to devise means for their disposal. But there was still something to vex him. 
Nirzana had promised to visit him in the course of a year or two! What should he do? But 
why trouble oneself for an affair which was to happen after a year or two, or which, perhaps 
_might never happen? So the Subhidar forgot the anxieties of the future, and went on holding 
his council. Thus fora year almost this business went on. The pomp and sudden wealth 
of the four peons became a subject of talk everywhere. The Subhadar of the Cot and his council 
in the mansion of Navakdéti Navdyana Setti attained the greatest publicity. The millionaire 
heard of its existence, and on a certain night he visited his back premises and discovered the 
sham council. He became highly enraged,‘and ordered his servants to seize the Subhidar. 
At the appearance of these men, the faithful servants of the Subhadir fled for their lives ; 
he became a prisoner of the millionaire. | 


Alone with the Subhidir, the millionaire enquired into the cause of his impertinence, and 
the Subhidar explained to him that he had had a faney to do as he had done, and had been 
successful for almost a year. He was careful not to mention a word about his notes, presents, 
etc., to Indumukhi and Nirzana. 


Navakéti Narayana Setti pitied the poor Brihman, and as he had committed no offence of 
any kind, laughed at his thirst for so empty a title as Subhadar of the Cot, and as a punishment 
for his pride engaged him as his head cook ! 


Poor KéSava Bhat! Whither had his Subhidiri gone ? What had became of his faithful 
servants? Why did not the great ParaméSvara aid him now? The solution to these questions 
was not atall difficult. His star had been in the ascendant and so he had enjoyed all those privi-. 
leges. But now his karma (fate) had made him head cook of the millionaire’s house. From the 
very next day he rose early in the morning, bathed, performed his ablutions, attended to the 
kitchen arrangements of Navakéti Niriyana Setti’s house, had his food first, according to the 
‘prevailing custom as he was a Brahman, and then went home to return to resume his evening 
duties in the kitchen. He was naturally a clever person, and so soon secared influence with the 
millionaire and his establishment. His faithful peons, though they were not able to assist him 
on the night on which he had been taken prisoner by the millionaire, soon discovered him, and 
-remembering that they owed their own fortunes to their service once under him, soon joined 
him. And our hero, too, though now reduced, soon found his “way to employ them in tne 
establishment of Navakéti Narfyana Setti, | | 

Thus a month passed, and by this time our hero became all in all to his master, His 
proficiency as a cook was of the best, and he was not wanting in other respects. The advice 
that he now aud then gave when his master consulted him in any important matter was of the 
best kind. He was clever, obedient, willing and an honest servant, and the millionaire was 
pleased with him in every way. | ae 

Navakoéti Narayana had no children. To the attainment of this object, he was preparing 
for a pilgrimage to Banaras: advised to do so by our hero, He started soon with an 
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establishment befitting his position as a millionaire, After a month's journey, and after 
Visitine several sucred shrines on the way and bathing in all the sacred rivers he had to CLOSE, 
the millionaire and his party reached the banks of the Tungabhadré. The great emy ot 
Vijayanagar was not to be missed on the way. N aval oul Niradyana sojourned in i and wished 
tv pass a few days there. One evening, while driving about the BErCeuy of the town, he saw a 
yery fine mansion and an incarnation of beauty, as it were, slowly moving ou the topmost story. 
a “+ Whose mansion was it, and who was the beauty that he saw? These were easily 
answered, It was the palatial residence of Indumukhi, and the object that met his eyes 
was none other than that famous lady herself, To some extent he was consoled to hear that 
she was after all only a concubine aud uot a lady of family. It cannot be denied that he 
was smitten by her charms, and longed for her company. Jt was not after all difficult, 
nx she was only a courtezan; but how to meet her? She was so zealously guarded 
that any attempt to seud a note to her would be only falling into the hands of death. So, 
Navak6ti returned home thinking that he must pine hopelessly, never attaining the object 
of luis desire. Alas! the wicknedness of rich men! How vile they are sometimes! Blinded 
by wealth and considering nothing unattainable if they can pay in money for it, they are led 
away into the worst of sins and into the vilest of ideas! Navakdéti thought that he would 
he quite willing to sacrifice his nine crores of wealth, if he had in return the company of 
Induimnnkhi for one moment at least. No doubt it was the confidence of the possession uf 
such wealth that made him think so. But how to secure that happiness ? Whom to cousult, 
und how toact? The millionaire was, perfectly at sea as to these points, aud was worrying 
inhinself. ‘And where care lodges sleep will never lie.’ Thus passed two or three days. Tle 
liud uot consulted his cook, for the matter was rathera very delicate one, aud the cook lad 
never been resorted to by his master on any previous occasions on such subjects. But the whilom 
Subhadir of the Cot, with his natural shrewdness, perceived the change, and questioned his 
raaster about the cause of 1t, After a good deal of hesitation Navakéti told him all about it, 
wud said that if he only assisted him towards the attainment of bis object, he would oive hin 
his whole wealth, receiving back only so much as was necessary for his maiutenunee every 
month, 


“Po you stick to your words ?”’ asked the cook. 
‘* Undoubtedly,” answered the millionaire. 


“Then, I shall not be unkind, It is enough if you give me one-half of your wealth sad 

. ay mo OA bel * : aes " 

restore me to my Subhadiri in your back premises. I shall at a momcut’s 
Indumukhi wait at your doors.” 


nobiee rnike 


Navakéti was not at all able to believe him. He thought it was alla Joke. But the 
cook at once told him to give him all his dress and ornaments, and directed him to retire like w 
common servant to one of the chambers adjoining the bedroom. KésSava Bhat is 
himself as Navakéti NarAyana with all the costly clothes and jewe . 
peons who had served him when he was the Subhiddr of the Cot. 
vostly attire, and stationed them near his cot. 
Vijayanagar he called close to him. He gave them a letter to take to Indumukbi 
Nariyana, who, as a common servant, was in the next room, was w 
not understand the proceedings. 
in his own house. 


ab once roled 
ls, and sammeoned the four 
3 We vobed them also ip 
The two he had sent daring his Subhadart to 


Navakité 
atching all lis aets, and did 
: Lin But blinded by love he put up with his position as a 
) In a minute the lady Indumukht herself appeare 
cook, who, of course, never directed his eyes to her, 


MEM Vian 
d and stood before the 


but seemed to regard her as a mere worin. 


: “ My lord, I learnt from your note that you are a sojourner in this elty j having adel 
ee aa ‘s a lordship’s liberality, I have now come to wait upon your lordship’s 
orders,” said she, and stood with the humili uve bef onaz Tae 

pats eee umility of a slave before the monarch of an astern 
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Navakén could net believe his eyes and ears: ut before he could think, the following 
words fell upon his ears :—‘‘ If you are true to your salt, Torder you to retire at once to the 
adjacent room and give your company to our servant waiting for you there, as a token of your 
fidelity te us. Of course, you must have already concluded that we are much above your 
humble company.” | 

Tle sentence was uot yet finished before Indumukhi retired like a slave obeying coin- 
mands to the room pointed ont, and Nayvakéti Narayana in the amazement that seized him 
did not even perceive her approach, The night scon passed away, and the day dawned, 
Before the servants could know auything of the previous night's affairs, KéSava Bhat was in 
the kitchen, aud Navakéti Naréyana in his own place in lis temporary residence. It is uot 
necessary to state here that Indumukhi, too, was safely back in her own MANSION. | 

Who was now the millionaire ? The Subhidar of the Cot! But of his grace he allowed 
freely, out of respect for the millionaire, half of his property to him, In a few days the 
pilgrimage was resumed. Baniras was reached. To the evedit of ovr hero he requested 
the millionaire not to consider that there was any change in the positions of the master and 
servant till they returned to Tanjore. So Késava Bhat was all the while still only master of 
Navakoti Narayana Setti’s kitchen. After staying fora month in the city of Bandras, the party 
eommenced the retarn journey. Ever since that woudetful night at Vijayanagar, when a 
word of command from the Bralman to Indumukhi was enough to make her run like a 
sluve to the closet of Navak6éti Narayana, the millionaire had the greatest respect towards 
him. He considered him to be a naturally great person. On several occasions he asked our 
hore as to the cause of his powers, but with no success. The more he thought of that night the 
miore he admired KéSava Bhai. That a woman of the position of Indumukhi should have 
obeyed at one word his head cook never ceased to astonish him. What was after all his 
own wealth ? He had only been able through his cook to secure the services of the woman, 
He never felt the loss of half of his property, for he had no children to whom to leave any 
property. | 

So, soon after reaching Tanjore, Navakéti Narayana Setti with pleasure parted with half of 
is property to ourhero, ‘The big mansion of the millionaire was also divided imto two, and the 
eastern half, in front of which the Brahman had once held his council on the cot, came to his 
share. There was none to question his right now to hold his councils in his own house! Kégsava 
Bhat, too, changed ‘his humble manners, and became in every sense the Subhidiar of the Cot, 
and regularly held his councils, with only this difference, that he no more paid quarter ferams 
for lis temperary scat, shoes, etc, but had these as his own, He was now a rich millionaire 
himself, with his title of the Subhéadir of the Cot tirmly established, Thus passed afew months. 

One day, while sitting in front of his house, Kattil Subhidir saw a person approaching 
him most humbly, and lay down a letter. He opened and read it. It was a letter from 
Wuargana, and to his utter bewilderment she had written to say that she would be in 
‘Lanjore on the morning of the third day afterwards to pay her respects in person to the great 
Subhadir of the Cot. It was happy uews, that a lady of the position of Nirzana should 
travel all along the way from Delhi to Tanjore reflected great credit on the name of the 
Subhidir. He was not now a mere empty man with an empty title. He was a millionaire, and 
had a house and establishment requisite to do honour to the grand visitor, But Késava Bhat 
had concluded that she had such an idea of his wealth and power that she had taken him to be 
equal, if not superior, to the emperor in riches, whereas he. was after all only an ordinary 
millionaire. So imagining that he would not be able to do her proper-respect, and trying, if 
possible, to drive her away without her seeing him, he devised varions plans within himself. 
Yn the end he found that they would be of no avail, The best solution out of any difficulty 
was suicide, and agreeably to his nature he went to his favourite tree, The ever-merciful god 
again appeared in the form of a voice in space and demanded an explanation for his bold 
resolve, | 
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“J want to send Nirzana away without her approaching Tanjore,” was the explanation. 
‘Have youany scheme for doing so?” asked the voice out of space. 
Yes,” replied our hero undauntedly, ‘but I cannot execute it unless I have divine 


assistance.’’ | 

‘What is the sort of assistance that you want?” demanded the great god. 

‘I want the assistance of Rambhi, Uryast, Tilottamé, and other divine nymphs for a 
couple of ghatikds on the morning of the day after to-morrow. They must be collectin go COW- 
dung on the skirts of the Trichinopoly road. Nirzana will be approaching Tanjore early that 
morning, She will observe them and question them as to who they are. The nymphs must 
state that they are the sweepers of the house of the SubhAdar of the Cot, This is all that 
Lwant. After a stay of a couple of ghatikds in this world the nymphs can return to heaven,” 
said our hero. 


“ A oreed,” said the great god, and the voice died: away, and the Subhidir, too, extremely 
delighted that everything was working well, returned to his palatial residence and spent a happy 
night. 


The appointed day came on. Harly in the morning, even halfa ghalikd before the rising 
of the lord of the day, one hundred nymphs of the divine world were seen on the skirts of the 
Trichinopoly road, near the town of Tanjore, collecting cow-dung in baskets made of golcl. 
The retinue of Nirzana was marching first, and after them came the palanquim bearing 
Nivzana. Every one in the company was struck at the unparalleled beauty of the maidens, 
and there was a dead stop in the march. The palanquin also stopped. Ntirvana lowered 
the shutters, and wanted to know the cause of the sudden halt. Before asking any one abont 
it, she herself saw about fifty beauties gathering cow-dung in golden baskets. 


“Am I moving in fairy land?” thought she. To ascertain the truth she beckoned toone of 
them. At once several came running up. Nirzana asked them who they were, 


‘¢ Your snpreme ladyship! We are the sweepers of the house of the Subhidar of the Cot, 
and we collect cow-dung, as is our custom,to smear our lord’s honse with in the morning,” 
replied they, and even without waiting for any answer, they went about their duty. Nuirzana 
was in utter confusion from top to toe. 


She first of all ordered her men not to advance one more step from that spot withont 
orders. She gazed upon the beauties, who were only after all the sweepers of the house of 
the Subhadir. They appeared more like so many streaks of lightning than human shapes. 


Said Nirzana to herself: —‘“ If, after all, the sweepers of the house of the Subhadar of the 
Cot appear.to be as fair as the divine nymphs themselves, what must be the beauty of 
the ladies of the palace of the Subhadar?” ‘Turn the palanquin towards Trichinopoly ,” 
ordered she, and retreated at once. | 


The object of our hero was accomplished. There was no more trouble for him. He lived 
in happiness for a long time with his well-earned repntation and wealth acquired from Navakdtl 
Narayana, — , 


MISCELLANEA. 


BUDDHIST MUDRAS.1 interesting. In 1879 when I wrote the Appendix 


; ; on the Bauddha Mythology of Nepal added to 
Tue mudrés orsymbotlic positions of the hands,.| Notes on the Rock- Temples of bie I called the 


are not peculiar to Buddhists. The Hindus recog- attention of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji to 
nise a large number and a paper, with illustrations, | the subject; but he had not taken much note of 


explanatory of the meanings of these would be; the matter, and could only name the better known 


1 Ante, Vol, EXV. p. 143, 
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mudris of the chief Buddhas. In Waddell’'s 
Lamaism, pp. 136 and 1387, is a list of nine of 
them. ‘The best known are -— 


l. The Bhimisparsa (bhimisprié) or Dhar- 
masparsa mudrid — the ‘earth-pointing’ or ‘ wit- 
ness ’ attitude of Sakya Buddha and Akshobhya — 
Waddell’s No. 1, 


2. The Dharmachakra mudrd or ‘teaching’ 
attitude of Vairochana Buddha — Waddell’s 
No. 4. (Cf. Oldfield’s Skeiches from Nipal, 
Vol. II. p. 167.) 


3. The Adhaya mudré or of ‘ blessing,’ — the 
left hand open in the lap, the right is raed in 
front of the chest with the fingers and thumb half 
extended and with the palm facing forwards, as 
in Amoghasiddha. Oldfield (Sketches from Nipal, 
Vol. II. p. 169) calls this the ‘*Awah mudra’’— 
Waddell’s No. 7%. 


4 The Jidna mudrd, or Padmésana mudrd, 
the posture of mental contemplation, as in that of 
Amitébha Buddha. Waddell calls this Samd- 
' hitan — No. 2. 


'B. The Vara, Varada or Vardha mudrd, the 
right hand hanging down over the knee, the 
palm of the hand turned outwards, symbolizing 
charity ; — Phyag-gyas-sbyin, “the right hand of 
charity.” Itis the mudrdé of Ratnasambhava.— 
Waddell’s No. 5. 

6. The Lalita mudrdé, of enchanting or 
‘hewitching, ~ perhaps what Waddell calls ‘the 
pointing finger’; — No. 9. 

% The Tarka mudrd, the right hand raised to 
the chest and slightly constricted (my Notes, 
at. sup. p. 101, and fig. 16) 1s perhaps the same as 
Waddell’s‘ preaching’ pose — No. 8. 


8. The Sarana mudrd, of refuge or protec. 


tion (Jaesche’s Tib. Dict. p. 26, 8.0. skyabs),— 


Waddell’s No. 6. 


9, The Uttara-bodhi mudrd (Cf. Jaesche, 
p. 374, 8. v. byanr-chhub) or pose of * highest 
perfection,’ — ascr ibed to Vairochana Buddha, — 
and is apt to be confounded with the Dkarma- 
chakra mudrda. 

10. The attitude Rangi-snying-gar-thal-mo- 
sbyarba — ‘uniting the palms of the hands on 
one’s heart,’ is the following: —thetwo hands 
uplifted, a finger of the right hand touching one or 
two fingers of the left hand, likea man accustam- 
ed to use his fingers toerplain his meaning. This 
attitude typifies ‘the unity of wisdom with matter,’ 
in Tibetan Thabs-sches or Thabs-dan-shes-rab, or 


the assuming of the material forms by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for the purpose of 
spreading the right understanding among ani- 
mated beings. — Schlagentweit’s Buddhism in 
Tibet, pp. 208, 245. 


In the plates of Hoffmann’s Nippon Buddha 
Pantheon will also be found some information 
that may be useful. 


J. Buragss. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 24th, 1896. 





SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


By G. R. Suppamraw PAanTuLe. 
I. 


In the country of Kandahar,’ a certain king, 
Mahavira by name, at a great expense, caused a 
tank to be dug, two palm-trees deep and.a ydjana 
wide, and constructed a bank.around it. But all 
the water in it dried up, notwithstanding.a heavy 
rainfall. The king, seeing that no water remain- 
ed in the tank he had constructed at .so great an 
expense, was sitting on the hank with.a grieved 
heart, when one Hrunda Muni passed that way. 
The king immediately rose, went and prostrated 
himself before the sage, seated him, and began to 
converse with him; when the sage, looking at the 
sorrowful countenance of the king, asked him the 
reason for it. To which the king replied :— 


“Sir, I had this tank dug at an enormous 


expense, but not adrop of water remains in it, 
and this is why I am feeling grieved.” 


‘The sage replied :— Why weepfor this P If you 
mix boiled rice with the blood of a courageous 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the throat 
of arevered yégt endowed with all virtuous qua- 
lities, and offer it to Durgdé, whose temple is very 
near the tank, I dare to say that the water will 
never dry, and that the tank will be as full as 
the ocean.’’ 


‘The king ‘heard these words and thought of the 
difficulty of getting a king answering the descrip- 
tion. Then he thought that the sage himself 
answered the purpose excellently well, being en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualities. So he 
drew his sword, cut the sage’s throat, mingled his 
bleod with boiled rice and made the necessary 
offering to Durga’. From that day forwards, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was full to the 
brim. 


Those, therefore, that tender advice to kings 
must do so in season, for otherwise they will 
assuredly come to grief. 





1 (This name in folk-tales, I think, represents always some part of Rijputind, — Ep,] 
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While King Nandana was wielding sway over 
Malabar, a “wrestler approached him and said 
that he had toiled hard and learnt the art of 
fencing and other similar arts, could fight with 
wild animals,and could even walk witha huge 
mountain on his head. But he had found no 
one, except the king, who could give him the 
wages due to his powers. He had come ther efore 
to the king’s presence to represent his grievances 
and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard 
him and thought that such a warrior would be 
serviceable to him, and engaged his services at 
a hundred pagodas a month. 


There was a huge mountain near the city infest- 
ed with wild beasts which were causing great 
havoc among the people. The king therefore 
sent for the wrestler and said:— ‘‘ You declared, 
you know, that you could carry a mountain 
on your shoulders. A mountain there is in 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people. Take it away to a 
distant spot and return hither.” 


"The wrestler assented to the proposal, and on 
the next day at dawn, the king took him with 
his ministers, priest, and a retinue of soldiers 
to the vicinity of the mountain. The wrestler 
girded up his waistband, tied his turban and 
stood ready. The king saw him and asked him 
why he hesitated, and called upon him to take 
the mountain on his head and go. 


The wrestler replied -—“Sir, I humbly gave 
you to understand that I could carry the moun- 
tain on my head, but I did not say that I could 
lft it up. Kindly command your soldiers there- 
fore to tear the mountain up and keep it on my 
head, and I will then carry it to whatever place 
you may command me.”’ 


— TIM. 


Te the village of Pennagatai, on the road 
from Conjeveram to Wandiwash, there lived 
an old woman who had a chafing dish and a 
cock. Day after day at early morn, when the 
first streaks of light were visible, the eock would 
crow. All the villagers would, then rise, procure 
fire at her house and go theiz ways. This state 
of affairs had run on for a long time, till the old 
dame took into her head that the day dawned 
because ber cock crew. She observed that all the 
_ villagers cooked and ate after getting fire from 
her house, and she wanted to see how the day 
could dawn if she quitted the village, and how the 
villagers would manage to eat. So she went, un- 
known to anybody i in the village, toa wood afar off 





reply, ‘better,’ and I shall rejoin, ‘ 
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with her cock and her chafing dish and sat down, 
there. The next morrow, all the villagers arose, 
came as usual to the old woman's house, but 
not finding her there, thought she must have 
gone somewhere on some errand, fetched fire 
from some other quarter and performed cach his 
respective duty. In the meantime the old woman 
fasted in the wood until dusk, when a villager 
passed by to some other place on a particular 
errand, She called to him and said:—‘I was 
pot in the village this morning, his it dawned 
there? Have the people procured fireP Have 
they all eaten P” 


He laughed and said :—“ Do you think that the 
whole world depends entirely on your cock and 
your dish? Why do you sit fasting here? Get 
up and go home.” 

' She heard him and was abashed, and throwimg 
off the foolish vanity which had made her think 
that all the world existed through her, she lived 
happily, 


IY. 


In a certain village there lived a merchant who 
bad a deaf friend. The latter, learning that the 
former was ill, went to enquire after bim, and 
while going along the road, determined to hold 
the fullowing conversation with his sick friend: 


“After the usual greeting, I will tivst ask, ° well, 


Sir, how do you facl yourself to-day?’ He will 
very good.’ 
T will then mike enquiries about his diet, and he 
will reply ‘rice without salt,’ and [ shall rejoiu, 
‘may it do you much service.’ I ghall thos yout 
the quostion, ‘pray, who is your doctur?’ Ife 


| will, of course, tell me that such and such uw 


person is his doctor, and I may safely add, ‘may 


' God assist him in the fulfilment of his work,’ ”’ 


At length, having come to a resolve, he reached 
the house, and after the usual greetings, seated 
himself near the patient and suid :—* My friend, 
how are you 2” 


fo which the patient replied:—“I am very 
much troubled with a virulent attack of fever?” 


The deaf man, not understanding what he 
suid, thought that he was answering according 
to the plan he had settled beforehand, and 
responded :—* Very good: I hope God will keep 
you so!” | | 


The patient, who was already peevish with the 
disease, was made more so by this speech of 
his deaf companion. The latter next asked what 
his diet was, and was told that it was the dust of 
the earth ! 
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“May it do you much good,” said he; “and 
pray, my good friend, which doctor attends 
you P” 


“The sick merchant, boiling with wrath, cried :— 
“ Doctor? Death himself.” 
“Very well, may God speed his medicines ae 
suid the deaf companion, and returned hume. 


Ve 


‘Sultan Mahmud! used to wage war on foreign 
countries and to oppress his people at home. 
His whole dominions lay consequently desolate. 
Upon this his minister thought that it was 
imperative to contrive some stratagem by which the 
king would turn out a good ruler. Accordingly, 
whenever he spoke to the king he used to relate 
how he had once been a pupil of a certain sannyd- 
in and had learnt the language of birds. 


One day, as the king and the minister were 
returning from the hunt, two owls were sitting 
screaming upon a tree by the road-side. The 
king, hearing the noises, called upon his minister 
to tell him what the birds were conversing upon. 
Phe premier listened for a short time, as though he 
really understood the conversation, and then told 
the king that they were not words fit for him to 
hear. The king, however, insisted upon hearing 
the words. | , 


The vizier, therefore, represented the conver- 
gation to be as follows:—* One of the owls 
has a. son and the other a diughter, and the two 
parent birds are negotiating a marriage between 
their children. 
latter :-— ‘Then, you will give your daughter to 
my son, but- will you give him fifty ruined 
villages ?? To which the latter parent replied:— 
“While our Sultén Mahmid by the grace of the 
Almighty roles so happily, can there be a dearth 
of ruined villayes? You only asked me for a 
paltry fifty, I will give you five hundred.’”’ 


When the Sultan heard this, he was very 
much grieved at heart. So he at once ordered the 
rebuilding of all the ruined villages im the realm, 
and made his subjects happy and prosperous. 

' Vi. 


. In the Dandaka forest was a lion which was in 
the habit of attacking and consuming all the beasts 
thereof. To rid themselves from the constant 
fear in which they were kept on his approach, all 
the other animals proposed to supply the lon 
with an animal a day if it would not attack them 
any longer. This promise was agreed to, and 
“1 [There have been so many Mahmid Shéhs in the 
Dakhan that it is difficult to say which of them is meant 
in this story. 


The former porent said to the — 


nee probability 3 ivit refers to the very 
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kept up for some time. Sometime after, it fell 
to the lot of a fox to be sent to the lion, who. by 
no means relishing the idea of being devoured, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan by which to put an end to the lon and 
save his own life. The lion, not finding the ant- 
mal at the proper moment, was very much en- 
raged, and insisted upon an explanation of the 
delay. The fox rejoined :—“ Sir, another fox was 
sent under my charge by all the animals of the 
forest as an offering for you, but on the road I 
met another lion, who took away your meal, and 
told me to tell you of it.” 


The lion ordered the fox to take him instantly 
to the place of his enemy. The cunning fox 
took the lion to the side of a well, and, saying 
that the other lion was in it, begged the hon 
to take him in his arms that he might also have 
a peep into the well. When the lion saw the 
reflection of himself in the waters with the fox 
in his arms, he instantly came to the emelusion 
that he was looking on his enemy; and having 
let the fox drop, made a furious leap into the well 
and immediately perished. 


V IT. 


There was a harlot in the city of KalyAanapura, 
who was in the habit of fleecing a hundred 
pagodas from whomsoever miusht appear to her 
in her dreams. It came to puss that on a certain 
night a Brahmaa appeared to her in a dreams. 
She described him to her servants, and told them 
to fetch him and extort the money from him, 
They seized the Brabman as he was going along 
the road, and told him of theaifair, and demanded 
themoney. The Brihman was very much troubled, 
and pleaded poverty, but they would not let him 
go under any circumstances. He accordingly 
represented his grievances to the king who sent 
for the woman and demanded an explanation of 
her procedure. 


She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brihman appeared to her in her dream. The 
king said that he would pay her the amount if she 
should wait a little. He accordingly ecansed a 
post to be fixed in the street and the sum tied 
to the hem of a garment and suspended from 
the top of the pole. He then placed a mirror 
underneath, and sent for the woman, and told her 
what he had done and called upon her to put her 
hand into the mirror and receive the money. She 
informed him of the impossibility of taking the 
money by putting her hand into the mirror, and 


a ce es a ea de 
notable’ doings of the Tughlaks, of whom Sultan Mahmid 
Tughlak was the last (1804-1413 A, DJ. Ep, ] 
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requested the king to order 
the post and bring the money down. Bub the 
king replied :—" As the Brahman appeared to you 
only ina dream, you may take the money that 
appears in 4 mirror ; 
hand you over the bundle.” 

On hearing this, the harlot felt 
bent duwn her head and went away. 


quite abashed, 


should be conversant with tricks. 
Vill. 


There was a weaver in the 
mantaka by name, who wove 
and fine linen. Butas his 
were very meagre, 
and soul together. 


Karnatak, Hai- 
both coarse cloth 


Adjacent to his abode was 
another of the same profession, Dhimanta, who 
lived happily on the large income he derived by 
weaving coarse rough fabric. Once upon a time 
Haimantaka approached his wife and represented 
his grievances to her, told her how, despite his 
intelligence in his art, he was not able to eke 
out a livelihood, and how much better placed his 
brother-weaver was, though weaving only a 
coarse stuff. 


“My talents are unknown to any one in the 
place,” said he, and determined to quit his home 
for another place with the object of amassing as 
much wealth as possible. 

His wife rejoined: —“ Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter P You will get only 
as much as it has fallen to your lot to earn.” 


Despite her remonstrances, he quit his abode, 
went and settled for atime ina far-off country, 
wove such cloths as were in consonance with 
the requirements of the place, made consider- 
able money by the transaction, and wended his 
way home. On the way he stayed at an inn, and 
securing his treasure in a corner went to rest for 
the night. While he was enjoying ‘the honey- 
heavy dew’ of slumber, thieves rushed into the 
inn and purloined every item of property, so that 
when he rose up the next morning he found to 


his utter disappointment and distress that he — 
He thus learned, very dearly | 


had nothing left. 
indeed, the truth of his wife’s statements, from 
the school of experience. And, feeling very des- 
_ ‘pondent, lived upon such small gains as he could 


somebody to climb up , 


Ieannot order anybody to - 


It is there- . 
fore necessary that those who settle disputes 


profits in the calling — 
he was not able to keep life — 
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muke at home. Whe moral of this 1s: unlucky 


anywhere, unlucky everywhere ! 
IX. 


The King of Kalinga bad a washerman who used 
to wash hia clobhes exceedingly well und bring 
and give them to him daily. One day, the king was 
exceedingly pleased with the scru pulously clean 
manner in which the clothes were brought to him 
and promised the washerman to grunt any one 
prayer he might make. The washerman looked at 
the king and said that he was most anxious to be- 
come the king’s minister, and requested the king 
to bestow the post on him. The king did so, dis- 
pensing with the services vf his old minister, who 
had served him for a very long time. 


Tt came to pass that, not long afterwards, 
a certain other king having heard of the weak- 
ness of the washerman-minister, raised a huge 
army and gave battle. His master having heard 
of what had come to pass, called apon the new 
minister to muster his forces, to which he replied 
that as he bad already made the necessary pre- 
parations, there was no cause to fear the enemy. 
The king fully believed in this statement, but 
was sorely disappointed, for not long afterwards 
the city was bombarded by the hostile armies. 
The king sent at once to the minister, told him 
of what had happened, and enquired of him as to 
the arrangements he had made. 


The minister responded :—“ There is nothing 
to fear in what has come to pass. But I find 
that the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affair, 
and while I was thinking of how best to rid 
eurselves of this difficulty, the enemy chanced to 
enter and blockade the city. Let them, there- 
fore, undergo the perils of governing the king- 
dom. As for me, I used to wash the clothes of 
about a hundred families in this city, but since 
my elevation to the ministership I have had to 
give up my calling. I will now, therefore, resume 
it, and give you one-half the work and reserve 
the other half for myself; the calling being no 
trouble to me. Qn these considerations 1 have 
made no preparations for war.” 


The king was very much grieved when he heard 
this, but thought the result to be the natural 
punishment of linking himself to a fool. 


(To be ‘continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


_ KAVIBAJ, AS A MUSALMAN TITLE, 
“Tens are two or three Musalmn life-convicts 
st Port Blair, hailing from Bengal, who bear the 
designation of Kaviraj, and who appear to have 
been petty druggists and quacks previous to 


their conviction. This is aclear instance of the 
| preservation by the descendants of converts to 
Islim of their old Hindu family designation. 


R. 0. Tempue. 
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THREE DATES OF THE HARSHA ERA. 
| BY PROFSSSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 
A. — An inscription of [Harsha-]Sarnvat 184, from the Pafijab. 


OME five years ago Dr. Fleet sent me an impression, which he had received in 1887 from 
S the late Prof. J. Darmesteter, of an inscription which is somewhere in the Panjab. This 
inscription contains four lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of about 11” broad 
by 6” high. The average size of the letters is between 14” and 11", The characters are 
closely related to those of the Barada alphabet, as is shown b y the forms of the letters ¢, dh, v, 
S,s, h, the medial d, and the superscript é; but for nm the peculiar form of that letter 
ig used which we have, e.g., in the Kimi or KaAmavana (in Bharatpur) fragmentary pillar 
inscription of the Siraséna family (ante, Vol X. p. 34, Plate), and in the Bengal As, Soc.’s plate 
of the Makdrdja Viniyakapila of [Harsha-] Sathvat 188 (e.g, in the word sé@sanasya, |. 16, ibid, 
Vol, XV. p. 141, Plate), They include numeral figures for 1, 4, and 8, in line 1, and for 
1 and 5, in line 2. Of these, the fignre for 4 is the numerical symbol, resembling the akshara nha, 
which we find (employ ed like an ordinary numeral figure) e.g. in line 30 of the Chamba plate 
of Sémavarmadéva and Asataddv al (ibid. Vol. XVII. p. 13); and the figures for 1, 5, and 8, are 
almost identical with the figures for the same numerals in the Bakhshalf manuscript? (e.y., 
thid, p. #7, Plate i.,3 lines 8 and 9). The language of the inscription is Sanskrit; and the 
whole is in prose. In respect of orthography, it may be noted that g is donbled before r in 
the word Viggraha, in line 3, 


After the words éii svast? (ah \\, the inscription has the date samvat 184 Srdévana-vatil5 atre 
ping, ‘in the year 184, oa the 15th éithcof the dark half of Srivana, on this day.’ This date does 
not admit of verification, but there can be no doubt that it must be referred to the Harsha 
era, and that, therefore, it approximately falls in A. D, 789-90, a time which well accords with 
the paleography of the inscription. As regards the wording of the date, attention may be 
drawn to the employment, instead of the ordinary vadr, of the term vati, with which we may 
compare its counterpart éuit, for gudi, in the dates of the Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscriptions of 
Visaladéva (zbid. Vol. XIX. p. 218). In editing those inscriptions, I have stated that swt? 
and vatt are commonly used in Kasmir, and that, therefore, itis not at all strange that we should 
and instances of the usage of them also in the northern parts of India proper, After the date, 
the inscription apparently refers itself to the reign of a certain Vigraha, and it then records 
the foundation of a well or tank by Dhén[dh]a, the son of Aghdragiva. It ends with the 
word likhitam, but the name of the writer is either broken away or was not accessible in the 
original, when the impression was taken. 


Text.! 


Om® s[vjasti rh 1) Samvat! 184 

Sravana-vati 15 atra di- 

né maha-Sri-Viggraha-ra[jyé P]” = ghérasi- 
va-putra-Dhon[dh]éna vapi pratishthitas(|1*]Likhi[ta]mn® 


e e . e “9 * r e * ® r 


em oO ho et 





1 The same sign is used (in ‘ 847’), like an ordinary numeral figure, in line 20 of the K6t& inscription of the 
eee Dévadatta (ante, Vol. KIV. p. 45); and similar numeral figures for 4 we have in the Bakhsh4lt MS, 
2 The same figure for 1 is also used in the Chambé plate of Sdmavarmadéva and Asatadéva, 
3 The figure for 8 in the plate differs very considerably from the figure given, ane, Vol, XVII. p. 36. 
4 From Prof, J. Darmesteter’s impression. 
5 The word dri is both times denoted by a symbol. 
6 Read savhuat. 
7 Lam doubtful about the akshara in brackets; the original, possibly, may have ja or jy4. 
8 Originally pratishthiiarh was engraved; pratish{hitd is used for pratishthaptid (in the sense of kdritd), 
2 The name of the writer is not given in the impression, 
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pe et ee cease mete sinennntine meme ant 8 " 
: - = ees a — wow 1 ae tg meee we vé ‘ 


na eee rte et rare cee AT ois aeEeSS 
ck cpa Sin pn “Sas St gf a5) ban mr my cama es RT PS ae — 


Fi cece 8 pe AE IE 


ano image inscription of [Harsha-]Saznvat 218. 





arenes 





we ee MT 5 mletrm int hy ni ona | 





B.--Khajur 


ewe aT 


Vol. X., Plate ix. 1, Sir A. Cunningham hus published a 
on the pedestal of a statue of the monkey-god 
and dhid, p. 21, he has given 


In Arehewol. Surv. of India, 
hotozincograph of au inscription which 1s 
Hanumat at Khajurahd, in the Chhatarpar State, Bundelkhand ; and 1, he has 
lis transcript of the text of it, in which the date which the inscription contals is given cs 
ré $40 Metghu-sudi 9719 My aveount of this short inscription 1s based on Sir A. Cun- 


* setieats 
handed over to me by Dr. Kleet. 


uingham’s own rubbings, which some years ago were 
The inscription contains three lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of 

1’ 11’ broad by 5” high. The size of the letters is between 1)” and 1", ‘The characters 
helong to the northern class of alphabets, and would, in the absence of any thate, wndotbiodly 
be assigned to about the {th centary A. D. In the word Marin at the end of Ime 3, and prol- 
ably also in -démajam in line 2, they include a form of the final m, consisting ofa half-form. of 
til And they also contain numerical symbols for 200, 10, 


4: with the sign of virdma below 1 
snd 8, in the date iu line 2, which I read sahvatsr6 200 10 8 Mighu-swli 1. The synibois 
which ave employed in this date are fairly accurately represented in Sie Ay Cunninghem’s 
pirotozincograph., The symbol for 200 is like the etshera sr@, except that the loft top 
stroke of the letter s is drawn ont intoa hook which is turned towards the left, Undoubtedly, 
the symbol for 100, known to the writer, was essentially like thesymbol for 100 which we huve 
Me Us in line 1 of the Mathura image inscription of the [Gupta] year 185 (Gupta Trees, 
Plate xxxix, A),!2 and the symbol for 200, used by him, is developed ont of the symbol for 200 
in line 2 of the Mathuréi image inscription of the [Gupta] year 230 (ibid, Plate xl, D>. The 
symbol for 10, which resembles the akshava Ut, is ike the symbol for the same minber in line 
14 of the Dighy ‘A-Dubauli plate of the Mahdrdja Mahé@ndrapala (ante, Vol XV, qh 118, 
Plate), with this difference only that a small cirele is attached to the top of the symibat on the 
right side, And the third symbol is a more developed form of the symbol for Sin line | of 
the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Vishjuvardhana of the [Vikrama] year 425 (Gupte Laser. 
Plate xxxvi, C), and is essentially ke the later sign which looks like the alshere heed, Thy 
word sathvatsrd (Lor saiivatyarah) of the date we also have, only spelt samenisre, in the date of 
[Harsha-|Sainvat 188 of the Bengal As. Soc,.’s plate of the Muhdrdga Vindyakaprile, Cute, 
Vol. XY. p. 14], 1.17), while the date of [Harsha-]Saihvat 195 of the Dighwa-Diabaiull plate of 
the Muhdrdja Mahéndrapila, instead of it, has samvatsrd Cihid. p. 113, 1. 14). The language 
«é the inseription is Sauskrit, writing by au uncultivated person. 


The inscription divides itself into two parts; the first, proper right half of the three 
lines (marked A in the text) is in prose; the second, proper left half GQnarked Bin the text) 
isa verse in the Anushtubh metre, The part A,in lined, records [that the stutae under 
which the ‘inscription is engraved is the work or gift] of Galli, the sun of SAélita (or Sahil, 
us the word is spelt in B); in line 2 it has the date, given above; and in line 3 it adds that 
pei: Ht hal) A { A Md . : 4 
Gollila, $8 Gélla, bows down to the holy Hanumat. And B repeats, in verse, that Gollika, 

; , A . « m , ‘ O wr» , 
the son of Sahila, piously made (or gave) the [statue of] Hanumat, the son of the Wind. 


The only thing of interest in the inscription is the date, partly because this dute also, tn 
niy opinion, must be referred to the Harsha era, and partly because, ifimy views eave as 
the era which is employed here be accepted, this fox the present is the latest certain date tow 
an inscription in India proper, in which numerical symbols are mado use of, Concerning 
the first point, I need only state that for Harsha-Sathvat 218 the date would correspond vi 








0 ae iis we ihe 12 Sa ep eget Ree et 
: eo “4 a ane date is in the beginning of the second line, which I read as “ Samoatera lundreds 
nine (and) forty,’’ the figures being those of the old notation with the 9 placed immediately ¢ ae a 
symbol for hundreds,’ : ? mmedintely on the right of the 


A similar (not quite fhe ane form of final j 1 » KOA inserivtic — ‘A 
ante, Vol. XIV. p. 4. ) nal m is used in the K6(a inseriptiou of the Sdiwinta Dévadattu, 


22 Compare also the symbol tor 100, in the symbol for 400, Gupia Inser,, Plate xxxvi, (, line 1, 
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fn ee cere etre ae cre ant RE RT oY a ee ere eR versa inmananettoret gente r§ eerie eer een sae ecterneer ten na AON en nie cement cee seme ate nem msm A 
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- Friday, the 15th January A. D, 824,18 which is just about the time to which the inscription 
would be assigned on paleographical grounds, and that we know of no other era of which the 
year 218 would fall in the 9th century A.D. And as regards the second point, the latest 
Indian) date with numerical symbols, from an inscription dated according to one of the well- 
known eras, hitherto was that of the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Viniyakapiila of [Harsha-| 
Sathvat 188 = A, D, 793-94. It isa curious, but rather significant fact, that that date of 
Viniyakapala’s plate is the only other known date which, like the date of the present 
inscription, contains the word sameuésrd. 


Toxt,!6 


A—1 Onn [1*] Gollal? Salila-pti(pu)trasya | 
2 Sarhvatsr6!§ 200 10 8 Magha-sudi" 10 [1] 
3 Sri-Hanumantan Gollikah pranamati [(1*] 


i « f a 
B.—1 Sahilasya?? sutab Srimfin=sHanumin?!=Pa- 


2 yan-Atmaja [m] ( [a] kavéd=dharmmam=a- 
3 ldkya GOllakd® prikritain Harim [11*] 


C, — Pafijaur inscription of [Harsha-]Samvat 583. 


In Archeol, Surv. of India, Vol, XIV., Plate xxii, 3, Sir A, Cunningham has published a 
photozincograph of an inscription in four lines, which he discovered at Paijaur (Panjor, Paficha- 
pura), an old town about 70 miles north of Thaneswar, and 80 miles north by east of Peheva 
Pehoa),“ in the Panjab; and iid. p. 72 he has given, without any comment, a transcript of 
the text, in which the date of the inscription is read as ‘samvat 56... Jeth Sudi 9 wir Subve.’ 
Although T possess an excellent impression of this inscription, kindly given to me by Dr, Flee t 
{am not prepared, owing to the damaged state of the second and third lines, to publish the full 
text, which, indeed, with the exception of the date, does not seem to me to be of any importance, 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, greatly influenced by the Prikrit of the writer. 
The characters look like a mixture of the ordinary Nagarl and the Sirada characters ; they in 
some respects resemble those of the Chambi plate of Sdmavarmadéva and Asatadéva, aud still 








eal a a Ar 


19 The'same 10th tithi of the bright half of the same month Miigha of the [[Iarsha] year 155 of the data of the 
Dighwi-Dubault plate of Mahéndrapila, which adits of verification, corresponds to the 2th January A, D, 761. 

1f ‘The only later date, hitherto published, of an inseription in which the Harsha era is employed, is that of the 
Pehev’ (Pehoa) inscription of the reign of Bhijadéva of Kananj, of the year 276 (given in words and numeral 
fieures); Ap. Ind. Vol. I, p. 186. take this opportunity of stating that the Pisdeh?-chatwrdast, which is mentioned 
in the Peheva inscription (see ibid. p. 185, note 25), is the loth tith! of the dark half of the amdnta Chaitra (or 
piraimante Vaisikha), and that it is 30 called because bathing in the Ganges uear Siva on a Tuesday during this 
Hind is believed to remove trouble from Pisachas. 

15 In Nepal wo have an inscription of [Gupta-]Samvat 585 = A. D. 851-55, in the date of which numerical 
symbols are used (ante, Vol, IX. p. 168, Plate), and even one of the Newdr year 250 = A, D. 1138.89 (Prof, 
Bendall’s Journey, p. 81, Plate). : . 

16 From Sir A. Cunningham’s rubbings. 

‘i? This is used in the sense of the Genitive case; judging from the list of names, given in Ep, Ind. Vol. TY, 
p. 171, the proper form to employ would have beeh Gilidkasya. 





18 Road saivatsaral, and see my introductory remarks, 
19 'The rubbings have clearly sudi, not sudi, which is the reading of the photozincograph. 


2 Metre: Sléka (Anushtubh). | | 

21 The writer apparently meant to say srimantarie Hanumantac. | 

22 Tho photozincograph, instead of m and tho sign of punctuation, has here an akshaira which looks somewhat 
Uke ‘rf and was so read by Sir A. Cunningham; but Ihave no doubt that the sign in the rubbings is a final fomn 
of m, followed by the sign of punctuation, — | | 

28 Tf the following prikrtta, which is quite clear in the rubbings, is correct, GiUl4k) must be altered to 
MUAkeul ; but I do not understand the exact meaning of the word prikritais, nor do I see how the words prdkytlusis 
Harim axe to be construed with what precedes, 

Hn See Archeeol, Surv. of India, Vol. XIV, Plate i, 
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more those of the Chamba plate of Bhétavarmadéva.25 Owing to the nature of these character 
it would be somewhat difficult to assign the inscription on paleographical grounds to any 
particular century ; it is sufficient to say that it cannot well be earlier than the 11th, nor later 


than the 14th century A. D. 


In line 1, after the words dot svastt [dh] 1, the inscription contains a date which I read—- 


Sammvat?® 563 Jétha-stidi 9 vara Sikrah.27 


Three of the four numeral figures of this date are not drawn very accurately in Sir 
A. Cunningham’s photozincograph, In the original, the figure for 5 is like the figure for 
5, é. g.,in line 83 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharija (Hp. Ind. Vol II. p. 124, Plate) ; 
the figure for 6 is a more ornamental form of the figure for 6, used in the Bakhshalj 
manuscript (¢ g., in lines 25 and 26 of Plate ii, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 276); and the 
figure for 9 resembles the figure for 9 in the Slyadéut inseription®® (Lp. Ind. Vol. I. p. 173 if.) 
The figure of the unit of the number of the years (which is fairly well drawn in the photo- 
zincograph) may be compared with some of the figure-numerals for 3 in the table of Prof. 
Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuseripts® + there is just a possibility that it 
' might be interpreted as 2, but I believe that it ig really 3. Put into proper Sanskrit, the date 
would be — : 


Samvat 563 Jyaishtha-sudi 9 Sukra-varé, 7, ¢., Friday, the 9th of the bright 
half of Jyaishtha of the year 563,’ 


Considering the locality where the inscription is, and the fact that on paleographical 
grounds it has to be assigned to some time between the 11th and 14th centuries A, D., I feel 
sure that the era to which the date must be referred here also is the Harsha era, The only 
other date with details for verification, which may be confidently referred to this era, 18 the date 
of the Dighwi-Dubanuli plate of the Mahdr#ja Mahéndrapdla° the 10th of the bright half of 
Magha of the year 155, which has been shown to correspond to the 20th January A.D, 761, 
Now, judging from that date, and assuming the years of the Harsha era, to have been Chucérai} 
years, our date of the month of Jyaishtha of the year 563 would he expected to fallin A. D, 
1168, in Kaliyuga-Sathvat 4269 expired, And for that year the date really does work ont 
faultlessly, For in Kaliyuga-Sati vat 4269 expired the 9th of the bright half of Jyaishtha cor- 
responded to Friday, the 17th May A. D. 1168,°! when the 9th tth? of the bright half ended 
10 h, 50 m, after mean sunrise, 


That we should have so late a date of the Harsha era, I consider no more strange than the 
occurrence of dates of the 10th century of the Gupta-Valabhi era; and I expect that more such 


dates will be dicovered, when the country about Thaneswar and Paiijaur is carefully searched 
for inscriptions. | 


% See ante, Vol, XVIL pp. 7 and 10. | | | 


*6 It may be stated that the dental sibilant is denoted here by the sign which in the Saradd alphabet de 
the palatal sibilant, nnd vice versd, 


7 This may have been altered in the original to vdré Rukré. In a date of Saka.Sarny 
have véréndau instead of Indu-vérdé 5 See ante, Vol. XXIII. p, 118, No, 1. 


*8 The figure for 9 resembles even more closely the figure for 9, used in the Cambridge MS, A¢ 3, whic 
was written in A. D. 1165; see Prof, Bendall’s Catalogue, Table of figura. numerals, : uaee pore WOR 
88 Bee especially the figure for 3 of the MS. Add. 1648, writton in A. D, 1216, 

See ante, Vol. XV. p. 119, and Gupta Inser. Introduction, p. 178, 
5 Ag there may be some slight doubt ag to whether the year of the date is 568 or 542; 1 
ap lenin nee , M<—it murt be aitl 
the other—I would add that, judging from the date of the month Migha of the year 155, the aia ce hash! 
17th May A, D.1168, would be the proper equivalent of Jyatshtha-sudt 9 of the year 5€2 also, if the year commenced 


notes 


at 654 from Jaya, we 


_ with the month Karttika, or in fact with any of the months from Ashidha to Migha. 


Qo 
eo 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS, 
BY G. kK. BETHAM. 
No, II, — The Vanavdsi-Mdahdtinya, 
Part I. 


A saLuTaTion to the great Ganapati | 


The Rishis asked :— “ O reverend all-knowing and most wise Sita, where is the auspicious 
place which was formerly called by you Vanavasi? Be pleased to tell us in detail how it was 
built, and how it became holy.” 


The holy Sita replied :— ‘O Rishis who desire to know, listen to this holy story, which 
is the remover of sin and cause of astonishment to all hearers. After the destruction of the 
(former) world, the great Brahma, Lord of the Worlds, created many worlds, male! and female 
rivers, causing delight to the people there, and he also created seven cities and seven villages 
(suburbs ?). O great Rishis! listen to their holy names: namely, Vanavisi, Kusa, Laika, 
Kasmira, Kundinipura,? Jahari,3 and Mandarit These are the names of the villages.5 
Vanavist was called Kaumudi in tke Krita-Yuga ; in the Trété-Yuga it was called Baindavi' ; 
it will be called Jayanti in the DvApara-Yuga; (and) it will? be called Vanavisi in the Kali- 
Yuga. The person who bathes in the Varada at Vanavdsi will get the same benefit as if he 
bathed in the Ganges for sixty thousand years. The great rivers? are the removers of sin. 
People who have curbed their passions® always go and bathe in the Varad in the month of 
KArttika, and then return to their own places: therefore it is the holiest river. O great sages, 
listen to the rules for bathing in that river:—a Brihman, having got up from his bed during 
the fourth part of the night, should, being attentive, contemplate the feet of Siva in his mind,!? 
and he should wash his teeth, and in this way he should become stainless. Longing for (the 
state of blessedness) arid wearing his cloth, he should afterwards enter the waters of the 
Varadi according to rules, and first pray thus to the river to remove his sins — ‘O goddess 
Varad’, remover of sins! Thou that risest in the Sahyfdri mountains and goest as high as 
‘Sri-Saila, I bathe in thy waters to-day! O Varada, chief of the goddesses, partaker of 
the power of Gauri, remover of sins, accept my offerings and become the means of my 
happiness.’ After having given offerings to the river Varada, he should perform his 
ablutions, and pleasing the gods and the sages, wearing clean clothes, should become holy. 
Finishing his daily ceremonies, he should worship the god Madbukésa; and all sins committed 
in former lives, by one act will be thus remitted. There is no doubt that he becomes sinless 
and gets the same benefit as if he had bathed in the Ganges. The worship of Madhukésa is the 
remover of great poverty, the, bestower of great wealth, and the remover of great sin: the Varada 
resembles the Ganges, and the god MadhukéSa resembles the god Viévéévara,- Vanavisi 


aan 


resembles Kasi, and is the giver of supreme bliss. 


Now I will relate the history of this place. O great sages, listen to this. Verily in former 
times there lived a Brahman, called Martanda, who resided ina foreign country. He knew the 
Védas and Véddngas, and philosophy, and was always devoted to his daily (ceremonial) duties ; 
hospitable, a fire-worshipper,"* and always charitable to every one. His wife Chandika hated 
him ; crooked-minded, harsh, cruel and disobedient to her husband’s commands. Her husband 
EI er a aa RR a Rea a TART a 

1 The Brahmaputra, the Indus (Sindhu), and the Sdna are all of the masculine gender, 

2 'Yhe capital of Vidarbha or the modern Berar. 7 

3 Probably Jejuri; the sacred shrine of Kind’ Rio, near Poona. 

4 Perhaps Madura. 5 Lit, so the villagesare called, P 
6 I e., belonging to or consecrated to Bindu or Siva. 

" This conversation is supposed to take place in the Tréti. Yuga, ' 

8 J. e., tho Narmad4 and others, _ 8 Or being beyond the reach of passion, 
30 T. ¢., meditate upon, H Agwihdirin=a Bréhman that maintains a perpetual fire, 
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heing cognisant of this, abandoned her and. married enue? ee eon i e) : ies 
a while she died and went to hell, where she remained till the end alae ©) pa. we sie . 
passed through various existences and eventually became au poe sane - terrl ying orm 
wandered about in the uninhabited forests of the Sahyidri mountains for many years In great 
distress and without food. 

Once upon a time a holy Brihman, by name Vireba, a religious man and one of the leaders 
of the followers of Siva, who was wandering on the face of the earth, intending to make 
pilgrimages to all holy places, came to the Varada, and alter bathing in that hol y stream anid 
worshipping Madhukesvara he (Virésa) was returning to his home holding bilua leaves in hits 
hand, Seeing the holy Brahman passing through the Sahyddvi forest the goblin, hungry 
and thirsty, came to devour him. On seeing her, he, being distressed ancl frightened, “urn 
away fast, but she followed him quickly and seized him violently. In his extremity the 
Brihman threw the bilva leaves upon her, and at the mere touch of them she Jef him anc 
went far from him, She fell at his feet crying: — ‘ Save me! save me!’ Secing her, the 
wondering Brahman asked her what was the matter, That worshipper of Siva, whose 
heart was full of fear, said to her, who was unfit to be seen wid of terrible votee and 
horrible shape: — Virega said: —‘O most cruel, terrible and fearsome goblin, tell me who you 
ave and why you have such an ugly shape.’ 


Hearing the voice of Virésa and remembering hor former sins the goblin replied : — 
‘Previous to this, Iwas the wife of a Brihman in my fifteenth birth. O Brilman, my husband's 
name was Mirtanda and my name was Chandika. Sometimes I used to wish cevil to my 
linsband and did not act according to his wishes: weeping and casting myself down on the 
ground I daily cursed my husband, and I used to weep when ever LT approached hin. 
I subdued ‘people by various philtres and charms ; and I was addicted to adultery wn also te 
improper conduct, I stole money belonging to my husband and gave it to other people. 
I used to eat before my husband ate and I ate from the cooking utensils: my husband resect 
to eat after me and I used to stand before him in dirty garinents. I used to sit on the bre, 
on the mortar aud on the threshold.3 Iused to look at my husband severely and > perk te 
him harshly. Iwas addicted to drinking and used to talk to Siidras. Lf any beantiful porsun 
came within my view I subdued him forcibly with charms and philtres and sported with ditaas 
to my heart’s content. 


‘Once upona time, when under the inflacuce of liquor, I burned ( own my husbands house, 
end my husband knowing me to be of such bad habits abandoned me, MMe married ianothen 
woman according to the law, and aftera while I died and went to SydmanifP | Yann on seeinge 
me despised me deeply, and saying ‘O servants, throw her down, beat herand bind her,’ he of 
the terrible shape plunged me into torment. He made me live in hell up to the of the Nalpa and 
caused me great distress. After that he caused me to enter the wombs of the lowest kinds of 
animals, I will tell you of those lives, and when I think cf them I tremble: —ia the fourteenth 
life I was a tigress; in the thirteenth birth I was a lioness: in the twelfth life 1 was a (fernale) 
alligator ; in the eleventh life I was a mungoose; in the tenth life I was a lizard: in 
the ninth life I was a python; in the eighth life I was a vile bitch; © Brahmin, ta the 
seventh life I was a sow; in the sisth life IT was alien; in the fifth I was w serpout; in 
the fourth 1 was a porcupine ; and in the third I was a crow: in the second birth I was a 
pee ieee blind and 3 by leprosy, and the cavities of my nose and ears were full 
ol ulcers and worms: my r Lons anc 4 °C Veaaaneteirl: -% eats voy 
weeping, distressed ee a eek ae : ey ie oe 
this condition, burnt by the sun, naked and unabl uate G ns earteay peed eae 

: rable to walk. Uttering the words ‘Siva! 
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12 Tit, entered into the womb of a goblin. 


1 The city of Yama — the lower regions, 
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Biva!’!3 he went away, and I, distressed in various ways, died on the spot. I then entered 
into the womb of a goblin, and there also I was in great distress, I had a large and protruding 
belly, a large mouth and nose, hollow eyes, tawny hair, my hands and feet were like 7¢lie 
(nalm-leaves), my neck was thin enough to pass through the eye of a needle, and my voice 
was as terrible as the clouds at the end of the Kalpa.’’ And now my shadow always looks like 
the sky, water seems like stone, trees look like brambles, and what I eat appears like poison : 
distressed in this way, I have passed five hundred ycars. But having fortunately seen you 
I consider myself blessed. I once heard the name of Siva when I was in the form of a Mahar, 
and owing to the greatness of that merit I have met you to-day. O great sir, relieve me, 
relieve me! The good are full of compassion.’ 


So greatly lamenting she fell prostrate at his feet, The humbled woman, remembering 
her trials, wept sore and the great sage saw her rolling, much distressed, on the ground. 
His heart melted with compassion for her, aud in order to remove her sorrow he said: — 
‘O goblin daughter, geb up and take courage: I will relieve you to-day; be quiet, he 
quiet.’ So saying, he went away from her and made’ a cavity of his hands :—‘O goblin, 
hollow-eyed, fearful and of trembling body, hear me! The Varadi is the holy river for men, 
She is in the city of Vanavisl. She actually bestows beatitude ; the mere beholding of 
MadhukéSvara secures happiness. What reason can there be for anxiety for men after death, 
when there is so great store of happiness there?’ So saying, he took her with him and went 
back to the Varadi. Seating her on the bank of the river he bathed himself, and then plunged 
her body in the sacred stream, saying: ‘May Madhukésvara save (you)!’ At the mere touch 
ef the holy water she lost her goblin shape and he adorned her body with the cast-off flowers 
of Madhukésvara. Immediately the followers (attendants) of ‘Siva, brightening all the eight 
directions (of the heavens), came quickly to them with the vumdnas® They placed the lovely 
woman, wearing beautiful garments and smeared with sandal-wood powder, in the vimdne, 
which grants all desires. Then the good woman, adorned with all kinds of ornaments and 
accompanied by the Brahman, felt much satisfied in her heart, and after walking round the 
Brahman and worshipping Madhukéévara, she, shining with her own lustre, got into the 
vimdna, and while all the people and the people of Vanavisi were looking, she was borne 
swiftly to the paradise of ISailisa. 


Vanavast is the place to live in, Madhukégvara is the object to be seen, the Varadii is the 
river to bathe in for all people scarching for religious and other happiness, Theretore 
MadhukSvara should always be chosen as the object of worship. That merit which is obtained 
by charity, that benefit which is gained (by bathing) in holy waters, that happiness which is to 
be found in all other sacred places is to be gained by worshipping Madhukésvara, O good 
people, a certain hunter named Hunda coming (to Vanayisi) with the intention of stealing, 
saw the worship of Madhukésvara, and went to Kailisa.” 


Part ITI. 
A sALuration to the great teacher Dattatréya ! 


The Rishis said: — “O great sage, whose sin has been put away by saluting the feet of 
Siva,—thou who knowest, by the favour of thy teacher, both the past and the future, we 
pray thee to tell us in detail the holy story of Madhukésvara. Who wos the hunter named 
Hunda, and when did he come to steal? When did he come to Madhukégvara-protected 
Vanavisl? When did he see the worship of Siva, and how did he attain to final happiness ?. 
Thinking over all this, please tcll us in detail.” oe 

15 Expressive of pity, compassion: also occasionally of disgust, 1 Corypha wmbracultfera, 
i7 [, e,, the thunder, ete., at the end of the world. 
18 T, 2,, assumed a prayerful attitude, 19 The chariot of the gods, self-directed and self-moving. 
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Sita replied :— “QO assembly of Rishis, who are desirous of hearing, peep bo my story. 
by the mere hearing of which your devotion to Siva will be increased. O Bri bmaus, formerly 
a the Tréth-Yuga, in the time of the great sage Manu, there lived a certain hunter nameit 
Hunda, the leader of the tribe of Pulindas2° THe was cruel, a slayer of animals and fond of 
hunting: he was very expert in the use of the bow, and he was: very brave, He hae pon 
brothers, who were like him and were always murderers”! The wicked Pulinda lying in wait*# 
ased to kill travellers ; the evil-hearted man was always anxious to take away the wealth of 
others, Doing this and being eager to amass great wealth he meditated where to build = 
fort that his enemies could not enter. 


While he was debating with himself in this way, his beloved wife Pulikasi, the daughter 
of Bahunda, a cruel woman, thought: ‘Now I will ruin my father's enemy.’ | So thinking she 
came gently to her husband, and Puolikisi spoke thus: — ‘There is no doubt that all your 
followers are against you, therefore you should always act circumspectly. ‘Phe fortress 
belonging to my father is m a but on a mountain. There is no doubt that it belongs to 
as by inheritanee. There is much water on the hill which cannot be found by strangers, and 
there are many lions, tigers, bears, etc,, there, and in the hill there is also great treasure which 
has been amassed by my ancestors. A king named Malla, residing in the city of Baindavi,2 
knowing that my parents had grown old, came there with a large army. Besieging the hill- 
fortress he killed my parents; and taking all the wealth and turning ont our followers and 
relations, the brave king,. Malla, took possession of the fortress. I, who had beon turned 
eut and gone to another country, came to you.4 Upto this time Ihave never told this to 
you. ‘I shall do something when opportunity offers’ — thinking thus, O husband, I did 
not tell you this before. He? now resides in Baindavi, having his heart and miu attached to it. 
He has a few warviors, but they are not very brave, You are wise and powerful, and your 
brothers are powerful also. You have many mountaineers, 7. e., Anudhias, Iiritas, Kunas, 
Pulindas, Pulasikas,2° Kaéas, Kélhas, Abhiras :?7 all these are always attached to you. O my 
beloved, I should like to start this very day.’ 


Hearing this speech of Pulikasi, the chief of the Pulinda tribe praised his wife for her 
foresight, and said to the leader of his men:—‘O Kumbhanda, by my order call all the 
dwellers in the forest quickly, with their weapons: call all the hunters of my caste, the Pulindas, 
the Birukas, all the Prahmikas :25 and all our other friends. ‘his day LT intend to scale the 
best of the hill fortresses.’ , 


Hearing him say this, Kumbhinda, according to the orders given him by Iunda, sent 
messengers to the various hill forts and forests to summon all the lenders of the hunters 
residing there. On receiving the summons all the hunting tribes set ont, keeping one man 
behind for the protection of their respective homes. Some mounted on horses, some on cle- 
phants, some on donkeys, some on jackals, some on lions, some on tigers, some on bears, some on 
porcupines, carrying bows, painted bows,® clubs, javelins, spears, maces, slings and swords in 
their hands: all the tribes living in the forests of Mauficha, Muiicha, Bhata, Bherinda,®° ete., 
(came). Seeingthem come, Hundaharangued them as follows:—‘ All the warriors have become 
proud and puited up because they are living with Malla, They killed my wife’s parents, captured 
the fort and drove all my relations away to foreign countries. This day, accompanied by you, 








os 20 A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe, particularly hunters, more especially to the tribes of Ceutral 
ndia, 
2 TL e., takers of life. | | 22 Tit., blocking the way. 
28 Or Vanavasi. (% T.e., married you, 25 J.¢,, Malla, 
2 Possibly inhabitants of Pulisika, the modern Hulsagi in the Belgaum District, 
37 An aboriginal race inhabiting the Karnitik&; they are mentioned in the Brihat-Samhita, 
Mahibhirata and Ramédyana (see ante, Vol. XIV. page 321) 
| % Aboriginal hill-tribes ; no traces are forthcoming of them, 
Sl Chitradhanus, Ornamented or indented bows. 60 Forest tract; their exact situation is unknown, 


Vishnu-Purdna, 
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I will besiege the fort, and having killed all the defenders I will afterwards destroy her 
principal enemies.’ 


Hearing Hunda’s speech, all the leaders of the mountaineers accepted it and cheered,?! 
He then set out, followed by them, for the hill on which the fort was situated, At the 
time of his departure all kind of music were played, many large drums, cymbals, bells, 
kettle-drums, side-drums, tambourines, madhus,3? mandalas°3 majéstas[?]34 and golden horns. 
Being excited by the music they went with him, cheering and shouting. From the different 
kinds of cheering and shouting, it would seem as if the god of death had come accompanied 
by thunder-clouds, and the Taulavas®® wondered what it was. Thus making an uproar, they 
torcibly ascended the hill, going from one forest to another; and clambering over large. 
rocks, they at length came in view of the fortress, situated on the top of the hill: the stones 
of which ave always wet with the spray of waterfalls, having the soothing sound of bamboos 
blown by strong breezes, and beautified by numerous date palms, hétaki’® trees and 
palmyra and fan palms. The bill, having betel-nut trees on it, looked lofty and shapely as the 
vetel-nut tree, and was fragrant with the sap of the large sandalwood trees broken by the 
elephants (in their passage). 


On seeing the fortress they (the assailants) cheered. The soldiers of Malla, residing in the 
fort, heard them shouting, and viewing them from the interior of the fortress, they jeered 
at them : — ‘ these soldiers are weak, our (leader’s) parents, being unsuspecting and old, acted 
foolishly, but we are strong.’ Thus thinking, they carried Hugda and placed him on the top 
of the hill.37. They all then, by his orders, went back to their respective homes, as they came. 
When they were all gone, the hunter made himself happy with his wife, and during the 
night he used to descend from the hill and plunder the market-towns, returning to the 
hill with his booty. O Brahmans, after a time, he thought (much) that he would revenge 
himself by murdering Malla on a certain night, Then the wicked man got ready to go with 
his brothers and his followers, disguised as pilgrims, on one stvardtvt, They set out with some 
pilgrims on the pretence of going to the ydtra of Madhukésvara at Baindavi. On the way they 
all sang (hymns), muttered prayers and meditated, being devoted to the feet of ‘Siva. Having 
bathed in the river Varada, and having applied holy ashes to their foreheads, they, wearing 
rosaries and carrying things necessary for worship, stood near Siva, Then Hunda, pretending to 
be a pilgrim, stood with the other pilgrims in the mandapa of Siva. Malla then came there with 
his wife and sons and daughters, and the people of the place, and performed a great worship 
with auspicious Obilva3®& leaves and dréna®® flowers, mdlati#? flowers, kun da“ flowers, 
manddrat2 flowers, and hkétahi flowers; also with coloured rice, various kinds of dainties, 
cocoanuts, pomegranates, plantains, jackfruit, mangoes, grapes, dates, etc. Intending to 
please Madhukéévara with his great devotion, he offered these sacrifices to Sambhu with great 
respect and effusiveness. At the end of the worship the great king4® served the god with 
a dance. All the people who had come there, besmeared with holy ashes and decorated with 
holy rosaries, performed worship in many ways. Some recited Purdnas, some said prayers 
some chanted Védes, some told religious stories, some read from the Sdstras so as to please 
Siva, some uttered holy spells and some muttered prayers, and some devotees of ‘Siva danced, 
throwing up their garments.“4 In that great festival some dancing-girls danced, and various 
a an a a a i ie 


$1 J. 6., uttered the words ‘ Sddhu, sidhw >; the challenge of wrestlers to each other, the sound produced by the 
beating of the hand on the arm and thigh. | 
82 Musical instruments, not now in use, 


22 The modern myidanga, tabor. - %& Various sorts of drums. 
85 ‘The people of the Tulu country or Tulu-speaking people. | . 
36 Pandanus odoratiasimus. . 87 That is, made him master of the hill. % Hgle marnielos, 


9 A tree bearing white flowers: called after Drina, the son of the sage Bharadvaja, 

60 The great flowered jessamine (Jasminum grandiforum). 

41 Jasminum arborescens : a small tree bearing large white flowers, 

42 The coral tree (Erythrina fulgens) 8 I. ¢., Malla. 44 A favourite form of worship. 
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kinds of masical instruments were played, and many devotional songs were sung. Having 
finished the great worship in the presence of the god, he offered oblations, together with th e 
other principal people and citizens who were present. He offered the oblation in the name ot 
-va, and also in the name of the protector, and he kept awake till the auspicious time.*5® He 
worshipped the pair (husband and wife), and gave various charitable gifts. 


Hunda meanwhile was watching his opportunity during the great ceremony. Keeping 
himself awake, he was thinking within himself: ‘When shall 1 kill Malla P When he is asleep P 
When shall I break into the treasury of the god ? When shall I burn the houses ? When shall T 
utterly destroy all the citizens?’ Thus thinking he could not sleep that night, owing to 
excitment. 


The followers of Malla, taking him for a thief, beat him, and, noticing his movements, told 
the king‘about them. ‘The king kept silence at the time, and completed the worship of ISvara. 
‘He ate his meal the next day and satisfied all the Brihmans greatly, Then calling together ali 
his tributaries*® and ministers, he made up his mind to kill the crnel Hunda and the Pulindas 
and to take possession of the hill, He therefore assembled many brave warriors skilled in 
war, and they, being led by many kings, pursued after Hunda, and in their pursuit they 
made a great noise in the forest on that hill. 


Hunda, seeing that they were come to kill him, ran away, and they pursued him in 
thousands. Intending to go to his own fortress, he came to the bottom of the hill, where the 
soldiers of Malla wounded him with their avrows; wherenpon, he, being confused, began to run 
about hither and thither (aimlessly), and they, coming near him, seized him and killed him on 
the spot. All the kings, after killing his followers and his brothers, went back to their 
respective homes, and then the country became tranquil. Then the followers of Yama came 
with their nooses and rods, and bound and beat Hunda, and took him to the abode of Yama, 


On the way?’ the followers of Siva, seated on the desire-gratifying wmdia, going quickly, 
met the followers of Yama and beat them angrily, and, stopping and releasing Hunda from 
the nooses, they caused him to sit in the wimina, The servants of Yama, panting and 
standing at some distance, spoke thus: — ‘Oh you devotees of the Lord Siva, who are acting 
properly4® we salute you! This hunter is an evil-doer and a slayer of animals, he is not fit to be 
seen by the god (Siva): therefore leave him and go. He used not to perform the holy worship 
of Siva on Monday; he never performed the observance of Sivardtri: he did not worship Siva 
on Ashtami, or on Chaturdasi, or on any holy day. Therefore, leave him and go. He did not 
go (on pilgrimage) to any place of Sankara; he did not bathe in any Tirthas; he never conse- 
crated himself to the religious observances of Siva. Therefore leave him and go. Doubtless 
we need tell you nothing more.’ 


The followers of Saikara, on hearing the words of the followers of Yama, replied thus : — 

O followers of Yama, what you say is just. Now listen: we give you a concise*® reply to your 

many words. Sivaratri is the specialday for all who worship Siva. O ye followers of Yama, 

‘it is indeed an inestimable benefit to any one if he goes to Siva’s (holy) place (on that day). 
This Pulinda, a righteous person and a leader of the worshippers of Siva, went to the holy river 

Varada, and, keeping vigil near MadhukéSvara, witnessed the great worship. Even the great 

serpent (Mahasésha) cannot count all his merits, Therefore this person deserves to be near the 

feet of Siva. O followers of Yama, cease your murmuring. ‘Sahkara always resides in these 

holy places, Vardnasi, Kailisa, Mandara, on the top of the Sahyadri, Gékarna and Madhuka :5° 

Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaigyas, Sidras, and even persons born in the lowest caste,5! such as 
Antyajas,"? Chandalas,*> Pulikasas, if they bathe specially in the Varada on Sivaratri, and see 








8,7, 6, till day-break, #8 Dependant kings or chiefs, 
_ ef Lit., in the middle of the way. 43 Lit., in the right way. 
a9 Tit., one. | 50 Or Variavast, 51 Lit., born of the lowest wombs. 


53 Méhars, 55 Out-castes of mixed parentage, Brihman and Stidra, 
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Madhukégvara, doubtless, become one with Siva. All those mortals who pray thus, ‘O god 
Sambhu, residing in Vanavisi! O Madhukéévara, mercifully save me, who am trembling-in fear 
in this wordly life,’ are to go to Kailisa.’ So saying, the followers of Siva, triumphing and 
singing praises, wentaway. O Dvijas*4 (Brdhmans), this is the most success-giving of all the 
(holy) places of ‘Siva. This place is the giver of beatitude and is Siva’s favourite spot.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE VILLAGES IN THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA GRANTS FROM 
TORKHEDE AND BARODA. 


BY GEORGE BUHLER, -Pa.D., LL.D., C.1.E. 


In the Torkhede grant of the Gujarit Rashtrakita Govinda, published by Dr. Fleet in 
the Epigraphia India, Vol. III. p. 53 ff., the local chieftain Buddhavarasa grants the village 
of Gévattana, belonging to the estate of twelve villages, called Siharakkhi, to the 
community of the Chaturvedins of Badarasiddhi, Dr. Fleet has already stated that 
Siharakkhi must be the modern Serkhi, mentioned in the Postal Directory of Bombay, and 
must le close to Baroda. The identification is phonetically unobjectionable and certainly 
correct. For the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 29, shows Serkhi north-west of 
Baroda, on the river Men, a tributary of the Mahi, in N. Lat, 22° 20’, and E, Long. 73° 8’. 
A little further north lies the small hamlet of Kétna, which may be identified with 
Gévattana, or rather its equivalent Gévattanaka. Gédvaltianaka would regularly become 
Gétnd in Gujariti. But the hardening of the medial consonants, which is not rare in Pali and 
in later Prakrit dialects, occurs also in the vernaculars. Badarasiddhi, where the donees 
resided, is the modern Bérsad in the Kaira Collectorate. The fact that éadara becomes in 
Prakrit d6ra is well known, and is particularly mentioned by Hemachandra in his Prakrit 
Yrammar, 1. 170. The vernacular equivalent is bér, The second part of the compound siddhi 
must in Gujardti become sidk, as short final vowels are invariably dropped, as in néé for nati 
and numerous other words. The form of the name, Bérsidh, which thus results, is, I believe, 
still occasionally used and found also in the name of the Brahmans of the town, who are called 
both Bérsidhas (Sherring’s Indian Castes, II. p. 261) and Bérsadas. The more common form 
Bérsad is the result of the tendency of the Gujaritis to substitute a for ¢ — whereby they 
convert, as the proverbial saying is, even Siva into a corpse, Sava, — and to drop the aspiration 
of aspirated consonants. I may add that Bérsad is not very distant from Serkhi-S tharakkhi. 


A Brahman of the Bérsad-Badarasiddhi community is also the donee in the Baroda 
grant of the Gujarit Rishtrakita Dhravardja II., published by Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Vol, XIV., 
p. 196 ff. The name of the town is spelt in this case Vadarasiddhi, because the grant does 
not use the letter 6a, but invarably expresses it by va. The majority of the other geographical 
names mentioned in the grant is traceable on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 8, 
in the Daskroi TalukAé of the Ahmadibdd Collectorate. But it is necessary to correct the 
reading in 1, 81 (p. 200), where Dr. Hultzsch doubtfully reads “grdméparata[sta]sitdvallindmd, 
The bracketted letter is really a badly formed ¢, as may be seen from a comparison of the é 
in deandrdrhha® (1. 84) and dchhéted (1.45), The name of the village is, therefore, in reality 
Asilavalli. = | | ee 
| With this correction we obtain the following data from the grant, which may be at once 
confronted with those on the map mentioned :— Py ee | 


GRANT, | -. Map, 


| Village granted : Pusilavilli oa | O 
in the District 2S Kasahrada - - Kasandral 





& Dvijas (lit., twice-born, Brahmans). > 1 In N, Lat. 22°54’ and BE. Long. 72° 32. 
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GRAN?r. Mar. 
J Vébich cha nadi Khari river 
Boneday reset | Véorivadraka Barédra (?)* 
Boundary, South: Chatuhsari Chésar? 
Boundary, West : . Asilavalli Aslali* 
Boundary, North: Vinhuchavalli Vinjhol> 


With respect to the name K4sandra, often called Riasindra-Paladi or Palri, it must be 
noted that it represents not the Sanskrit form, given above, ne its Prakrit equivalent 
Kasadraha, the second part of which in Gujarati becomes dvd or dri, as in Gédhra or Gédra, 
the representative of Gédraha. The modern Barédra for Vorivadraka, properly Bériva- 
draka, furnishes an instance of the transposition of two vowels, which occurs also in other 
Gujarati names. Properly it ought to be Béridra or Boradra, The change is m this case 
probably due to the influence of the name Barédra, which occurs 80 often on the map of 
Gujarat. It is interesting to learn from the inscription that the river Khari was called formerly 
Vahichcha. Is a name like Vechh or Bechh still applied to any part of its course?! The 
place of Piisilvilli is now occupied by a village called Kopra. 





AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT RELATING TO THE FIRST BURMESEH WAR, 
PREFACE BY R. C. TEMPLE. 


Preface. 


Some few years ago I purchased a copy of Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, 
1827, in a binding by Hering, unfortunately much injured, which had belonged, by the book- 
plate in it, to C. Hopkinson, C.B,, the fact of the Companionship of the Bath being inferred 
from the device of the Order depending from the coat-of-arms. 


At page 216 there is a MS. footnote of interest in the present connection. It is attached 
to Doenment No. 178 (B), which is an extract from the Government Gazetie of the 18th April, 
1826. This document commences quaintly,— “ We have been favoured with the following 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Deputation to the Court of Ava’’—and then proceeds to 
publish a diary of the deputation, It appears that on the way up the Irrawaddy, on the 28th 
February, 1826, the deputation met Mr. Price, the Missionary, and, after dinner, “there was a 
good deal of desultory conversation kept up amongst us, Just before the meeting broke up, he 
(Mr. Price) acquainted us that he had an interview with the King and Queen the day before 
in the morning ; that great alarm prevailed on account of our deputation; that the Queen fell 
into hysterics, and that the King, on seeing him, had called out, ‘Oh Price, save me’: that this © 
was caused by a false idea of the object of the deputation, it being said that the chief of our 
flying artillery was coming up, that we were spying out the road, and that, under the guise of a 
present to the King, one of the articles we were bringing was @ musket so contrived as to 
explode without gun-powder.’? Now the footnote above-mentioned js that attached to this 
last remarkable statement, and itruns thus: — “ This was a very beautiful, well-made, and most 
powerful steel cross-bow, with silk strings which I had got made just before leaving London, 
in the beginning of the year 1824, by Jackson, in Wigmore Street, and which Sir Archibald 
Campbell requested me to let him have to form one of the presents to be sent to the Burmese 


king. I did so, together with a handsome new silver watch I had just received from Madras 
for my own use. — OC, Hoprinson.”” 





2 In N. Lat, 29° 55’ and EB. Long. 72° 43’. 


8 In N. Lat, 22° 54’ and B, Long. 72° 41’, 
& InN. Lat, 22 55’ and E. Lat, 72° 38’, 


5 In N. Lat, 22° 57’ and BE. Long. 72° 41. 
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At the end of the book are bound into it a number of blank leaves, on part of which only, 
as if the writer had intended to include a great deal more than he accomplished, is the docu- 
ment to which these remarks are a preface. It is unsigned, but is written in the same clear 
handwriting as the note first quoted, and is, therefore, presumably, by the same writer. 


The document is commenced merely with “‘ See Appendix, page xxix ,”’ and by a reference to 
that page will be found the official (Government Gazette, May 22nd, 1826) version of the private 
narrative which the MS. gives of the first attempt to cross the mountains between 
Prome and Arracan. 

At p. 214, in a distribution statement of the British force in Ava (Government Gazette, 6th 
April, 1826), it is stated that ‘‘the Detachment en route to Arracan consists of the 18th Native 
Infantry, with Lieutenants Trant and Bissett, of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department.”’ 

I have two copies of a remarkable book, — Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to May 
1826, ‘‘ by an officer on the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department” ; John Murray, 
1827 — on the front inside cover of one of which is noted, apparently by some one making a 
catalogue, ‘‘[Trant, Capt. J. A.J.” That Capt. Trant was beyond doubt the author of this 
anonymous — and, to my mind, most intelligent of all the individual books on the War — may 
be taken for granted from a footnote in Lawrie’s Pegu, 1854, to p. 287: —  Trant’s Two Years 
in Ava, Ch. X.”” Now, from p. 416 of that book, which commences a third account of this same 
expedition, we learn in a footnote that “the contents of this Chapter [XVII.], with but few 
exceptions, were published by order of Government in the Calcutta Government Gazetie for 
May or June, 1826,” 

It would thus appear that Capt. Trant was the author of both the printed accounts of the 
journey from Prome into Arracan; but who the author was of the narrative now published I 
cannot say, for he could not have pata ‘OC, Hopkinson’ himself, as he was too senior an officer 
to be with the party. 

From his copy of Wilson’s Documents, we learn who ‘ C. Hopkinson’ was, Thus, at p. 87, 
where an account is given of the attack on Melloon [Malén] on 20th January, 1825, we find :— 
“ The efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the most meritorious description, but to 
none was the success due in a greater degree than to the Artillery and Rocket Corps! under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkinson and Lientenant Blake.” This notice also accounts for a MS, 
‘marginal correction in Col. Hopkinson’s handwriting on the same page toa statement in the 
text :— “Colonel Sale was wounded whilst in his boat.’ On this Col. Hopkinson remarks, 
“ just as he got ashore.” — | | 

At p. 194 ff. is given Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatch on this action, which contains, 
and no doubt gave rise to, the mistake as to how Col. Sale was wounded. In this despatch, 
Sir Archibald recommends Col. Hopkinson to the Governor-General’s notice, And, again, at 
p. 210 ff. is published the Governor-General’s Orders after the war,in which “ Brigadier and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hopkinson ” is twice mentioned with distinction. 

With these remarks I now print the MS. in full. It can be compared, as above said, by 
students with Trant’s two published accounts, which are not at all inaccessible, 


Document. 


Narrative of an Expedition by a Detachment of the 18th Regiment of the Madras Native 
Infantry commanded by Major David Ross, and accompanied by Lieutenant Trant of His 





1 Ina curious collection of old-world chromo-lithographs and plates entitled, ‘To the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the Hast India Company these eighteen views taken at and near Rangoon are respectfully dedicated, 
by permission, by their Grateful, Obedient, Humble Servant Joseph Moore, Lieut. of His Majesty’s 89th Regiment,’ 
. and published by both Kingabney and Clay in 1825, in Plate 12 is shown a rocket, rather ont of drawing. 
The Plate is entitled ‘Rangoon, the position of part of the “Army previous to attacking the stockades on the 
Sth of July, 1824.’ This collection of Plates is worth examining, if only to grasp the difference in methods aud 
implements of warfare between the First and Third Burmese Wars, a period of about 60 years only. 
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Majesty’s Service, and Lieutenant Bissett of the Hast India Company’s Service, both 
belonging to the Quarter-Master-General’s Department, as Surveyors to ascertain the 
practibility of moving a body of Troops through the Arracan Mountains from Prome to 
Arracan. The Corps had with it a party of 50 Native Madras Pioneers with two Officers. 


The party commenced its march by crossing the River Trawaddy at Pekang Yeh, where 
it was about 1,600 yards broad, on the 13th March 1526, a short time after the treaty of peace 
was signed with the Burmese at Yandaboo, from whence ib moved to Pekang Yeh in elght 
pleasant marches, and, on its arrival, encamped close to the River for the facility of embarking, 
while the Officers occupied the Kyong, which is one of the finest buildings I ever saw, put 
at present gave us a most melancholy picture of the miseries of war. The richly gilt, 
embossed and inlaid with coloured glass boxes lay broken and scattered about, as did the 
books, many of them on religious subjects being in the golden Pali type, thus wanton] 
destroyed by the followers of our Army. On our approach to Pegam Mhew, the Burmese 
Chief, who had been sent with us for the purpose of procuring us supplies and assistance, 
and safe conduct through the hitherto unexplored country by any European, arrived from the 
opposite shore at 11-0 o’clock, bringing in his company twelve canoes, and the crossing of the 
River immediately commenced, so that before dark 200 men, with a proportion of baggage, was 
got over. The elephants, 36 in number, were sent higher up the River, and were crossed 
over to an island in it, from whence they easily swam the rest of the way over. The next day, 
the 14th March, was employed in transporting over the remainder of the detachment with the 
Commissariat, which was effected with the trifling loss of three ponies and five or six bullocks, 
The breadth of the River at this season was about 1,200 yards, and from the point of embarka- 
tion to where we landed,-1,600 yards, with avery strong current. About 11 o’clock next 
day, loth, Lieutenant Bissett, of the Survey Department, and myself started with the Commis- 
siariat for Sembaya Gung; the Regiment moved inthe evening. After proceeding a short 
distance along the banks of the River, leaving a small fishing village on our left, we struck 
inland to the village of Kntchmen. The whole of this part of the country is overflowed during 
the rainy ‘season, and a rich deposit remains on the water subsiding ; indeed, the whole soil 
appears alluvial, and the country, everywhere that we have seen, is extremely fertile, and in the 


neighbourhood of the village rice was cultivated by irrigation, the water raised, a8 in India, by 
the Piccotah, or Yettum. | | | 


The village of Sembaya Geung must, from its present appearance, have been very extensive, 
but it is entirely destroyed, having been burnt by the Burmese when their Army retreated to 
Chelain Men, when the British Troops carried Maloon, to prevent the inhabitants remaining and 
giving any assistance in the way of supplies, We took up ground for the encampment of our 
little party to the southward of the village on the banks of the Chelain River, on arriving at 


which place we were told that the loads had been plundered from four balloeks, and that thig 


part of the country was noted for its number of thieves; one man was seized, but, no offence 
being proved against him, he was released. 


On the 16th we marched at daybreak, and arrived at the Chelain River about 8 o'clock ; 
the road was extremely good, and evidently very great pains had been taken to make it so, being 
bordered on each side by a parapet wall of brick, seemingly intended to protect it from the 
overflowing of the neighbouring paddy grounds which were. abundantly watered from the 
Chelain River, The whole of this part of the country had an appearance of richness and 
comfort producing the most pleasing effect, and was particularly striking to our party, so long 
accustomed to have seen little else than abandoned villages and deserted uncultivated fields. 


_ After breakfast I went with Lieutenant Bissett totakea survey of the Fort of Chelain Men,. 
which isa place of great antiquity, being one of the oldest brick forts in | 
Very insignificant as to strength, but its position is extremely well chose 
are completély surrounded with wa 


the country. It is 
| | | n; three sides of it 
ter, and the road to the south, also easily laid under water 
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also. Formerly the fort was entirely of brick, but there is now little of it remaining, except at 
the north-east side, but there is one bastion entire, but apparently of a later construction ; the 
sections between the remaining portions of brick-work are stockaded. The circumference 
of the fort we found about 2,634 yards. The houses both inside the fort and outside had 
been destroyed as at Sembaya Geung, and for the same reason. 

Chelain Men, during the late war, furnished 10,000 fighting men for the Burmese Army, 
the half of which only proceeded down the country towards Rangoon, and few of those who 
went had yet returned, It had been intended to have sent one wing of the Regiment, accord- 
ing to the instructions furnished us, by the way of Talack, but we had reason to believe that 
the road was quite impassable for beasts of burthen, and that there was no water, so this 


intention was obliged to be given up. 

On the 17th March we commenced our move at daybreak; the road led through extensive 
paddy grounds, but which at this season are dry. The high road strikes off to the right at 
the Pagoda Seeing-ghoon, and ran in a southerly direction, but is not frequented at this season 
of the year from the want of water. At this point our march lay in an easterly direction to 
the village of Pounglahary, which is situated at the foot of a small range of hills covered with 
jungle, and on the back of a very extensive Jheel, which is formed from the overflow of the 
great River Irawaddy. On this water there were numerous flocks of water-fowl of all 
descriptions, so little accustomed to be aunoyed or disturbed as to allow us to pass within a 
few yards of them, and afforded abundant game to those of our party fond of shooting. 
A large jackal was seen here by Capt. Smith, which proves Major Symes to be wrong in the 
assertion that there are no such animals in Ava. We encamped on the banks of the Jheel, 
about a mile from the village, and beyond it. It seemed to be numerously inhabited, the 
people coming in great numbers to see the “‘Colars Strangers.” From a small hill near the 
village we had a fine view of the plain beneath, extending to the banks of the Irawaddy, which 
appeared to be about four miles distant. 

Marched, as ususal, on the morning of the 18th. The first part of the road winding along 
the borders of the Jheel, which we then crossed for about a furlong, — to have gone round would 
have been'about a mile —at about a mile from the Jheel we ascended asmall Ghaut to the Pagoda 
of Minushutwah, and thence to the village of Kwazee, which is a considerable place, and in it 
there are boilers for saltpetre which is produced in the neighbourhood. From Kwazee to 
Koonzomy or Coonzomy is a distance of about three miles. Koonzomy is situated on the 
banks of the Mow River, which river is navigable for small boats. This place is the southern 
boundary of the Chelain District, which for richness and size is the finest in the Burmese Em- 
pire, and 1s said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. A little above Koonzomy we crossed the Mow 
River, and passed through the village of Keungulrah, which has a large gilt Pagoda and several 
good Kyoungs. Four miles from this place is the village Lehdine, at which we encamped; it 
gives its name to the District. The road for about two miles before we arrived at Lehdine 
rap between two Jheels of a large size, which served to irrigate a vast extent of paddy-ground. 


- This was a very long march, and the detachment did not reach its ground until very late, 
I was this day with the rear Guard, and did not reach my ground until one o’clock. We got 
some very fine toddy, which we found most refreshing, and abundance of fine fish. This 
district is said to contain 24 villages and 10,000 inhabitants, and is generally fertile. 


We started next morning at daybreak, as usual; the road led through an extremely well-_ 
cultivated country, interspersed with several groves of Palmyra-trees, from which are ex- 
tracted large quantities of toddy. This morning we had a specimen of the summary justice of 
the Burmese. The old Chief, who accompanied us, was displeased with some of the villagers ; 
he jumped off his horse, and, seizing a stick, the thickness of his wrist, made some of his attend- 
aunts hold the ecnlprits head to the ground. He began beating him with all his strength, 
taking a spring into the air at every stroke; we with some difficulty persuaded him, alter a 
time, to desist. | 
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We this day passed through several villages, al well inhabited, men, women, and children 
flocking to look at us; they were all very respectful, and did not appear _ any way alarmed; 
many of them, from their mode of making salaam, had evidently met with Europeans before, To 
prove the entire ignorance we were in as to the nature of the eountry, it was always understood 
that the Upper Provinces depended on the vicinity of Rangoon and Bassein for their supply of 
grain, and that our having the possession of these places would ent off the supplies from the 
interior, when, in fact, the reverse is the ease, as we could now plainly see, for almost the whole 
country we had passed from the banks of the Irawaddy was far better cultivated than any 
we had seen elsewhere. We this day passed by the village of Sheegeoun, whieh is inhabited 
by Shans, a very warlike race; they are something similar to the Burmese in appearance, but 
with features rather more prominent, and they wear loose trousers instead of the silk or cotton 
lownjee worn by the Burmese. We this cay encamped at the village of Kevensah, situated on 
the banks of the Mine River. The country about is low andjungly. This is the southern 
boundary of the Lehdine District. | 


In the evening we had a fine view of the mountains, and in the morning (20th March) we 
moved at daybreak, and, after twice crossing the Mine River, arrived at the foot of the first 
range of hills, and were now on the eve of deciding the so-much-questioned point of “ whether 
there was a practicable road or not from Ava, through, or over, the Mountains to Arracan’? — 
a fact which, could it have been ascertained two years before, would have saved the Government 
vast trouble and great expense, by being the means of terminating a most harassing warfare in 
about half the time it had taken, There was an evident ascent during the whole of this day’s 
march, but nothing bat what the cattle could easily surmount; after once more crossing the 
Mine River, we encamped in the vicinity of the famous Kyoung and Pagoda of Chatvah. The 
scenery at this place was really magnificent, the Pagoda and Kyoung standing on the summit 
of an almost perpendicular hill, the Kyoung being gilt from top to bottom. To the southward 
and westward was a range of hills, and in the valley beneath, in which we were encamped, 
the Mine River was flowing over its stoney bed clear as crystal, winding its course within a few 
paces of our tents. The Pagoda of Shoe Chatvah is considered of great sanctity, and resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of the Kingdom, At the Pagoda is shewn @ mark, an indentation 
on a stone, said to have been impressed by the foot of Gaudma, and which is held in great 
veneration. This footmark is enclosed in a small gilt Kioum, surrounded by a quadrangular 
railings; into its precints admittance can only be obtained by money, exacted by a person 
appointed by the Government, which demand seemed to be proportioned to the rank of the 
visitor, but the lowest demand seemed not to be less than about the value of 20 Rupees, The 
poorer classes, from whom payment was not enforced, paid their devotions outside the enclosure, 


In descending the hill on our return, one of the party had the curiosity 
of steps, which were found to be 970, the whole way covered b 
supported on pillars of carved teakwood. 


to count the number 
y @ beantiful carved canopy : 


On moving next morning we followed the course of the river, which winded through the 
hills for about 4 miles. We then ascended a small range, at the foot of which was an extensive 
plain covered with the most luxuriant pasturage, and cultivated land, wat 
Mine. After passing two small villages called Servah and Cheetalaing, w 
stockaded village of Massah Min, the chief place in the District, and to w 
and in which are seven villages compnted to hold 10,000 inhabitants ; 
ealled for during the last war was 300, none of whom were down t 
ployed as a Garrison in its stockade, and for the defence of the hills in its neighbourhood —the 
personal appearance of the inhabitants of this part of the country, not only from a more 
pleasing caste of features, but with their dress, being neater than any we had met with before, 


The stockade did not appear to be of any great strength, and wag falling to decay, but sur- 
rounded by a thick abittis [sic]. | | ) | 


ered from the river 
e arrived at the large 
hich it gives itsname, 

its quota of fighting men 
he country, but were em- 
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From this place the road led through a small range of hills covered by thick jungle, until 
we arrived at the small Kyoung village of Doh, and here the country for a short distance was 
more open. We encamped on the bank of a Nullah which empted itself in the Mine River, and 
which we had during this last march crossed and re-crossed nine times, Having had few oppor- 
tunities of observing the Kyeang until now, we strolled in the evening throngh the village 
which was surrounded by a strong pallisading as a protection from wild beasts, as well as to 
confine their cattle during the night, The Kyeangs are quite a distinct race of people, 
inhabiting only the hills; they appear to acknowledge the Burmese supremacy, but governed 
immediately by a Chief of their own race, and,contrary to mountaineers in general, they are not 
of a warlike character; none were employed by the Burmese during the war. They appear to 
have bnt little idea of religion, beyond the Sun and Moon as affording them light, and their 
cattle, wine, and poultry as affording them subsistence. The women, on arriving at the age 
of 40, have their faces tattooed, which gives them a hideous appearance, not improved by their 
dress, which is composed of black cotton; that of the men in general, white. They are em- 
ployed chiefly in fishing the mountain streams. The fish, when caught, is laid npona frame of 
bamboo, having fires underneath, and thus completely dried, and then become an article of 
traffic in the valleys, and are exchanged for rice, cloth, &e., &e. 


At the usual hour we commenced our march this morning, and almost immediately entered 
a narrow valley with extremely steep hills on each side, covered with thick jungle, which at 
this time was dry and withered, from the turning of the long waste grass, a thing that often 
occurs; and when it does, it, of course, destroys all vegetation for a time, within its course. 
The Mine River flows throngh this valley, and we this day crossed and re-crossed it 31 times. 
At one part of the road the ascent was so steep as to oblige us to dismount from our ponies, 
and it was the cause of much detention to our baggage. We stopped this day ata confined 
spot in the valley hardly large enough to give us space to pitch our Sepoys’ tents; we, however, 
contrived to crowd together, 


Knowing that we had to ascend the great range to-day, we moved off at an earlier hour 
than usual, which was the cause of some unpleasantness from the darkness, especially as the 
road was broken and rocky, and interspersed with water-courses of some feet deep; at the 
distance of little more than 4 miles from whence we started, we arrived at the foot of the great 
range of mountains, and here took our leave of the Mine River after tracing its conrse, a distance 
of about 30 miles. We then began to ascend the mountains in earnest, and on foot; to ride was 
out of the question. 


Our horses were led up, ourselves and followers scrambling after in the best way we could, 
stopping occasionally to rest and to allow the elephants and other cattle to come up. When 
about a mile up, we stopped to breakfast under the shade of some large trees, procuring water 
by descending about 200 yards on the north side, where a fine spring rises in a@ ravine, 
- surrounded by large trees and bushes of , . . .2 From this place for the distance of about 
a mile the road was very abrupt, and at one point of its defence was placed a stockade, the posi- 
tion well chosen —the advance to it from the western side being along the top of a narrow 
ridge from 12 to 15 feet broad and a distance of 5 furlongs, and the whole length of the ridge, 
_ with the exception of a narrow footpath, defended by a strong abattis. The road continued 

very abrupt, and great pains appeared to have been taken with it, but much injured by the 
torrents of water that must at times rush along it. The soil appeared of a gravelly nature, 
mixed with sandstone. Three miles further on, and we arrived at the summit of the Arracan 
Mountains on the great range of Pokoung Romah Toung, which is now the boundary of our 
Kastern Kmpire, The mountain we had just ascended is the highest of the range, and is called 
Marang-Mateng-toung ; the whole of this range,as far as we could see, was covered with a thick 


ron 








2 This and a second like hiatus seem to show that the writer was copying some MS, which he could not 
always read, 
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sovest of lofty trees, among which we observed the walnut flourishing most luxuriantly, the 
fruit of which, though not yet ripe, was of avery large size. Ata mile further we halted aut 
a stockaded position called Naddy Gine, which commands the whole of the road, and which, if 
oceupied by even a& small body of resolute men, would be a serious obstacle to overcome. Our 
party here were much distressed from a want of waiter, none being to be got except at the dis- 
tance of 600 yards and down an almost perpendicular descent - our elephants and cattle were 
consequently obliged to go without, although every exertion was made to procure it for them 3 
of course, both men and animals were excessively fatigued by the march : the rear guard did not 
come up until near two o’clock in the morning, leaving on the road three elephants and many 
bullocks. One elephant, as if he was perfectly aware of the difficulty, refused to attempt the 
ascent, even at the co mmencement. None of these animals could be recovered, although every 
pains was taken. The distance we ascended in this day’s march was six miles, two furlongs. 





We could not move this morning until 10 o’clock, but at this hour we set off. Our road was 
down a most precipitous descent tor 6 furlongs, when we came to a small spring of water which 
flowed in a valley on the right of the road, and here we stopped to allow our cattle to drink; 
we then descended again a distance of another 6 furlongs, and so very steep was the road that 
some of the cattle that fell, unable to recover themselves, came rolling over the others and 
causing great confusion and distress; even the elephants kept their feet with great difficulty. 
We here found a small weak stockade, intended apparently as an advanced post to the one on 
the hill. The road from hence wound round the side of a conical hill, with a steep precipice 
on our right. The whole of these hills were covered with a superior species of bamboo, growing 
up very straight to an immense height. An accident happened here which might have been 
attended with serious consequences, Lt. Vivian was leading his pony over a fallen tree, which 
the animal sprang over, and alighted on some ground which gave way with him, and, being 
‘unable to recover himself, rolled over the edge of the precipice and bounded over and over to 
the distance of 100 yards, when, to the great astonishment of every one looking on, the 
animal regained its feet apparently uninjured and began eating the surrounding leaves, 
Pioneers and ropes were obliged to be sent down to drag him up, and on his resurrection even 
his saddle was found to be uninjured. The nature of the ground during this march was much 
the same, being generally on a ridge on the side of a hill running aroundit. We had, at 
different times, a sight of the stockade we left in the morning, now towering above our heads 
and seemingly mingled with the clonds. At dusk we encamped atthe fall of a ridge at a place 
called Waddeh. A short way down the southern side of the ridge was a spring of water, and 
the access to it not difficult —a most important relief to our poor cattle. On this day’s march 
the baggage arrived between 9 and 10 o’clock pm. The ascents, after leaving this place 
were numerons, but the road generally good through a very fine bamboo jangle in which are 
numerous herds of wild elephants, the tracts [sic] of which could be seen in every direction. 
There was little variation in this day’s march, the road lay over the ridges and necks of land 
until within two miles of Surwaywah, when it began to descend gradually, and we shortly found 
ourselves to our great delight on the banks of the river Deng [sic]. Here we got plenty of fine 
fodder for our cattle and good encamping ground for ourselves. We had been led to suppose 
that from hence to Deng would be but a short march, and that the road was good, but we found, 
on crossing the river, and ascending the opposite hills, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
we conld keep on our feet, the ground being so remarkably slippery, and as we were marching 
before daylight, darkness added not a little to our embarrassment. Shortly, however, after the 
day broke, the road became better, running through a thick jungle. We crossed over eight 
mountain torrents, all of which had bridges composed of strong wood and well formed, but 
decay had commenced, and they would have been unfit for our troops to have passed over; | 
which was unlucky, as it gave our Pioneers much trouble to cut and form roads, which they 
were obliged to do up the steep banks. Weagain crossed the Aeng River, leaving the hills 
entirely to our right. The road now ran through a flat country covered with jungle. After 
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crossing the Kaing Nullah, and once more re-crossing the Aeng River, we arrived at the long- 
looked-for village of Aing. Here we found a small detachment of the 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry. ‘The headman of the village, with several of his people, came out to meet us, and 
afforded us every assistance in housing the men. 


We had thus successfully accomplished in twelve days a march through a range of 
mountains heretofore entirely unknown to Europeans, and the existence of any road through 
which, by which a body of troops could move, was not believed. This point is now decided, 
and in any future war with the Burmese this knowledge may be of great importance, leading 
as the route does into the very heart of the Burmese Empire. It appears that this road was 
commenced about the year 1816 by order of the present King’s father, who employed 500 men 
for the purpose, giving them at the rate of about seven Rupees a month. The responsibilty 
and superintendence of the work fell on the Chiefs through whose districts it passed. In 1817 
they had nearly gained the summit, when 200 more men were added to the working party, and 
the work was in consequence completed in 1818. 


We here enquired what means had been used to transport the famous colossal statue of 
Gaudma, taken by the Burmese from the Arracanese across the hills, and were told that forty 
years ago orders had arrived for it being sent to Ava by Ingy Kadoo, for which purpose the 
head was taken off, and the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then constructed, 
on which these different parts were floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandwaye ; thence it was 
transported in the same way to Tongo Koung, at the foot of the hills, where it remained until 
‘road was formed to Padown Mhew just below Prome, When the road was made, the three 
parts were placed on sledges and dragged by manual labour over the mountains to the banks of 
the Irawaddy. 


The only inhabitants we found at Aeng were Mugs, the Burmese having long since deserted 
to avert the deserved retaliation they were likely to meet with from this race of people for the 
numerous cruelties they had, practised on them during the . . - - and sway of the 
Burmese. Aeng is situated in a small plain, surrounded by @ thick jungle. In the front runs 
the Aeng River, and on each side of the village is a small viver, or rather large nullahs, From 
this place there is no road down the country,’the communication with the lower provinces 
being entirely by water through the Sunderbunds. 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. 0, BURNELL. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV., p. 342.) 
Mr, MANNER’S VARIANTS. 


No. 2, — THE ORIGIN OF THE BHUTA PANJURLI.%® 


When the God Narayana was in Vaikuntha and when the thirty and three kharérs of gods 
who are the offspring of Aditi,and Kanva and other ascetics, Narada and other Rishis 
Vidyadhara and other Bhita tribes, and Urvasi and other celestial women were serving at the 
feet of the god, one day Brahma came to pay a visit to the god Narayana. Atthat time the 


gate was kept by two watchmen named Jaya and Vijaya. Brahma asked them thus :— 
‘O Jaya and Vijaya, I wish to go in. Will the god be at leisure now?” — 


They answered :—“ O Brahmé, at this time there are many persons inside, but you will 
surely get an opportunity to go in.” | 











- 8 Two versions of this important Bhiita legend have already been given. This is the completest version and 
contains many remarkable passages.—R. C. T, es | 
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So saying, they let him in. Thereupon he went in and saw the god and thus exclaimed: — 
a Victory, victory, unto thee, O thon that fillest the fourteen worlds, thou omnipotent, eternally 
holy and eternally pure, thou spotless one and good and self-dependent, thou form of trans- 
cendental brightness, thou form of illimitable size.” 


While Brahma was thus praising him, the god addressed himand said:—“ O Brahma, art 
thou happy inthe exercise of thy authority? Is the whole of the creation in all the worlds 
progressing ?”’ | 

To this Brahma answered and said :—“O god, why dost thou test me thus? Dost thou 
not know how the worlds are going on? Art thou not he that doest all these things? Why 
dost thou speak thus, complimenting me ? Am I not thy [NarAyana’s] servant? Why 
dost thou make much of thy servant? Iam equal to the dust of thy feet. Thou oughtest not 
to speak so highly of me.” 

To this Nariyana answered and said :—‘ Tt is true that youare my servant ; but throughont 
the world if one respects others he will be respected by others; but if one does not respect 
others, others will not respect him. He should not shew him any disrespect. I will tell you 
something more: hear me. The people of the world commit sin and then blame me. They do 
not see their own sins, but blame me in vain, When they fall into distress, then only they 
remember me. But when they are in prosperity they forget me. What shall I do with such 
men? They commit sin only; they do not doany good deeds. They revile one another, They 
despise others, saying this man isso and so. Brothers born under the same roof, and of the 
same parents, quarrel and fight with one another, and fall upon forts and castles, and possess 
them and enjoy them, They do not support the mother that bore them, but hearken unto their 
wives, and forsake their fathers and mothers and brothers and hate them. Besides this, they 
make distinctions and say, that man is of that caste, this man is of this caste; he is 
of a low caste, Iam of a high caste. I must not touch him: it is a great sin for me to touch 
him. Besides this, they steal one another’s property, and covet one another's wives, and envy 
and hate one another, and kill one another by poison. All such heinous sins they commit, 
And yet I have not commanded them to do such things. I have not commanded them to 
bserve caste distinctions. I have commanded them not to lie, not to covet another’s wife, not 
to rob another’s property, and not to envy others. I have commanded them according to the 
Shastras which I have made. I have given them commandments according to the word. To 
me caste is nothing, Wherever righteousness, faith, truth, peace and a quiet mind are found, 
there [ hold communion. Those who do not act according to my statutes and commands have 
been condemned by me to receive Yama’s punishment in hell. Besides this, there are those 
who make distinctions at feasts. Such also will have to endure the punishment of hell, Now 
IT am very glad that you have come to me, What is the business for which you have come 
here? Tell me your purpose in coming to me,” 


When he said this, Brahmi answered and said :—‘O Lord, I am always anxious to see 
thee. But there is no means of doing it. I have no time, owing to pressure of work, Thou 
knowest it.’ 


To this, the god replied :—‘*O Brahma, sit awhile here; now Isvara will come. You 
can see him also and then go. See the wonderful things that take place here,” 


To this Brahma said:—“TI do not understand what the cause of this is. Thon must 
tell me.” | : | 3 


To this the god said :—“ See! what is to take place must not be told beforehand : whether 
‘it is known or not, it must not be told. Remember this advice.” : 


7 .While they were thus speaking, Tévara and Parvati were sitting on a throne in Kailésa, 
and sixty and four thousand of male demons were dancing joyfully and praising févara. 
They were leaping and shouting, running and biting at each other, and snapping and tearing 
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and spitting at cach other, and swallowing and sucking at each other, and bawling. In this 
manner they came before Iévara, ‘and prostrated themselves before his feet, and begged 
him to give them his orders. fSvara commanded them, saying: — ‘All of you must now 
come with me to Vaikuntha. The god Nariyana is there. He is the Lord of us all. Let ng 
pay him a visit, and return.” | 

At this, the great demons came ont very joyfully and descended fram Kailisa, Tévara 
and Parvati, sitting ona bull dancing like a black-bee, with trumpets and pipes and drums 
playing, came down from Kailéisa to Vaikuntha. At that time the door-keeper Jaya spoke 
to Vijaya thus :—“ O Vijaya, tell me, who is this coming with so much grandeur ?” 


He said :—“This is [évara coming to pay a visit to the god. What a multitude of 
demons is with him! What is this? Where were all these demons? Where will they get 
space to sit or move ?” 

While they were yet speaking, the demons came before and I[évara came behind them, 
When they approached the gate, Jaya and Vijaya quickly got up and stood before the gate with 
clasped hands, saying: — ‘Be gracious unto us poor gate-kecpers; we are always keeping 
the gate.” 

So saying and praising him, they kept their post as before. In this manner, Mvara 
entered in and began to praise Nariyana, and Brahma also praised Narfiyana., After both of 
them had finished praising him, Narayana asked tévaras -— §*O Ivara, are you dwelling in 
Kailisa as in former times, or are you worse off than formerly P ” | 

igvara answered : — “ By thy grace [ have been happy till now.” 

In this manner, while Brahma, Vishnu, and iSvara were speaking for a long time, the god 
Nariyana perspired. Then he scratched his arm-pit. Then some of his perspiration dropped 
down upon the earth, and out of that perspiration a great boar was born. He came upon every 
one and drove every one before him, At this, the followers of Tévara and the gods were 
astonished exceedingly, and asked the god Nariyana: — “ What is this P Whenceis this boar ? 
Where has he been so long ?. What is the cause of thisP Please tell us.” 

When all the gods asked this of the god Navriyana, he said unto them: — “O ye gods, 
hearken. In the world wickedness is increased among men, and they commit great sins. 
Therefore I have created a boar by my perspiration, and, giving a name to it, I have sent it to 
give trouble to the sinners, in order to humble them and make them wise.” 

Then the boar came sighing, grunting and roaring, and striking the carth with its tusks, 
and digging up the earth with both its fore legs as well as hind legs, and digging a pit and 
falling and leaping came tothe god; and stood before, him trembling in anger, and trembled 
more and more. Then the god Nirfyana said to Brahmi and igvara:—‘* Behold, the boar is 
dumb and cannot speak. Therefore it has now come to me that I may give it specch, and is 
trembling in anger. But now I will take away its form of a boar and give itin a minute before 
your very eyes the form ofa big Bhtita, which is the form ofa big man.’’ 

Sosaying, he took hold of the tusks of the boar and lifted it upand threw it away. At once 
the form of the boar was changed into the form of a man as tall as a cocoanut-tree. Sceing 
this being, all the gods were very much astonished, and said:—‘*O Lord, thou art the creator 

of the men of the fourteen worlds and of all theeighty-four lakhs of species of animals, Tothce 
it is not at all difficult to create this Bhtita. We know that thou art a great magician. Thou 
art very glorious.” | | 

While the gods were thus praising him, the man in the form of a Bhita leapt and came to 
the god and began to tremble. And yet he could not open his mouth without the permission 
of the god; and because he could not open his mouth he felt great distress. Then the god, 
knowing this, said to him ;—*“ Speak now aud beg of me whatever is in your mind; be no morein 
distress.” 
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Then the Bhata fell prostrate before the god and wept, shedding tears. Then the god 
said: — “Why do you weep? Vell me whatever you desive. I will give it to you. I will 
satisfy your lougings ; do not weep, rise up.” . 

In this manner, after the god had given him a promise and encouragement, the Bhita arose 
and evied aloud, and said to the god: — “O Lord, Iam thirsty, I cannot endure this thirst ; 
my throat is dried up without any moisture on account of my thirst. Show me a way to 
quench my thirst. If Tam to live I must first quench my thirst,” 


When he begged of the god in this way, the god said to him:—“ I know you ave very 
thirsty ; now, there is a large tank here called Déva-pushkarani., Go anddrink the water of 
fliut tank and quench your thirst. Then the Bhita went to the tank and stood upon the 
rink of it, and bowing his head drank the water very eagerly, and being filled and joyful, he 
vetrned to the god and said: — ‘¢O Lord, aveording to thy command, I went to the tank and 
dvank as much water as I wanted. Now my thirst is quenched, and I beg of you to give me 
some food, Thon hast created me in the form ofa Bhita, Thou only art my stay henceforth. 
Therefore, please shew me a way to obtain food.’ 


At this, the god said to him: — “ Behold, I have created you by the sweat of my arm-pif. 
Now if I donot support my son, it will be a great shame to me; therefore, 1 will shew you a 
great way; do not be anxious. Now, therefore, go down to the world. ‘There are many sinners 
there. They have infants and cattle, and children and calves, and cows and she-bnffaloes 
and he-buffaloes, and young heifers and young bulls, and many other animals. If you go and 
enter into the cowpens belonging to the sinners and attack the animals, they will come and see, 
I have, therefore, created and sent fifteen hundred kinds of diseases before you. I send 
you as & promoter of the diseases, and also, that you may get food, I have kept there 
wise men and charmers and fortune-tellers, who can distinguish the diseases from the 
doings of the Bhitas. Now if you go to the world and give trouble in the houses of the 
sinners, they will consult the fortune-tellers and come to know that the trouble was caused by 
you, and then they will put their trust in you and do justas you tell them, And they will 
believe in you gladly ont of fear, lest you shonld give them more trouble if they do not believe 
in you. Then you can take whatever sacrifices you like; have no fear as to that, You can 
take sheep, fowls, and such sacrifices of flesh ; besides this, you can take tender cocoanuts and 
ripe cocoanuts, baked rice and beaten ricé, jaggery and sugar-cane, and cakes of various kinds, 
and torches and signet; all such sacrifices you may take. Do so and give trouble to the 
sinners of the world and fill your stomach and be happy.” 


So saying, the god gave him a blessing and said: — “ Behold, go you-before, and I will 
send behind you many Bhtitas into world. Go you before and receive the sacrifices,” 


When he said this the Bhiita asked:—“ O Lord, if I go into the world and possess a man 
and make him to tremble; then, if they ask me who I am, what shall I say? What is my 
name P You must give me a name,” 


Then the god said :—* Behold, your name is Pafijurli Brita. I give this name to you. 
Kstablish this your name in the world, and receive sacrifices and homage and be happy.” 


So saying, he sent him away. Then the Pafijurli searched for a way to come down to the 
world from Vaikuntha. He saw many ways, but he took the way that led him to the district of 
Yelenédu on the Ghats. So he descended to the valley of Yelenddv, and wandering for seven 
days and seven nights he came to Subramanya and made obeisance to the gunda and pro- 
strated before the god Subraya and said:—*O Lord Subramanya, I have come near thy feet; 
be thou also kind and gracious unto me wherever I go and help me and prosper me,” 


| When he was thus praying, the sound of a bell was heard from within the gunda. 
Then the Panjurli said to himself -—'*N ow, this is miraculous doing of this god, Itis a very 
auspicious sign, 
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Thinking thus, he started from the place, and while coming with his face to the west he saw 
ina forest ab Mardaél a budu which appeared to him beautiful; and he thought :—*‘ Now in this 
place I must obtain a feast ; here I must proclaim myname. I mustifind out some means for it.” 


Thus meditating, he wandered about in the day-time in the forest about the budwu in the 
form of a wind. At that time the cowherd boys came there, driving the cattle of that budu 
to the grassy plot for grazing, Then the Paijurliin the form of a wind wandered about in 
that place, and, seeing the fat cows and he-buffaloes and she-buffaloes and their yoing ones: 
was very glad; and said to himself:—“ What shall Ido now ? However, let the sunset. After 
sunset I will enter the Gudw and try to obtain a feast for mysclf.”’ 


Meditating in this manner, he wandered about in the forest till sunset, and afterwards 
entered into the cow-pen, and kept quiet in a corner, till the cowherd boys had collected all the 
cattle into the cow-pen, In the meantime the night came on, and it was time for the master 
of the house to take his meal. Thenall the servants of the house, the bondmen, and those 
who had undertaken work on contract and day-labourers and vice-men and rice-water-men, all 
these came to take their meals, Then the bondmen went to the cow-pen to give fodder to the 
cattle, and gave vice-water to the buffaloes and oxen, and, after they had drunk, they put the 
watering trough upside down, and then put straw and green grass béfore them, and making 
everything comfortable for the cattle went their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the 
house, having served food to her husband, called the bondmen:— “O bondmen, bring your 
vessels and take your food.” 


Then they called their wives from their huts, and told them to bring the vessels, Then they 
took their children on their hips and the vessels on their heads, and each came to the budw 
and called the mistress of the honse:—~* O mistress, mistress, please bring me the rice ; I have 
brought the vessel. I have no one in my hunt, I have kept paddy on the fire to be boiled, 
and there is nobody to look after the fire.” 


At this the mistress qnickly brought the rice and gave it to the bondwomen. She also 
brought a big spoon of cocoanut-shell and put out four spoousful of rice and four spoonsful of 
conjee for each and sent away the bond-women to their huts. And after all had eaten and 
finished, all lay down to sleep. After one jana of night was over, the racing-buffaloes in 
the cow-pen began to cough. The master of the house, who was lying on the swinging-cot 
heard it, Then he called his wife, and awoke her, and said:— * Do you hear, the he-buffaloes 
in the cow-pen are coughing ; be quick and light a lamp.” 


At this, his wile quickly got up and lighted a lamp and brought it to her husband. Then 
he quickly took the hand-lamp and went to the cow-pen, and there he saw two of the racing 
butfaloes lying prostrate on the floor. As soon as he saw it, his spirit left him, and suddenly 
falling on the floor he became insensible. In the meantime his nephews came to him , and. 
applying water to his eyes and chest bronght him to consciousness, and raised him up; and 
afterwards they tried to raise up the buffaloes, When they raised the buffaloes, they saw that 
they had no strength in their legs to stand. They algo saw that they had not eaten a single 
straw out of the food that was before them. | 


¥ 


Then they said :— “ Alas! what is this! The buffaloes were quite well yesterday ; what has 
become of them to-day P” 


When the uncle said thus to the nephew, he said :— “Thero must be some reason for this ; 


if these buffaloes should survive till the morning, we can do something, we can prepare some 
medicine and try to save them,” | 


When they said this the buffaloes began to gasp. Then the master became afraid ; but what 
could he doP They all kept awake till the morning as if they had put rice in their mouths, 
Alter it was morning the buffaloes became worse and worse. Then they said :—* We must 
eall our neighbours and ask them what it is; is could not have taken place of itself,” 
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So saying, they called in the neighbours. The neighbours came and saw the buffaloes, and 
said to the master of the budw:-- “This looks as if it were the trouble of some Bhita; the 
Inflaloes are vomitting white foam. If you go to some fortune-teller and ask him and do as he 
bids you, it will be all right; bat you will have to spend about ten pagodas.” 


So saying, they departed, Then the master turned his face to the east and said :— 
«©Q Lord God, I will do just as told by the fortune-teller. I will not fail.” 

So saying, he removed the husks of two cocoanuts, leaving a tuft at the top, and taking 
these cocoanuts with him went straight to the house of the fortune-telling Bhatta. At that 
time he was worshipping the god. He went to his house and sat on the verandah. Then the 
Brihmani went to the well to bring water. Then the master of the budu said to her:— 
“QO Bribmani, is your master at home ?” 

She replied :—“ Yes,” 

Then he took courage and said:— “O madam, let the Bhatta come ont for a little while ; 
I want to consult him. It is getting late for me; let him do me this favour. It will be a 
great merit for him,” | 

Then the Brihmant quickly went in and told her husband :—“ Behold, you are requested 
to go out for a little while. The master of the budu is calling you ; be quick, some fortune- 
telling is to be done; please go ont quickly.” 

When she said this, he made haste and went ont. Then he, who was sitting on the 
verandah, stood up, and, joining his hands,said :— Sir, Sir.”’ | 

Then the Bhatta said: —“ Come, come, what business has brought yon here? You come 
very rarely,” 

Then the master of the budu said:—O Bhatta, in my budu, my vacing-buffalocs are 
ailing, They are at the point of death, Whatever I do is of noavail. They never had such 
sickness before. Please, therefore, discover the cause and use some means to stop the disease, 
You only can do it; therg is no other way.” 

So saying, he stood clasping his hands, Then the Brihman said to him: —‘ Well, I will 
do so and tell you what I come to know.” : 

So saying, he went in and brought a bag of hkaurts to the verandah, and, keeping a low 
stool before him, he placed on the stool a number of kauris for cach of the twelve signs of 


the zodiac, commencing from Mésha, and said: — **O Lord God, shew to me everything just 
as it is; the man is poor.” | 


Thus prayed the fortune-telling Bhatta, and then said to the man: — “ Now, place your 
present before these signs of the zodiac.” 


_ At this he untied the knot in his cloth and took half-a-rupee and placed it together with 
the two tufted cocoanuts before the signs of the zodiac, and, clasping his hands devoutly, 
said :—‘‘ O Lord God.” 


The fortune-telling Bhatta saw the present which he had placed, and made his caleulations 
and came to know that there was great distress in his house. Then he told the man :— “ You 
see, there is great distress in your house, But because the present which you have placed has 
come forth at the sign of Mésha, I can say itis a Bhtita with a hog’s face. Yet he scems to 
have come recently. Before this he was not in your house. Now he asks sacrifice from you. 
And not only a sacrifice, but he asks to have a sidna built for him, and sacrifices offered. 
And further he says that he will not leave you without your building a sfdua for him. Such 
is the case.” 
‘At this the master of the duduagain asked: — “ O Bhatia, I will cause a stAna to be 
built for the Bhiita, and I will believe in him, but the he-buffaloes must get well this 


minute. Then I will do just as you tell me. What do you think? Tell me, do you think 
the buffaloes will get well this minute, if I believe 2 


we 
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At this the fortune-telling Bhatia again took Ate fkauris, and prayed thus: — “ O Lord God 
shew us 2 sign of good fortune if the buffaloes are to get well.” 

Sc praying, he took the Aeuris and put them down, and on calewlation a good fortune was 
shewn. Then the fortune-telling Bhatta took the Avup's and told the man: — “ You see, you 
are a fortunate man. It is very well; such a fortune has not come to any one; it is very 
auspicious. Dehold, when you go home, you will see the buffaloes up and eating grass. They 
will get well.” " 

At this the man took courage and again asked him: — “O Bhatta, yon have just now 
ordered me to build the stdxa; Ido not know in what month I should begin it, You must 
inform me about that.” 

To this, the Bhatta said: —‘‘ You see, I cannot tell you. Pafijurli Bhita is not a small 
Bhita; he is very great and powerful. You must do one thing: you must get Pafijarli to 
possess 2 man in your house. Then you must invite your neighbours and relatives and friends 
and invite some great persons also, and get the Bhita to come upon a man, and then begin to 
build the sfJnez on the day See by the Bhita, I would have told you, but I cannut tell 
about this Pafijurl. He isa Bhiita that would not hesitate to murder a man for the sake of a 
cocoanut. I cannot even talk ef him.” 

Then the Ballil of the udu said: —“ O Bhatta, what you have said is very wise, I am 
very glad of it. I will get everything done according to your words. You must tell me an 
auspicious day for inviting the Bhita.” 

At this the Bhatta, consulting his almanac, said: —--“‘ You can invite the Bhita on Friday, 
the 27th of this month.” 


At this the Balldl said: — “ You must be pleased to come to my house on that day,” 

To this the Bhatta said:—“ You see, it is as if Ihad come. Because I have much trouble 
at. home, I cannot come. If Iam not at home for a single moment the children quarrel and 
make a great row. Therefore, I cannot come. What amItocome for? Tell me, why am [ 
needed ? Who will do you any harm if Jam not present? Do just as the Bhita orders you.” 

At this, he said:— ‘* Whatever you may say, you must come. Without you I will do 
nothing.” 

At that time his nephew, Isara Ballal, came to see his uncle. He said to himself:—~ “My 
uncle has gone along while ago; whatis le doing at the fortune-telling Bhatta’s honse P 
I will go and see.” 

His uncle said to him :— “ How are the buffaloes P They are well; is it not so P” 

To this the nephew answered :—‘‘ Yes, they are well: however, for this once they have 
survived. pney have got up of themselves, and now they are eating some grass. Therefore, 
now there is‘no more need of any medicine or anything else.” | 

. At this the uncle said to the nephew : — “ Nephew, keep quict. IfIhad not come to the 
fortune-teller and had not consulted him, by this time they wonld have died. What do you 
know ? As I made haste and struck the iron while 1¢ was hot, it became effective. 

While thus speaking, the sun reached the meridian. At that time a man came to call the 
fortune-teller to perform worship at the temple. ‘hen he said to them :—-“ Yon see, lam now 
going to the temple, Go you also.” | - 

Then both the uncle and the nephew said : +“ Sir, now give us leave to go. On the 
day when I invite the Bhise T will send fox “you; you must come to my house accompany- 
ing him.” | | | | | 

So saying, they went to the budw. As soon as they coached Nometiey went to the 
cow-pen, and aghen they saw the racing-buffaloes eating grass eagerly, they were very glad. 


(Lo he continued. ) 
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FOLELURE IN THE CHNTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY MM. N, VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 6. — The Charitable Maid-servant.t 


Oxce upon s time, ina certain country, there lived a king, who was notorious for his 
stinginess. Being no friend even to almsgiving in the abstract, he went so far as to tell his 
wile to see that not asingle ear of corn went beyond the threshold; much less was she 
ever to give a handful of rice, wheat, or any of the pulses to the poorest huroan being 
wut of the granary. The king was as niggardly in his own household as he was oe eel to 
others ; and the daily rations for himself and his wife were a sé of wheat flour, Chis the 
queen, following the instractious of her lord, used to give, after carefully weighing it, to a 
maid-servant to make cakes with ; and the cakes were weighed after they had been baked, 
so that it might be known for certain that no Hour, not even a grain, had been pilfered. 


Now the maid, who used to cook the meals for the kingand queen, was of a charitable 
disposition by nature; so, notwithstanding the weighment of the flour in the first instance, 
and then of the cakes when baked, she used to pilfer one-eighth sér of the flour, putting in 
its place an exactly similar amount of fine firewood ashes. With what she pilfered she used to 
make a cake, baking it along with the others, and passing it through a drain to a need y 
beggar, who was the recipient of her charity in this manner for a number of years. 


Now, a foreign potentate, who had had an eye on the possessions of the king for several 
years, appeared with great suddenness one day before the gates of the royal castle, and began 
operations for taking it. His forces were so superior that the castle seemed to be lost, when 
there arose before the king's vision, standing upright, an innumerable number of chupatis 
(cakes), close to one another, which shielded the king, and prevented his small force trom 
being overwhelmed by the enemy. Thus was the kingdom saved, which, had it not been for 
the protection of his smal! army in this miraculous manner, would have been lost to the 
king. The vision of the protecting cakes remained in the king’s mind for many 
one day, he sent for his queen and asked her what the vision meant. She could not explain 
the matter; so the king turned to the maid-servant who cooked meals for him, and enquired 
of her. Before explaining anything, sheasked for the liberty of speech, and when this was 
granted, the maid, preparing herself for either good or evil, made aclean breast of the whole 


affair — how she used ta pilfer the wheat flour, prepare a cake of it, 
a drain to a beggar. 


a day; so, 


and pass it through 


Tt was “ those cakes,” the agitated damsel added, 
invaders ; for the charity, though I was the humble in 
yours, and you have reaped the benefit, not onl y for 
for servants, subjects, and all.” 


“that saved you, O king, from the 
strument of it, was solely and wholly 
yourself, but even more for our sake — 


Pleased with the sagacity of the maid-servant, as al 
her his queen, making the former queen change place 
the reasou? that she should have exercised her facult 
between right and wrong, though he had 

be charitable, 


80 with her eloquent address, he made 
Swith her. The king did thus for. 
y of understanding and discriminated 
» in an evil hour, laid upon her the injunction not te 


* 


it need not be said that the king was ever afterwards charitable. Nay, his name became 


proverbial, and his newly-made queen found wider Scope in her new affluent position as 
- Queen for the exercise of her favourite virtue, 









1 Narrated by the writer’s wife, the late M, Hird Bai, 
@ This is a strictly Oriental notion, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
| TELUGUS. 
By C. EK, SuBpramMian Panteue. 
(Continued Jrom p. 28.) 
xX. 

At Madura lived a Brthman who had two 
sous. After hoarding up immense riches, he at 
last died. The two sous collected the money 
together, and effected a division of it equally. 
Hach put his share into a sealed bag, entrusted it 
to an old woman, saying that they were going 
to a far off country on a pilgrimage, and told her 
ty return the umount safely on their return, when 
they would both come and ask forit. This was 
agreed to. 

After traversing a short distance, the younger 
hvother devised measures to dupe the elder. He 
rose one night at midnight, went back to their 
starting point unknown to his brother, visited 
the old woman, and told her that while they were 
both wandering along, a tiger had put an end 
to the eldex brother, and that that was why he 
was obliged to return alone, and requested her to 
return the money entrusted to her by both the 
brothers. ‘The old woman was a little staggered, 
but considering that he was not likely to cheat 
his brother entrusted the whole sum to him. 
He took it and quietly went away to a far off 
place. 


Then the elder brother, not finding the younger 


one, returned overwhelmed with sorrow to his own 
abode, went tothe old woman, and said that he 
did not know what had become of his brother. 
He therefore called upon her to return the whole 
of the sum entrusted to her. The old woman 
told him what had happened a few days before; 
how his younger brother misrepresented the state 
of affairs, and had walked away with the whole 
amount, | 

‘On hearing this, he began to dispnte with the 
old woman, and brought her before a court of 
justice. The magistrate heard both the plaintiff 
and the defendant in the. suit in full, saw how the 
old woman had been duped, called the man and 
‘decided as follows:—‘‘ The money was entrusted 
to the woman on the understanding that it should 
be returned when both of you came back and 
demanded it. It is not fair therefore to ask 
her to pay back the amount when you come and 
ask for it singly. Ifyou are in need of money, 
therefore, fetch out your brother.” 

The man was unable to answer this argument 

and went his own way. 


| 
| 
: 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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! 
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At Avanti lived two merchants, Durbuddhi | 
and Subuddhi by name. These two men went to 


| a foreign country, amassed much wealth there, 


and returned, and buried waknown to anybody 
the whole of their riches under a huge tamarind 
tree very near the town, and went to their re- 
spective houses. 


Not long after, Durbuddhi went clandestinely 
to the spot, purloined the whole treasure and 
carried it away to lis house. A few days after 
the incident, both of them conjointly went to the 
tree and found to their sad disappointment that 
the treasure was gone. Upon this Durbuddhi 
accused the other of having secreted the treasure, 
dragged him before a court of justice, and carried 
acomplaint against him, saying that Subuddhi 
alone had carried off, unknown to him, the 
treasure which they jointly buried under the tree, 
and requested that justice be done in the case. 


The judge looked at him, and called upon him 
to prove the truth of his accusation against 
Subuddhi. Durbuddhi said that he would prove 
it by the tree itself under which the treasure 
was buried. I'he judge replied that he would 
investigate the affair the next day. 


Meanwhile, Durbuddhi took his father along 
with him, placed him in the hollow of the tree, 
and instructed him to answer favourably (to 
himself) the judge's queries on the movrow. 
The next day, the judge, according to promise, 
came with his attendants near the tree and asked 
who had taken away the money. To the intense 
astonishment of the bystanders (the man inside) 
the tree accused Subuddhi of having secreted the 
money. But the judge was not a man to give in 
soeaslly, After a little reflection he caused some 


straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it, 


and set fire to it. The man inside was suffocated 
and fell out of the tree dead. The judge, perceiv- 
ing the deceit that Durbuddhi had played, came 
to the conclusion that it was he who had walked 
away with the money. He caused therefore all the 
money to be brought and given over to Subuddhi. 


Durbuddhi having paid very dearly for the 
deceit he had played —~in the loss of his riches 


} and his father to boot — went home with a very 
' gad heart. | _ 


AIT. 
At Vizagapatam lived two friends, one of 


whom used to perform with care the morning 


ablutions at dawn, and proceeding to the temple, 
remained there for a long time circumambulating . 
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the deity. The other was a frequenter of brothels, 
nud passed his time in frivolous conversation 
with prostitutes. The former, thougha frequenter 
of the temple, always had his heart with his 
friend who led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed 
with grief that he did not follow in his friend's 
footsteps. The latter was, however, ashamed of 
his depraved character, and was extremely sorry 
that he did not follow the virtuous ways of his 
friend, 


This went ou for a time, and then they both 
breathed their last. But the former went to 
Hell, and the latter to Heaven. Thesage Niérada, 
seeing the fate of these two, approached the 
Almighty and said: —“O God! Hell has fallen 
to the lot of the man who spent his days in your 


NOTES AND 


THE DONKEY-RIDE PUNISHMENT. 


Iw the Delhi district the celebrated and ancient 
punishment of sending a man with blackened face 
and necklace of old shoes round his neck and 
seated on a donkey facing the tail, round the 
village as a punishment for lewdness, has dwin- 
dled into merely putting him on a donkey and 





[Fusroarnr, 1897, 
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temple, while you have given Heaven and final 
beatitude to the fellow who never for a moment 
thought of you, and delighted always in the con- 
versation of women of ill-fame. If you, who, are 
all-powerful, perpetrate such barefaced injustice, 
who in the world will adore you?” 


The Almighty smiled on hearing these words 
and said that he gave the latter man redemption, 
for, though a frequenter of houses of ill-fame, he 
centred his mind on the deity; while the other 
who frequented the temple diverted his attention 
to other matters and totally forgot the deity, 
Hell therefore had become his lot. Thus we see 
that upon the purity of the mind depends the 
good or evil state we attain after death. 

(Lo be continued.) 


QUERIES. 


riding him round the village. This punishment 
was recently inflicted on one Bhilt, a Méd, for 
suspected intimacy with a potter's wife (hum. 
hirnt). Tt would be interesting to ascertain in 
what forms this old custom still survives up and 
down the country under British rule. ~ P. N. and 
Q. 1883. 





BOOK-NOTICHS. 


Gawa Vipra Sanutvint. A Treatise on Hindu Music, by 
©, Trrumanayya Naipu. Printed at the Uyjayanti 
Press, Madras. | 


This little work aims at describing in a small 
compass the leading characteristics of Hindu 
Musi, in so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned. The Introduction, in English, shows 
considerable research, and the author has evi- 
dently studied to advantage all that has been 
advanced by modern writers on the subject. No 
attempt is made to vie with Captain Day’s 
elaborate work The Musie and Musicians of 
Southern India, but a valuable addition to the 
scanty literature of a little-known subject has 
been produced, which should be in the hauds of 
all interested in this branch of Oriental research, 
The author's remarks on the fact that a knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body was essential 


for the true understanding of Hindu Music may | 


be compared with the statements in Mersennus, 

for long a standard work on Huropean musical 
theory; and his notes on the Srutis and their 
acoustic divisions are important. We have also 
an explanation of the Ragas and Rigints, which 
may be likened to the Modes in the Music of the 
Grecks. 


The gap between Hindu Music and the music 


intervals used in the methods of tun 


of modern European nations is so great, as to 
lead those who axe only superticially acquainted 
with the subject to suppose that there can be no 
connection between them, but such is not the GAge . 
Modern Huropean music is the growth of a few 
centuries, and may he said to owe its existence to 
the invention of the Organ, the use of which 
necessitating the employment of asystem of Har- 
mony; and at the time of the formation of the 
Homan Empire, Hindu Musie, as performed on 
such an instrument as the vina, would have taken 
a high place. The Highland Bagpipeés still remain 
as a modern proof of this. The author indeed 
shows that, by the use of the Ansa Swara, of 
Tonic, as the fundamental note in Hindu Music, 
Hindu musical art is considerably in advanee of 
Greek Music, and more nearly approaches to our 
modern theory. | 

Mr. C. Tivumalayya Naidu could not do better 
in the interests of svience than supplement his 
present work by an accurately scored record of | 
the Rags and Raginis, and by an account of the 
3 ing the instru- 
ments about which he writes. | | 

The Uyjayanti Press deserve great credit for 
the manner in which this little work has been 
placed before the public. _ Le 7 
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BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. ». 78,} 

Buddhism. 


UTTING aside two or three events which the Greeks have recorded, the dated history of 
India begins with the inscriptions, and the oldest of these inscriptions, the celebrated 

edicts of King Piyadasi Aédka (in the middle of the third century before our era), are, at the 
same time, the first Buddhist documents of indisputable authenticity which we possess. Itis very 
probable that, among the materials incorporated in the T'ripitaka, there is an element which goes 
further back than this, for it is certain that the Buddhism, which we see in the inscriptions to 
be in a manner elevated into the position of thestate religion of the most powerful empire of 
India, had a literature even then. But several reasons justify us in doubting whether it was in 
possession of a canon so early as that.®2 In any case, there is not a single fragment of the 
canon in its present form, either in Pali or Sanskrit, which we can affirm with any degree of 
confidence to belong to so remote an age, Further, every discovery which adds a fragment to 
his precious series is a kind of event, and happily recent years have enriched us with several. 
The English translation of M. Senart’s brilliant labours on these inscriptions was not yet 
completed.83 Professor Biihler was in the middle of the painstaking revision which he was 
devoting to them, partly with the help of better copies,?4 when new versians of the edicts were 
found near the Afghan frontier.85 Then came the fuller versions of the edicts of Sahasram 
and Ripnith, found by Mr. Rice in Mysore. The monuments have suffered a great deal, and 
the first facsimiles were very imperfect, at least M. Senart was unable to make out a coherent 
text.83 At the same time he brought out well the importance of the discovery of inscriptions 
by the great northern king so far to the south, so far from the coast, far within the central plam 
in countries which have sometimes been represented as hardly out of a state of barbarism seven 
or eight centuries later.8’ Professor Biihler has contributed his share of elucidations of these 
inscriptions,.and has promised others. Meanwhile he has called attention to the hitherto unnoticed 
fact that the signature of the writer of these inscriptions is in the southern variety of the 








8 The word pamchanékdyika, found in the inscriptions at Bharhut and Safichl, which Prof. Bithler and 
Dr. Hultzsch agree in translating by ‘‘knower of the Five Nikdyas” (in any case the compound would be hardly 
regular), would cause us to admit a codification for an epoch which is not, perhaps, much later than that of Asoka. 
But to assume from this phrase the existence of the Five Nikéyas of the Pali Canon is rash. This division, like many 
others, is unknown in the sacred literature of the north. 

83 The Inscriptions of Piyadast in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX. (1880), Vol. X. (1881), Vol. XVII, (1888), and 
Vol. XXI. (1892) ; this last series has additions in which the author expresses himself more exactly on several of the 
results of his previous work, 

8 Beitrige zur Erklirung der Asoka-Inschriften in the Zeitschrift d. dewlsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Vol. EXXVIL. 
(1883), Vol, XXXIX. (1885), Vol. XL. (1886), Vol. XLI. (1887) p. 1, Vol. XLV. (1891) p. 144, Vol. XLVI. (1892) 
pp. 54, 689; Arch, Survey of Southern India, Vol. I. (1887) p. 144 (the edicts of Dhauli and Taugada ; Ind, Ant. 
Vol. XIX. (1390) p. 122 (the pillar edicts); Vol. KX, (1891) p. 361 (the cave inscriptions of Barabar and Nagarjuni). 
Professor Bithler calls attention to the fact that some of these caves were designed for the use of Bréhman and J ain 
ascetics, and that we must be careful not to assign a Buddhist origin to all these excavations. indiscriminately ; ; 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol, II. 1898, p. 245, the pillar edicts. 

% In the preceding Bulletin (Vol. XIX. p. 267) Ireported on the interpretations given of ‘iets by M, Senart and 
Prof, Bithler; by the latter we have further, Die Mansehra Version der Felsenedicte Aéoka'’s in the Zeitsch, d, deutsch. 
Morgent, Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIII. (1889) p. 278, and Vol. XLIV. (1890), p. 702. , 

: 86 na a Hpnarauhis Indisnne, Vol. IV, Trois Nowvelles Insertptions WV As oka Piya (Journ, Asiat.. May- 
une, 

87 As by the até Dr. Burnell, Rev. Thomas Foulkes (The Dekhan in the Time of Gautama Buddha, Ind. Ati. 
Vol. XVI. (1887) p. 49) had attempted to prove the contrary ; but all the evidence collected by him does not “outweigh 

‘the simple fact of the presence of these threeinsoriptions in Mysore. 
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alphabets named after Agdka.28 Many points in these texts are still obscure ; and ae 
the principal difficulty which those of Sahasram and of Rtipnath still present has been ees more 
complicated than simplified. Better copies are necessary before greater success can be o tained. 
Professor Biihler has pointed out a new variety of the southern alphabet on an unedited 
monument from the valley of the Krishna,® and he has recovered a variant of the K6sambi 
edict of Agéka among General Cunningham’s facsimiles of the Satichi inscriptions. His latest 
communication on this subject, made after examining the better copies sent by Prof. Viihrer, 
shews that the surname of the king devdndiapriya, restored on Cunningham’s facsimile, is not 
found on the original. The connection which has been pointed ont and the place of origin of 
the fragment are quite consistent, and it seems likely that, even before this epoch,a Buddhistic 
sanctuary existed in these parts. Last of all, a short time ago, Dr. Burgess announced the 
discovery, in the Terai of Népal,! of a new column covered with Aséka inscriptions, and 
exhibiting two hitherto unknown, besides the seven, edicts commonly found on such monuments. 


More or less closely connected with these first inscriptions are others in a character either 
identical or very slightly modified, whose date must for the time remain undetermined within a 
century or more, according as we assume this southern alphabet, or alphabet of the ldts or 
pillars to have changed more or less rapidly and specially more or less uniformly and more or 
less definitely. Of this class must be mentioned in the first place, because of the amount of 
information which they give as to primitive Buddhism, the curt but varied inscriptions of the 
stiipa of Bharhut (or Bharant, according to Mr. Fleet) of which we owe a new and carefully 
revised edition to Dr. Hultzsch,®? and the analogous inscriptions of the stipas of Saiichi which 
had been published by General Cunningham, and of which Prof. Bihler has undertaken a critical 
andmuch more complete edition, after the excavations made by Dr. Fiihrer and with the help of 
new facsimiles furnished by that explorer. In place of the 241 numbers contained in the Bhilsa 
Topes of Cunningham, the collection placed at the disposal of Prof. Bihler contains nearly 500, 
of which 486 are legible.®8 The commentary on what he has published is such as we might 
expect from Prof. Bihler and abounds-in interesting remarks. Among other details he draws 
attention to the great number of religious men and women, that 1s persons who can have had no 
private property, whose names are inscribed on these monuments as donors, and he explains 
this fact (which is observable elsewhere) by supposing that their gifts were the result of begging, 
This is, of course, very possible, but the texts do not say this, and the conjecture is perhaps also 
possible that side by side with rule of poverty there were then relaxations, Strictly speaking, 
~ the communities, as wellas their members, were debarred from possessing property, and yet 

everything indicates that from a very early time they were wealthy. Besides the aneient 
inscriptions, which are by far the. most numerous, there are found at Satchi inscriptions of a 
modern date. We have seen above that Prof. Biihler has tried to prove the existence in 

these parts of Buddhist worship before the age of Agéka. This worship kept its ground Jong, 
and, even in the tenth or eleventh century of ‘our era, statues were there erected to 
Buddha, There is similarly at Sahét Mahét, the ancient Srdvasti, one of the cradles of 
Buddhism and Jainism, a long Buddhist inscription of the 18th century discovered by 
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© The Asoka dicts from Mysore (Wiener Zeitech. f. d. k. d. Morgenl. Vol. VII. (1893) p. 29). 


89 A New Variety of the Southern Maurya Alphabet (Wiener Zettsch. f. d.k.d. Morgentl. Vol. VI..(1£92) p. 148). 


90 Ind, Ant, Vol. XIX, (1890) p. 124; Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. IL. (1892), p. 87; Wiener Zettsch. f. d. hk, d. Morgenk, 
Vol. VII. (1893)-p. 292, | . : i | 


"1 The Academy, October 14th, 1893, p. 824, 7 


% Bharaut Inscriptions (Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXI. (1892) p. 225. These inscriptions, published besides by General 
Cunningham in his larze monograph on the monument (1879) had been already revised in part. by Prof. Hoernle- 
(nd. Ant. Vols, X. and XI, 1881 and 1882, and Dr. Hultzach had given an excellent edition of the whole collection: 

_ in the Zettsch. d. d. Morgexl. Gesellech. Vol. XL. (1886); The new edition contains a list,. with a. reference to the. 
_ collection of Prof. Fausb6ll, of all the Jatakas mentioned expressly or merely represented on the monument; the 
number of those thus identified is twenty-four. | - | | 


- $8 Votive Inscriptions from ihe Sanchi Stdpas (Epigraphta. Indica, Vol,.II. (1892) p. 87); The Invor iptrons‘on the 
Sémchi Bilpas (Wiener Zeitsch, Ff. d.k.d, Morgent. Vol. VII. (1893), p, 291).. : a | | | 
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Dr, Fihrer, among remains of various dates.“ So at Buddha-Gaya, the sanctuary of the 
tree of wisdom, where the Master attained the perfection of a Buddha, and whose long continued 
history has lately been recounted by the veteran of Indian archeology, in a magnificent 
volume.®> Here again the inscriptions date from the earliest times down to the twelfth 
century. The long series of excavations executed under his direction’ have enabled General 
Cunningham to determine the successive additions which made the actual building, and to 
reconstruct the plan and chief arrangement of the original sanctuary, In agreement with 
tradition, he attributes this sanctuary to Asdka, and this conclusion is not impugned by 
epigraphy ; for, though the name of the king has not been met with, the characters of the 
inscriptions, those at least of oldest date, are the same as those of his edicts.®” At the extreme 
north-west of the Patijab and of India, where the alphabet called northern, Bactropali, Indo- 
Bactrian, or as Prof, Biihler prefers to call it, the Kharéshthi, prevails, we are face to face with 
a similar problem, “There also we have on a series of monuments, a form of writing, which 
beginning with Asika, remained with hardly any change for several centuries. A considerable 
number of these inscriptions isdated; but, in certain cases, when we have not to do with the 
epoch established by Kanishka, which scholars are almost all agreed in fixing at A. D, 71, 
there is anything but agreement as to the era or eras to which these dates refer. In a carefully 





% Archeological Survey of India, New Series, Vol. I. The Shargi Architecture of Jaunpur ; with notes on Zafarabad, 
Sahet Mahet and other places in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, By A. Fithrer, with Drawings and Archi- 
tectural Descriptions by Hd. W. Smith, Edited by Jas. Burgess, Calcutta (and London): 1889. On the other hand 
one result of the researches of Dr. Fithrer is that the {identification of Bhutla Tl with the Jost Kapilavastu, the 
place of Buddha’s birth, which was proposed by Mr. Carlleyle so confidently, is entirely imaginary. — In the 
following volume of the Archwological Survey of India (The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, described and arranged, Allahabad (and London 1891), Dr. Fiihrer has condensed an 
enormous mass of information on the archsology of that district, which he is exploring with such intelligence and 
zeal, On Sahet Mahet, the ancient Srdvasti, see further the essay of Mr. W. Hoey, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI. Part I. extra number, 1892. In the preceding Bulletin (t. XIX. p. 267) I have-mentioned 
the discovery of Mr. Cockburn, near the junction of the Ganges and the Jumn&, of the cave where, in the time 
of Hiouen-Thsang, the shade of Buddha appeared. Mr. Cockburn also recovered there an ancient inscription and 
took an imperfect copy of it, of which Prof. Hoernle (Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1887, p. 103) was not able 
to make much. This inscription, as wellas another in the interior of the cave, has since been published by Prof, 
Fiihrer in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IL, (1893) p, 240. It is indeed very old, of the first or second century before 
our era, but possibly Jaina, In the seventh century the cave had been taken possession of again by Buddhism ; at 
the present time, the nearest inhabitants are Jainas, 

% Mahdbodht, or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya, London, 1892, I regret to have 
to record the death of General Cunningham on the 28th November 1898, What a wonderful scientic career came to an 
end in the death of this bold and tireless worker in his eighty-fourth year, and with his pen still in his hand? His 
first essay bears the date of 1834, when he was the companion and fellow-worker of James Prinsep, and only the other 
day the Transactions of the Oriental Congress held in London, and the Numismatic Chronicle (Part ITI, 1893) brought 
us his last labours on the coins of the Indo-Scythic Kings, 

96 ‘These excavations have unfortunately ended in restorations for which General Cunningham is not answerable 
and which are too likean act of vandalism. The temple, which for centuries had become Hindu, has been made brand 
new by means of countless square yards of stone facing and has been claimed again for the community of Buddhists 
in all quarters of the globe by agitators in Caleutta and Madras. 7 

97 I bring together in this note some other discoveries and identifications of the sacred places of ancient Hindt 
Buddhism: — I. E. Abbott, Recently discovered Buddhist Caves at Nddsir and Nenavaltin the Bhor-State, Bombay 
Presidency (Ind, Ant, Vol. XX. (1891), p. 121.— Henry Cousens, The Caves at Nadsdr and Karsambla (Archeolog. 
~Burvey of West. Ind. No, 12, Bombay, 1891). — T. W. Rhys Davids, Fa-Hien’s ‘‘ Fire Limit’? (Journ, Roy. As. Soc, of 
“Gr. Brit. and Ireland, 1891, p. 837). —T. W. Rhys Davids, The Buddha’s Residences (dtd. p. 889), — A, Macaulay 
Markham, Report on Archeological Hxcavations in Bijnor, North-Western Provinces (Journ, ds, Soc, of Bengal, Vol. LX 
(189), p. 1). — Henry Cousens, Report on the Borid Lakha Medi Stdpa near Junagadh (in Kathiawér) (Ibid. p, 17), oe 
L. A. Waddell, Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mongir District, and Identification of the site of a 
celebrated Hermitage of Buddha (the hillin Hiranyaparvata, where, according to Hioucn-Thsang, the Buddha had. 
conquered a certain Yaksha Bakula) (Ibid, Vol. LXI. (1892) p. 1).— L. A. Waddell, Tie “ Tstin-cens-cuny” of the 
Lamas, and their very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha's death (the Lamassituate it in Assam) (Ibid. p.88),_ 
— Lastly I shall mention the very careful translation of the voyages of Fa-Hien by Prof. James Legge, though it 
has appeared some time ago; A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fd-Hien of his: 
Travels in India and Ceylon (A. D. 899-414) in.saarch. of the Buddhist Books of Discipline, Translated and. 
annotated with a Corean Recension of the Chinese Temt, Oxford, 1886. 
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written essay,2’ M. Senart bas tried to let some light into this darkness. Founding on & 
recently published inscription,®® which he was the first to decipher correctly} and, bringing 
it into connection with several other monuments of the same class, he gave it as his opinion that 
the dates of these texts have reference to an era the beginning of which would fall between 90 
avd 80 B. C., and the establishment of which must be attributed to those Parthian dynasties , 
which come between the Greek kings and the great Indo-Scythic empire, aud which held sway 
in the basin of the Indus at the commencement of the Christian era. These results, especially 
‘¢ we take into account the cautious reserves with which the author has taken pains to guard 
them, ought always to be taken into serious consideration, although it is certain, after the 
publication of the new facsimile by Mr. Smith, that the date of the inscription of Hashtnagar 
contains signs for hundreds, and that the most likely reading is 284! and not 84. Along with 
the era proposed by M. Senart, this would bring us, in fact, to about 200 A. D. and, though it. 
+s hard to see how this local Parthian era should, in this region, have survived not only these 
Arsacide dynasties, but even the establishment of theeraof Kanishka; it is still more difficult to 
reckon here according to that latter era, and, with Mr. Smith, bring down this inscription and 
the alphabet in which it is written as low as362 A.D. As, on the other hand, we cannot 
think of the era of the western Arsacides, an era which the Parthian dynasties themselves 
such as Gondophares, did not employ for their inscriptions, the hypothesis of M. Senart 
remains the most probable, unless we will fall back on the era of the Seleucides, or content 
ourselves with a simple confession of ignorance. In any case, to judge by the facsimile, this 
date of 200 A. D. is not contradicted by the scene depicted on the pedestal. Its pilasters 
with their broken Corinthian capitals, its foreign garments, its heads with nothing Indian 
about them but the mode of dressing the hair, its prettiness, which is shghtly vulgar 
and quite secular though the subject is a religious act, very likely an offering to Buddha: all 
we can say of this sculpture is, that it is derived from western workmanship, and is connected 
with some period of Greco-Roman art. : 


(To be continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 


WHEN they came out of the cow-pen, the Ballal’s wife asked her husband :—‘* What, my 
dear, are you not hungry to-day? The rice and curry have been prepared for a long time. 
All is now become quite cold. What are you doing? Come and dine, and then go about,” 


Then he frowned and rebuked her in anger, saying :—“ Here, what did you say ? You are 


wailing because you have finished your cooking? Have you to go anywhere? Have you any 
‘business ? You see, if the buffaloes in the cow-pen are well, all will be well with us. If they 
are alive, we have food. What do you know? After the buffaloes got ill, I felt neither hunger 


nor thirst, All that flew away.” | 

98 Notes @ Epigrap hie Indienne, Vol, IIT. De. quelques monuments indo-bactriens (Journ. Asiat. févrver-mars 1890)" 
; % This inscription, cut on the base of a statue of Buddha and coming from Hashtnagar, in the north of 
Peshawar, had been published, with a not very good facsimile, the only one which M. Senart had at his 
disposal, by Mr. V. A, Smith, in the Ind, Ant, Vol, XVIII. (1889) p. 257. A better and more complete reproduction, 
giving also the bas-relief of which the inscription forms a part (the statue which was erected on this base has 
: not been recovered) has been supplied by the same scholar (Journ. of the As, Soe, of Beng. Vol, LVIITI. (1889) p. 144. 
. = The same corrections had been made independently, but after the publication of the second facsimile, 
et ee in ee ee Ant, Vol, XX. (1891) p. 894. Mr. Smith’s reply to M. Senart and Prof. Biihler, ibid 
‘Vol. XXE. (1 p. 166; he gave an extended analysis of M. Senart’s essay in the J 
Vol; LXE: (1892), 9, 52 ¥ i ourn, of the As. Soe, of Bengal, 

1 Professor Biihler and Mr, Smith both give their voice for 274; but I L ai bet 
Fea aea aura tak a | , ; cannot see any real difference between 
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Then the nephew said:—* Anaa, Anna, Dam very hungry ; now let us go.” 


At this both went to the verandah of the house, and there they saw rice served in 
plates (of brass) and milk in bowls (of brass) and everything ready. They took water in a pot 
and washed their hands and faces and sat down to take their meals ; and took rice a second 
time, And having eaten and being filled, they got up and went to the raised platform on the 
verandah. ‘Then the Ballal called his wife, and told her to bring the bag of betel-leaves; and 
when she had brought it, he opened itand ate betel-leaves and betel-nut, and reclining on a pillar 
spat continually. While doing so, he called his nephew and said :-—“ Behold, you will know 
after I am dead; because when you came to the house of the fortune-teling Bhaita, did you 
ask me —‘ Anna, did you consuli the fortune P What became manifest ?’ Or some such thing P 
Do you think any disease is enured of itself P You area wise fellow. If any one has such 
nephews, his rice will give place to conjee; there is no doubt of Lue 

To this the nephew said:—‘* You see, .\nna, | would have asked ; but on account of hunger 
I had become nearly insensible, as if saffron powder had been put into my eyes. Hven my 
tongue clave to my palate, Therefore, I did not ask. Now Lask you, tell me: what became 
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manifest in the fortune r 


To this the uncle said :—‘“‘ You see, you Unpanna,! as you ought to be called. You are only 
a boiled-rice man. WhatshallItell you?” So saying he rebuked him. 


At this the nephew said :—‘‘ Do not be angry with me. It is true I am an ignorant man, 
a boiled-rice man, because I do not know how to live without eating.” 


To this the uncle said :—‘* Hnough, enough ; do not speak much.” 


So saying he still continued :—‘* You see,a new Bhita called Patjurli has come to this 
village. It had not come to any place before this; it has first come to our house and shown 
its power and influence. It is now ascertained by fortune-telling process to be a very powerful 
Bhiita; and the fortune-telling Bhatta told me to believe in him. Then I told him that I was 
willing to believe in him; and asked him how I should doit. Then he told me to cause a 
sténa to be built and to keep a cot in it and offer sacrifices to the Bhita, and thus believe in 
him. ‘If you believe in him thus,’ said he, ‘ your buffaloes will get well this instant, and begin 
to eat grass. Accordingly, lagreed to what he said and returned. Therefore, I must begin 
the work of building the stdna next Friday. Imust call the carpenters and then begin the 
work. Icannot do all this work without filteen.pagodas. I am, therefore, anxious, not 
knowing what to do, What do you know of my anxiety P” 


So saying he called his sister and said :—‘“* Akka, the produce of our fields in this year is not 
enough for four months. If the conjee vessels of the bondmen are not filled to the brim their 
countenances fall. If three cash of the Government money remains unpaid the collector will 
not leave us. In this year’s rainy season we shall not get conjee water to drink, You see 
your son has no sense. How willhe live? How will he conduct the affairs of this dudu ? 
T cannot understand it.” | 


At this she said :—‘‘ You see, brother, do not tell him anything. Let his life be in him, 
and let him only live before our eyes; it is enough. Donot yon tell him anything. Do 
as I say; hear me.” , 


At this he left off speaking and went to his work. Then the nephew calling his mother 
said to her:— Mother, there are many lumps of cowdung on the grassy plot where the 
cattle are grazing. Iwill go and fetch them. When my uncle comes home, if he sees me 
sitting idle he will abuse me very much. I will do as much as I can.” | 


So saying he took a cowdung basket and a cowdung ladle and went to the grassy plot and 
filled the basket with the cowdung lumps, and taking it upon his head came home. As he was 








1 J. e., a boiled-rice man, that is, one who is good for nothing but eating, 
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coming he met his uncle. Then the uncle thought within himself — The lad is not idle; he 
does as much as he can. In this manner, day by day, he will get wiser and wiser; what 
mv sister said is true. Henceforth I must not say any thing to him.” : 


Moreover he thought :—“ I must look fora site for a stana. I do not know where it 
should be built. Therefore, I must call a magician and shew him the place.” 


Thinking thas, he quickly took his meal and went to the magician’s house. When he 
went there, he saw the magician sitting ju his house and talking cheerfully with his relatives 
who had come to him. Then the Ballil said to him:—‘*‘ O, magician, I come to you on account 
of some business.’ | 


Then the magician, seeing the Balla], showed him respect and gave him a2 mat and a low 
stool and water in apot and milk ina bowl, and said :— Drink, sir,”? and also placed before him 
hotel-leaves and betel-nut in a brass plate; and after finishing their talk, and after the Balla] 
liad told him everything, the magician accompanied the Balla] to the udu. After reaching the 
iudu, he ordered a good dinner for him; as if it were the dinner fora feast. So he and the 
Ballil, having finished dinner, ate the betel-leaves, and then got up and walked round the whole 
house ; and yet they did not find a good site for the sténa, Then they went further and looked 
fora site; there they found a large milk-banyan tree. When they found it, they thonght it to 
be a very suitable site for a sténa. | 


Then the magician said to the Balla] :—“ O Ballal, you cannot find such a fine site if you go 
in search for itina thousand districts. Such a banyan tree ought to be in a place where a 
stdna is to be built ; without it you ought not to build @ stiéna. In this place everything is 
convenient; therefore, you must build here.” . 


At this the BallA] said :—“It is not enough if you say you must build here. You must tell 
me how much space is needed, and bringing the measuring line and rod, you must measure 
the ground just now.” | 


- So saying he brought the line and the rod and all the measuring instruments, and having 
measured the required space drove stakes into the ground,and making everything ready 
returned home. The next day, being Friday, when the sun arose and came above the horizon 
to about a man’s height, carpenters came to the Ball4] with their axes, ready to fell trees, and 
stood before him with clasped hands. Then.the Balli] said to them, “O carpenters, are you 
come? Sit down in the verandah; I will come shortly.” 


So saying he ordered a big pot to be filled with water, and taking the water and four sérs 
of jaggery and four sugar-canes and twenty tender cocoanuts with him, the Ballél called the 
carpenters to him, and went with them to the forest; and seeing good trees askcd the carpenters 
and got them felled at their suggestion. After the trees were felled, the Ballil and the car- 
penters being exposed to the hot sun became thirsty, and felt as if saffron powder had been put 
into their eyes, and began to breathe hard. Then the BallAl, giving to each carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and one pot of water and a quarter sér of jaggery, drank as much as he liked, and 
said to them:—‘*O youcarpenters, what is this? Our mother’s milk which we had sueked 
while young, even that is burnt up;is it notsoP By one day’s work only you are. quite 
exhausted. We have yet to fell down many trees) How will you fell them? I am 
anxious about it. What is thisP It seems as if you had never before felled trees. Iam 


. wery.mauch astonished at this. Now you must cut off all the branches of the trees which 


you have felled, and then you must strip the bark of the trees, and make them fonr-sided 
to be. ready for sawing. The sun is going to set soon, Therefore, make haste and strip 
the bark soon. * To-morrow the sawyers will come. When they come we must make — 
everything ready for them. We must make four posts to stand, and tie cross-pieces on them 
on which the trees must be laid to be ready for sawing.” sate. 
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Then the carpenters stripped the bark, and made everything nice. Inthe meantime the 
sun set and it became dark. Then all of them went out of the forest and took their way home. 
Atter they reached the dudu the Balla] gave to the carpenters their dutta, which consisted 
of rive, cocoanuts, salt, tamarind, chillies, curry-stuif, and onions, and everything else they 
neeted, and ordered them to come earlier on the nest day, and sent them away. And then he 
entered his house and bathed with warm water, took his meals and went to bed. So it was 
morning, and the carpenters came. Then the Ballal went to the forest with the carpenters 
und searched for trees, but they did not find any straight suitable trees. Then the carpenters 
suid :— Sir, you see this is only the edge of the forest. There will not be many trees here, 
Because this place is near to all the people, they cut down the trees from this place. Therefore, 
we cannot find good trees here. Lest us go more to the eastward, there we shall find whatever 
tree we desire.” 


To this the Balla] said :—‘* Yes, yes, let us do so.” 


So saying they went further and further to the castward and searched for trees ; there they 
found a tree which was very tall and of great girth, Its circumference was so great that four 
persons were required to embrace it, Its height was about thirty yards. When the carpenters 
suw such a big tree, they were frightened and said :--“O Ballil, we have not seen such a tree 
anywhere; we have built mazhas and big houses and also temples and shrines. We have 
cut dowa very big trees for such purposes. But we have never seen such a big tree anywhere 
up to this time. When we look at it our heads become dizzy. You must ask a word from 
some one before felling this tree. This tree ought not to be felled before asking some one,” 


* At this the Balla] was astonished. and he thought of it, and said :—* 0 carpenters, just now 
you boasted of your cleverness and said that you had built mathas and temples and houses, 
and various other buildings. Now you say that this tree is a very big one, and make a great 
fuss about felling this tree. What is this? People will langh if they hear that you, sons of 
carpenters, are afraid of felling down trees. Fell this tree at once. I will take the conse- 
quences. Be not afraid, but id your work.” | 


When the Balli] had said thus, one of the carpenters threw away his axe and began to 
tremble, At this, the other carpenters were frightened and astonished, and went further and 
further from him, and said :—‘* What is this? He is trembling, and his looks frighten us.” 


At this the Balla] approached him, and as his name was Karaga, he called him thrice :— 
“O Koraga-achari, O Koraga-achari !”’ 


To this he did not make any response. When he was quiet and made no response the 
carpenters became niore frightened than before, and said :—‘ Sir, do not call him now, he ig 
not conscious. Some Bhtita has possessed him, There seems to be some miracle about this 
tree. Now, see, it will speak through this possessed man.” 


After this the Bhitta, which had possessed the carpenter, manifested his power and broke a 
stick and struck his breast and his belly and sides, and biting his lips and teeth uttered such a 
loud cry as if to make the earth open itself, At this the Ballal and the carpenters were 
exceedingly frightened and were almost petrified. Then they said :—“ This must be some great 
Bhita, He ia much power, and yet he does not open his mouth. Is hea dumb Bhitta or 
what? If he had opened his mouth and told us his purpose, we could. have done something, s 


So saying he asked the man possessed with the devil :—“ You must tell me who youare. IEf 
you are a demon of truth, if you are a demon of sixteen commands, you must tell us truly who 
youare. Without doing so, if you strike yourself in this manner, who-suffers the pain? What 
is the use of it? Tell us soon. Why do you give so much trouble to the man whom you have ° 
possessed ? If you bruise his body and his Hands in ae manner, how can he live by labour ? 
You ought not todoso. Tell us soon whe you are.” 
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When urgently asked thus, the Bhiita said _Q Ballil, you came with carpenters and 
intended to cut down this tree which is my habitation. Isitnot so? IJtiswell! It is com- 
manded that my friend the Pafijurli Bhita is to go to every town. lL know it And yet, what 
your Ludw is to you, this tree is to me. Therefore, you must not cut down this tree. You 
will get another tree elsewhere, If you go a little to the north you will find in a valley a group 
of blackwood trees! ; and in the midst of it you will find a kirthun tree. You will get enough 
of timber to build a stdna out of that tree. Did you not wish to know my name ? My name 
is Kallurti. When the god was born I was born at his right hand. I am not of to-day or 
yesterday. It is a long while since I have possessed this man. Now, therefore, I will go into 
my abode. You have also much business. On account of my coming it has stopped. Now 
Twill leave this man. It will be well if you give me something to drink. Then I should be 
very much pleased with you.” 


At this the Ballil made a hole in a tender cocoanut which he had kept for himself, and 
giving it to the man possessed said :—< Now, O Kallurti, take this in my name eladly.”’ 


Then the man possessed by the Kallurti took it from him and drank it at a single dranght, 
and suddenly fell down on the ground and became senseless. After about one ghalije he 
became conscious and asked :—“ Sir, what is this? You are standing. Why are you not 
felling the tree, but standing idle P”’ an | 


Then the carpenters who were with him said to him :—‘ What did you do ? Tell us what 
took place here up to this time.” 


Then he said:—‘‘I do not know anything; I only felt as if my head had been turned, 
I did not know where Iwas. Therefore, I feel as if I had lost my senses. I fecl pain in my 
whole body. I feel quite tired. I feel as if I have been beaten with the fists. I have also pain 
in the back. Ido not know what took place.” 


Then all the carpenters, who were with him, told him :—‘ Behold, Kallurti who is 
residing in this tree came upon you; and Kallurti told us not to fell this tree as he was 
residing in it. So saying Kallurti left you. You know nothing, is it not so P” 


At this he said :—‘‘ Then this is a great wonder; I do not know anything; what is the 
cause of my feeling this pain in my body? And yet, never mind; now what shall we do? 
What work shall we do?” 


When he asked this question, the Balla] said :—* O you carpenters, why do you idle away 
your time P Now I will have to pay your hire without your doing any work.” 


At this they were afraid and made haste, and went with him to the north and found 
ihe tree in the valley and felled it, and stripped its bark and branches and made it four-sided, 
and returned home. | 


In the night, after the meal was over, at the time of going to bed, the Ballil’s wife came 
near his bed and said:—‘* Behold, by going daily to the forest to fell trees, you have been 
much burnt by the sun and much reduced. If this continue it will be hard for you. If any 
one else go instead of you, it would be a good thing. If you are alone, sce, this will be your 
state. Plow many days more will this work of felling trees last? For how may days will 


you have to go to the forest? When Isee your body, my life rung away. How will you 
get, well henceforth P” 7 


‘When she said thus, her husband said:—“ Now, in four days more, the work of felling | 
trees will be over. Then we will cause them to be brought to our,house. Then the work will 
Pe near the house. Ji we make the carpenters work near our house it is enough, There will 

be very little work, and it will be easy for me.” . 
un 


i Vatica laccifera, 2 I. e., about twenty-four minutes, 
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So saying, he, moreover, continued :—‘‘ Now go you in, the night is far spent; go to sleep. 
You must get up early and boil the paddy; go.” 


So saying, he sent her in, and lay down near the entrance. So it was morning. On 
that day again he went with the carpenters to the forest and felled trees and returned. And 
in the same way they felled as many trees as they wanted. One day he went to Polippu and 
called all the fishermen, and said to one of them :—‘“ How many males are in your honse ?” 


He answered :—* Sir, we are four in our house.” 


Then he called another, and said:—‘O you fisherman, how many males are in your 
house P” 


He answered :—“ Sir, we are two.” 


In this manner the Balldl] called a man from each house, and ordered. all of them, and 
said :—‘*O you fishermen, hear each one of you: trees have been felled in the forests for the 
purpose of building a stdna for the Ballal’s budu. All these trees should be brought to the 
budu; because the day is fixed for building the sfdna and for raising the upper storey, there- 
fore the work is stopped. Therefore, to-morrow, all of you must come together; one or two 
hundred of you must join together and bring the trees to my house. The man who does not 
come will be fined, And if he does not pay the fine, I will see that nobody gives him chunam 
or fire.” 


When he had thus frightened them, all of them said :—* Sir, do we tell lies to our lord ? 
We walk as it is agreeable to the god and this earth. Weare not such rascals. Had we been 
such, how should we have survived ? We who have to go on the sea and catch fish and bring 
them and sell them, going from house to house; in this way we have to live, we who are such 
will never tell you les, If we do not go out and bring all your trees to-morrow morning, you 
may drive us out of this tewn.” 


Having said this, they obtained permission to depart and went their way. The next day the 
Theadman of the fishermen called all the fishermen, and went with them to the forest, and tied 
_ ropes to the trees, and, dragging them and carrying them on the shoulders, brought them to the 

Ballal’s budu. 


Then the Ballal, seeing the fishermen, said to them :—“ O you fishermen, when you go 
home tell me and go; do not go without telling me.” 


At this they said :—“ When we are going we will tell you.” 


So saying they went their way. The trées were such that those who saw them said :— 
“Whence are these trees! Such trees are not found by any one.”” 


Afterwards the sawyers were called and the work was given to them on contract. And 
they were told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen days. So they came on the fixed 
day and said to the Ballil:—*O Ballal, we have not spoiled any bit of your timber, but we 
have done our work so that there is no crookedness nor flaw init. Now call some one of your 
men and measure everything and calculate the money that is due to us, and settle our acconnts. 
Give us what is due to us.” 


When they said this the Balla] brought the measuring rod and measured all the planks, 
and cast up accounts, and counted the money and gave them their due. He also gave them 
presents and sent them away. Afterwards he called the carpenters and made them prepare 
posts and the struts of the posts and their pedestals and the joists and the wooden cornices and 
the wall-plates and the beams and the ridge-pole and the rafters and the ceiling planks. After 
he got all these things prepared he got the wall-plates fixed into the forked-pieces len gthways, 
and then got the joists and the cornice fitted into the square, and also got the planks joined ; 
and afterwards he got the scantling raised and got the earth-work and plastering work all 
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done within. After these things were done, he got a cot prepared for Panjorh Bhita, and 
got a wooden railing on three sides of it and got it painted. Then he sent iron to the black- 
smith’s workshop and got a trident prepared with a chain and small jingling bells attached 
to the three points of it, and also got a sword and goglets and stool and bangles and shield and 
chain with tiger’s nails in it and all other necessary ornaments prepared. After all these 
things were prepared the Balli] went to the fortune-telling Bhatta’s house. When he went he 
found the Bhatta sitting in the verandah and telling fortunes. Then the Balla] seeing the 
Bhatta clasped his hands and saluted him, Then the fortune-telling Bhatta said :——“ Let some 
one spread a mat for the Balla] that he may sit.”’ 

"hen some one who was near brought a mat and spread it there. The Ballil sat upon it, 
After some time, when the fortune-telling business was over, the Bhatta asked the Balla] -— 
“On what business did you come here, O BallalP You come very rarely here. It is a long 
time since I saw you last.” 





ey 
— 





At this the Ballil said :—“ O Bhatta, I came to visit you; according to your fortune-telling 
on that day my racing-buffaloes survived. If not, they would have certainly died. Now I have 
got a sténa built; anda cot and other ornaments for Patijurli Bhita are all ready. Now 
you must find out the auspicious day, and tell me on what day we should establish Pafjurli 
Bhtita, and dedicate the stdna to him. JFor this purpose [am come to you.” | 


At this the Bhatta said :—‘‘ Well, yes, 1 will think of it and tell you the auspicious day.” 


So saying, with the help of the kaurts and his almanack he found an auspicions day and 
said:== OQ Ballal, there is not any auspicious day in this month. But there is one in the next 
month, The Friday, the 11th of the next month, is the day on which you can dedicate the sténa 
to the Bhita. That day is very auspicious. Therefore be prepared todothis on that very day.” 


So said the fortune-telling Bhatta. At this the Balli]l said :—* Sir, you must come and 
establish the Patjurli Bhaita, There is no one so ableas yourself; therefore it must be done by 
yourself, And Ido not know what things are necessary for the sacrifices on that day. You 
must tell them also to me plainly.” 


| At this the Bhatta said :—‘ You say that I must come, but I have much business; what 
shall I do P” 7 


To this the Ballil said :—‘* No, that won’t do; you must come yourself,” 


When he urged in this manner the Bhatta said :—~‘ Well, I will come; what can [ do when 
you are so urgent? I cannot deny you. Therefore I will come. And I will tell you what 
things are necessary on that day. ‘l'welve sérs of rice and twelve bundles of betel-loaves, 
forty-eight betel-nuts, twelve bunches of the flowers of the Areca-nut tree, forty-cight kinds of 
parasitic plants, a bundle of firewood of the jack-tree, ninety-six tender cocoanuis, ninety-~six 
ripe cocoanuts, forty-eight grains of rice and forty-eight sérs of baked rice, lorty-eight sérs of 
beaten rice, ninety-six sérs of jaggery, twelve dried cocoanuts, one hundred pluintain-leaves, 
one hundred ripe plantains, twelve sérs of ghi, forty-eight sérs of oil, and three sérs of 
butter; you must procure all these and then find out a good man to represent the Bhita. 


Let all these things be procured ; and on that day send for me early in the morning ; and I will 
come to you. And what else can I do ?” 


. At this the Ball] said :—* So then I will send a man to fetch you; you must come with 
lim, And I do not know anything. Please do what I ask that people may say thateverything 
_. was well done, and that I did it. Whatever I have to spend on that account, let it be 

. ‘Spent ;I do not care,” - sa a Wo a 
‘Saying this, with clasped hands, he said moreover: 
leave to go,” 


Ai this the Bhatta said :—* Well then, go. You have much business; you have to do 


everything single-handed.”? 


—‘Now Iam going, please give me 
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So saying he sent him away. He came to his budu, took his midday meal, and, sitting in 
the verandah, called his sister, saying :—“ Akka, whereare you? What are you doing? Corse 
here fora moment, Ihave something to say to you.” 


At this she came and said: —“ What is the matter? What can be your business with me ? 
My place is a corner in the kitchen; of what use am I, an old woman ?” 


At this the brother said :—“ Akka, are you uot to me like a mother? I think that my 
mother is not dead. You are my mother. Now, I went to the fortune-telling Bhatta’s house, 
and asked of him the day when the sééna is to be dedicated to the Bhata.” 


At this she asked : —‘‘ Brother, when is that day? And how many days hence?” 


He replied :—“ It will not be in this month; it will be the eleventh day of the next month. 
The Bhatta said that it is a very auspicious day; I must send for him on that day. J have 
done so much work. To-morrow get paddy boiled and two muras of rice prepared. ‘To-morrow 
I will go and bring all the things required for the purpose.” | 


Harly in the morning he got up and went tothe garden of the Kunbis, and, going from 
house to house, he got from thence, plantain-leaves, and bunches of plantains, and the tender 
rinds of the plantain-trees, and grey and red and white pumpkins, and vegetables of varivus 
kinds, and caused them to be carried by servants and sent them to his house. And then went 
to his garden and called the pujiii and told him:—‘“O Pujirt, go and get a hundred ripe cocoa- 
nuts from the cocoanut trees.” : 


Days went on, and the day to dedicate the stdna came near. On that day he got up early 
and went in search of a man to represent the Bhita. He was notin the house: he asked 
the inmates of the house where he was gone. Then they replied that on the previous day 
he had gone to their neighbour’s to represent the Bhita on account of a tambila which took 
place there ; and that he had not returned, but would soon return. So saying they requested 
him to wait for him for some time. As they were yet speaking he came to his house. Then 
the Ballal seeing him said:—“O devil-dancer, to-day in our budu a sidna is to be 
dedicated to a new Bhiita Panjurli, Ihave asked for the auspicious day, and to-day is the 
day. Therefore you must come to represent the Bhiita and dance. You must come in thie 
evening and be ready. All our neighbours will come at that time. You must come soon, 

Otherwise there will be delay on your account. Take care; you must come. Now, I am going,” 


So saying he came to his budw and quickly took his meal, and went to the fortune-telling 
Bhatta’s house; and, sitting in the verandah, called: —‘O Bhatia, O Bhatta, what are you 
doing ? Please come out. I have come on business.” 

When he thus called him he came out and saw the Balla] sitting in the verandah, Seeing 
him, he said :—“O! are you come?” 


So saying he gave hima mat and a low stool a water to drink and jaggery to eat, and 
said :—‘‘ Drink water, and eat jaggery.” 


So saying he shewed him respect, and then sat down, ‘hen the Balla] said :—‘‘O Bhatta, 
it is very late now ; I have come to call you. Is this not the day you mentioned to dedicate the 
sténa ? I have come to call you for that purpose, I came myself lest you should be unwilling 
to come if [senha man. Now make haste; itis getting late. Get ready soon; let us go,” 

To this the Bhatta consented and made haste, and taking an almanack accompanied the 


Ballal. So they came to the budu. And the Ballal took the fortune-teller to the place where 
the new sédaa had been built, and shewed him everything, and asked : -—“ Is this beautiful P” 


To this he replied :—‘‘ O Ballal, there is nothing equal to your fortune. You are a very 
good man. To the good all things become Bpoe: Now, then, let us makeeverything ready , 
The sun is beginning to set.” . 
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So saying he got the stdna cleansed, - And the Bhatta lit a firefora sacrifice with fire-wood 
from the jack-tree ; and gave oblations to the Bhuita of ght, and gave sacrifices according toa 
certain number. As the sacrifices were over, the sun set; then the devil-dancer also came, 
Then the Bhatta sitting before the fire took tender cocoanuts and ripe cocoanuts, and beaten 
rice and baked rice, and honey, and gh?, and butter, and curds, and milk, and prepared 
panchdmrita; and then the Bhatta took the sandal-stone and rubbed sandal-wood upon it 
and prepared sandal. Then the Bhatta called the Balliland told him:—‘“ Now, take the 
devil-dancer yourself to the tank, and let him bathe there and come.” 


So saying he sent them; and before they returned he made everything ready in the stdna. 
And then they came and entered the sfdna and came and stood before the sacrificial fire. 
Then the Bhatta said :—*‘‘ Now, be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the flowers of the areca- 
nué tree and some grains of rice; and let him stand in front of us. Give him the sword and 
the bell,” 


Having done so, all of them prayed :—“ O lord, if you are Pafjurli Bhita of a truth, let 
it become known to us in this way.” 


So saying all of them at once threw rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to tremble and cried out with a loud voice and ran 
round the sténa, and ran to the tank and bathed again, and came back and took the sword, and 
began to pierce his belly with it. Then the Baragas, who had come together in the sténa, took 
away the sword from the hands of the devil-dancer, and prayed thus :—“ O lord Paiijurli, if yon 
are of truth, now you mast open your mouth and speak to us. We have taken much pains to 


believe in you. Now you must be pleased with us and take the sacrifices which we offer, and 
order us and save us.” : 


At this Patjurli said thus :— O Balki], I came down from the sky, yetI had no ladder 
to doit. Do you hearme? Iamhe that came down without a ladder, Great magicians 
tried for seven days and seven nights to catch me; and yet they could not catch me; but 
Tam come here. Now I must go abont to the great towns and see renowned places and seek 
for a habitation. Iam come to help the men ofthis world. Take courage. Do not be afraid, 
Tam very much pleased with the sacrifices which you have offered. And yet yor must 
henceforth give me two tambilas every year. If you fail in this, I will give you trouble. 
Then you must not complain of me. Now lam very glad that I have first drank milk in 
your house. In future I will help you, so that no sickness or disease attack your children 
or your cattle. Now bring me food; the devil-dancer is getting very tired. I must leave 
him. I have recently come here; I must not give much trouble. Bring ine all sorts of cakes 
and puddings and milk, and I will take my food.” | 


Atthis the Ballal said :—«O Baragas, Pajijurli has spoken well. He is a demon of 
truth. Bring him the food that he has asked, Let him take it.”’ 


All the Baragas, hearing these words, brought food to Patjurli Bhita. Pafijurli, 
when he was about to take the food, asked the Balla] :—‘“ O Ballal, shall I take food ?” 
To this the Bal 


lal answered :—“ Yes, you may take, All is yours. Itis also yours to save 
us all.” | 


After the BallA] had said thus, he took the food, and said :—“O Balla], how is 


. the trisula 
which you have got prepared for me? I wish to see it; bring it here before me.” 


Then they brought the trigula to Pafijurli Bhita, and gave it to him. Then 
2 ‘Pafdjurlit took the trigula in one of his fingers, and said:—** All of you see this; now, though 
ao this tridula is so big, it is big only to you, but it is not sotome, To me this isasa straw. I+ 

is not big in my eyes. What you have got prepared for me is very beautiful, And now I 


must see all the other ornaments which you have prepared for me.” 
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At this, they brought the mask which they had prepared for Pafijurli, and gave it to 
him. He saw the mask and was quite delighted with it, and, putting it on his face, trembled 
and cried out in a loud voice, and said :—‘ You see, this mask which you have prepared for me 
is very beautiful.” 


And again he said : —‘‘ Now bring the goglets.” 


And so the goglets were brought. In this manner they did everything; and the Bhita 
enjoyed the feast, and having finished the dedication, the assembly dispersed. 





SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 
No. II. — The Vanavdst-Maéhatmya. 
Part ITI. 


A SALUTATION to the great Ganapati ! 


The Rishis said: — “O great Sita, all-knowing and remover of all doubts, how was 
it that Madhukésa set his sflections on the hétaki flower? We have heard that in ancient 
days it came under the curse of Siva, and was kept far distant (from him) on account of 
treachery: now king Malla, in order to please Siva, worshipped him on the night of 
‘Sivaritri with the auspicious kétaki flowers. O Muni, you are the only one who can explain 
to us why king Malla, — he whe understood Siva — acted in this way; expletning all this , 
relate it to us to our satisfaction.” = 3 


Skanda said —on being asked in this way by the Rishis, who were peoneene (the 
matter): Siita, causing them to listen, told them this ancient story : -—— 


“© assembly of Rishis, the holy stories of Sambhu contain the essence.6 The more 
people hear of the playful sport of Sambhu, the more they wish to hear it. Jn ancient times 
in the Kalpa, in his form of Rajas,®” he created many people (subjects), he created the aniverse®® 
and many supports®® for it. By Siva’s orders Vishnu became the protector.6¢ He (Vishnu) 
passed through many incarnations and killed many demons, and he protected many good a 
(sddhus), who lived hononrably.5! 


_ | Once upona time Brahm& and Vishgu, being allured by the ilusions of ‘Siva,®2 became 
egotistical and proud — ‘Iam Brahma! Iam the creator of the worlds. There ig no one 
toequal me. Icreated many worlds and (also) many men in them. I created Gandharvas, — 
many Apsaras, Vidyadharas,® large serpents,“ Kinnaras, the assembly of the gods and many © 
wonderful enjoy ments in the heavens. I created the Prajipatis, namely, Marichi and others, . 
Svayambhu and Manu, and I created people in four ways to live in four states (or castes). 
(I created) the Védas with their six parts." (I created) the years: seasons, months, the two 








8 Rimaharshana, lit., thrill: erection of the hair on the body; horripilation. 
“86 J. e., the real truth, ae 

8T The ‘second (or, according to Monier Williams, the first) of the three gunas or constituent ‘euslideaa of ‘all 
material substances, the other two being sativa andtamas. Rajas is supposed to be the cause of the great activity 
seen in creatures : it predominates in men, as sittva and tamas predominate in gods and demons, : 

58 Lit., many worlds. 59 Or foundations. 

60 Sattva == Brahmaé: Rajas = Vishnu: Tamas = Siva, The Trimfarti or Triad, according to Molesworth. 
Monier Williams, however, has it:—Rajas == Brahma&: Sativa = Vishnu: Tamas = Siva: This would appear to 
be the modern idea and the one accepted at the present time. 

él Lit,, acted a just part, or up to the limit. 62 Drawn on by Siva’s blandishments or tricks. 

68 Demigods. é J, ¢., Ananta, Vasuki: Takshaka: Sésha, etc. 

65 Tit., limbs or members. J. ¢., ‘ikshd, pronunciation of words ; kalpa, rules for ceremonies and sacrifices ; 
vyakarana, grammar; ntrukia, glossarial explanation of obscure words ; ; chhindas, prosody, metrical science ; 3 
jyotisha, astronomy. 
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the three Gunas and many truths.” Who beside me is able to create all these things so 


wonderfully F’ 

Vishau, being haughty and also fecling boastful, spoke angrily and with trembling® lips 
., Brahmi thus: —‘O foolish Brahma, puffed up with vain arrogance. Fools in their 
cll age always become forgetful. People unable to do any work, hump-backed people and 
proud’ people speak of their own deeds and jeer at others. It is the custom of aged 
people to exaggerate and to claim to have done work which has veally been done by others. 
You are sprung from my body ; you are foolish in your vain arrogance. Iam the creator ofall 
worlds, and you, being my son, are my dependent.?! You merely create worlds through my 
power, and according to my behests, Otherwise how would the variations in creation occur P 
I only am the supporter of all the worlds, and there is none beside me. I am the only creator 
and the only protector, There is no doubt that all the worlds would be destroyed without 
me. I have gone through incarnations and slain invincible enemics. Who else besides me 
would be able (to do all this) P’ 

On hearing Vishnu speak thus, Dhatri?? became very angry, and he struck Kesava on the 
check. Vishnu, being struck, burned with the fire of anger. Hari, then, on lis part, beat 
him (Brahmi) with his four hauds. Being beaten severely, Vidhi?? fainted for a moment 
Getting up he knocked Vishnu down with his hands. In the act of falling Vishna caught 
him by his feet and threw him away. Vidhi having fainted’ fell down into the city of 
Varinast. Vishyu followed, and seizing Vidhi again, he beat him with bis hands, and Vidhi 
getting up beat Vishnu. O Brihmaus, then the brave Brahma and Vishna, heing skilled in 
war, fought with each other (in many ways), viz. striking with their fists, pulling cach other’s 
hair, pushing with their shoulders and kicking and striking with feet and hands. [Having 
fought in this manner, thoy both then got their weapons, (Brahma) his how? and Vishna his 
bow,?6 and let fly showers of arrows. They let loose charmed arrows and to protect themselves’? 
from the arrows, Brahma used his Brahmastra, and Vishno his Vaishnavistra. Thus getting 
very fierce and angry, they fought with each other, and the gods were afraid of being burned 
by the fire arising from the clashing of the weapons, They (therefore) all went to Nailisa to 

“inform Siva of what was going on, 7 


They all ascended the mountain, and reached the vicinity of Siva. They saw the Lord of 
the World, Merudastan’? Andmaya,®? and salating him told him what Vishnu and Brahma were 
doing.*! The merciful one merely signed to them with his eyo-brows to vo away, and (then, 
in order) to humiliate their pride,® he appeared before them in Kasi on the great Sivaritri 
(night), The great and lofty, the good Sadasiva appeared between them in great splendour in 
the form of the linga, They were both astonished at seeing him, aud both made salutation 

(obeisance) to him, | 


Sankara spoke to them seriously, as if to censure (punish) them :—*O Bram’! O Vishm | 
What is the meaning of this unmaunerly condact of you both ?’ 

Ifearing the words of the Master, their bodies began to tremble, and they both, with 
folded hands, respectively told what events had happened ‘Siva, knowing that they had 











66 Or the two fortnights, bright and dark, 
c? The passage of tho sun from one zodiacal sign into another. Or first principles. 
69 Or throbbing, 8 Tit., vain-hearted, 
_, | Referring to the legend of BrahmA being born from the lotus which aprang from the navel of Vishnu. 
| 72 Creator, and so applied to Brahmé, 13 Or Vidbatri, creator or bestower : an onithet of Brahin’. 
. 1 Lit., having his movenients stopped, 1 Chilpa. 16 Stiriya, 
sie OD the flight of, . 8 Woapon or bow : also used for an atrow or other missile. 
ae The lord of heaven, free from disease: the healthy one. . 
: = repels means the healthy one or the diseasoless one, $1 Lit., informed him of their movements, 
eee Xela sis Brahms, 8 Te., their respective versious, 
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—‘He who finds out (discovers) the bottom 


and top of this great linga is the only creator of the world: otherwise he is foolish.’ 


Brahmi, wishful of seeing the top of 


On hearing these words, they both made oaths. 
it (the linya), assumed the form of a swan, 
bottom (of the diya). Hari, after wandering for many years without seeing 
back to the presence of ‘Siva. 


Vishnu in the form of a boar went to the deep 
7 the bottom, went 
O Brihmans, Brahma with tired wings and mortified in his 


mind, unable to reach the top, flew many yéjanas without seeing the top of the liaga, and he 


became very sorrowful,*4 
of the liiga. Seeing them he questioned: —‘O hétaki flower, whence have you come ?’ 
kétakt replied: —-‘I come from the top of the linga. 
coming, and my body is fatigued. Now Iam going to Siva,’ 


In this case Vidhi saw the flower of the kéteki falling from the top 


The 


I have passed many yugas (ages) in 


On hearing this speech of the hétuki (Aower), Brahma, being very much fatigued, said : — 
© You say that we have, both of us, come from the top of the liiga’; whereon the hétakt (lower) 


said :— ‘ Very well’ (so be it); and then they went together into the presence of Siva, 


Riva (Sambhu) asked them both if they had come after having seen (the top and the bottom 


of the linga). Vishnu replied :— ‘O god, the bottom was not seen by me.’ 
that the top had been seen by him. 


Vidhi said falsely 
On hearing this, Suikara became angry, and asked the hd také 


(flower) about it, The kétahi replied :—‘ QO Lord, welave both come together from the top (of the 


liga): Vidhi's statement is not false.’ 
them both.® 


On hearing this speech of the hétaki, the Lord cursed 
‘QO Brahma, in consequence of this falsehood that you have uttered you shall 


not deserve worship on the surface of the earth. 


O Vidhi, from this day forth be always 


senseless.88 


O kétak?, on account of your falsehood, I curse you also; you shall not be wor- 


shipped’? any more on my head.’ 


Sambhu, having cursed them both in this way, spoke kindly 


to Vishnu :—‘O Hari, of true speech, deserve worship always among men ;8% those mortals 


who worship you will be held to have pleased (or satisfied) me also.” So saying, 8 


Sanitana® disappeared into the linga. 
Kasi under the name of Visvésa (Master of the World), 


Sambhu- 
From that day forward he (Siva) became famous ia 


Then the hétaké spoke to Vidhi in abundant (uncontrollable) sorrow :—‘O Brahmi’, in 
~ conseqnrence of your words (advice) I have come under (iucurred) this terrible curse. I cannot 


endure being fora single day without the lotus-like feet of Siva,’ 
speech, Brahma said to the kétaki: 
‘desires, and perform austerities with great devotion in the vicinity of Madhuké8svara, 


On hearing this manner of 
‘Go to the great city of Vanavast which soon yields all 


The 


curse uttered by Siva can be removed by him only and not by others.’ 


advice the. ké taki, having curbed its p 
—Vanavast, contemplating (meditating 


Acting on Vidhi's 
assions, devoutly performed austerities for a long time in 
upon) Siva, (At length) Sambhu appeared in the Mya, 


wishful of conferring a boon upon the k4éaki, who on seeing the god appearing addressed him 


| “tn ‘O Hara! 
to thy devotees ! I told a lie through 


_ Store of mercy! Forgive me! Forgive me! Have compassion ! 


a) without getting (being) near, or 
prostrate on the ground many times. 


io Sambhu ! O Mahadéva! fe) merciful one | 0 thou that art full of love 


ignorance and by the advice of Vidhi. O eternal Siva ! 


at, your lotus-like feet.? Thus speaking, the %étahé fell 
Prabhu (the Lord), listening to the hééaki, himself cons _ 


I cannot remain (be at | 


ferred a boon upon it. 


Bhagavan (Siva) said as follows :— 


‘By my order (word) you become 


undeserving (unworthy of honour) on any day but the holy Sivardtri.’ So saying he 


then 


disappeared into the liaga called Madhuka.®! 


favourite of (sacred to) ‘Siva on that night 


kétak flowers with devotion to the eternal MadhnkéSvara. 


From that day it (the eb tulet flower) became the 
It was for this reason that king Malta offered 
Those who especially worship the . 


god Siva on the night of Sivaratri with ké:uki flowers get near the feet of Siva.” 





| 8 Lityfullof care. 9. 
88 Tit., of du!l intellect, 
oo. $& Dit.yin the world, 
oat The lig at Vanav ist is so called. 


There are two tings at Vauavast. 


85 T, ¢., Brahma and the kétak*, — 
8° E:t., deserve worship. 
89 The eternal one.  DLit., words, 


9: Te., obtain Siva’s favour, 
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All hail to the great Ganéisa ! 


«Tell us the glorious’ story of Siva. How did the great Siva himself, oe steaniliaks 
obtain the awe-inspiring name of Madhukésvara? Pray, kindly tell this to us who are 
listening.” | . 

Sita said :— “ Listen to this (story), O Rishis, which was formerly told by Skanda to Sanat- 
kumara®’ Rishi in Kailasa, in the house of Sankara. The lord of aie pace ee Skanda 
Senne this story. I tell you the story which was related by Sarajanman. In the 
olden days in the Ja&bila® Kalpa, a great Asura, called Suda, son of Kishmaksha, when 
his father was killed by the great Bhairava, fied through fear, bent upon saving his (own) 
life, The Danava remained (concealed) in a cave 12 the Sehyadris for a long time. Vidyun- 
mAlin, thinking him to be a powerful man, gave him his daughter in marriage. After his 
marriage that powerful man increased in power®? on the top of the Sahyadri mountains. | 
Vidyunméalin summoned all those (demons) who had escaped being slain by Bhairava, and (who) 
having fled in different directions, had gone to reside in the recesses of Patile ; also 
those who lived in forests, in caves andon mountains. All the Daityas and the Danavas came 
at the call of Vidyunmialin. They, having come near Suda, beheld the chief of the Daityas, — 
and thinking that the powerful Suda would protect them from the wrath of the gods, 
the warriors, having cheered loudly, became the followers®%of Suda. That army ” resembling 
an ocean (in point of size), became obedient to the orders of Suda. Once upon a time Veanas'0 
came to see the powerful Suda. Suda being informed (of his arrival) by Vidyunmilin, got up 
quickly, and, going near and saluting him, he worshipped him with arghya" and in other ways. 
Bhargava,? full of delight, accepted the seat offered him by Suda, and having seated Suda, the | 
leader of the Daityas, near him, Bhargava caressed him? and lifted up his face with his 
hand and spoke to him kindly. | 


Sukra said :—‘O child, are you in good health? Are all your followers® happy ? 
The whole of the kingdom belonging to your father is forcibly taken by the gods.’ 


‘On hearing the words of Kavi,® Suda with his hands folded said: ~‘O Gurn! owing to © | 
the influence” of your favour I am happy in every way. From the day of my father’s death 
(in battle) E took up my abode in the forest. Now, O Guru, shew kindness to me so that I 
may regain my kingdom,’ So saying, he wept aloud and fell down on his face at his feet. 
He® lifted Suda with his hands and seated him on a good® seat, and, soothing him, said to 
Suda, who was then full of grief: — ‘Build a fort in the Sahyadris, and, being accompanied 
by your Daityas and Dinavas, make your residence there. I will come to you afterwards.’ 


So saying and having pleased him,!9 Sukra went away. Sunda then, with the aid of the 
Daityas and Dinavas, and, being assisted by Vidyunmalin, went to the place he was told (to go 
to) by Sukra, and built a fortress. The king of the Daityas built a city in his own name.l 








Cmremeamal 


98 Or famous. 
% One of the ‘‘ mind.born ” sons of Rudra: ever pure andinnocent. The Liviga-Purdna has: “ Being ever ag 
he was born, he is called a youth : and his name is well known as Sanatkumara,”’ 


95 ‘+ Born in the reeda,”’ an epithet applied ta Skanda. The resemblance to the story of Moses is curious. 
9 Probably means the age of the Yajurvéda. 
87 Or strength. 


99 Lit., body of armed men. 


100 The preceptor (guru) of the Daityas : known also as Kavi and Sukra, 
1 A libation of water. 


3 Lit., put his arm in front of his neck. 


% Tit,, sat near. 


2 J. e,, Usanas, Sukra or Kavi. 

* A common practice. 5 Lit., army. 

tle, Uéanas, Sukra or Bhirgava: lit., the poet. ‘‘ Usanas is the poet among the poets” (Sanskrit saying) 

Used also to designate Valmiki, In the text the preceptor of the Asnras is indicated. oe 
7 Int, essence. 


) 8 I. ¢., Sukra the preceptor. 9 Lit oe 
0 Lit, having delighted his mind, 1 Called it after himself, a ie 
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The city, being built by Suda, got the name of Sunda.l2 Residing in the beautiful and great 
city, in which there were people of yarious kinds, the Daitya chief took the whole country! 
into his own possession. After a time’? his Guru also came to the city named Sunda, 
Suda, on beholding the arrivalof his Gura, became full of delight, and worshipping him as 
he deserved, he, with his hands folded, spoke to Kavi. . 


Suda said: — ‘O Guru, through your kindness the earth with its oceans has been obtained 
by me, This city also is a good one, and is the residence of the army of the Daityas, Now 
please advise me how to obtain (the sovereignty of) heaven.’ 


Elearing these words of Suda, and considering (them in his mind), Kavi spoke :—‘O chiet 
of the Daityas, hear my speech. The gods are very powerful. They possess all sorts of 
weapons. They are brave and cannot be conquered by Daityas and Danavas. O child, I will 
make a plan for you to gat ason. Let your wife eat a ball filled with the spells of genera- 
tion, Thereby she will become pregnant and give birth toa son. Svarga will be conquered 
by him, beside him no one is able,’ | 


So saying Sukra gave a ball consecrated by mantras to her! She with delight and 
devotion took the ball and ate it, ‘Sukra then returned to his own place, and some time 
afterwards she gave birth to twins!’ As soon as these powerful ones were born they 
terrified the world!® with their noise. The whole earth trembled, the tops of the hills 
fell down, and the whole assembly of gods were troubled in their hearts aud minds, He (the 
father) was delighted on seeing the two infants possessing such terrible forms. Suda, with his 
heart full of delight, assigned names (tothem), This one is to be called Madhu, the other 
Kaitabha!® Seeing the two infants he nourished them. with delight, and they — growing 
day by day — became very cruel and powerful. Once Kavi came, lifted the two boys, who had 
fallen at his feet, placed them on his lap and told them their old* history. 


*O boys, listen to my counsel, The Lord Siva is Master of the whole world. At no time 
should treachery against ‘Siva be even thought of in the mind. Your hearts should always be 
attached to Siva. They should always be bent upon meditating upon ‘Siva and upon worshipping 
Siva. You should with diligence®! erecta Higa. If you follow my advice of to-day you will 
become powerful.’ 


So saying Sukra wentaway. They both of them on an auspicious day erected two lingas 
on the banks of the Varada in Vanavast, and they there performed worship with great delight 
and pomp. When some time” had passed in this way, the two powerful ones, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, determined to attempt the conqnest of Svarga with the assistance of the Daityas 
and Danavas. O Manis, they, with mauy brave men, carrying many kinds of weapons, blocked | 
the door of the heavenly? city. They broke down the large panels; they cut down the 
Kalpa®® trees; they killed a multitude of gods (many gods), and they went to the banks 
of the Mandikini2® in order to bathe and wash the blood off their polluted bodies, Then the 
assembly of the gods consulted many times?” with Indra, and coming to the conclusion that 
they®® were invincible, cruel, powerful and evil-hearted, they — in company with Indra ae left: 


Svarga and ran away and came to a cave called Mairavi, Some remained there, others ran’ . 


still further, being frightened. O BrAihmans, on seeing the multitude of gods run away thus, | 


ee a 


u Sonda (?). 18 Or best. | , lt Lit., earth, pee wo a pee fi 
# Or, once upon a time, 18 I. g., Suda’s wife, eae y 
17 Twin sons: the masculine form ubhaw is used in the text. 18 Or everybody, 


19 Apparently Madhu and Kaitabha, the demous who sprang from the ear of Vishnu, whan he was sleeping the 
sleep of contemplation (ySganidrd), See further on in this Mihitmya, 


20 Or former. 21 Or zeal. 

a2 [it., many days. 33 [.¢., Amarfvatt: Indra’s capital. 
% T. @., blockaded or besieged it. 25 Or desire-granting. 

26 Tho celestial Ganges: the milky way. 47 Or over and over again. 


8 J, ¢,, their assailants, 
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overeignty of heaven, and then they again returned to earth and 

4s ee a ane e There they established the Saivas hie contemned 
‘Vishau, Vishnu was deserving of worship as decreed by Paramééa : but they, wishing to d ige 
honour Vishnu,?° ordered the chief Daityas to kill those persons who worshipped Vishou, Siva, 
hearing all this through Nirada, namely, that the gods had been expelled and many Brahmans 
killed, spoke to Vishnu:—‘O Vishnu, being furnished (strengthened) wie my power, kill 
these powerful ones, Madhu and Kaitabha, and send them speedily to Kailiisa. In the time 
of the great?! flood they will be born again through the holes of your ears.?? At that time algo 
kill them without any hesitation, At the time of Svdréchisha they will be born through your 
belly and will want to kill Svaréchisha; then also kill them, Having killed them thrice in this 
way bring them to me, I will make them my followers 33 because they are dewoned to me,’ 

Sankara, having given these orders to Vishnu, himself gave the impression of wisdom’s ig 
Brahma, Virésa§® and others in Kailasa. Vishnu being reinforced by the power of Siva went 
to the surface of the earth and killing those two wicked persons, skilled in the arts of War, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, Hari sent them to reside in the garden outside Kaildga, On seeing 
these two wonderful itngas situated on the banks of the Varada, Vishnu, with the gods and the 
Rishis resident in the Sahyddris, approached and worshipped Sambhu, the chief of the gods, 
who was accompanied by the sons?? of Ambi.28 A shower from the gods fell on the head of | 
that (ste) beautiful Wiga. The gods then saluted it respectiully®® and cried :~— ‘Victory ! 
Victory!’ The Munis prostrated themselves in devotion and uttered these two words. The 
principal Gandharvas sang and the assembly of Apsaras danced. Al the Vidyidharas rejoiced 
with devotion, While this great rejoicing was going on, Sadasiva appeared from the middle 
of the lizga in great splendour, brightening all the ten directions, mounted on the back 
of a bull and accompanied by Parvatt, Addressing the gods, who had placed Vishnu in the — 
front, Saikara thus spoke: — ‘ All of you should hear me in the linga called Madhukésvara. 
O gods, I shall always remain (here). You alsovremain here, This (place) Vanavist ig holy, 
and the Varada is the remover of the (a) multitude of sins; bathing here and Worshipping me 
you become blessed,’ So saying, he disappeared into the liga called Madhuké@svara, and all 
the gods and the Rishis (also) took up their abode there. Q Brihmans, the story of Madhu. 
kéévara is (has been) told to you. Having heard that holy story, the fisherman also obtained — 
happiness (salvation),” | | 





Part V, 
A salutation to mother Rénuka !40 | | 
The Rishis said: —‘O illustrious Sita, you are always ‘asked (for information), Your 
Speech contains the essence (of knowledge), and is imspired by Vyasa Muni. O Brahman, 
how and when did the chief of the fishermen hear this story, to what place did he belong, and 
by whom was it told him, and what was his behaviour??? | - 
Sfita (said): — “ This ancient story of Siva, pleasing to the heavens, wastold in the olden 
times to Sanatkumira by Skanda. Once upona time, in the month of Vaisakha, the Bhisuras,4! at 
the source of the Varada, bathing in that sacred stream in the morning, uttered the * Giiyatrt,’42 





29 J. ¢., Madhu and Kaitabha. 80 Int., break Vishnn’s tomple, 

8 Lit., terrible. 8° Vide supra, note 19, 

$3 Lit., leaders of my troops, 54 TI. ¢., in person. | 

35 Or good advice, 8 Or Karttikéya : Sanmukha, the god of way. 

v Ganapati and Karttikéya, 8 Pérvati, the Sakti of Siva. 

8 Lit., with devotion. #9 The wife of J amadagni and mother of ParaSurima, 


#1 The gods (lords) of the earth, 4, ¢,, Braéhmans. 

42 A short prayer to the sun in his character of Savitri or ‘ the Vivifier.? Though not always understood, it is 
to this very day used by every Bréhman throughout India in his daily devotions, It occurs in Ri gvida, IIL 62, 10, 
and can be literally translated ag follows :— 

“Let us meditate (or, we meditate) on that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier. May he enlighten (or stimu- 


la Rag understandings (Tut Savityr varinyam bhargd dsvasya dhimaht, Dhiyd yd nak prachdédaydt),’’—Monier 
HUAMs, 
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People of many countries came there eagerly (for the purpose of bathing), and bathed there in 
the holy month of Mésha‘® with the Brdhmans at (the time of) sunrise. When they saw the 

hermitage** of Bharadvija frequented by the great Rishis, they remained there, being eager 
to hear stories from him. O BrAhmans, that great Muni, Bharadviija, when he saw them 
approach, used to tell them stories. He used to bathe daily in the morning, and, wearing the 
holy ashes and the rosary, he was devoted to the worship of Siva, and always edited upon 
Siva, and he used to tell them stories. Bharadvja, the store of mercy, daily recited stories 
full of many incidents and information to those who resided on the banks of the Varada&. At 
that time there was a certain fisherman, Durdama by name, who used to throw his hook into 
the midst of the waters of the Varada, aud catching them (i. e., fish) he used to put them into 
his gulika,“© Once he too heard the holy story of Kaitabhésvara, and three days passed 
inthis manner,*® and by hearing it he was freed from spot (rendered sinless). Qn the fourth day 
he discontinued his occupation of always killing (murdering), and remembering over and over 
again his own sins, his whole body shook with aa Beholding the assembly at Brahmans, and 


standing at some distance, he cried aloud: —‘Iam a very sinful fisherman and am always - 


merciless. Save me, who am of evil habits, and who has neglected all religion.’ So saying, he 
fell prostrate on the ground again and again,” then he threw his hook far away and folded his 
hands. The hearts of the people were filled with wonder at hearing this great fisherman talk 
in this way, and they remained silent. Then Bharadydja spoke: —‘*O fisherman, come here! 
Be courageous and be not distressed. Kaitabha is here, and the merciful Madhukésvara is 
here also, and Varadi, who bestows supreme happiness by merely bathing in her, is here like- 
wise, She is always a great remedy and giver of medicine to those who are bitten by the world 
in the form of serpents.“ O Gsherman, whyave you distressed? Be calm, becalm. he body 
(mind?) of people is in their hands, the river is in the hands of nobody.“ The month of 
Vaisdkha has also come. Then what reason is there for distress P There is no month equal to 
Vaisikha; there is nocity like Vanavasi, there is no liga like the litga of Madhukés- 
yara in the three worlds, I speak truth. Ispeak whatis good. I speak what is righ t50 
again and again, Bathing in the Varadi in Vuisikha gives the easy way (of salvation), 
A mortal by merely bathing in the Varad& obtains that reward which is to be obtained by 
performing all the sacrifices and giving all the (large ?®!) alms. He there undoubtledy obtains 
salvation in three months, This best (holiest) city of Vanavisi is the immediate accomplisher, 
Madhukégvarg is the bestower, the Varad gives salvation, Therefore the hermitages of many 


great Rishis are situated on its banks, Wher are (also) different kinds of Th irthas, all of 


them removing all sin. O fisherman, come here and sit beside me. Undoubtedly, I will save 
you to-day. O Kirdta,®? relate your history and cease from your grief and despair,’ 


Hearing the great Rishi Bharadviija speak thus, the fisherman approached him with hig 
hands folded. Durdama said; —‘O great Brahman, O (thou who art) great, mercifal and 
- compassionate to the afflicted, listen to my history. It will really give pain to all. On 
hearing your story I remembered my former life, The god Yama, terrible to the sinful, 


| punished me in Satyamuni, When [ think of it now, O Bhagaydn,® it breaks my heart, a 


‘T. am unable to speak of it. O mercifal one, save me! save me } 1? 


- $o saying, he fell down on the ground like a tree that has beet felled 54 ae 


| Preeti auhay much distressed, and with his hands and feet writhing, fainted. Bharadvaja 


a entrants ; ; : —_ . 





*8 Tn this part of the country this holy month correspands with the latter half of Chaitra and the first half of — 


Vaisakha, | 
- “& Usually located at Prayiga (Allahabad). 
‘5 A narrow-necked basket used by fishermen for keeping their fish in safety, 
&& T, ¢,, he heard the story for three continuous days, 


-4" T. 8, prostrated himself over and over again. #8 T. e,, to those who are weary of the world, 
#9 That is, people can contro] their minds, the river is pure. Or diaential 
51 Or various kinds, 2 A generic term for a forester or mountaineer, a wild man, 


8 Venerable man, an epithet specially of Bharadvaja, . && Lti., had its roots cut, 
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seeing him rolling senseless on the earth restored him by uttering prayers to Siva, He 
touched his limbs compassionately, and he immediately got up, and the fisherman having 
gained courage told his story :—‘O Vipréndra,®® Hsten to my story. I will telate it to you. 
In my former birth I was the son of a Brahman of noble descent. Iwasa sinful villain, My 
companions, too, were very wicked, In conjunction with them Insed to take away calves, 
aid, unseen by others, I, very cruel and with the aid of those powerful ones,37 used to 
throw them into deep wells and kill them, Tused toset nets and killed many birds by 
throwing stones at them and beating them with sticks. I used to take young birds from 
their nests, and tying their feet very tightly, I eaused them to dance for many days, and then 
1 killed them. I, by means of many contrivances, killed crows, herons, sparrows, owls, 
hawks, ravens, cuckoos, pigeons (doves), partridges, francoling, babblers, snake-eaters, and 
many cranes, fishes, frogs, snakes and water-snakes, and worms, mice, alligators, chétakas,58 
dogs, foxes, monkeys, buffaloes and cows. What else is thereto tell? In a very little while 
1 silled a multitude of animals, My futher, seeing me growing thus wicked, placed me in the 
hands of a master to learn. There also I influenced all the boys in an evil manner, and led 
them into had courses. The master (gut), knowing this, punished me. So one night, taking 
advantage of an opportunity, I killed him algo with stones. 


Once, on a night in the month of Kirttika, I went, O Brihmans, accompanied by 
thieves, to Kaitabhésvara, intending to steal, It being a dark night, I could not find 
the road, try as I would. So, going near a cortain house, I took by stealth a lamp 
of great brilliancy which was standing ona pillar, and went to Siva’s temple, Taking 
the lamp in my hand, I, after some trouble, broke open the door and went near the linga, 
I placed -the lamp in frout of Siva, and I took the golden ornaments, WhenI was going 
away the watebmen saw me, They bound me and beat me severely, and took me to the 
king, who ordered me to be hanged on the gallows. O Brahmans, I died there, after suffering 
much pain. Then the followers of Yama came, bouud me and beat me severely. Those 
servants of the god of death placed (joined) my life in a body (so that I conld) suffer 
torments. They put a terrible and red-hot iron chain through my nostrils, and then they 
took me along horrible (fear-inspiring) road. On the way they roared at me, contemned me, 
and beat me. I was then weeping, 1 was very hungry, and my throat, lips and palate were 
parched, I was like a corpse, I had no clothes on, and I remembered (with remorse) the sins 
that Thad committed. At some places there was mud, at some places there was fire, at some 
places there was hot (boiling) mud, at some places there was hot sand, at some places there 
were very pointed (sharp) stones, at some places falling from mountains (precipices), at some 
places climbing steep mountains, at some places numbers of thorny trees (bushes), at some 
places a heap of pointed (sharp) stones, at some places entering into (going through) fire, at 
some places climbing a precipice, at some places falling from that (precipice), at some places 
dense darkness, atsome places onthe way breaking (or tearing) open veins, atsome places tearing 
off my skin. They put hot stones on my head, in my hands, and on my shoulders, then 
beating me severely they took me at great speed (like the wind), At some places snakes, 
at some places tigers, at some places swarms of hornets (or bees), at some places vajra-hitus,® 
at some places multitudes of crows, At some places being bitten by leeches, at some places 
heing bitten by lions, at some places dogs bit me severely, Along such a very (most) 
difficult road the powerful Kinnaras led me, Thus I, lamenting, sore-distressed, and full of 
remorse for my former deedg, arrived at length at Hell. Yama, too, was of a terrible appear- 
ance, and looked like a burning fire, He, mounted on a buffalo, Judged the despised (rejected) 
ace 

aaa 

8 Dit,, gave him new life. F * Excellent Brahman or lord of the Brahmana, 

© Ruffians or bullics. 


8 Cuculaes melanoleucus, A bird fabled to drink only from the clouds, and therefore to be ever eagerly expectant 
of rain. 


& A winged insect which bores holes in wood and stone, 
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to-day.® O great Ydgin, save me !’ So saying he saluted him. 
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and the poor. He has horrible tusks in his mouth, and he is always frowning. In his hands 
he holds his rod and his noose. His voice isas deep as that of the clouds.°° He causes 
the very sinful ones who have been cast into hell to be brought before him, The fol- 
lowers of Yama delivered me over to him. Yama in great anger looked upon me witha 
severe eye, and he frightened me very much, so much so that I fainted. His obedient servants 
of terrible and a\e-inspiring form (shape) beat me with the nooses and rods (that they carried} 
in their hands. Narada then came there accidentally (by chance), desiring to sec Yama, 
O Brahmans, owing to the greatness of my merit (fortune ?) and to the favour of Kaitakhésvara, 


Yama grew mild, got up aud approached him, He offered an oblation to him and worshipped 
him. The Muni, after being worshipped by him, placed him on his seat. Yama, standing 


near him, spoke with hands folded: — °O great Muni, welcome to you! My family have 
become pure. O great Muni, I am greatly blessed by your mere coming. O Lord (supreme 
or best) of the Yégis, command me what I should do for you.’ 


Narada, hearing Yama speak thus, answered :—‘I have come from Kailisa to-day, and one 
thing was heard by me there, namely, that Yama punishes (is punishing) Durnaya,®! who is a 
devotee of Siva. O Virupiksha,’? go you now, and binding Yama together with his followers, 
bring him who is treacherous to Siva, and who is punishing my devotee. On hearing ‘Siva 


_ speak thus, I, O Yama, hastened to your presence to inform you.’ 


On hearing these words from Narada, Yama trembled with great fear, he summoned me 
quickly, and released me from the bonds® with which I was tied; and then in the ~ 
presence of Narada he gave this (following) order: —‘O Durnaya, listen to me. You will 
now go to the surface of the earth and you will become, by my order, the son of a fisherman 
on the auspicious banks of (the) Varada, and you will stay near the hermitage of Bharadvaja. 
One morning inthe month of Madhava® that great Bharadvija Muni will cause the Brihmans 
that have bathed to listen to a Puréza, You will hear the most holy story of Kaitabhégvara. 
‘By my order, by the favour of Bharadvaja, and in the presence of Kaitabhéévara, you will 


-yemember what happened in your former life, Then, after bathing in the Varada and witness- 


? 


ing the worship of Mahééa, you will go to Kailasa. 


So saying he sent me away speedily. O great Muni Bharadvaija, all this I have got 


The merciful Muni, hearing the fisherman speak in this. manner, said:—‘O fisherman, 


bathe in the river Varada, and being determined in your mind® approach Kaitabhésvara, | 
and seeing the great worship (or ceremony) make pradakshina® and namaskdra, “There 
is no doubt that you will be taken to Kailisa in a ydna’ yt 


‘The fisherman, being thus advised by the kind Muni, ‘bathed in the Varada, and having 


“pesmeared his body with the holy ashes, he, approaching Kaitabhésvara, saw the great ee 
ceremony. He himself went round the linga and made many salutations (namaskdra).. He ees 
-. made his residence there, and did this every day. At length, being attacked by fever,he died 2 
on the banks of the Varad, and, O wise men, he went to Kailisa, ee a, 


there on Saukranti, on Vidyapatha, on the day of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the ; 
two Ayanas,” will help (relieve) the twenty-one /udas’! and gain Kailisa.” | 


oo J. ¢., as thunder. 61 Or Durdamal: see supra. 


02 Siva; having an irregular number of eyes: also the,name of a follower of Siva, 

63 Tit., noose. : | &t Vaisalha. | 

65 J. ¢., all this has happened to-day. | 6 Lit, of greatmind. = = .° 

eo? Circling round or walking round. 68 A river in the Kéd Taluka of the DharwA&r District. 


69 J. ¢., the Varada. 70 Ayanas (equinoxes), 


71 Here kula means purusha, seven on the father’s side, seven on the mother’s side, and seven on the side of the. ae ie 


father-in-law ; altogether make up twenty-one kulas or purushas, ° 





There is another river called Kumudva.6 It is like the best river,69 It (she) tives ae a | 
the SahyAdri and is frequented by gods, Rishis and Brihmans. Those men on earth who bathe ao 5 
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NOTES. 
Proem. 


On Monday, the 5th day of the dark half of the Phalguna, cold season of summer solstice 
of 1915, of the year Vijaya, this copy of the above (Vanaudst-Méhdimya) was completed by one 
Suba Avadhini, son of Dakshinimtrti Anantivadhdni of Vanavdsi, for the use of self and 
others. 

Vanavasi. 


Banavist or Vanavasi, the Forest Settlement or the Forest Spring,”? with, in 1881, a 
population of about 2,000, lies on the extreme east frontier of the (North Kanara) district, 
about thirteen miles south-east of Sirsi. It is a very ancient town, situated on the left bank of 
the Varadi river, and is surrounded by a wall, The chief inhabitants are Havigs, Gudgirs, 
Lingiyats, and Aré Marithds, petty dealers and husbandmen. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, when grain, cloth and spices are sold. The chief object of interest at Banavis? ig 
the temple of Madhukésvara, which is said to have been built by the early Hindu architect, 
Jakhanicharya, the HemAdpant of the Kanara country. The temple is built in a court-yard 
oraquadrangle, whose outer wall is covered soas to form rooms and shrines which are dedicated 
to Ganapati, Narasimha, and Kadambésvara. In one of these shrines is a huge cot of polished 
black granite, supported on four richly-carved legs. The temple is of considerable size, and is 
richly sculptured. Over the bull, or Nandi, is a canopy resting on four granite pillars. Accord- 


ing to the local tradition the temple was built by Vishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter 


of the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha. 


According to the local traditions Vanavisi was called Kaumudi, or the Moonlight City 


in the first cycle or Krita-Yuga ; Jayanti, or the City of Victory, in the second cycle or Tréta- , 


Yuga; Baindavi, or the palm-tree goddess,” in the third cycle or Dvipara-Yuga ; and Vanavasi, 
or Banavasi, that is, the Forest Settlement, in the present cycle or Kali-Yuga, The earliest 
historical (or qnasi-historical) mention of Banavisi is about B. C. 240, when, shortly after the 
great council held at Patna in the eighteenth year (B. C. 242) of Asdka, a Buddhist elder or 


hero named Rakshita, was sent to Vanavisl to spread the Buddhist faith. About B. C. 100, 


-Bhutapila, the donor of the great Karlé Cave in West Poona, which he calls the most 
excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Véjayanti, which is 
probably Vanavast; and in inscription 4 in Nasik Cave III., Véjayanti appears doubtfully 
to give its name to an army of king Gétamiputra Satakarni (B. C. 5). 


The local Pali inscription of about A. D. 50-100 inthe court of the MadhukéSvara temple 


shews that about that time Vanavist and the territory of which it was the capital, was governed 


| by,a king named Hiritipuira Sitakarni of the Dutu family. The mention of a monastery or 
_ vihdya and the Buddhist way of dating in one of the three seasons, so common in the Nasik 


| inscriptions, shew that the minister who made the gift wasa Buddhist, The next known reference - 
to Vanavasi is by Ptolemy (A. D. 15), who enters the city in his list of places near 5 
Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the Damil or Tamil country, under the forms Banaausi : 


and Banavasi. In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayanti, or Banavas!, appears as one of 
the capitals of a family of nino Kadamba kings, who were Jains in religion, and of the sons 
_ of Hirit., A stone inscription, dated A. D, 634, records that the Chalukya King — Pulikésin 

II. (A. D. 610-634) —“ Laid siege to Vanavist, girt by the river Hathsa, which disports-itself in 
the theatre which is the high waves of the Varada, and surpasses in prosperity the city of the 





72 The Rey. Mr. Kittel ( Naigavarma’s Kanarese Prosody, note 31 ) derives the name from bana, forest or wood 
and base or basi, a spring of water, and considers that Vanavis? is a Sanskrit form of the original Dravidian eae: 
Dr. Fleet ( Kanarese Dynasties, p. 7, note 2) inclines to take Vanavis! as the original Sanskrit and BanavAst as the 
modern corruption, Thus Vanavdsi would mean the city of the Province of Vanavisa, the resident or settlement 
in the forests, Inscriptions shew that, while the forms Banavdso and Vanavise are coupled with some word 
representing a district or province, Banavisi is coupled with the word for city, 

. ™[ ? City of Siva (Bindu). — Ep,] | 
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gods; (while) the fortress on dry land, having the surface of the earth all round it, covered 
by the great ocean which was his army, became, as it were, in the very sight of those that 


looked on, a fortress in the middle of the sea.’ 


Though the ruler’s name is not mentioned, it is probable that at this time Vanavast was the 
capital of an early branch of the later Kadamba dynasty. From this time Vanavis! seems to 
have remained subject to the Chilukya kings. About A. D. 947-48 the Vanavist Twelve- 
thousand, that is the Vanavisi province of twelve thousand villages, was governed by a family 


of feudatories who called themselves Chellkétans or Chellpatiks. 


In 1020 Al-Birini mentions, in his list of places in Western India, Banavds 
on the shore of the sea. During most of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and during 
the early part of the thirteenth century, though at times subject to the Kalachuris 
(1108-1183) and the Hoysala Ballajas (1047-1310), Vanavist continued to be the capital of a 
family of Kadamba kings, who called themselves supreme lords of Vanavisi, the best of cities, 
and whose family god was Vishnu under the name of Madhukésvara, which, as has already 
been noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Vanavist temple of Jayantipura (or 


Vanavist). After these Kadambas in 1220 and in 1278, the Vanavist Twelve-thousand is 


recorded as held by two of the Dévagiri Yadavas. In 1251 the Vanavist Twelve-thousand 


. was governed by Mallikirjuna Il. apparently an independent ruler. In the fourteenth cen- 


tury,and probably till their overthrow in about 1560, Vanavisi was held by the Vijayanagara 
kings, one of whom, Sadasivariya, has left two inscriptions, one of them dated 1552-53, of 
grants made to the temple of Madhuké@évara, After the Vijayanagara kings Vanavdst seems to 
have passed to the Sénda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa (1555-1598) 
and Raghu Naik (1618-1438), have left records, dated 1579 and 1628, of grants made by them 
to the temple of Madhukésvara, In 1801, Buchanan described Vanavdst as situated on the 
west bank of the Varada in open country with good soil, except where laterite came to the 
surface. During the troubles of the latter part of the eighteenth century the number of 
houses had fallen from 500 to about 250, The walls were ruinous and no signs remained that 


it had ever beena great city. It was the residence of a tahstlddr or sub-divisional officer. 


In the dry weather the Varada was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was 
nowhere fordable, and had to be crossed in leather-boats.74 


Sdonda., 


Sénda,’5 about ten miles north of Sirst, with, in 1881, a population of 5,017, isa small town, 
which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital of a family of Hindu chiefs, Sénda lies 


about a mile to the left of the Sirst-Yellipur road on a low hill to the west of the 


Séndi brook, The approach to the town is by a ford a little distant from an old stone bridge. 


The houses are mostly mud-built and thatched, and there is no regular market. Theonly | 
objects of interest at Sénda are its old fort and a Smarta, a Vaishnava, and a Jain monastery, 
The fort stands on a high ground to the south of the Séndi brook. Itisruinedanddeserted,and — 


its high walls are hidden by trees and brushwood. The masonry shews traces of considerable 7 


Perhaps the most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve feet square and six inches 


thick: perfectly levelled and dressed, which rests on five richly-carved pillars about three feet 


high. Except this, which is locally believed to be the throne, not a vestige is left of the palace 
of ‘the Sénda chiefs. Another object of interest is an old gun eighteen feet long with a 
six-inch hore. 





T Vide Gazetteer of Bombay, Vol. XY. Pt, I, Kanara, s.v. Banavasi. 
75 According to Dr, Buchanan, Sénda is a corruption of Suddha, or the pure. In a Vanavdst inscription of 


a architectural skill, The posts of the gateway are single blocks fourteen to sixteen feet long, — 
and in the inner quadrangle are several ponds lined with large masses of finely dressed stone. 


Raghunith Naik, the third Sénda Chief, dated 1628 ( Indian Antiguary, Vol. IV. p. 207), the name appearsas Sdnda. 
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So Baiaesd 1590 and till 1680, under the Sénda chiefs ( 1590-1762 )s Sonda was the centre of 
three districts in the Kanara uplands, After 1680 the Sdnda territory included, in addition to 
their upland possessions, five districts in the Kanara low-lands. The country in the neighbour- 
hood of Sénda is said to have been well cultivated under the Sonde, chiefs, aud the town to 
have been very large. It is said to have had three lines of fortifications, the outermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sénda. The space within the outermost wall, about 
three miles each way, is said to have been full of houses, In the two spaces surrounded by the 


onter lines of wall the houses were scattered in clumps with gardens between. 


In 1675 Fryer notices Sénda as famous for its pepper, the best aud the dearest in the 
world. The chief lived at Sénda, being tributary or rather feudatory, bound by allegiance as 
well as by purse to the princes of Bijapur. The Sénda Chiet’s pepper country was estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 ( Pagodas 30 bitlihs 1; of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijipur, Sivaji sometimes sharing the tribute. The Sénda Chief had 3,000 horse and 12,000 
foot. In 1682 Sambhaji led a detachment against Sénda, but apparently without effect. In 
1695 Gemelli Careri passed through some of the territory of the Sénda Chief, whom he 
oddly names Sondekirdnekarija! He was lord of some villages among the mountaius, but 
tributary and subject to the Great Mughal, whom he was obliged to serve in war. The Chief 
lived at Simbarini, about forty miles north of Sénda, 


Sambarani had a good market and anearthenfort with wallsseven spans high. From this 
single village the chief was said to receive a yearly revenue of £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000 ), which, 
says Careri, shews how cruelly the idolators and Musalmins oppress the people. During the . 
reign of Imédi, the last Séuda Chief (1745-1762), the town suffered much from Marithi attacks. 

According to the details furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about 1750, when 
fresh cesses had to be introduced to buy off the Mardthds, a house-tax was levied, to which 100,000 
houses contributed. This isa wild exaggeration, for in 1764, when Haidar took it, Sénda had 
only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, Buchanan found the houses had 
dwindled from 10,000 to fifty. In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of 

- Maratha bandits that the minister of Maistir had to station aguard at Sinda. From its desolate — 

- gtate.and the disorders towhich it had been exposed, the Sénda territory took Munro longer to 

- gettle in proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara. The representative of the Sind 
. family still (1883) holds a position of honour in Goa,78 | 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S, M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.LS. 
No, 44.-— The Buffalo made af Lac. 

are | gett grat qomcagaia Tas Te | 
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“'Wuat is the use of this miserable existence. Iam poor, extremely poor. My wife is 
every day teasing me for ornaments, while I find it very difficult to keep my life and soul 
together. But, poor woman, how can] blame her? When she sees her neighbours rich, she 
curses her fate and imagines iiai she musi also become rich one day or other and wear jewels, 
Alas! She has no idea of ray diit'calviss in Tanjore, There is no scope for earning money here, 
The old-fashioned douations to Brahmays on religious or festive occasions and other chariues 
are slowly disappearing with the rapid progress of this dark yuga. So, if I mean to better my ee 
prospects, I must quit this place. I must proceed to Binaras. They say, that in the whole of ny 
India, that sacred city is the only place where charities still fourish,” at 


_ -% Vide Gazetteer of Bombay, Vol. XV. Pt. 1, Kanara, s.v. Sénda, 
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Thus contemplated a needy Brihman of Tanjore, when suddenly his wife entered his room 
with her child of four or five years. The girl was crying and pulling her mother towards her 


by the end of, her. cloth. 


“Ts the morning medi ready, my dear? Iam unusually hungry to-day,” said the poor 
Brahman. 


Replied the wife: — “ Ready! ‘What else have I to doin this honse? ‘Daily I get up 
at five in the morning, sweep and clean the house and the utensils, bathe, cook, eat, and 
sleep. Again [get up the next day, and the same routine is repeated. Last evening Umi, the 
daughter of Appavaiyyar, came down here to invite me for her brother's marriage. Whata 
fine necklace she has? They say that gold sells very cheap now. How well.swould our child 
appear :if, instead of standing bare .like a palmyvartree, she had a few ornaments to wear. We 
cannot try for many, for we are not rich. But ono or two jewels, those most necessary 
for the ears and the neck, must be made.” 


At-this point the bewildered husband smiled and tried to take up the child to play -with 
it. But the wife, dragging the girl towards her, continued: “0 Gauri, thus your father 
deceives you, if we begin to speak about ornaments. Do not approach him.” 


But the child said: ‘“ When will you make mea necklace, papa!” 


“Soon, my dear girl. Comehere.” Then the conversation changed to other subjects, and 
in a few minutes the whole party was reconciled and happy. 7 


But the Brihman’s mind ever remained ruffled. He resolved to:improve his condition in 
the world by some means or other, and the. course he thought the easiest was to proceed to 
Baniras. He soon informed his wife of it, and promised to return as speedily as possible with 
loads of money and jewels, “He also requested her to. take special care of the house and their 
daughter Gauri, The wife assured him that she would take the best care of the family. Our 
hero was easy at heart, started for. the sacred city, and veached it sately, | 


He.spent two years on the banks of the Ganges, and accepted indiscriminately all kinds 
of donations. It is considered very objectionable to receive certain gifts, @& g., oi), 
buffaloes, etc.;.and owing to this belief the accompanying fee offered for receiving such gifts is 
generally large, as an inducement to accept them. Ourhero’s ‘object was to make money. Who 
would perceive how it was made? So he freely accepted them, and was amassing a large 
‘amount of money. In less than a couple of years he ‘had made neai'ly Rs, 5,000. How glad 
will my wife be to receive me with so large an amount, thought our hero, and started on 
his return journey .to Tanjore. When he had reached Poona-it occurred to him that his 
wife would all the more be pleased if he bronght her some ready-made jewels instead 


of jingling coins only, So he sent for a goldsmith, and, reserving only the necessary money for 
his journey, gave him all the rest to be converted into two gold necklaces of a hundred. peace in ke 


each. _ | 

“Your orders will at once be executed, my Jord, 
honest face, Like an obedient and honest servant he received the money, appointed a time for 
the delivery of the necklaces, and on the day before they wore due he gave them to our 
hero, There were gold beads one hundred in number in each; the weight was correct, 
and the quality of the gold the same as.that. of the gold originally purchased for making these 
jewels. 

“You ave the most honest and punctual goldsmith T have ever-seen. ‘It is rare to see one 
of your type in your art, Unfortunately, I have not reserved any money with which to reward, 


you for your punctnality,” 
kind words, took his leave, 


* gaid: the wily jewoller who had.a most 


said the Bribman, and the goldsmith, after thanking him for, the 














for had not t] 


goldsmith. She pitied him, and, 
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oon reached Tanjore, and hada happy meeting with his wxious wile and child, 
. . ' 

husband returned with two beantiful necklaces of gold? The 

The former went into tho house to cook: the: 
how to her neighbours her father’s present,. 





———— 


Our hero s 
ie long-absent 
wife and the child each took her necklaces. 


usual meal, and.the latter: outside to play, and tos 


Sitting before the 
hand, and the mor 
There was no harm in examining. 


She put it into the fire, and after & 
burn like lighted lac. She was horrified to see that her husband had been duped by a wily. 


fter some time, related. in: a calm. way. the trick that had. 


But the poor Brihman's peace of mind was gone as soon'as he came: 


The idea that all his hard-earned money had been thrown away made 
‘dea in. his head, that goldsmiths are never to 


ashe did so the more she began to suspect that all was not right about it 
one of the beads, thought she,and she took one off the string, 


been played upon him. 
to know of the trick. 
him mad, and he had. a 
be trusted.. 


fterwards. one fixed. 


Oh the morning of the thi 
she had managed to live during 


Ponnisiri, the goldsmith, that lives in the Car Street.” 


What! from Ponndsiri, the goldsmith |” 


“Yes, my lord.. From. its milk 
and ghi I managed to, live very comfor 


“morning and evening.” 
“You poor innocent woman ! You 
«. buffalo made of lac 1” 


““No,.my husband.. It gives-us milk, and, therefore,.it cannot be one mado of lac.” 


« Therefore, 
Yon are a fool not. to see through the tricks of goldsmiths.” 


“No, my lord. It grazes upon grass, therefore it’ is not made of lac.” 


7; ‘ ‘ : 
O my good wife! You have no brains-to guess at the tricks of goldsmiths, I say it is 
still made of lac. Say no more.” ; ae 
“ we ; ; ; 
No, my lord, After it came to us it has given us two calves, Low eun tt be chert a 
buffalo made of lac.”’ 


i“ : : ; ; . 
You-stupid woman. You do not know the tricks of these goldsmiths. In your own 
‘ynocent way you believe the animal to be a living one. No. Whatever you may sey, (aii: 


as certain as ou san be-that it,is still made of lac.. Now hold your tongne and gainsay 
me no further?” : 


The poor wife could.only pity her lord for his state of mind. It was impossible for her to- 
convince him by any argument, so much was the goldsmith’s trick reigning predominant 
in his mind, She went to the backyard, dragged. the poor aniiad ‘ath the house ee 
small cut in. one of its ears, and produced the. red blood as evidence that it ca living 
Her husband, ag.soon. as he saw the blood,. broke out ina most vehement language: 

You foolish woman! Do you: still continue to think that the buffalo of Ponnasir: 1s. nat 
made of lac ?. What you show me now is-blood, you think! Is it not of the. e ee of ane 
and is nob Ponnisiti’s buffalo a. buaffalo.made of lac ?: Do.yol, too, want to ie me A » 


Sar f m saat tr ; . : 
ie a a os ae animal. But he persisted in his belief that it was not, and. must he: 
one. Mac 9 aC as long. AS-1b was’ purchased. frorn. Ponniisari.. 


fre, the wife took the necklace from her. neck, and weighed.it. often in Hex Be 


second there: was. a'slight fizz and smoke, andit began to: ; 


lave nosexamined it, It is not a true beffalo, Tt is. 


I say, women are fools! Whatif it gives you milk! It is stillmade of ee 








rd. day, after the discovery of the trick, he asked iis wife how’ - 
is absence in Bindras. Said she:— “I boughta. set cig. teen. 2. 


T made butter, and’ from the sale-proceeds of the butter. 4 
tably.. She gives us two measures of milk every. . 
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This is the story told to account for the following well-known verse :— 


Mugdhe! payopi dugdhe trinam-apy-agnati tarnakam Siite,. 
Nidindhamasya miyirh jatu na jainisi jAtushi Mahisht, 


SS cag sry aracqeanfa wr SFT 
UWISHIACT ATA Arg T seaTTa Brash are i. 


“OInnocent woman, Whatifit gives us.-milk, what if it grazes upon grass, what if 


t bring forth calves! You do not know the tricks of goldsmiths. It is for all that a buffalo 


made of lac,’’ 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A. FOLK ETYMOLOGY OF LAL BEG’S NAME, 


Tue holy prophet (hazrat paighambar), saint 
(Mehtar) Ilias (the prophet Elias), attended at 
the Court of Almighty God where many prophets 
were sitting, Mehtar-Iliés coughed, and finding 
no room to spit in, he spat upwards, and’ his 
spittle fell upon the prophets. They al) felt 
disgusted, and complained to Almighty God. 
The Almighty ordered that. he should serve 
throughout the: world as a sweeper (jhdrt dtd 


kavd). Mehtar Thais begged that some prophet | 


might be created in the world to intercede for 
him, and it was ordered that such an one should 
be born. According to the order of the God of 


_ forgiveness: 

‘One day the Great Saint (Bard Pir Sahib — 
i. @, Pir-i-Dastagir or Sayyid ’Addu’l-Q4adir 
Jilani, flourished 1078 to 1166 A. D.) took 


wedr. Mehtar [lids put it into an earthen pitcher 


-(matkd) and intended to wear it at some ausplel-. | 
ous time: One day the Great Saind asked him | 
why: he did not wear the coat. He answered :— 
“My work is to sweep, and it would become | 
dirty, I will wear it on some lucky day.” The 
. Great Saint said:—“ Wear it to-day and come to 
.. me’, He agreed, and'went to open the pitcher, but |: 
-. 36 was shut so.fast that he could not open it. He 


eame to-the Saint and said that the pitcher would 
not open. The Saint said:—‘“ Take my name 


and say to the pitcher that the Pir Sahib calls. 


you.” Mehtar This went and did as he was 
hidden, and putting the pitcher on his head, 
tromght if te rhe Sabi. 

The Saint said:— “ Nikal dé, Lal, vég, come 
out quickly, my boy:” (dil is my dear boy, my 
darling son: bégis quickly). Immediately out 


of the pitcher afair man: (¢dré ratig kd ddmt) | 
wearing Id] bég (should be bhéki):or red clothes. 
(yd lal kapré) came out, and the Saint said. ta’ 





Lal Bég (Ldl bég sé farmdyd); “this was 
the order ef Almighty God that you should 


- be the Prophet (Nabt) of the sweepers (mehktardn 


ké), and intercede for them:at the day of judg- 


, ment.” Mehtaz Tlids. took him home, and 


placing him under a nim tree (Azsidarachta 
indica) filled his huqa (pipe) for him (a custom: 


‘of the sweepers to the present day towards: 


their religious teachers) and worshipped. him. 


Lal Bég became at once invisible, and Mehtar 
lids went.to the Great Saint and told the story. 
The Great Saint said that Lil Beg had disap- 
. peared because he did not approve of' his religion.. 
« However; worship him and‘ he will intercede for 
Merey he came into the world, and took to | YOU He then ordered Mehtar Ids to do 


sweeping, and passed many days in the hope of | Pomance, and said:—“In the first age the ghafmat 


(vessels worshipped to represent Lil Bég) will he 


golden; in the second, it will be silver; in the 
“third, copper; in the fourth, earthern,” This is 
why the Mehtars now worship vessels of earth... 


Ye and believe in their prophet. 
his coat. (chdld) off and gave it Mehtar Thids to | | 


B.C. Tampere in P. NV. and Q. 1885. 





PANJABI NICKNAMES. | 
In the Pafijabi some nicknames are, ag In 


| Bngland,. connected with some event in the 
‘victim’s career, — e.g. a low caste employé, a. 
, Jhinwar or drawer of water, named, say, Lal 


profession were covertly made. Again, a Huro- 


‘pean: officer who. gave a down-trodden couniy 
‘uman (peace, happiness, prosperity) was honcviti- 
cally nicknamed Taran Séhib, or Mr. Rescuer 
‘from. drowning. The title of Dhari-wild, or the 


man with the: beard, resulted. from. a weakness 
that a late ruler-of the Pafijaib.had for allowing 


persons with fine beards Rs. Sor Re. 10a month | 
| for curds, combs and other toilet articles, A max | 


: Singh, rose to:greatness, passing over the beady ef 
of men of good caste, and was immediateip oo | 
dubbed by his less fortunate comrades Jal-khich 

‘Singh or Water-drawing Singh, and; unkind: 
yeferences to. the discarded implements of his 














yeal name to the lambarddr (headman) of his 


"pent. up before the lips by all the fingers of the 


of the house or an old dependent of the family. 


times, with the flat portion of the woody cocoanut 


which certainly must have admirably served its 
.. purpose according to the notions of the primitive 


_. preserved in almost all the Malabar turwdds. 





wd 


we ee es a 


so watortunate as to bear the mame of ee 
Singh, or the religious one, was, of course, fa : 
Papt Singh, or the ginful one,’ the opportunity - 
a joke being too good to be Lost. A ahs ha ! 
tial person got the name of Péra or the turkey, . 
Int this last is universal. Compare the ‘use of 
éhe words Bubbly Jock in Scotland. : 






































‘Tonce came across an odd case. One Dason- 
dhi, known as Trimpji, was not known by his 


own village, who had known him all his life. 
Dasdndhi was.a Ranghar; therefore his grand- 
father had been in a native cavalry regiment, and 
therefore a trumpet-major. The progression 1s 
easy enough. Trimpji is an obvious and easy 
corruption of the name of the English rank. 


M. Mitzert in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





MALABAR CUSTOMS. 
No. 1. ~-Korava. 


Ag soonasa child is born to the mother — for 
the mother is the most distinctive factor m a 
Malabar tarwdd or family, those who wait outside. 
her room in expectation of the joyous event (chiefly 
the maid-servants and lady-visitors) raise a 
korava, which is a shrill vocal note peculiar 
to the women of Malabar. It is produced by 
the slow expulsion of air through rounded lips, 
between which the tongue assumes a rapid to and 
fro motion, the chamber of resonance being formed 
by the. mouth and a small portion of air almost 


yight hand similarly rounded. 
In the grearter portion of the country and 
amoug the generality of the Malayilis, the horava 
serves the purpose of a general notice by the 
people of the house to their neighbours as to the. 
recent addition to the family. ‘In some places, 
ag in Trivandram and South Travancore, the 
korava has become the index of the birth ofa 
child, boy or girl; but elsewhere, it is a special 
note of joy, struck only at the birth of a boy. 
At the same time, to supplement, as it were, 
the notice given by the korava, a male member 


goes into. the southern or. western yard of the 
house, and taps the earth forcibly, three or four 


leaf called in the vernacular mdddl. This custom, 


Malayali, is still with scrupulous relivious care | 


K. Paramu Pibuat, 
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GURU GEGA AS A SNAKE-GOD, 

(§§ 877, 378, Ibbetson’s Karndl Settlement 
Report.) Ing 378 itis noted. that Giga “is sup- 
posed to be the greatest of the snake-gods.”’ It 


‘geems usual (2universal) near Lidwéi in the 


Ambali district, for the mart (shrine) of Giga 
Pir to have close to it to right and left two 
shrinelets, that to the right being dedicated to 
Nar Singh! and that to the left to Gorakhnath, 
The following explanation was given to.me by 
the Jat lambardar (headman) of Chalaundt, in 
the AmbilA district, and before that in. another 
village. The Chalaundi Jat explained that Giga 
had been Gorakhudith’s ¢chéld (disciple), and it 
was also said that he had been born owing to 
Gorakhiith’s kindness:in blessing his mother, 
who was childless. Ndr Singh, he said, was 
Gied’s servant or diwin, Again, ima Jit vil. 
lage, near Ladwa&, the two shrines were explained 
to belong to Kali Singh and Bhart Singh, Nar 
Singh being another name for one or both of 
these. I have alsoween a picture of Gigi Pir on 
the parapet of a new well ina J4b village. The 
saint was seated on a horse, and was starting 
from the Bigar country. His mother, standing 


in front of the horse, was trying to stop his 


departure. He held im his hands a long. staff _ 
(bAdld), expliined to be a mark of dignity, and 
over his head the heads of two snakes met, one 
being coiled round the bhdld. The people said 
that if a man got bitten by a snake he would 
think he had neglected Gly. Both Hindd and 
Musalmin Jévis take the offerings made to Giga. 
They carry about his chhart (a sbandard covered 
with peacock’s feathers) in Bhiddn (Angnat-Sept- 
ember) from house to house; but give some. 
small share of the collections to the Chdhras 

(scavengers ). | | 
J..M. Dourn in P. N. and Q, 1858. 
‘THE RED-HAND STAMPS AT TILOKPUR 

TEMPLE, - 

At the temple of Balasundart Dévi at Tilok.— 


pty, near Néhan, the priests stamp a red-hand on 


the left breast of the coat of a pilgrim who visits 
the temple for the first time to shew that he has, — 
as it were, paid ‘for his footing. If the pilgrim 
again visits the temple and can shew the stamp 
he pays only four annas as his fee to the priests. . 
What is the meaning and origin of this? 

R. C. Tempus in P. N, and Q. 1888. 
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tho. man-lion avatdr of Vishnu. Legends relate ‘that 
Gigh left Bagar in Réjpfitanf to go after his twin. 
half-brothers Arjan aud Sarjan, who had insulted. him, — 
_in gpite of his mother’s protest. ~ Hp.] Cae 








a [Nar Singh or Andy Singh now stands forNarasinha, — a 
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HSTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 
| BY BR. C, TEMPLE. 

GOOD deal of the information contained in the following extracts of correspondence 
ma regarding the Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago is to be found in Dr. John Anderson’s 
}ittle work under that title, palerisned in 1890. The information now given will, however, sup- 
plement that in Dr, Anderson’s book, and will afford students an opportunity of checking the 
statements of travellers and others with those of the officials, who have for years been respon- 
sible for the control and guardianship of this remote people. 


Z. ; 
From De. J. Anderson, #.RS., Superintendent, Indian Museum, Caleuita, to the 
Chief Commtssioner, British Durma—9th May 1882. 


Ag you expressed a wish that I should put down in writing my impressions regarding the 
coudition of the Salones.in the island of Padaw and in the Done group, I now do so with 
pleasure. 


In Padaw, or Kine’s Island, I purposely visited a comparatively recent settlement of these 


people, at a place called Yaymyitkyee, on the western side of the island, opposite the southern 


extremity of Mainggyee Island. I reached this village (Yaymyitkyee), starting from the village 
of Kabaing on the south-western shore of Padawaw, by a tolerably good path that passes 
first through clearings in the neighbourhood of Kabaing, and then penetrates the primeval 
forest, which is tolerably free of undergrowth. Only one ridge of hills is crossed, and, as it is 
of no great height, the road is not a fatiguing one, A few Karens are located at Yaymyitkyee, 


and this path has been made by them and the i of Kabaing in their intercourse with 


one another, 


Yaymyitkyee lies on the lower portion of the western aspect of the slope of the ridge, and 
is situated at some distance from the sea, from which it is reached by a long creek that dries up 
in its higher part at low-water, 


A Karen acted as my guide across the island, and may porters, four in number, were of the 


same race. Knowing the timid nature of the Salones, I had taken the precaution to acquaint 
“them beforehand of my intended visit, so thaton my arrival I found them all present, although, 
when they saw me approach, they had threatened to decamp. 


Their houses I found collected in two groups on the centre of an extensive clearing, thy ‘ough 
mie ran a small mountain rivulet. The majority of the trees had been cut dons. but the 


bare gaunt stems of many magnificent trees still stood leafless and charred, attesting to the 
destructive: character of the fire by which the foliage and the branches of the felled trees had | 
been burned, and the ground had thus been partially opened out for the cultivation of paddy. — 
The first group of houses stood about a hundred yarce apart from the other. It consisted of | 
four small houses, built after the model of Burmese dwellings, and occupied by the headman ~ 


and his three sons-in-law. The second group numbered eight miserably small! hovels, erected 


on rickety platforms raised about three feet from the ground, and measuring 12 feet by 9 feet 


in dimensions, The platforms were made of a few cross-sticks, with bark laid loosely over 


them, and the little hovels built on them were open on all sides except, one, which was. rudely 


closed with bark stripped from the fallen trees, and they were certainly the smallest and most 


 sqnalid dwellings I have ever seen. A little paddy was stored in huts close at hand, walled in 
_ with mats and- raised a few inches above the ground. The household goods of the inhabitants 

of these liouses consisted of mats for sleeping on, mat pillows | stuffed with thecotton of Bombaw 
“ Malataricum, a few earthen pots, coarse Ohine Shows, ond: water vessels made of a gourd and 
| fe Sinng in an wopen network of ratan. ee eee a eee | 
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The headman, his wife, and youngest daughter were dressed in Burmese ee bat ae 
clothing of the remainder of the adults was restricted to a eloth tied across : ae hips and 
doubled np between their legs, the rest of the body being nude, this costume being common to 
the men and women alike, Lverything about these people was indicative of the greatest 
poverty, and as the rice, gourds, and yams which they sncceed in raising are mB STOLEN: for 
their wants, they eke ont a subsistence on wild edible roots, and also on fish and shell-fish 
procured in the adjoining creek or on the neighbouring coast. 





The oceupations of the men are felling the forests, cultivating and reaping the paddy, 
gathering honey and wax, spearing fish and colleeting shell-fish in the ereck and on Epo SvOre : 
but in mueh of this they are assisted by the women, who also, as 18 common to all the Salones, 
devote a considerable portion of their time to the manufacture of mats, These mats, along 
with the honey and wax, are readily disposed of by barter to the traders who visit the western 


shores of the island daring the north-east monsoon. 


The Salones at Yaymyitkyee, with one exception, came originally from Done, that is, from 
the large group of islands immediately to the west of King’s Island, and of whieh the largest 


are Elphinstone, Grant, and Ross Islands. The exception was the nephew, and at the same, 


time son-in-law, of the headman, who was a Salone of Tavoy island, very fair and remarkably 
like a Burman. All the members of this colony were more or less velated to one another, and 
all claimed to have relatives in the Done group of islands. 


These northern Salones of the Archipelago are known to themselves as Kathay Salones. 


On being questioned as to what had induced him to settle on King’s Island, the headman 
gaye as his reasons the hardships and privations which had to be endured im moving from 
place to place amongst the islands in search of food, the uncertainty of food-supphes, and the 
absence of permanent dwellings. He had been induced to take the step by the representa- 
tions of the Karens at Yaymyitkyee, with whom he had met on his visit to King’s Island 
in search of honey and wax, and who had pointed out to him how much more comfortable 


‘he would be, were he to forsake the usual migratory life of a Salone and become a cultivator 


ofthe land, He had, so far, been satisfied with the result, althongh the difficultics which he 
had at first to encounter were very great, as he had originally settled only with his sons-in-law. 
The second and more squalid group of houses was occupied by fresh settlement of Salones 
related to him, and who had been led by his little measure of success to follow his example, 


The great poverty of this people was due, according to him, to the fact that they were 
new-comers and had yet to make their way. They had been only one year in the clearing. 


‘From Padaw, or King’s Island, I visited the Done group, where I found the Salones in 


their normal condition as a sea-people, spending the greater part of their lives in their boats | | 
along with their children and dogs, and only betaking themselves to a short sojourn on land 


during the stormy weather of the south-west monsoon, when thoy erect on the sandy shores 
huts of much the same character as those of the second group at Yaymyitkyee. | 


The employments of these people consist of visiting the most westerly islands of the 
Aychipelago during the first two or three months of the north-east monsoon, where they collect 


—“béche-de-mer aud the large Turbo marmaratus, the animal of which is extracted from the shell. 
~ and dried in the sun. a | | _ 


_. During the remainder of this monsoon they generally frequent their own group of islands, 
an occasional boat only visiting the western groups. Among their own islands, their chief — “i 
occupations are spearing the large fish known to them as caoo, collecting béche-de-mer, — “ 
ocoasionally a few pearls, anda little black coral. After the south-west monsoon has set in, 


they devote themselves chiefly to collecting honey and wax in the forest, and hunting pigs. 
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During the north-east monsoon they are generally visited by traders, with whom they 
barter their mats, dry caso, honey and wax, pearls, and other objects, for rice and shanshoo, 
and a very little cloth. Thad the opportunity, while I was at anchor for about fifteen days in 
the great bay on the south-eastern side of Klpinstone Island (Peele of the Sulones), to have 
about me thirty-five fine boats of these people, with their respective headmen and headman- 
in-chief (Hama). The Salones, as has been already said and as is well known, live for one-half 
of the year in their boats. A boat usually contains a family, but [have observed as many as 
five adults, besides children and dogs, living in one boat. A boat is generally 2) to 24 feet 
in length. All the household operations are carried on in the boat during the period it is 
tenanted, and as they never appear to clean them out, the stench emitted from decaying 
food and other substances is intolerable to any one buta Salone. [have already alluded to 
their temporary land-dwellings, but these have an advantage over the boats in the way of 
cleanliness, as they are annually rebuilt, 


Thad a good deal of conversation (through my interpreter) with the headmen, more 
especially with Hama, who told me that the Salones of his group (Done) wonld be very glad to 
settle on land and cultivate, provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed 
for the land until they had a fair return for their labour of clearing and establishing cultivation, 
which, however, would bea question of some years, Without protection of some kind it 
would be impossible for them to settle; as he informed me, on some previous attempts 
of this kind, their reaped crops of paddy and the fruits of the dvorian and other trees 
were stolen by the people from the mainland, traders and others: so much so that a doorian 
garden in the above bay belonging to him for some time had ultimately to be abandoned, and 
hardly a trace of it now remained. He also complained to me of the unsatety to which the 
results of their fishing of the cwoo were exposed ; and [ had an instance of this feeling, as some 
boats which were late in arviving at Peeleh refused to remain with me beyond a day or two, as 
they were afraid that the caso which they had left behind on the rocks to dry in the sun would 
be stolen in their abseace, which, they said, was not an unfrequent occurrence. But these poor 
people are subjected toa greater evil than any of these in the rap.city and unsernpalonsness of 
the traders who barter with them. It is the policy of these men always to lead the Salones to 
believe that they are in their debt and so to have them in their power; and these trading boats 
on their return visits compel the Salones to accompany them to collect biche-d:-mer and to 
spear fish to satisfy their demands, they paying them in rice measared in baskets far below the 
recognized measures in use ab Mergui, aud even neighbouring villages. While I was in Peeleh 
I had the greatest difficulty in persaading the first ten to fifteen boats, which came to see me, to 
remain, as news had arrived that a noted Chinese free-booting trader from Mergui had appeared 
amongst their islands, They had the greatest dread of this man, because he compelled them to 
work for him, and paid them nothing except in driblets of rice. It must be remembered that 
these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely dependent on the traders for 
rice, as they very seldom muster courage to go to Mergui. | 


I have been algo informed that these traders sometimes even go the length of committing 
serious agsaulis upon these unoffending people, and, | believe, some of them have been tried 
and prosecuted at the Courts of Mergui for so doing; bat Tam told that the punishments, 
having been pecuniary, can be well borne, considering the ‘profits they make out of their 
trading with the Salones, and are therefore not daterrent. It was also brought to my notice 
that some of these unscrupulous men even resort to the nefarious practice of dragging the 
shamshoo, which they barter with these people, in order to reduce them to a state in which 
they can do with their property much as they please, Of course, T only repeat what T have 
heard, but I think it desirable to put this information on record. While Iwas at Peeleh and 
the Salones around me, the bay was visited by two Chinese trading boats, one of which came 


provided with large quantities of shamshoo, which the Salones, having once tasted, did not 


cease bartering for until the whole supply was finished ; and it was a painful sight to see these 
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simple people so debauched for the time being ag to be oblivious to their own and their fam ilies 
pressing necessity for rice. When I arrived in the bay many of their boats had no rice and 
they ad been reduced entirely to live on fish and s hell-fish, and the younger children, in some | 
instances, were crying for hanger, as their parents had no rice to give them. 


The islands produce some valuable timber trees, and from the configuration of the islands, 
and the way their steep slopes approach the sea, the trees are easily accessible and the timber 
could be floated with little difficulty. Tat first thought that perhaps the tides might present 
some obstacle to the floating of the timber to the mainland, but this anticipated difficulty does 
not appear to exist, because a Salone boat manned by some men and women arrived at Mergui, 
while I was there, with a derelict raft of timber from the island of Domel, having thus come 
through a part of the Archipelago noted for the strength of its currents. The learning of the 
direction of the currents is only a matter of observation, and their course being known, instead 
of being a hindrance, would aid the transit of timber. Anyhow, the fact exists that this 
comparatively small boat, in rather stormy weather, towed a number of large logs of teak into 
the harbour of Mergui, 

| TI. 
from the Conmessioner of the Tenasserim Division, to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Barma— 23st June 1882, 

it may perhaps not be out of place if I record such little information as I have been 
able to collect regarding the Salones and the general impression conveyed to my mind by 
Dr, Anderson’s memorandum. I have always taken an interest in the curious race in question, 
thongh I have never been able to visit them at their homes. When I first visited Mergui, now _ 
over 10 years ago, I believe such a circumstance as a Salone visiting the place was extremely 
rave, if ib ever occurred, Some six years later I found that they did occasionally come there, 
and during the last two years I cannot call to mind any occasion, on whieh I have been there, 
when I have not seen some of them. There are a few Chinese traders who scem to be on very 
good terms with them, as parties of them every now and then come to their houses: and on my 
last visit to Mergui I was particularly struck by meeting a party dressed out in a sort of 

‘Burmese costume, and evidently proud of their newly-acquired garments, 


_ Now, there may be, and probably is, some foundation for most of the statements made to 
Dr. Anderson ; but, I think, from the above facts, it can hardly be doubted that the Salones are 
“not, as a rule, oppressed and ground down by the tyranny of traders or others, for if that were 
80, & race so shy and suspicions, as they have always shown themselves, would more and more 
avoid the haunts of men, and seclude themselves in the islands, whereas, as a fact, they are 
apparently, from their own choice at least, beginning to emerge from that seclusion and to have 
intercourse with other places and people. With regard to the allegations that they are 
precluded from cultivation, I must say it sounds very like similar stories I have heard from 
Karens and other savages in excuse for their not doing that which they really were too indolent 
todo, It is extremely probable that here and there some garden or granary may have been 
robbed by passing traders, just as gardens-are frequently robbed by boatmen on the banks of all 
our large rivers; but it is difficult to believe that such depredations have been carried to such 
an extent as to prevent the Salones from cultivating anything, if they really wished to do S0,0F 
that they could not find in the Archipelago some spot suitable for the purpose, and seldom, if 
ever, visited by traders. ee co ee ee ee 7 7 


I fear that it is but too probable that the Salones are frequently imposed upon in various 
ways, and that spirits, drugged or not, are frequently introduced amongst them by unsernpulows. 
persons; but from these evils, as elso fren ile petty thefts complained of, it will be extremely a 


dificult to afford them adequate proiceticn, until they change their habits of life, and until 
there are better means of | ee 7 


communicating with them available by the District authorities than. 
NOW exist. Ve oe | ee ieee ike 
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From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Diviston, to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma — 13th July 1882. 


I have the honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, 
a Report, dated the 21st ultimo, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, on the subject of the 
Sulones, together with its annexures in original. 


From Mr. Menzies’ Report, dated the 20th June 1860, it would appear that at that period 
the Salones frequented Mergui to a much greater extent than was subsequently the case, so far 
as my information goes ; but why this should have been so it is difficult to understand. 


IV. 


From the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to the Commissioner of Terasserim — 
dated 21st June 1882. 


The facts related by Dr. Anderson, taken generally, are, no doubt, correct, but they have 
already been, from time to time, brought to the notice of Government by my predecessors in 
office for the last twenty years, and several philanthropic attempts have been made, both by 
Government and Missionaries, to ameliorate their condition without success. 


The following letters, written 20 years ago, of which I enclose copies, give the result of 
careful and interesting enquiries then made by the different officers in charge of this district, 
and give a very complete and comprehensive account of the race :— 


(1) Dated the 11th August 1857, from Colonel Ryan, Deputy Commissioner, giving 
extracts of a Sketch of the Salones by Dr. Helfer, = - | | | 


(2) Dated the 11th May 1858, by Captain Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner. 


(3) Dated the 20th June 1860, by H. C. Menzies, Deputy Commissioner, a full and very 
graphic account and most interesting, from the perusal of which it will be seen 
that every endeavour has been made to improve their situation, but in vain. They 
were freed from taxation, and a paid headman was appointed to report all cases of 
erimes, but from Mr. Menzies’ Report it will be seen that he was the head of only 
one group, and inclined to be jealous of other more numerous or powerfal factions 
than his own; he drew his pay, but never made a single report of crime, and 
consequently the pay was subsequently withdrawn. ae  * 

Missionaries settled amongst them, and tried to get them to settle down, but to no 

purpose, wo at ge | ee de Oo | 7 

As to the statement reported to Dr. Anderson by his interpreter, “ that Hama, the 

headman of the Done or Elphinstone group, would be very glad to settle on land and cultivate, — 


provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed for the land for some y ears, ‘a ; 
until they had some return for their labour of clearing, etc.,” this is certainly opposed to allthe 


information we have hitherto gained, whether from Government officers or from Missionaries, | 
and also to my own experiences. — | | _ ice ae 


Dr. Helfer states : — “* These boats, not longer than 20 feet, ave the true homes of the — 
Salones; to it he entrusts his life and property ; init he wanders during his lifetime from _ 


island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no charm, and whom he 
neglects so much that he does not entrust to her a single grain of vice.” eee Ae a | 


Captain Stevenson writes :— “Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these 
people in 1838, says the Salones are very fpoor, haying no houses, no gardens, no cultivated 
felis. nor any domestic animals but dogs.” ree, ee te. | 
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I myself have repeatedly asked them to come and settle permanently near to Mergni, 
where we could give them ample protection and where there is abundance of rich and fertile 
soil only waiting for the hand of man to be cultivated ; they have invariably one and all replied 








that they could not, as they would not be happy if tied down to one place. Hven when visiting — 


St Mathew’s Harbour with the Chief Commissioner in the ‘‘ Enterprise,” in March 1880, we 


found a Salone who could talk Burmese, who said he was the son of the former paid headman, © 


and had visited what he was pleased to call the great city, alluding to Mergui, I asked him 
why he did not return and stay at Mergui, and only received the same stereotyped reply, 
“ Matha, I should be unhappy ; ”so that the statement made by Dr. Anderson to the effect ‘it 
raust be remembered that these people, as they are precluded enltivating, are almost entirely 


dependent on the traders for rice, as they seldom muster courage to go to Mergui,” isscarcely 


accurate. If they are precluded from cultivation, it is by their own wish and pleasure, and not 
from any obstacles in their way, for every endeavour has been made to induce them to do so, 
but in vain, 


Dr. Anderson seems to think that the absence of rice isa great hardship, and that it must. 


be the mainstay of life, for he says: — “When I arrived in the Bay many of their boats had 
no rice, and they had been reduced entirely to live on fish, shell-fish, and the younger 
children were crying for hunger,as their parents had no rice to give them.” To any one 
coming from India, no doubt, the absence of rice would imply the absence of the greatest 
necessity of life, but, from all I have read, heard, and seen of these people, rice is a Inxury, 
and not a necessity, Fish, combined with yams, and the numerous kinds of wild potato, are 
their ordinary diet; all are starchy substances, and quite as capable of supporting life as rice 


and itis the fact of the abundance of these kinds of tubers found growing wild among the : 


islands that has enabled them to survive generation after generation, their condition being 
ueither better nor worse than at the beginning. 


‘To the above general rule of absence of cultivation on the part of the Salones, there has. 
been only one exception at the village of Yaymyitgyee, situated on a creck on the north-west — 


side of King’s Island, alluded to by Dr. Anderson. It was originally a Karen settlement, 
merely a group of 10 houses, on the banks of a small stream, Their catile ( buffaloes ) seem 


to have thriven more than their masters, for they have over 100 buffaloes. They plough and — 


cultivate paddy and also tounyya. Some years ago a party of Salones from the Elphinsteno 


group, coming in to winter for the rains on the larger islands nearer to the mainland, entired 


this creek and squatted near to the Karens, who, being a quiet and peaceful race, very different 


to the self-seeking rapacious Chinamen, appear to have struck upa kind of friendship with | 
them, resulting in that party of Salones ever after remaining there, and cultivating fowngya 


after the manner of the Karens themselves, and there they are to the present day, and will, 


me hope, induce others to follow their example; but the settlement was commenced over — 


20 years ago (vide Captain Stevenson’s Report, dated May, 1858), and had they been robbed 


of paddy and doorians, as mentioned by Dr. Anderson, it is not likely that they would have 

remained, Their rice and fruit left in their boats, whilst they go into the forest to search : 
for honey and yams, may often, no doubt, be carried off by any passing boat, but I have — 
no grounds of believing that their settlement has ever been robbed of its produce, for it is — 


probable that the Karens who live in the same settloment would have reported ‘the matter, 
if they, the Salones, did not. | : ) | . 


On receipt of your letter I sent for one Myat Sein, a man who has been sailing about these 
islands all his lite, and who was formerly my Serang, and used to pilot me about the islands, 
and whom I sent to Dr. Anderson to accompany him as steersman for his boat, and. who was — 
with him on his visit to Yaymyitgyee. He says the Salones are often plundered and swin, 
dled by Malays and Chinese, the former being more feared than the latter, but that he never _ 
heard that their settlement had ever.been robbed; that there are no “ dorian” ¢réeain the Salone: ; 
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toungyas ; the Karens have some, but not the Salones: in fact, “dorian” trees bear fruit only in 
the rains, a time when the Chinese do not visit the islands, so that I think the story, as it 
passed through the hands of the interpreter, may probably have been somewhat added to, 


Myat Sein tells me that the parby of Salones at this settlement of Yaymyiteyee con- 
sists of 10 houses and about 40 persons; thatthe headman, by name Shway Doke, was formerly 
one of the paid headmen, and can speak Burmese well, so that it would be natural to infer 
that he would be well aware of our good intentions, and would have come in for protection and 
redress if he needed it. Myat Sein further tells me that they expect another five boats or 
families to come in this year from Elphinstone Islaud and join them in the permanent 
settlement. 


Tthink I may, therefore, say from the above that though we have abundant groands 
of knowing that the Salones are no donbt subject to much extortion and swindling at the hands 
of Malays aud Chinese, there is nothing to show that the only one settlement they have as yet 
made has been in any way harassed, ill-treated, or interfered with ; In fact, from the settlement 
being still in existence, and from the increment expected to join them this year, there is every 
reason to believe to the contrary. 
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As regards the traders who visit the Salones, knowing their great skill in spearing fish and 
diving for shells, no doubt, often do, as it were, hang on their skirts, and take their fish in 
exchange for rice at very unfair rates; how far the exchange is conducted by fair barter, how 
far by trickery or force, ib would be difficult to say; but as long as they will wander about in 
distant and ont-of-the-way places, it is quite impossible to prevent this sort of thing being 
carried on, : | 

As regards drugging the liquor supplied to the Salones, this may have been done in old 





2 | _ times once or twice, but there is no reason to believe it to bea common practice, The effect of 

q | ordinary country-spirit should, I think, be quite sufficiently powerful to render resort to other 

a drugs unnecessary. Furthermore, the Salones are so mild and timid that they freely give up 

a | everything without resistance, so that neither force nor drngging should, I thiwk, be required 

4 to be resorted to. PET i =, 

y We now come to the lasi.! veport, regarding the prevalence of illicit sale of spirits ~~~ 


-by unlicvénsed traders, To prevent illicit distilling and gale in the islands, a license hag always 
been granted for the supply of spirits to the fishermen, in the hope that the former would keep 
down all other secret manufacture. But, considering the enormous number of islands, several 

over 100 miles in circumference, covered with dense jungles, the numerous creeks, bays, and 
channels of which in every direction give every facility for illicit manufacture, to properly 
check thig an enormons cordon of boats would be required, and the result would be totally | 

inadequate to the cost. - | 
The reports attached by me will show that the subject has by no means been neglected, 
but has from time to time been studied with much attention and interest by each succeeding 

‘officer in charge of the district, and the only obstacle: to carrying out their humanitarian V1eWSs 
has always been the question of ex pense. : | —_ ge 

(Lo be continued.) 














NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
| | BY J. M. CAMPBELL, GLE, LOS = 
| | | (Continued from p. 14,) | 
, Shells, — In India, spirits fear sholls, especially the shells called bhavdnt cowries, 12 that is, 
the cowries of Bhavant, the wife of Siva. Indian spirits are also much afraid of the concli-shel] 
or éatkha of Vishnu. «In the Bombay Konkan, the belief in the ‘Spirit-scaring virtue of the 
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conch is so strong that, when a person is possessed by an evil spirit, Brahmans fill a conch with 
water, wave i6 above the sdligrdm stone of Vishnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, 
when the spirit fies.*# In North India, to eure a burn, cowries are strung over the burned 
place.*S The North Indian and Hast Gujardt, Vaijiras adorn their women’s head-pads, their 
mouey-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bullocks with a close embroidery of 
cowry shells.46 The Aridbis, a class of Bhavini beggars in the Dekhan, wear a garland of 
cowry shells like a sacred thread, a shell necklace, and shells in the hair and round the arms 
and wrists.47 In Poona, Bhiitts, devotees and beggars of Bhavint, are covered from head to 
foot. with cowry shells48 The Poona Rinls blow a conch-shell in front of the corpse, and pour 
water into the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell.*® The Baigars, a class of Poona spice- 
sellers, before a marriage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their dévah or guardian.5? In front of a Baigar funeral a priest walks | 
blowing a conch-shell. Among the Poona Velilis,a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when a man dies 
the chief mourners go toa well to draw water tobathe, Before them walks a Jangam or priest, 
blowing a. conch-shell.52 The Dekhan Murli, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, Wears & necklace of nine cowry shells? The initiation of the Gondhalis or 
Rhapsodists consists in putting on a cowry-necklace.*4 After a death the Ahmadnagar Chim. 
bhirs call a Jafigam to blow a conch over the grave, and at an Ahmadnagar Lihgiyat Burnd’s 
wedding a Jaigam blows a conch while a Brahman repeats verses. The Khindésh Vaiijirts 
throw cowry shells and onions at the priest after a marriage.” The Dharwar Lavinds, or pack- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress.5? The Disarus, a class of Bengal 
beggars, move about with a gong and a conch-shell resting on the right shoulder. When a 
Disaru dies, 1 conch-shell and discus are tied to hisarm and taken off when he is buried, 
The Rauls of Sholipur blow a conch-shellin front of the dead.8? The Halvakki Vakkals of 
North Kanara feed the dying with a shell spoon.®! 4 








. The Korava, or Korachar, women of Mysore wear strings of beads and shells falling over 
the bogym.02 ~The afar uuds wear & givd's of cowries ;® the Demanos, or priests of the 
” Mathers, like the wonon Gl ve wethy Ctr DHL of Veddahs,** have strings of cowries fastened 
to their necks,’ and the Gonds wave cowries and topper coins ab their weddings.®¢ Shell 
ornaments, especially conch-armlets, are much worn in Bengal.®’ Cowry-shells are. used _ 
by Southern Marith’ Bréhmans in divining and by the Kanuja diviner or wild astrologer of | 
Coorg as dice. The Maratan or Kaladi, the priest or diviner of the slave-caste Malabar 
Poliars, finds out by arranging cowry shells to what spirit prayers should be offered. In a 
cairn, opened ten miles south-east of Haidarabad in 1867, turbinellus pyrwm shells and a 
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4 Tn support of this practice the Brihmans quote :— 
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If a couch filled with water is waved over Kégava, that is, the slagrdma stone, and the water is sprinkled over : 
the possessed, the devil disappears,” 2 : ; 
4 Folh-love Record, Vol, IV. p.186. = «#0 From MS, notes. | 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 445. Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 448, 
8 Op, cit. Vol, SVITL p, 361. 0 Op fei, Vol XVIIL p. 25, | fl 
b Op, cit, Vol, XVITL p. 265, 8 Op, cit. Vol. EVIIL p. 2690 | F 
6 Op. cit, Vol, XVIL. p. 477. st Op, cit. Vol, KVIIL p, 432, | | : 3 
 % Op, cit, Vol. XVIIL p. 168, 8 Op. cit, Vol. XVIIL p. 17. 
oe oF oT Op, cit, Vol. SVIL. p, 108. 8 Op, cit, Vol. XXIL p. 121. 
. 8 Ope ett Vol. SRT. pled, «8 Op, cit. Vol, KX. p. 185. 
Op. cif. Vol. XV. p. 20. - — 82 Rige’s Mysore; Vol. I. p, 812. 


© Dalton’s Deseriptivs Eilmology of Bengal, p. 279, &% Descriptive Sociology, 8 (Hii). — 
5 Dalton’s Descriptive Eihnology of Bengal, p. 270. § Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces : i 
ot Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. IIT. p. 98, 6 Rice’s Mysore, Vol, INL, p. 212 | poet 


6¢ Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL. p. 493. 
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necklace of shells were found.’ The éeakh or conch is the product of Ceylon. The people 
of Ceylon and of India saw circles of the éaahh into armlets and toe-rings.7! Armlets of 
conch circles nsed to be much worn by Gujarat Hindus. They were made in Junigadh in 
Kiathiawir, but the manufacture has been almost entirely destroyed by the competition of 
Jacquered wood and ivory bracelets. 


The Chinese hold eeckle-shells sacred, and wear beads and necklaces of volute monilis,” 
A blast on a conch trumpet is the signal for the opening of a military review in China.” 
The conch is blown in Japanese processions’ and in Melanesia to scare spirits.” The chief 
| representative of the Hervey Islanders’ god, Kongo, is a conch-shell.??7. Most of the ornaments 
worn by the Motus are shells ground or bored by a rude drill.78 The Motus have no regular 
marriage ceremony, Ten white shell armlets, two shell necklaces, an axe, and @ pig are given 
by the bridegroom to the bride’s father, aud he takes his wife home.” <A shell is a favourite 
brow ornament among the Meketo and Mahenge Wast Africans,8® and it ig a charm and 
neck ornament among the Uzogo negroes.8! In West Afriea, the women of Guinea wear 
bracelets of cowry or porcelain shells.32 The Gold Coast negroes wore bags of shells as 
fetishes.®? Hottentot women wear ostrich-shell girdles and cowries in their hair.84 Shells are 
hung in tents in Nubia? In 1824, the foot-soldiers of the Central African Bournoese wore 
round the loins a tanned skin strung with coarse shells.8? In South Africa, Dr. Livingstone 
was presented with a conical shell to hang round his neck.§? Stanley? mentions men in Hast 
Africa wearing shells above the elbow and a shell circle round the head, A shell and a string 
of beads were given to Dr. Livingstone by a South African tribe to avert his anger,S® “Ry the | 
Congo people new shells are called G-od’s people.® Cowries are profusely used in their head- 
dress by South Central African women®! Among some tribes of South Central Africa, women 
wear a shell ina hole in the upper lip. The people of the Island of Thana employ the shell of: 
voluta eptscopalis as a hatchet, fixing it In a handle? The people of the Arra Islands, west of 
New Guinea, use armlets of white sholis.°* The Papaans of New Guinea place a shell in the 
middle of their girdle.® They also wear shells, fish-bone armlets, copper or silver wire, bands of 
plaited rattan, and pandanis leaves New Aealanders wear head, neck and waist ornaments 
of shells, and, like the people of the New Hebrides and many other Easterns, they use the 
—— muree tritonis as a military horn.°” The New Mexican Indians wear ornaments made of shells,® 
North American Indians use the venus mercenaréa as money. Sea shells were popular 
charms among the Indians of the North American Coast. The women of the Antilles, in the 
"West Indies, clashed armlets and anklets of shell when they danced before their gods.? 
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10 Journal Hthnological Soctely, Vol. I. p. 173. Tl Journal B. B. BR. A, Soc. Vol. XV. p. 149, 
7 Compare Kathiawar Gazetteer, p. 261. a 

"98 Gray's China, Vol. IL p. 80L; Bney. Brit, Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. p. 430. 
A Mrs, Gray's Fourteen Months in Canton, p. 314 75 Silver's Japan, p. 16. 


16 Journ. Anthrop. Inst. Vol, X. p. 982. tt Gill’s Polynesia, p. 193. ao 
8 Journ. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. WIL. p. 439. 79 Op, cit, Vol. VIE. p. 495. 
80 Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol. I. p. 335 ; Thomson's Central Ajrica, Vol. I. p. 190. | 
81 Gameron’s Across Africa, Vol. I p. 194, 82 Bney. Brit, Fourth Edition, Vol. IV. p. 478. 
83 Bassett’s Legends of the Sec, p- 458. | & Burcholl’s South Africa, Vol. I. pp. 895, 444, 
8 Burkhardts’ Nubia, p. 392. 8} Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, Vol. Il. p. 276. 


 8t-Dy, Livingstone’s Lravels in South Africa, p. 801. Stanley's Dark Continent, Vol. I. p. 888. 
89 Dr, Livingstone’s Travels tn South Africa, p. 281. Spencer’s Principles of Roctology, Vol. I. p. 338. 


91 Pinto’s How I crossed Africa, Vol. I. p. 228. 2 Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 577. 
98 Baey. Brit, Fourth Bdition, Vol. VI. p. 440 or 481 P % Earl's Papuans, p. 97. | | 
86 Op. cit. p. 19 | | | oe 9 Op, ct, p. 72. — 


ot Dresden Bthnological Museum, MS. note, 1885; Eney. Brit. Fourth ‘Edition, Vol. VI. p, 440; Turner's 
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9 Brey. Brit, Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. p. 408, 100 Bassett’s Legends of the Sea, p. 458. 
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conch is so strong that, when a person is possessed by an evil spirit, Brahmans fill a conch with 


water, wave it above the sdligrdm stone of Vishnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, 
when the spirit fies.4 In North India, to cure a burn, cowries are strung over the burned 
place® The North Indian and Hast Gujarat, Vahjiras adorn their women’s head-pads, their 
money-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bullocks with a close embroidery of 
cowry shells.“ The Avidbis, a class of Bhavint beggars in the Dekhan, wear a garland of 
cowry shells like a sacred thread, shell necklace, and shells in the hair and round the arms 
and wrists.’ In Poona, Bhités, devotees aud beggars of BhavAni, are covered from head to 
foot with cowry shells.“8 The Poona Rauls blow a conch-shell in front of the corpse, and pour 
water into the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell.“2 The Bahgars, a class of Poona spice- 
sellers, before a marriage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their dévak ov guardian.5® In front of a Bangar funeral a priest walks _ 
plowing a conch-shell.5! Among the Poona Velalis,a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when a man dies 
the chief mourners go to a well to draw water to bathe. Before them walks a Jahgam or priest, 
plowing a conch-shell,’ The Dekhan Murli, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, Wears », necklace of nine cowry shells. The initiation of the Gondhalis or 
Rhapsodists consists in putting on @ cowry-necklace.§4 After a death the Ahmadnagar Chim . 
phars call a Jahgam to blow a conch over the grave, and at an Ahmadnagar Lingayat Burud’s 
wedding a Jaigam blows a conch while a Brahman repeats verses.°6 The Khandésh Vaiij its 
throw cowry shells and onions at the priest after a marriage.°” The Dharwar Lavinas, or pack- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress.6@ The Dasarus, a class of Bengal 
OOD? vith a, oan A, -3| rest] a 
begenre, move ste or Spite, was FU ey eas ae aaa ee 
certain heated substances. In common use the term is limited t0v.""°0 he is buried.® 
or breath of fermented liquors. The limiting of the term spirit or spirits t Vargkals: of 
spirits or aleohol may be partly due to the commonness and familiarity of intoxicating spirits 
compared with the other varieties of spirit which ave known chiefly to the chemist. ‘his 
explanation may to some extent be accepted. At the same time, apart from its special com- 
operties of alcohol are in agreement with its monopoly of the term spirit or 
-effect in dispelling sadness of pad spirits, its fiend-force maddening Or 
y natare both in taste and in burning, its virtue as an antiseptic or 
of that alcohol is a spirit or & spirit-home. 


‘monness, the pr 
spirits, lis guardian 
- making unconscious, its fier 
scarer of the demon corruption enforce the beli 
Wine or strong drink cheered man, drove out sadness, and made the drinker like one 
guardian-possessed, Therefore, strong drink was feared by evil spirits and drove them 
away. To keep away or to drive out the spirit of sadness it was good to got drunk once & 
month. This, says Burton,’ was maintained by some heathon dissolute Arabians and profane 
Christians, It was exploded by the Rabbi Moses, and copiously confuted bya sixteenth century 
wre physician of Milan. 7 | a 








a 
2 Sponcer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 71. 
§ Hncys Brit, Ninth Edition, “ Btruria;"? MS. note, Nov. 1885. 
é Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 524, | 
’ Smith's Gaelic Antiquities, p. 164,00 ' 6 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 1602. 
1 MS. note in Florence, Nov, 1835; compare for England, Wright's Celt, Roman and Savon, p. 308, 
& Ency. Brit. Fourth Edition, Vol. V1. p. 414; Chambers’ Book of Days, Vol. IL, p, 121; Skceat’s Piers the 
Ploughinan, pp. 62, 14k, 7 7 oe Me 
® Ericy. Britt. Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. p. 478 —_  & 
8 oe Haltolvis tuberewlata, mY Ency, Brit, Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. p. 455. 
ere Leland’s Gypsies, p. 209. = As. og B 18 Elworthy’s The Bvil Eye, p. 128, 
ee ee Compare Huey. Brit. Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. pp. 417. and 449, where the Roman snail (heliw pomatia) is 
‘gatdto have been introduced by Sir Kenelm Digby (1650): as @ cure for consumption, The Hindus (Wise’s Hindu 
System of Medicine, p. 125) macerate a sankh in limo-juice and use it as a medicine. di 
1 On, cit. pp. £18, 451. Taat this shining of shell-fish has attracted wondering notice is supported by the | 
Sussex practice (Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 45) of calling the lambent flane which sometimes pane from the sick | 
before death shell-fire. ; oe 
16 Englasd, 1621, 11 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, pp. 145, 452 
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Among the Khindésh PAvris the usual marriage ceremonies begin by the boy’s father 
taking a liquor jar to the girl's house and sprinkling some of its contents on the floor of the 
parringe booth 18 Pivris also make offerings of rice and kédré liquor to their deity called 
Bivi Kumbha at the opening of the marriage ceremony.!® Among the Nakri Kunbis of Thana 
the bride and bridegroom are each seated on a wooden stool, and liquor 1s given them to drink 
ag soon as the marriage ceremony is completed.20 The Dhruva. Prabhus of Poona, after 
child-birth, wash the mother with brandy and hot water?! Similarly, probably as an antiseptic 
ov corruption-scarer, the good Samaritan of the New Testament parable dressed the traveller’s 
wounds with oil and wine. The Telaigt Nhivis of Poona drink liquor both at their weddings 
and funerals.22 The Shélapar Mirwiari Brahmans, onthe full-moon of Agvin (Sentember-Ootober), 
-dyink liquor in honour of their goddess Ambibit.2? Among the Bijapur Bedars, when an 
adultress is let back into caste, her hair is cut, and, to purify her, her lips are touched 
with a red-hot coal of the vwi2* bush, and a little liquor is given her to drink. The Dhirwair 
Koravars, a tribe of hunters, drink liquor when a girl comes of age.%® : 


Among the Gonds, on the day before a wedding, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
drink liquor together ;*” during the wedding, liquor is waved round the heads of the bride and 
pridegroom, and, after the wedding is over, the wedding guests have a feast with liquor.28 The 
Padal Gonds are purified by drinking spirits.” Aftera Gond birth the women of the house drink 


liquor. They keep the water in which the mother and child were washed, and pour liquor over 


it,2 and after a funeral they sprinkle the mourners with liquor! The Hos of South-West Bengal 
use noise and hard drinking to drive out haunting or possessing spirits.22 The Oyadi of Hast 
Bengal pleases the gods most when he makes merry by dancing all night and drinking liquor.%8 
The Velamars, ® wild tribe of Travancore, use ardent spirits when they make offerings to 
their gods. They also drink spirits at births and funerals34 The early tribes of the Central 
Provinces are notorious for excessive drinking. All acts of worship end in drunkeuness.*8 
According to certain authorities the worshippers of Siva should drink spirits on his great 
bight in February.2? In the Védic hymns the intoxicating juice of the soma’? is a guardian 
which drives off evil influences 4s ig shewn by the help Séma gave the god Indra in his battle 
with the demons? The worshiptulness of spirits is still more clearly brought out in the 
Persian religion, as 1s natural ina religion which considered feasting good and fasting evil. 
The smallest use of Lona secures the slaughter of a thousand evil spirits or dévas. Home makes 


tho goul of the poor equal to the soul of the rich ; homa is the healer, the winner, the bringer 
of wisdom, the scarer of plague. Among the Beni-[sra'ils of the Bombay Konkan, on the 


evening of the sixth day after a birth, men are called and sit all night on mats in the verandah, 


singing and drinking.4° Whena Boni-IsrWVil boy is circumcised the wound is dressed with 


brandy and oil4! Ata Beni-Isri'il marriage the bride and bridegroom together drink wine, 
and afterwards the bridegroom pours wine into the bride's mouth.42 The Beni-Isriils drop 


_grape-juice and sugar-candy into the mouth of the dying.“3 In carly times (B.C. 1500?),. 


~~ the Jews were ordered to pour strong wine unto the Lord for a drink-offering.“4 The filling of 
 acup of wine for Wlijah is part of the modern passover.” : pee Rite 


} cup OF WING 107 Se all, Vos KIL bp. 08. 
- 18 Bombay Gazelieer, Vol, XIL p. 98. | 19 Op. cit, Vol. XII. p. 98. 
2 Op. cit, Vol. XII. p. 129. | al K, Raghuniith’s Pitdne Prabhus. | ot 
22 Bombay Gazetteer,.Vol. XVIII. pp. 382, 883. 8 Op, cit, Vol. XE. p. 85. | % Asclepias giganten, 
2 Op. cit. Vol. REIIL p. 94. | 86 Op, cit, Vol, XXII, p. 195. feet 

at Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinees, Ap. I. p. iv. | a 

8 Op. cit. Ap. Tepe ve - 9 Op. cit, Ap. Lp. vi. 

2 Op.cit. Ap. Ip. ive 9 | 81 Op. cit. Ap. I. p. Vis 

32 Dalton’s Descriptive Dihnology of Bengal, p. 196, % Op. cit. p. 280. 
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40 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. RVI. p.527, 00 AE OY ", XVILL p. 529. 
«2 Op, cit, Vol, XVIII p. 820. ee ‘3° Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL. p. 582. 


s Baodus, xxix, 40; Numbers, xaviil 7 “48 St. James? Gazette, of 26th March 1895, p. 5. 
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lof drink were set in Titér and Upper Egypt funeral pits.“ In China, a feast 

is begun by pouring ont liquor, a form of grace before meat.4” At some feasts a loving cup is 
also blessed and passed round? In drinking, the Chinese clink cups in old English style? 
The followers of the Gyand Lama of Tibet offer their god bread and wine? The Ainos, an 
early tribe of North Japan, before drinking, throw liquor or saki over the head as an offering 
to the spirits. Rice beer is offered to the gods of the sea ina Shinto temple in Japan.3? The 
custom of drinking healths is prevalent in J Fapani In Central Africa, possessing or haunting 
are driven out by forcing the possessed to drink.54 The Wanikis of Hast oe - 
iages, deaths and all other religious rites.6° In Hast Africa, the people of the 
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Dahomey, 
smoking toasts in New Guinea? In Hast Africa, plantain spirit is a favourite medicine, often 


curing illness. At their religious feasts the Indians of South America get hopelessly drunk,6¢ 
In Jamaica, when negroes have to ont down a sacred silk-cotton tree, they pour much wine 
round the roots of the tree, and the cutters are made to drink until they are drunk.®! In 
Mexico, during the five bad days that come every four years, children were made to pass 
through fire and to drink spirits.2 The Mexicans washed in wine, and considered wine holy.® 
At present, in Mexico, on entering the dinacal or brewery where the pulque or bitter aloe milk, 
the Soma of the New World, ferments, every one says “ Alubo & Dios, I praise God,” and 
veverently takes off his hat. When a fresh supply of aloe milk is poured into the vat the 
vatman with a long switch makes the sign of the cross in the curdled milk already in the vat 
saying “‘ Hail, most Holy Mary.” To this the milk-bringer replies : “ I praise God and the most 


Holy Trinity." 


In the Egyptian ritual w. C. 2000), to keep evil spirits from coming near the dead body, 
the mourner, morning and evening, sprinkled the whole house with sacred herbs and liquor,® 
A law bound the ancient Athecaas ‘< keep to the last pure and unmixed wine for a relishing 
taste to the honour of the good genius.°6 The Greek funeral fire was put out with wine.°? 
In Rome, the object of drinking wine by the men who ran round the town in the Lupercalia 
~ geems to have been to drive away spirits. Roman funerals sometimes ended in boisterous 

scenes.68 Before the Roman senate began business each senator dropped wine and incense on 
the altar.®? The early Skandinavians had the custom of drinking immoderately at the winter 
‘solstice in honour of the gods.”? After sacrificing they drank to Odin for victory and to Njord 
and Freja for a good season. They also drank to friends killed in battle. When they became 
Christians they drank to God, to Christ, and to the saints.”! In Skandinavia, a new king 
always drank an ox-horn of wine before sitting on the throne.72 Liquor is drank in Russia 
i 
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y mourn their chief by pouring liquor and sprinkling ashes over the body.®6 In_ 
the custom of drinking toasts is observed, 5? apparently with the same object as _ 
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after a baptism.’> A loving cup goes the round of the table at a Russian Imperial banquet.74 

Red wine is poured in the form of a cross on the throne or altar-table of a Russian church.’5 

The Germans, at their feasts, drank each other’s health in turn, saluting each other by name. 

Percy (1770) adds one custom of drinking to the memory of the dead instead of to the spirits 

of the dead.?6 Among the early Scottish Highlanders, according to the poems of Ossian 

(A, D, 800-600), spirits, drunk out of shells, were held in high honour.7? The worshipfulness 

of several sacred Huglish trees, among them the birch, alder, fir and mountain ash or rowan, 

seems to be due to the fact that liquor was made from them.’8 ‘The Hnglish word ale used to 

mean a feast.” To spill wine is lucky, since wine poured ont drives off evil spirits. The evil 

omen of spilling salt is turned aside by pouring out wine.?? In Scotland, special hard-drinking 

marked the suicide’s funeral, the body had to be baptised in whiskey.8! In England, in 1827, 

it was usual after a death to lay in the mouth of a bee-hive some wine-soaked funeral cakes.9? | 
While seeing the New Year in, householders drank spiced hot ale called lamb’s wool. Paupers, 

or in some districts young women,*4 carried from door to door a bowl of spiced ale adorned with 

ribbons singing sougs. These bowls were known as Wassail bowls from the Anglo-Saxon JWi<tes 
hel, Be in health.® [n old times, in Yorkshire, fishers sprinkled the prows of their boats with 
good liquor, a custom they had learnt from their ancestors,8° and which lives in the. breaking 
of a bottle of wine over a ship’s bow in launching her. After his coronation the English king 
takes the Sacrament of bread and wine.®? 


Spittle. — All the world over the rabbing on of spittle, especially of the fasting spittle, has 
been found to cure wounds and to lessen inflammation. Spittle is, therefore, a wide- 
spread guardian or spirit-scarer. Again, spittle is one of the issnes of the body, and, as all 
issues hold part or some of the spirits of him from whose body they come, it follows that the 
_ spittle-issue of a holy man has special healing and evil-scaring properties. Once more: if 
spittle is a guardian home and is also a home of the spirit of the spitter, it follows that spittle is 
a likely lodging for trespassing, possessing and other evil spirits. When, by inhaling, 
‘smelling or otherwise, a person becomes possessed by an influence, disease, or other evil spirit, 
the trespassing spirit is likely to make his abode in the spittle of the possessed. It follows that, 
by getting rid of his spittle, the person trespassed upon is likely to get vid of the disease-spirit 
or other evil lodger. These three er penance and conclusions, namely, that spittle is healing, 
that in his spittle lives some of a man’s spirit or spirits, that as trespassing spirits lodge in the 
spittle of the possessed they may be spat ont, seem to form the sense basis of the world-wide - 
- honour and horror of spittle which the following cases illustrate. | 


In the Konkan, that is, the seaboard to the north and south of Bombay, when a 
person is affected by the Evil Hye, salt and mustard seed are waved round his face and 
thrown into fire, and he is told to spit. In Gujarat, when a Shit travels with a 


a Suuni, he spits secretly to avert or avaunt the evil Sunni influence? Among the 


| human-sacrificing Khonds of North-East Madras, | Macpherson noted in 1842 that a 


member of a tribe who did not sacrifice said to a sacrificer: — “You traffic in your 
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child’s blood,” and spat in his face. In North India, itch is cured by rubbing in saliva! 
Among the Roman Catholics of North Kanara, at baptism, the priest wets the tip of his thumb 
with spittle, and with it touches the child’s ears and nostril.” Dubois (A. D. 1810) describes 
a monastery, ten miles from Chinneriyapatan (SeringApatam) where lived a Hindu teacher 
whose followers quarrelled for his spittle? In agreement with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet, Muhammadans, in wakening after a bad dream, spit on the left side and ask 
divine protection against Satan. 

Among the Kirghis tribes of Central Asia, the sorcerers or spirit-scarers whip the sick till 
blood comes and then spit in his face..5 The Polynesian legends tell that spirits were made 
from the spittle of the gods.%® The Australians throw dust on their feet and spit as signs of 
hostility.°7 Among the Musalmins of North-West Africa, the spittle of a madman or zy 
lunatic is considered a blessing. The saying is: — “O blessed Nazarene, what God has given 
let not man wipe away. Thou shalt be happy, Sidi Moma has spat upon thee,’’% 


When a Hottentot has to pass the night in the wilds he chews a root, and spits 
in a circle round him, and within this circle no evil animal can come.® In preparing 
a charm, the negroes of West Africa mutter sentences, and spit thrice on a stone,l00 
Barbot (1700), quoted by Burton,’ notices that the interpreter of the king of Zanap 
in West Africa took one of the royal feet in his hands, spat on the sole, and licked it, 
The priest of the Waruas gets an offering of six fowls from the chief’s wife, spits in 
her face, and she is happy.? Stanley? says that king Lukongeh of Ukerewe in East 
Africa is believed to have superhuman powers. When his subjects approach him they clap 
their hands and kneel. If the king is pleased he blows and spits into their hands, and they 
rub their faces with the spittle. In inner West Africa, when a child is named, the school- 
master spits thrice into its face,4 and when the people see the new moon they spit on their 
hands and rub them over their faces.5 Ata big festival the king of Dahomey, in Western 
Africa, spits on the drum-sticks before they are used.6 The people of Madagascar think that 
the fasting spittle cures sore ears and eyes, Also when they smell a bad smell they spit.’ 
Among the Waruas of Central Africa spitting on a person is considered an attempt to bewitch.? 
Among the Dyurs of the White Nile the usual salutation, when two people meet, is to spit 
on each other. The spitting is a token of affection and good-will.? In Central Africa, on the 
seventh day after birth, the priest spits thrice on the child’s face.!0 When a South African 
Bakwain sees an alligator, he says, “ There is Sin,” and spits on the ground, The West African 
negro will not pass the rock or tree where a spirit lives without laying on it a leaf, a shell and 
some spittle? When Mungo Park (1800) started on his journey up the Niger, his Negro guide 
picked upa stone, murmured some words over it, spat on it, and threw it in front to driv 


away evil influences.’ Here the stone is a spirit-home, the words made a spirit pass into thee 


| stone, the spittle kept the spirit from harm, and the spirit, coaxed into becoming a guardian, 

drove off all other spirits. In North-East Africa, certain tribes salute by spitting into each 

other's faces. The traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, and his salute 
Government of India Records, Home Department, Vol. V. p, 52. | 
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was so valued that he had to keep his mouth full of water.!4 In North Africa, the priest of the 
Mandingoes spits thrice in the face of a child when he names it5 On new-moon days, in 
Africa, people say prayers, spit on their hands, and rub their hands on their face.4® A Zula 
woman, attacked by her husband’s spirit, keeps the spittle that gathers in her mouth while she 
dreams, and the exorcist buries it ina hole.” Abyssinian Christians think it a sin to spit on 
the day they take the Sacrament,!® | 


In America, a traveller rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and lays it on a 
cross-road shrine and drives off the demon of tiredness,!® The Peruvians spat on the ground 
asa sign of contempt and abhorrence.2? Frobisher (A. D, 1577) tells of a Greenland woman 
who, when her child was wounded by an arrow, took off the English doctor’s salves and licking 
the wound with her own tongue, not much unlike an English dog, healed the child’s arm.2! 


Among the classic Greeks, women when alarmed spat into their bosoms.2? The girl 
in Theocritus’ Idyll, xx. (B. C. 200), spat thrice on her robe to scare an unwelcome 
lover. Lucian (A. D. 150) mentions spitting thrice in the face as part of an incantation.” 
According to Athenajus (A, D. 200) doves spit into the mouths of their young to guard 
them against fascination.24 At the sight of an epileptic or of a madman the ancient 
Greeks spat thrice into their bosom.® Galen (A. D. 109) held that epilepsy and contagion 
were scared by spitting. To spit on the hand added strength toa blow. Fasting spittle cured 
boils, Galen advised spitting on meeting a lame man on the right; spitting into the bosom in 
framing a wish: spitting thrice in saying a prayer and in taking medicine. The Romans 
spat into the folds of their dress to keep off the Evil Hye.2” Both Tibullus (B.C. 40) and Per- 
sius (A. D. 80) praise spittle asa guard against the Evil Hye.*® According to Pliny (A. D. 70) 
serpents cannot abide spittle more than scalding water : fasting spittle killed them.*® A woman’s 
fasting spittle cured blood-shot eyes.80 Spitting on the person struck with the falling sickness 
prevented infection, and spitting in the eyes of a witch broke her power to enchants! Ifa 
stranger looks on a child asleep the nurse spits thrice.s? Boxers spit in their hands to make 
the blow heavy: to spit in meeting a lame man, or in passing a place where danger has been 
run, prevents ill-lnck.33 Fasting spittle cures warts, boils and inflamed eyes, skin, and wounds.34 
Spittle rubbed behind the ear drives out gloomy fancies; rubbed on the brow it stops a fit of 
coughing.25 The Emperor Vespasian (A. D. 90) cured the blind by rubbing his eyes with 
spittle3¢ Ata Roman birth the nurse touched the infant's lips and forehead with spittle.*? 


Christ healed the eyes of the blind by anointing them with clay and spittle.38 Theauthority 
of this miracle is given as the reason why the Roman practice of touching the new-born babe 
with spittle was continued in Baptism by the Christian Church. The Christian catechnmen 
spat thrice at the devil.“ During the fonrth century a Christian sect, called the Messalians, 
made spitting a religious exercise in hopes of spitting out the devils they inhaled.4! Of the 
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high value attached to spitting by others than Christians during the fourth century Philagraog’. 
saying is proof: — “ When you spit into the drug pot use no barbarous names. The spittle 
without the names is just as healing.’ That the object of the Catholic priest in touching 
the ears and nostrils of the infant or catechumen at Baptism is to scare evil spirits jg 
shewn in the service for adult Baptism, where, when the priest applies the spittle to the 
nostrils, he says: — ‘Devil be put to flight for the judgment of God is near.” “8 The healing 
spittle and the spittle of hateare the same both in virtue and in object, namely, to scare the devil, 
In the Russian Baptism sermon, when, on behalf of the child, the God-father and God-mother 
renounce the Prince of Darkness, they bow and spit at the Prince.“4 The old respect for spittle 
continues among modern Greeks. The modern Greek woman, like the classic Greek, when 
alarmed, spits into her own bosom.45 The modern Greek, like the Slav, is shy of praise. If 
praised he tries to save himself by spitting ;*° if a child is praised the mother or nurse blows a 
spray over it,4? The classic beliefs about spittle remain fresh in modern Italy. In 1628, when 
De la Valle was travelling near Mangalore, in India, he saw in a forest shrine a statue of Birimoro 
(apparently Bhairav) or Buto (Bhitta), a savage god, spat in its face three times, and wentaway ‘9 
At the present time, in Italy, fasting spittle rubbed on the knee cures blear eyes, cancer and 
painsin the neck. To spit in the right shoe scares fascination.#® In the Middle Ages, in Spain 
as in Italy, to spit in the face had the sense that the person spat upon was a devil or was devil 
possessed, Saint Eulalia, the Spanish Christian girl, spat in the face of her judge.° In 
Roumania, you must not praisea baby or say any one looks well without spitting.®! In 
Transylvania, the Saxons hold that spitting has great power to keep off spells and other evils.®2 
The Wotyak Fins of Hast Russia beat evil influences out of every house by clubs and lighted 
twigs, shut the door, and spit at the ousted devil.53 Ina Russian story a blind maiden. cures 

her eyes by rubbing them with her own saliva.54 Before a witch’s house and in crossing haunted 
water by night Germans spit thrice.65 In Germany, if a fisher spits on a pot hook and calls on 
the devil, he will catch fish.5° In France, hair that comes out in combing and cut hair have to 
be spat on to prevent them becoming enchanted.7 According to Aubrey (A. D. 1650) if you 
praised a horse belonging to one of the wild Irish, the owner spat on the animal.58 In Ireland, 
in 1660, a child who had been eye-bitten might be cured by being spat on.5® Still in West 
- Galway and other outlying parts of Ireland a new-born child or a beast, when first seen, 
must be spat on, especially if praised, since praise brings bad luck. The first money 
earned in the morning is spat on for good Inck. An animal beginning to recover from 
sickness must be spat on. The people of Cork spit on the ground in front of any one 
whom they wish to bring into trouble.60 | 


| In the seventeenth century in Scotland, the skilful cured sick animals by spitting.©! Till 

the present century fasting spittle cured wartsand skin diseases.02 In making a bargain 

.it was the rule that the parties should spit each in his own hand before the final settling 

_ grasp. In East Scotland, if a fish-hook catches at the bottom of the sea, some evil- 

eyed person is believed to hold it. The fisher takes a bit of seaweed, spits on it, 
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a 
throws it overboard, and again spits to overcome the ill-wisher.“4 To spit to windward 
is unlucky.6> The sense seems to be that the fair wind resents being treated as a fiend or 
foul wind and so causes mischief. The belief is widespread. Besides, in different parts of 
Europe, it has been recorded in the Maldiv Islands andin Ghina.8° In the small island 
of Foula off Shetland, in dressing a sheep, the gall is carefully taken out, thrice spat 
on, and covered with ashes that no dog may see it®” In St, Kilda, the last funeral 
rite is to spit’on the grave.® | 


In England, up to the tenth century, the Saxons put spittle into their holy salve.o 
Spittle is also an ingredient in Herrick’s charm (A. D. 1650) :— 


«Sacred spittle bring you hither, 
Meal and it now mix together, 
And a little oil with either.” 


During the Middle Ages, spitting on the joints cured rheumatism. Up to the present 
century the power of a man with an Hvil Hye was destroyed by spitting thrice in his face.7l 
Fasting spittle rubbed on warts cured them: fasting spittle was also rubbed on new 
shillings that were to be used to euro rineworm.”2 To spit thrice averted the ill-luck caused 
‘by meeting a person who squints.73 Ifa dog bites a child the owner of the dog should spit 
ou the hand of the child’s mother.74 A sleeping foot is cured by marking on it a cross with 
gpittle.?5 The fasting spittle of men was believed to cure snake-bite.”8 It is recorded that, on 
16th August 1839, to cure her of the Evil Hye, a woman spat in the face of another woman who 
squinted.””7 An Hnglish cure for the scrofula was for a fasting virgin to spit three times, tonch 
the sore, and say :— “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase when a naked virgin 
quencheth it.”78 When an English baby yawns, the nurse spits or pretends to spit into its 
mouth.” Ifany one regrets having given a blow and spits in the hand that dealt the blow 
the person struck will cease to suffer.0 In Cheshire, in 1748, Brigget Brotock, an old woman, 
wrought many cures by rubbing with fasting spittle.4! In Yorkshire, in 1800, it was the rule 
to spit three times in the face of any one with the Evil Hye? In North England, and also in 
Lincolnshire, fish-women and hucksters spit on the handsel or sacrifice, that is, on the first 
money they take in the morning. In North England, any one who sees a horse-shoe or a piece 
of iron should take it up, spit on it, aud throw it over his left shonider. He should frame a 
wish, and if he can keep the secret to himself his wish will be granted.24 In Staffordshire, 
fasting spittle cures warts.> In Staffordshire, when a dog is heard to howl, which is cansed 
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comes to fruition, fle ee : | ac | 

1. 85 Dyer’s Fobk-Lore, pp. 186, 167. — 
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by his seeing an evil spirit, the risk of attack from the spirit is avoided by taking off your left 
shoe and spitting on its sole. In Kent, when a funeral passes, people troubled with warts 
wet the foretinger with spittle, rub the wart and say :—‘* My wart goes with you.”87 In a stone 
wall in Norfolk Road, Brighton (A. D. 1875), is acrystal which school-boys call the holy stone, 
and in passing spit on it for luck.82 The Devonshire peasant, when he sees one magpie, which 
is unlucky, spits thrice over his right shoulder.™ 


Sugar. — Sugar, one of the wholesomest, most fattening and most cheering of foods, ig’ 
a chief protection against evil spirits. Among the higher Hindus of Bombay, on such 
auspicious occasions as betrothal and coming of age, sugar or sugar-cakes called datdsds are 
handed tothe guests. In the Konkan, among Brahmans, when a girl comes of age, a lighted lamp 
is waved round her face and a pinch of sugar is given her to eat.®® So also when a Konkan 
Brihman starts on a long journey, curds and sugar are given him to sip in order that no 
evil may befall him by the way! The household gods of the Dekhan and Konkan Brahmans 
are daily washed in the parchdmruta or five deathless, that is, milk, curds, clarified butter, honey 
and sugar®? The Govardhan or Golak Brihmans of Poona lay molasses in front of the cot in 
which a child is born. In the Dekhan Rimési marriage, the bride puts molasses into the mouth © 
of the bridegroom and of his father and mother.24 The Bombay Prabhu in his morning visit 
to worship the cow offers her sugar.®® In the Dekhan, on Dasari day (September-October), the 
horse, when worshipped, is fed on sugar.°® The Dekhan Chitpivan, when beginning to build 
his marriage booth, makes a square and lays sugar on it.7 In the Dekhan, sweet milk is dropped 
into the dead M4ng’s mouth. In Nasik, when a ehild has small-pox, the mother weighs the 
child against molasses in the small-pox goddess’s temple. The Nagar Jain Marwiris offer sugar 
to the wedding betelnut Ganpati,®® and the Jain funeral feast consists of sweet dishes At the 
beginning of a new year’s ploughing Bijapur Raddts give their bullocks a sweet dish, and 
wave dressed food round them! Sugared water is put into the mouth of the dying Kanara 
Musalman2 Among the Belgaum Korvis, the bride and bridegroom feed each other with 
sweetened rice’ The Rajputs of Kathiiwar distribute molasses on the day of naming and 
betrothal.« Among the Dhirwir Midhav Brihmags nothing sweet is eaten in the house of 
mourning for thirteen days after a death,5 apparently to avoid the risk of prematurely driving 
away the spirit which should stay in and about the house for twelve days, and should not leave 
until the thirteenth day after the performance of the p dthéya rfddh which enables the spirit 
to proceed on his journey to heaven. The Sravaks after a birth distribute molasses and 
sesamum seed. In Western India, among higher Hindus, sugar and sesamum seed are distributed © 
to friends and relations on the Sankrint day (12th January), on which the sun crosses the 
sign of Capricorn, and on the Ist of Chattra (March-April) people eat nim leaves and sugar in 
order that they may not suffer from any disease during the year.’ In Mysor, fine white soft 
sugar is made into shapes at weddings and on other great occasions, and given to guests.2 The 
Beni-Isri’tls of the Konkan havea ceremony called sdshar puda, or sugar eating, as a preliminary 
to maryiage.® In Kathidwidy, on the bright second of every month, people light a fire on the 
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86 Op, cit. p. 401, a | $7 Op, cit. pp. 166, 167. 
88 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Val. IV. p. 495. a 
& Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 82; Notegand Queries, Fourth Series, Vol. VII. p. 91, 


%9 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 81 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

_ % Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. «8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 162. 

_» 8 Op, cit. Vol. SEX. p. 428, - 98 Mr, K. Raghunath’s Pdidne Prabhus. 
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seashore, throw clarified butter into the fire, and sugared milk into the sea.J@ On the third 
of November 1886, Rai Pannalal, the minister of Udaipur in Rajputinda, gave a feast to 
twenty-five thousand people in memory of his mother, The Mahdjins or Banias, in Udaipur 
and eighty villages round, ate over thirty-one thousand pounds (three hundred mans) of 
sugar in sweetmeats.' The Holi or spring festival on the March-April full-emoon is a 
great time for sweetmeats. In Bombay, shops are full of necklaces of sugar medals stamped 
with the lucky face of Singhmukh or Old Horny.!2 The Indian Musalmin pours some 
drops of sugared water into the mouth of the dying.8 The sweetened juice of the homa 
(Asclepras ascida) is dropped into the month of the new-born Parsi.14 In honour of a Parst 
girl’s first pregnancy, both her own and her husband’s families distribute sweetmeats.5 





When the Egyptian Muslim bridegroom comes to the bride’s room he sprinkles sugar and 
almonds on the bride’s head and on the heads of the women with her.!6 In Italy, in A. D. 1590, on 
Christmas Eve, sweetmeats were given to the Fathers in the Vatican.1?7 At Milan, during the 
Carnival, strings of carriages and wagons pass laden with small sugar knobs about the size of 
peas. The balconies are crowded with people with large stores of these pellets. And between 
the people in the wagons and those in the verandahs such quantities of comfits are thrown 
that, when the procession has passed, the street is as white as after a smart shower of snow.!8 
In November 1657, at the wedding of his daughter, Oliver Cromwell threw sack posset of wet 
sweetmeats among the ladies, and daubed with wet sweetmeats the stools where they were to 
sit.l9 In West Scotland (1830), when a babe is taken to a strange house for the first time, the 
head of the house must put sugar into its mouth and wish it well.20 In North Hants, on 
Si. Andrew’s day, a bell called Tandrew is rung and sweet toffee is eaten.*! 


Sulphur.— Sulphur as a healer, a disinfectant, and a fire-maker, is the dread of spirits. 
Among the ancient Jews the wedding crown was of salt and sulphur.2? In Egypt, at the 
procession of Isis, a boat was carried which had been purified with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
sulphur.2? Ata Greek sacrifice the vessels were purified by rubbing them with brimstone.*4 
Those who took part in the Bacchic mysteries were purified with fire, sulphur and air. 
Theocritus (B. C. 200) advises the herdsman to purify his house with sulphur, and then 
rain upon it innocuous water and the accustomed salt.28 Before Medea began her rites for 
renewing Jason’s father’s youth, she thrice purified him with fire, water and sulphur?” The 
Romans, in their early shepherd-festival of the Palilia (21st April), to purify them, rubbed 
sheep with sulphur or made them pass through the smoke of sulphur, rosemary, firewood, and 
incense.28 Pliny (A. D. 70), apparently referring to the practice described by Theocritus, 
gays that the Romans burnt sulphur to hallow houses, because its smell drove off fiends 
and spirits.2® He also mentions sulphur asa cure for leprosy, cough and scorpion bite.2 
Tibullus (B. O. 40) speaks of purifying with sulphur,®! and Amertius Nemesianus recommends 
the shepherd who is worried with a love charm to lustrate himself thrice with chaplets, 





19 Vaikuntram’s Element Worship, MS. 11 Times of India, 11th November 1886. 12 From MS. notes. 
18 Herklot’s Quanun-i-Isldm, p. 409. 14 From MS. notes. 15 From MS. notes. 
- 16 Lane’s Arabs in the Middle Ages, p. 237; Eber (Egyptian Princess, Vol. Il. pp. 288, 362) ascribes the same 
practice to the Greeks of Egypt in B. C. 500. : 
17 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘‘ Popular Superstitions,” p. 4. a 
18 From MS. note, 1886. In none eee ae peas have taken the place of the old comfits, Ency. Brit., 
“Carnival.” 7 


19 Hone’s Table Book, Vol, I. p. 20. 20 Mepicr: 8 Folk-Lore, p. 3a. 
21 Notes and Queries, Pifth Series, Vol. VII. p. 29. 
22 Basnage’s History of the Jews, p. 472. 28 Brown’ s Great Dionysiaek Myth, Vol. I. p. 194, 
% Potter's Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 268. 25 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquitees, Vol. II. p, 103, 
26 Oalverley’s Translation, Idyll XXIV. p. 189. 27 Ovid's Metamorphosis, Vol, VII. p. 261. 


 —-- 8 Ovid's Fasti, Lib. IV. 730-750. Quoted in Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquitves, Vol. Il. p. 847; Aubrey’s 
Remains of Gentilism, p. 16; Napier’s Folk-Lore, p.166, 
2 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxy. Chap. 15. 80 Op. cit, Book REEV. . Chap. 15, 
81 Quoted in Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, p. 207. a gk : | 
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and to burn Jaurel leaves with sulphur and pour wine over them.®2 Some very primitive — 
people rub stones and feathers with sulphur in kindling fire.® 


In England, the belief in the cleansing virtue of sulphar survived the Reformation. Herrick 
writes : — “ T’llexpiate with sulphur, hair and saltand with the humour of the erys tal spring,’’34_ 
Brown notes among the ** Vulgar Errors” of that time (A. D. 1650) the belief that bitumen, pitch 
or brimstone could purify the air of the devil.5> A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine Library, 
in 1747, notes that in England in 1720 some rolls of brimstone had been found in a grave,3 
In the North of England, in 1825, a babe at its first visit to a house was presented with an 
ego, a handful of salt, and a bunch of matches.3? In Scotland, Dalzell notes that sulphur smoke 
was perhaps the commonest way of scaring the devil.8® In Scotland, in 1880, the sulphur 
fames of a gas work cured a child of whooping-cough.8® Sulphurous acid is a valuable 
disinfectant.40 Of recent years, in Bombay and in Thana near Bombay, the burning of sulphur 
fires has been found serviceable in epidemic attacks of cholera.“ It is probably not so much 
because of man’s experience of the misery of burns or of suffocation by sulphur fumes as 
because of their value in guarding against disease, that is, in scaring spirits, that fire and 
sulphur form so important a part in the upholstery of Milton’s Hell. 


(T'o be continued.) 





FOLELORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No, 7. — Ldlan, Princess of Rubies. 


OncE upon a time in a certain country there lived in great amity the son of a carpenter, 
the son of the kétwél, the son of the minister, and the son of the king. Finding the absence 
of adventures in their own country irksome, they resolved amongst themselves to go in 
search of themabroad. Soin due course they started, reaching an out-of-the-way place on 
the first evening. Here, for their safety, they agreed amongst themselves to keep watch 
during the night by turns. 


| The carpenter’s son kept the first watch. But hardly had he begun his watch when there 
appeared near him a beautiful young woman, making a musical sonnd by the jingling of the 
silver bells which adorned her ankles, On finding, however, the watcher awake, she retreated 


a hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye. On this the carpenter’s son spoke within himself 
thus :— | 


‘Qh! what have [done? By my vigilance I have been the cause at this time of night of 
driving away one — it may be a sister or a daughter-in-law — standing perhaps in need of 


_ human help in this unfrequented desert,” 


| ‘The woman, divining these thoughts, retraced her steps, and taking her seat gracefully on 
the watcher’s knee, carried on a loving conyersation ; but as soon as he became sleepy she ate 
him up and his steed together with the saddle, bridle and all. _ 


It was now the turn of the Adfwdl’s son to keep the second watch. When he went to hig 
post at the allotted time he did not find the carpenter’s son there. He inwardly reproached for 
having run away, and jeopardising his companions, remarking that the culprit’s relatives 
should be hanged for this breach of faith, | | | 


— 82° Op, cit, p. 207. | : — 88 Tylor’s Larly History of Mankind, p. 248. 
- §& Herrick’s Poems, Vol. p. 81. | 85 Brown’s Vulgar Errors, p. 81. | ae 
— 86 Gentieman’s Magazine Library, * Popular Superstitions,” p. 72. 87 The Denham Tracts, Vol. II, p. 25. 
88 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p.607%, = = a X te 
- -B Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 96; Black’s Folk-Lore Medicine, p. 188. 
 #° Student's Encyclopedia, “ Sulphur.’’ | 41 From MS. notes, : oe 
1 Narrated by Band Bi alias Kallu BY, frewood-seller of Sadur Bazar, Nagpur, C, P. Of, Mr. D'Penha’s 
“ Prince and the Kambals,”’ ante, Wol, XXII. p. 250, | | a oe ae 
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As in the case of the carpenter's son, the woman with the jingling ornaments came near 
the kddwdl’s son, and, on finding him awake, quick as thought went back a hundred yards. 
Bat when there camo into his mind kindly thoughts, the captivating seducer, divining them,. 
retraced her steps, and coming up to the hdtwdl’s son sat on his Enee, and began talking. 
pleasantly. Hardly .had the watcher began to feel sleepy, when she gulped him down, 
and also his steed, saddle and bridle, for she was an ogress. 


It was now the turn of the minister's son to watch, On commencing his watch, he noticed 
the absence of both his predecessors and reproached his faithless companions to himself for 
having deserted the prince, aud at the same uttered a threat that he would get both 
the culprits’ relatives hanged for this breach of faith? But then the same beautiful 
woman approached, and, on finding the minister’s son awake, went back a hundred yards in 
the twinkling of an eye. When, however, the minister's son began to be sorry for being 
the cause of driving away a woman at such a time of night in a wild country, the falr 
creature, retracing her steps, came to him, and gracefully sitting down upon his knee began 
to speak the sweet language of love. But the moment the watcher felt sleepy, he was 
eaten up, his steed sharing the same fate, together with the saddle and bridle. 


The watch by the king’s sou followed that of the minister’s son. On Anding himself 
alone and deserted as it seemed by his three companions, he exclaimed :— 


ry : ‘ ‘ 7 “a 

*T do not know what value my friends have put upon their lives, which are at the be. 

only precarious; bat by deserting me, in spite of their profession of love, they have surely 
held their lives dear.” 


Hardly was this exclamation uttered when the king’s son espied the beautiful young woman 
coming towards him, who, as before, in the twinkling of an eye retreated a handred yards on 
seeing him awake. ‘¢ Men grow by years, but princes grow by days,” runs the proverb; so. 
the prince at once suspected foul play. For he reasoned :—how could a woman cover a 
hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye, unless she be some Bilaor evil spirit? With 
this im his mind, he at once climbed a tree, troubled by his loneliness, The ogress knew 
that she was discovered, but, taking advantage of the prince’s solitary position, approached 
the tree and began to shake it, having first whetted her appetite on the steed tethered close 
by toastake. But the prince, firmly planted on one of the uppermost branches, would not 
come down ; while this ogress sat at the base of the tree, expecting the climber every moment 
+o come down, or fall a prey to her out of sheer fright. | 


Now it so happened that at this time a king arrived in that desert country in the course 
of bis travels with a large retinue of followers, some of whom were despatched to various 
parts in seavch of water, Some of these, coming to the tree where the prince was, asked 
him to come down, ™ : . | 
“Oh no, I will not come down, for I am sare to be eaten by the woman whom you 
gee sitting below,” was the reply that descended in clear tones from one of the uppermost 

branches of the tree. td ~ s 


On this the followers turned to the woman for an explanation, She had replied that she | 


was waiting for her msane husband to come down, and then there came from the top of the 
tree the question :— what had become of the climber’s three companions — the carpenter’s son, 
‘the 6/wdl’s son, and the minister’s son, besides their steeds and his own steed P She replied 


reasonably enough that they must have gone to slake their thirst, and thus the followers 


of the king believed in the insanity of the prince. Pleased with the beauty of the woman, 
they asked. her whether she would go with them for safety to their king, as she would be 
ee helpless in-such @ wild country with a: insane husband. © After ‘slightly demurring, not to. 


aroxse suspicion, she consented, and +» :aey Look her in a palanquin to their master.” 


sete 








oo... 8 A form of oriental judgment much in vogue in olden times 10 the native courts. 
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In due course the palanquin was set down in the camp of the king, who was exceedingly 
glad to behold so fair a person emerge form it. Sympathising with her because of her insane 
husband, and offering her his protection, he conceived a violent passion for the woman; and 
it need hardly be said that the ogress, before long, became one of the favourite queens. Her 
loving husband, on reaching his own country, constructed for her a specially sumptuons 
palace. 


The ogress-queen, exulting in the fact that there was an unlimited namber of elephants, 
camels and horses belonging to the king, to satisfy her instinctive hunger, began swallowing 
them up night after night. The disappearance of the great beasts Was 80 rapid that the 
king was in a quandary as tohow to apprehend the robber, who was so quickly making away 
with his property. So he issued a proclamation, promising a handsome reward to any one 
who should give information that would lead to the detection of the crime, which had for go 
long a time evaded all vigilance. | 








The reading of this proclamation in the vicinity of the ogress-queen’s palace attracted | 
her attention, and sending for one of the officials concerned, she informed him that she was 
in @ position to give the information required, and hence was anxious to see the king without 
delay. With great haste came the king, whom the ogress at once took to the chief queen's 
palace. The unfortunate woman’s cot was removed from her sleeping apartment, and men were 
employed to dig the ground underneath it; when lo and behold the bones of elephants, horses 
and camels were found! Now througha stratagem of the ogress-queen the bones had found 
their way there without the knowledge of any one — either of the chief queen or of her 
maid-servants — and seemed to prove in the clearest way that the chief queen, though 
then carrying a babe in her womb, subsisted on huge beasts, as if she were an ogress. The 
king on this evidence, without feeling the slightest compassion for his queen and her 
unborn babe, ordered her to be taken to a forest and then and there beheaded. : 


In due course the executioners came and took her to the forest, but when they unsheathed 
their swords to behead so delicate a creature in accordance with the royal mandate, their courage 
failed them, So putting back their swords into the scabbards, the executioners, whose hearts 
resembled not the black stony heart of their king, killed a doe and took its eyes to the king, 
saying that His Majesty’s commands had been obeyed, and that these were the signs, | 


In the forest, where she was left to live as best she could without revealing her identy, 
the Rani built herself a hut, in which she sustained life on the fruit and berries growing 
around her, and in course of time gave birth to a male Child. The child grew ag the years — 
advanced, and the mother used to make for him, ont of shreds from her sdri, slings with 
which, in his tiny hands, he used to bring down small game such as birds and sometimes harts- 
and roes. But how long could they maintain themselves on berries and fruits and occasional 
small game P | | | | | 


| 2 | 
So the young prince said to the mother one day :—— “Mother, I hear of a sadabarth,3 
and I am anxious to go.” His mother consented, and, at the time of hig departure, put a ruby 
in his laagét?, or loin-cloth, to see whether this would effect a meeting between herself and her 
husband the king, or whether the latter would make out the prince from his royal appearance. 


While receiving his share at the sadabarth, the ruby fell out of the boy’s loin-cloth, and a 
priest stooping down, picked it up, and would not restore it, although the youthful owner 
persisted in demanding it, Seeing the dotermination of the child to have his lawful property, 
the priest gave it over to the king, who questioned the child as to how he came by such a gem, 

When the necessaries of life were wanting to him. But the only answer he received was — 
. ae Give me my ruby, give me my ruby.” With a view to test whether the precious stone 





8 Sadabarth means a free distribution of rice, d43 and ght, and also the place where it ts doled out, | There are 
many institutions of this sort in the Madray Presidency, ; 7 ars _ ca 
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actually belonged to the boy, the king put it in a tray along with other precious gems, and 
told the tiny owner to distinguish it from the others. 





“Yon are a king, and hence can distinguish precious stones. Ican, too!” Saying thus 
the hoy went to the tray, and picked out his ld! (ruby),4 exclaiming at the same time that he 
would fill a tank with such lds in six months, if the king would fill a similar tank with pearls. 
This wager was accepted by the king. 


Having received his dole, the young prince returned to his mother’s hut, and on giving 
i+ to her, told of the wager. She was exceedingly sorry, and reproached herself for having, in 
anevil hour, put the ruby in the boy’s loin-cloth. But no persuasion could deter the young 
prince from going in search of ldls in accordance with the wager laid, 


Accordingly he started, and in the first stage of his journey slept underneath a tree 
having first killed with his sword a huge snake which, on his arrival, was in the act of rouning 
up the tree. 


Now on one of the top-most branches of the tree was the nest ofa pair of white crows, 
‘These birds had lost their offspring from year to year; and the mother-bird returning home 
that day with food for the last hatched brood, saw the young man sound asleep underneath the 
tree, and, taking him to be the enemy who had purloined her progeny year after year, was 
on the point of killing him, when the young ones, who had been eye-witnesses of the snake 
incident, prayed to God for speech for one moment. Their prayer was granted, and they told 
their mother how much they owed to the youth for having snatched them from the jaws of 

death, : 

Pleased with the young prince, the hen-bird and her mate, who had also returned in 
time to hear the story, treated him with every mark of kindness, and lovingly asked him 
his errand, As soon as they knew that he was in search of (dls, they promised to take him 
to Lalan,¢ Princess of Rubies, who, though not accessible to man, could alone, they said, 
give him the precious gems he was in quest of. 


As promised, the female bird took the young prince on her wings, and set him down in 
the palace of Lilan in far off land, the male bird shading him from the rays of the sun with 
its wings all the way. On taking leave of the saviour of their progeny, the birds gave him a 
feather and spoke thus : — 
“Tf you ave in need of our service at any time, Just turn this feather over a fire for a few 
seconds, having first put a little frankincense into the fre, and then we shall be present, 
aud do your bidding.” | . | | 
_ The princess who was ina cage transformed into a bird, on seeing the prince, the first. 
human being who had ever arrived at the palace, at once exclaimed : — “Oh, what have 


you done, young man? Why did you come here?, You must thank your good fortune in 


‘not finding the ogre here at this moment, or else he would have made a meal of you.” 


Hardly were the words uttered, when the young man was turned into a fly and put on 


the wall, and immediately appeared the ogre in a great rage exclaiming : 


-“T smell a man, I smell a man.” | . 
‘ “Do not be disquieted, father. There was no one here in your absence, and you see me as | 
you left me in the cage,” replied the bird from the cage. | | 


¢ There are puns here on the Perso-Hindi terms ll and la’) red, ruby, also darling, and lilin, a dim of Lal, 
i. ¢,, a little darling, a boy, but it could also be made to mean a possessor of rubies. Zdlin is masc., but the com- 
moner form ldlan is fem, and is usually used towards courtezans. oe 

$ Ia’6lt: Arab. plu. of Lilt: another ‘pun. 6 For the pun here see above note. 

T Manus gun, manus gun, is the vernacular expression. eS oe 
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On this the Rakhas was pacified, and made the princess take her natural form by the 
waving of his golden magic sword, after which she ministered to his wants. 


For six months, short of six days, the princess treated the prince with every mark of kind. 
ness, but making him resume human shape only in the absence of the ogre. One day he 
told her that he had remained long enough, and was, therefore, very anxions to depart, but 
wished that she should ask the ogre wherein his life lay. She accordingly ona day when he 
was extremely pleased with her, thus spoke to her ogre-father : — 


“ Tather, father, will you ions me where your life is P For I am afraid of what will 
become of me when you are dead,’ | 


“ Do not be anxious, my child,” replied the ogre; ‘‘for my life is very safe, and not 
accessible to any human being. It isin the form of a parrot, hung high up to an iron shaft, 
in the middle of the waters of the seven and seven seas, which uo man hath crossed. When 
the neck of this bird is wrung, then only shall I die, and nob till then.” 

Having heard these words, the prince summoned his kind friends, the white crows, with 
the aid of the feather, and, sitting on the wings of the hen while the cock shaded him by 
its wings from the piercing rays of the sun, crossed the seven seas, and espying the other 
seven seas, discovered just in middle of them an iron column to which was suspended a cage 
with a birdin it. The prince at once climbed the column, took out the parrot, broke its hee 
pulled away its wings, and then wrang its neck. ‘This being done, he returned to Tilsn's 
palace, which he had left withont telling her, and on being informed that her ogve-father was 
killed, she set up a loud lamentation and began to fill the earth and sky with her wailing. 


The prince consoled the princess in her affliction, and before long threw a little frank: 
incense on the fire and turned over it the magic feather and so summoned his constant friends, 
the white crows, and, sitting on their wings with Lilan, he reached their home, where, after 
spending a few days with great pleasure amidst their progeny and in their company, he 
bade a farewell to the friendly birds, and started for the hut of his mother, who received 
himand Lilan. Here the prince regretted that he should have in his haste forgotten to bring 
the dls, for which purpose he had gone to the very distant conniry, and was bent upon going 
again to fetch them for the wager’s sake. | 


“ Do not be sorry,’’ said the princess, “and I see no need why you should go back to the 
far off land. In order to get the objects of your desire you have only to twist my neck alittle, 
after transforming me into a bird as my ogre-father used to do by waving in a particnlar 
manner his golden sword, which [ luckily brought with me. When I shed tears, from the 
pain you will give me, I will drop in als.” 


| Accordingly, changing the princess into a bird, the prince went to the capital of 
the king with whom he had laid the wager. He placed the bird ina prominent position in the 
centre of the tank, and after a slight twist of its neck, loand behold! the tears it shed were 
chang ed to rubies, so many as to fill up the tank quite to the brim and over its masonry banks. 


While the tank of Idls was filled thus to overflo wing, the tank of pearls was not half filled, 
thongh hundreds of carts full of pearls had emptied inate contents into it. 


Seeing that his reputation was at stake, and his wager lost, the ‘Raji went to the 
residence of the young man in the forest privately, and acknowledged him the winner of the 
wager; and, in so doing, saw and recognized his old Rint. At her feet he fell, and asked her 
_ pardon for the grievous mistake he had made in sending her away to the forest. The 


_ falseness of the ogre-queen was duly proved later on and she was. ordered to be burnt in a 
lime-kiln, 


Taking his wife and son, whom he embraced with great weeciten: ‘the king reached his 
home and there reigned with: his wife, while his son, united in marriage to Lilan, who was no 
other than the daughter of a king stolen by the ogre when an infant, oo with them. | 
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CORRESPONDENCH, 


Srz,—In republishing my Inseription No. ¥3 
{vide ‘* Some Early Sovereigns of Travancore,” 
ante, Vol. EXIV. page 279), from an impression 
of Dr. Hultzseh, Dr. Kielhorn observes (vide foot- 
note 3, page 202 » Epigraphia Indica, Vol. iV., 
Part V.) that “ ie is no indication that a 
Chronogram 1s intended, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Kellam year 385 would correspond LO 
a. D. 1189-90, while Jupiter’s mean place was in 
the sien Karkataka from the 3rd January to the 
29th December A. D. 1184.” 


Aware of the numberless tricks adopted ua 
native writers, particularly of Malabar, to hide, 
some unsuspected word or phrase of their verses, 
the dates they wish to commemorate, I took the 
term Géjamba in the distich in question as indi- 
eative of the Kollam era, and Mdrtduda, the word 
immediately preceding, a Chronogram, to signity 
the exact year in that era. If, however, the date 
365 symbolized by that Chronogram does not 

tally with the position of Jupiter in Karkataka, 
T think we may seek another clue for the date in 
the closing words of the verse—mdnya dtma 
kshamdydh, which in the katepadi system would 
mean 1565015. We may take this as indicative 
of the exact number of days in the Kali year, 
the corresponding expression for lst of Dhanus 
in the current Malabar year 1072 being Raghu- 
vansapradipa (vide Travancore Almanac for 
1073). 
number of days so indicated in Kali would cor 
‘respond to December A. D. 1184, when Jupiter 


A rough calculation shows that the 


was actually in Karkataka. IT hope a finer caleu- 
lation on the basis of this new interpretation 
will give us the exact day of the dedication of 
the drum by Aditya Rimi. Whether this Aditya 
Raind was literally the Umbrella-bearer of Koda 
Mirvtinda, and not one who inherited the royal 
insignia of that “ Lord of Kolauinbu,” is a different 
question, on the solution of which alone we can 
decide whether dima Kshemdydh means the 
‘Soul of endurance,’ as Dr. Kiclhorn renders it, 
or the ‘Soul of the earth,’ as IT still venture to 
think. 


Passing over the second inscription, No. B of 
Sarvinganditha, my interpretation of which is 
confirmed by Dr. Kieclhorn’s ealeulations, I may 
note that the third or the one from Varkkalur 
cannot have anything to do with Vaikom, as the 
deity of that sanetuary is not Hari but Hara. 


I may take this opportunity also to correct an 
obvious error in the foot-note added by Mr. V. Y. 
to page 157 of the Tadian Antiquary for June 
1886, where the expression Kdnta Dréhin in 
Sankara’s verse quoted by me is taken to allude 
to Sundara. This must be surprising informa- 
tion to all Tamil scholars, who invariably reckon 
Iyarpakait Ndyandr as the wite-traltor among 
the Saiva Saints (vide his life in the Pertya 
Purdnd). 


V. SuNDARANM PILLAI. 


Trivandrum, Travanrcore, 27th Leb. 1897. 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGU. 


By G. R, Suspamian PaNTULU. 
(Continued from ®. 56.) 


XIII, 


Dwijakirtti, king of Cholamandala, had 


three sons. As he was old and no longer capable 
of guiding the helm of the State, he resolved to 
give his kingdom over to any of his sons who 
— might be fit to rule. 


Tn order, therefore, to ascertain their respective 


ee  eapabilities, he sent for his eldest son first and 


asked him what he most desired. He replied 


os that: he was most anxious to have around him 
o,, sthe ‘beat. logician, Brenna ne 


thetoricians, Z 


and other men of science, and to pass hia Gove In. 
the study of the Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, and: 
other sacred books. The king thereupon gave 
him a few villages for his upkeep, and told him. 
to go and do according to his wishes. 


He then sent for his second son and asked 
him what he desired most. He replied, “Iam. 
anxious to acquire much wealth, and visit sacred | 
shrines.” he king thereupon gave him the 
money necessary, and sent him on his pilgrimage. - 

He then sent for the third son and asked a 
what his desire was. He replied, ‘‘to acquire 


kingdom, levy a great ATI, ° protect the henge 
make the ane fruitful, and thus acquire 


a good reputation.” 


‘The king waa much | er atified at these words, and. 


thinking ae he was the fittest person to rule the 
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kingdom, made over charge of the kingdom to 
hiza, The son assuinedthe reigns of government, 
treated lis people with justice and generosity, 
pnd vonseyuently his people flourished. 


You should therefore enquire into the capa- 
bilities of the person, and his mental tendencies, 
before entrusting him with authority. 


ALY. 


At Banaras lived a washerman, who had an 
ass and a dog. One night some burglars made 
a chink in the wall, and waited till he should go 
to bed to break in and rob all his property. The 
dog was then absent from the spot; but the ass, 
seeing the robbers enter the master’s house, 
divined what would happen, and how the house 
wonld be vid of allits valuables in no time, and 
thought that if the dog were here, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master, and prevent the house- 
hoid property from being robbed. But he did 
not know when the dog wonld come; and thought 
that everybody ought not to be indifferent to 
his master’s affairs, especially in a time of sore 
distress. He ought, therefore, to bray and thus 
uweake the master—~so he brayed to the top 
of his voice. The jwasherman hearing the 
iss bray, and thinking that he was unneces- 
surily awakened by it, lost his temper, took a 
stick, beat it well, lay down, and was enjoying 

sound sleep once again, when the robbers broke 
in and began plundering the house. At this 
juncture the dog returned. The ass, seeing 
the dog, narrated to him what had happened ; how 
the thieves broke into the house and carried off 
the greater part of the property; how he had 
brayed, wishing to prevent the occurrence ; 
how it was niisunderstood by their master; what 
a severe drubbing he had received, and so on. 
Ke requested the dog at any rate to bark and let 
tac master know the’ fact. Thereupon the dog 
began to bark loudly. The washerman hear. 
ing: it and thinking that the house was being 
broken open by robbers, rose immediately and 
scurching Into every corner of the honse, found 
feat the thieves had carried everything off, and 
Was very much grieved, 


Moral: — Ne sator ultra erepidam—Lat the 
shoemaker stick to his last. 


AY, 


Aj certain king of the Karnatak had a flower- 
gurden, in which he speut most of his leisure 
hours, i: He hada Tainister, whose son ‘was in the 
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habit of going daily to the garden and purloin- 
ing the flowers. The king, Missing a number of 
them day after day, told the gardeners in charge 
to be on the alert to apprehend the rogue and 
bring him before him. They accordingly kept 
wateh, caught the minister’s son red-handed, 
put him into a conveyance and took him to 
the king’s palace. The minister was at the 
time standing at the gate. Those who were near 
him told him what bad happened, how his son 
had stolen the flowers, how he wag caught by 
the gardeners in the very act of Stealing, 
how he was being conveyed before the king, and 
wanted the minister to save his son from the 
infamy. The minister thereupon loudly answer- 
ed, ‘Ibis of no consequence, if he has a mouth 
he will live.” The son, hearing this, quickly 
perceived the exact import of his father’s words, 
and inimediately ate all the flowers. When 
they brought him before the king, he asked the 
boy why he had stolen the fowers. To which the 
boy said that they brought him there unjustly, 
for he only went to see the garden, but did not 
steal anything. As there were no flowers found 
tpon him, the king believed this, and having 

punished the gardeners gent them away. 








Thus, a ready person may always get himself 


(out of a scrape. 


AVI. 


A merchant of Bellary had a garden at the 
back of his house, in which were growing all sorts 
of vegetables. One day, when the door was wide 
open, an ass belonging to a washerman entered 
aud began to graze. The merchant's wife be- 
came infuriated at the sight, took hold of a large 
stick, and struck the ass with such force that 
she broke its leg. When its owner heard of 
this, he came up, abused the merchant’s wife, and 
gave her a kick in the abdomen, which resulted 
in @ miscarriage, as she was pregnant at the 
time. The merchant thereupon went to the. 
Judge and complained that by this wicked 
deed, the son that would have been born to him, 
the son who he trusted would be a support to him. 
in his ripe old age, had perished. He requested 
therefore that condign punishment might be in-. 
flicted on the culprit. The J udge immediately 
sent for the owner of the ass and asked him why 
he had done the deed. He stated in his defence. 
that he kieked the merchant's wife in the abdo- 


men, because she had broken the leg of his ass, 


which carried the clothes he washed. The 
Judge, reflecting fora short time, decided thatthe 
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merchant should carry the washerman’s clothes 
untilthe leg of the ass be cured, and that the 
washerman should keep the merchant's wife till 
he could restore her to her husband ina pregnant 
eondition. 


Moral: — What it is to be a fool! 
XVII. 


In days long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merchant at Delhi. One of his servants purloined 
some of the property in the house and absconded 
the next day. The merchant thereupon instituted 
every search for the thief, but to no avail. Not 
long after, the merchant chanced to go to 
another city for business purposes. He there saw 
the servant who had committed the robbery 
walking in the street, so he seized him and taxed 
him with having stolen the property and 
abscondine ; but the fellow seized the merehant 
by the waist-cloth and clamorously demanded 
his property, saying that the merchant was 
his servant, that he had stolen the goods out of 
his house, that he had been looking out for him 
for many a day, and had now found him. 
He wanted him, therefore, to hand over the pro- 
perty and then go about his business. On this 
the real and the false merchants, still disput- 
ing, went before the Magistrate and represented 
their grievances. The Mavistrate reflected a 
little, and ordered them both to put their heads 
through a window, and calling the executioner, 
said to hin, ‘‘ whoever is the servant, cut off his 
head.” Now it came to pass that the fellow who 
had committed the robbery beimg really the 
servant, and hearing that they were going to cut 
off his head, withdrew it, while the merchant, 
on the contrary, never removed his head from 
the window. On this, the Magistrate discerning 
that the man, who withdrew his head, was really 
the servant who had robbed the house of the 
merchant, punished him severely. 


XVII, 


In the Dakhan lived a Brahman who had two 
wives. To the elder of these a son was born. 
‘When the son was about ten months old, the old 
Brihman set out with his family ona pilgrimage 
to Bandras, but he unfortunately died on his way. 
The two women thereupon went to an adjacent 
agrdharam (the Brihmans’ quarters ma city or 
village), and remained there, rearing the hoy with 
great affection: 
not which of the two was his real mother. But 
one day the younger lady quarrelled with the 


elder, and, declaring that she would no longer 
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remain with her, took the child and set out to go 
home. The elder thereupon seized the child and 
demanded of the other why she was taking him 
away. The younger replied that as she had 
borne the child she was going away with him. 
So the two still disputing went to the Judge and 
teld their story, He reflected a little, called his 
servants and ordered them to divide the child 
in twain, and to give each a half. The younger 
lady remained silent, hut the elder, being the real 
mother, was of opinion that so long as the child 
did but live it was enough; and, not consenting 
to the Judgo’s proposal, s saat to him that the child 
was not her own, and requested him to give it to 
the other lady. The Judge, hearing these words, 
decided that the elder lady was the child’s 
mother, and had the boy given to her. 


XIX. 


King Jayachchandra had two favourites, one 
a Musalmiin and the other a Brdhaman, to whom 
he was constantly giving presents, by means of 
which they grew rich and lived happily. One- 
day the king asked them by whose favor they 
enjoyed their happiness. The Musalmin imme. 
diately replied that he was indebted for his, 
solely to the sovereign; but the Brdhman declared 
that he derived his from the grace of the Al- 
mighty. The King, wishing to put their asser- 
tions to the test, filled a pumpkin with pearls, 
which he delivered to the Musalm4n, and at the 
Same time presented the Brahman with two 
Mains. On their way home the former, not 
knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king’s present, and told the latter 
that he would sellit to him for his two fandme, 
to which the Brihman consented. When he 
broke ib and found the immense wealth that it 
contained, he returned with great glee, and related 
tlie adventure to the King, whose vanity was 
completely cured by this occurrence. Unassisted 
by the hand of Providence human enceavours are 
fruitless. 


XX. 


There lived at Rajamundry a Musalman, whose 
house wasrobbed onenight. After careful search 
he traced some of tie lost articles to the honse 
of a person, whom he suspected for more reasons 
than one to be the rogue, and took him therefore 
before the Judge. The Judge asked the Musal- 
min if he had any positive proof that the pri- 
soner was the person who had robbed his house. 
Hie answered in the negative; whereupon the 
Judge told him that he must dismiss the case, 
as he was strictly forbidden by the law te 
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enquire into cases, where there were no eye-wit- 
nesses to the fact. On hearing this the Musal- 
niin remoryed one of his slippers and began to beat 
the rogue. The Judge, in a great passion, asked 
Lim what the matter was. He told him that it 
was because he had not communicated to hin 
beforehand his intention of robbing his house, 
in order that he might have witnesses ready to 
prove his villainy. The Judge was very much 
troubled at this reply and nennanied silent. 


XT. 


A crow perched on a banyan tree near the sea- 
shore, saw a swan passing by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it was 
voing to the Ménasasaras. ‘The crow thereupon 
was extremely anxious to accompany the swan, 
and requested the latter to take it along with it. 
The swan, hearing these words, said, ‘O crow, 
where is the Mfinasasaras and where are you? 
How great is the distance between you and the 
saras?” The crow wasvery much enraged at the 
reply, and said, “ You speak without knowing 
what you are about. If you examine the real 
truth, you will find that Ican fly quicker than 
yourself, Iwill exemplify this at once -— do you set 
outanud come with me?” So saying, it soared up 
the skies and went a short distance along with the 
swan. Aiterwards it flew ten yards in advance, 
and again coming back to theswan said jocosely, 
“ Why, you said something about flying quicker 
than I, and yet you don’t accompany me; the fggt 
of the matter is that you, without looking i 
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your own powers, had trifed with me.” By the 
time that the crow had gone a little further, it 
became tired and unable to fly along and was 
in sore distress. The swan thereupon laughing, 
placed it on its own wings and prevented it from 
falling into the waters below, brought it to the 
shore and left it there. 


Thus an impotent fool, who begins by despising 
the strong and the good, willin the end come to 
degradation. 


XT. 


At Tirupati lived a Brahman in poor cir- 
cumstances, who reecived on a certain day a 
pot of flour as a present from a certain merchant. 
He took it, and, being very tired, seated 
himself on the verandah of a house and soli- 
loquized thus, “If I sell this pot of flour, I shall 
get half a rupee for it, with which I can purchase 
a kid. This, in a short time, will produce a tlock, 
T will then sellthem, and buy cows, buffaloes, etc., 
and thus in afew years I shall be the master of 
three thousand head of cattle. I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which I will furnish elegantly, 
and marry a beautiful damsel who will crown my 
happiness by giving birth toason. My wife will 
be particularly fond of me, but I shall not allow 
her too much freedom, and shall sometimes send 
her away with a kick when she comes to caress me.” 
Thus thinking, he thrust ous his leg ke one 
really going to kick, struck the pot and broke 
it into pieces. The flour got mixed with dirt, and 
all his ideas of happiness vanished. 
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"SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT § MALL-POX IN 


CALCUTTA. 
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DURING an nae hreak of sim hulnoxia Caleuttain 
February, Bee it was =e ‘ved inst the Goddess 
Sitalis, t rh 
at dead of aighi isms one of the 
public thoroughfares. A policeman went boldly 

up to herand was about to lay hands on her, when 
he was pr evented by some unseen influence, and the 
ivate goddess pronounced sentence of deach cn 
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was said to have declured to be her seat, und per- 
formed pijd there. : 


Subsequently the story underwent further 


. developments, and the goddess was said to have 


over sma ‘-: nN, Was seen | 


him at the same hour on the following night, and. 


— then vanished into the air. The policeman Was 
snid to have related the story before he expired, 


In consequence of the tale people flocked to the. 


: ere of Seua at Abirt Ton, which the goddess 





| the goddess and encourage her to depart, 
; doned their usual food and took to eating only 
flattened rice and curds. 


commanded the policeman to tell the panic-strick- 
en people of C: ear that she was going to leave. 
them soon and betake herself to “ western climes.’ 

The public in consequence, in order to propitiate 
aban- 


So great was. the de-. 
mand for these things, that some people could 
not get them, and had to. be satisfied with milk 
and sugar as a minor means of. ' propitiating the 
sodden, Oni 


‘eater emanenannsaneentansery tenements een Snureeatestamnetms 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY THE LATE RAO BAHADUR P, SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A,, M.B.A.S., F.B..S. 
Introduction, 


ORK implies waste. No mason, however careful, can turn to account every stone quarried 
out, it may be at great cost, and given him to build with. Some break in dressing 

and others are found not to suit. So it is with all arts and industries—literary and scientific 
labours not excepted. Perhaps, more of the poet's plots break in the course of construction 
than pots under the potter’s wheel; and who can number the laboriously spun-out inductive 
generalizations that have snapped under the strain of exceptional phenomena? But what is 
lost for one end is seldom found good for none. The absolutely good-for-nothing is ag rare 
in this imperfect world as the infinitely good-for-all, The chips that fall off from the chisels 
of the cabinet-maker are just the things for tops and toys to be made ont of, Broken -down 
inductions and imperfect generalizations that the theorizer must perforce reject constitute “ the 
wise saws and modern instances ” of the practically shrewd. 


Let me hope that the principle will apply to the materials I have gathered, and am still 
engaged in gathering, with a view to help the future historian of Travancore, From the nature 
of the case, only a small proportion of the inscriptions in any province of India will be found 
pregnant with political history. Lucky is the epigraphist who fiuds even one in a hundred 
turning oat really such, Most of our lithic records are like that fixed proportion of postal 
covers, which year after year turn up with the “awfully” affectionate address “To my own dear 
uncle!’” None the less unavoidable is the labour spent in discovering, copying, deciphering, 
and interpreting these evidently indefinite and ill-conceived stone documents. Though 
rejected as unfit by the makers of dynastic tables, may they not prove good as pegs to ban g 
our ethnic speculations upon, or as sticks to lean on in the quagmires of philological conjec- 
tares? At any rate, containing, as they do, solid and substantial facts, they ought to be able 
to serve us at least as torches! in our weary wanderings in the dreary limitless past, exposing 
and exorcising the endless illusory legends, traditions, and such like zgnes fatui, which alone 
now seem to people even the ages but one step removed from the present. But utilitarian 
considerations apart, ib seems to me a plous duty which we owe to our forefathers, to collect 
and preserve what memorials they have so lovingly left behind. To reject as trash such of 
them as have come to our notice, on the ground of their not answering any particular 
requirement of ours, would be adding insult to injury. It would seem as if we heard their last 
parting words and yet heeded them not! —- 


I propose, therefore, in the following pages to record those inscriptions of Travancore 
which have come within my notice, but which I did not see my way to utilize in the course of 
» my papers on the “ Marly Sovereigns of Travancore (ante, Vol. XXIV,).” In doing so, I shall 
first take up those which give distinct dates ina definite era; next, those giving regnal years of 
the then sovereigns, some of whose dates have now been ascertained, while others yet remain 
to be found out; and lastly, those whose age seems doomed for ever to remain a matter of 
mere conjecture. To all of them, I shall try to add notes and comments as I go on rendering 
them into English. | bs | 
| The three definite eras, made use of in Travancore records, are the Kollam, the | 
Saka, and the Kali, and the origin of all of them seems to be equally enveloped in impenetrable 

mystery. Itis quite natural that, to the limited intellect of man, the origin of many things 

should be shrouded in eternal darkness, such as the origin of the Universe, or the origin of evil, 

- which is perhaps just the same question on its moral side ; but that the origin of so artificial an 
| Institution, of so simple a convention, as the institution of an era, an era to reckon time with, 








es “Ok A part of the incantations resorted to for frightening the Malabar devils is the waving of small torches called. 
. Eitirt, made by twisting waste cloth round tiny chips of certain kinds of hard timber. - 
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should admit of speculation is itself nothing short of a marvel —a standing monument of the 
historical ineptitude of the Indian races. But the era with which we have mostly to do here 
is the Kollam, and so I offer a few remarks on it before passing on to the inscriptions dated in 
that era, 

The Kollam era. 


Though the Kollam era is in everyday use, no one seems to know why it was started, or 
what kollam itself means. The word ‘kollam’ has a striking resemblance in sound to the name 
of several important towns. It is evidently derived from the same root as Kor kai, the oldest 
known capital of the Pindyas. It was Dr. Ualdwell who first suggested the obvious analysis of 
Korkai into lol + kut, as well as its identification with the ‘‘ Kolkhoi” of the Greek writers 
of the first and the second Christian centuries. I feel unable, however, to accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
interpretation of the root-meaning of Korkai. “ Kol in Tamil,” says he, ‘‘ means ‘to slay,’ 
and kat, ‘handorarm.’ Kolkai, therefore, would seem to mean ‘ the hand or arm of slaughter,’ 
which is said to be an old poetical name for ‘an army, a camp,’ the first instrument of Government | 
inarudeage. Kai is capable also of meaning ‘ place,’ e. g., Podigal, ‘place of concealment,’ 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korkai takes its rise. Compare the name — 
Coleroon, properly Kollidam, ‘the place of slaughter.” I am sorry I cannot agree with 
Dr. Caldwell in any of the derivations here suggested. The word kol means many other things 
in Tami] besides ‘ to kill,’ which last seems to me to be the last of its connotations to be thought — 
of in this connection. In no age, however rude, could a nation have looked upon their capital 
as a place where people were killed and not protected. No doubt, the expression ‘ kollune 
kolaiyum”? is often used, particularly in Malaydlam, to signify political authority or 
rather criminal jurisdiction, but the very combination would seem to prove that tol is 
distinct from holai or ‘slaughter.’ The particle kui in Korkai is obviously the well-known | 
suffix of verbal nouns as in Seygai and irukkat, and not an independent word meaning ‘hand | 
or arm. Thovgh the word sa? meaning ‘hand’ is used by itself in connection with 
dispositions of armies, very much as the term “ wing” in English, yet neither in poetical nor in 
popular Tamil] does kolkai occur in the sense of ‘army or camp.’ That the verbal suffix kat 
is sometimes found in connection with words which by metonymy indicate localities may be 
admitted, but by itself it never means ‘a place,’ as Dr. Caldwell suggests as an alternative 
interpretation. Nor is he happy in his illustrations. Podigai, a corruption of Pétiké, the 
Sanskritized form of Podiyam, is never found in classical Tamil, or in accredited lexicons like 
Divéharam and Nighantw. ‘Lhe Tamilians recognize only Podiyam and Podiyil — not Podigat 
or Pétiki —~ as the name of the famous mountain of their patron saint Agastya®¢ Nor is aed 

beyond doubt whether Coleroon is Kollidam or Kollidam. But whatever be its correct form, it 
is dificult to conceive why so large a river should also have been a place of slaughter in any age, 
however rade or remote. I feel quite sceptical, therefore, about the slaughter-theory of 
Dr. Caldwell. Allthat we can accept then out of these etymological speculations is that Korkai | 
is analysable into kol + kai; and that is the important point we have here to bear in mind. ~ 


If kol is the root of Korkai, it is even more obviously the root of Kollam — am being as — 
good a suffix of verbal nouns as kat. Compare, for instance, the word nékham. It seems 
to me further that Kochchi or Cochin, one of the best of the natural harbours in the | 
world, is also derived from the same root. The equivalent term Balapuri is a ludicrous | 
Sanskrit translation of the Dravidian name Kochchi, for which the Kéralamdhdtmyam | 
is chiefly responsible. Whether Cochin is identical or not with the Colcits Indorum — the © 
‘Indian Colcis — of the Pentinger Tables, as I surmise it is, we cannot be far wrong in analysing . 
it into bol + cht, chi being another well-known suffix of Tamil words, Itseems to me provable © 
that the well-known ports Colombo and Colachel are also derived from the same root, though | 








2 Evy., Valangai and Idangai — 
‘ef certain groups of castes. 


‘the Right and Left Wings’ which have now como to stand as collective names 
_ 27 [Compare ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 241. —~ E, H.] 7 
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greatly disguised. Kolambu and Kolachchai are respectively analysable into kol + am + pu, and 
hol + @ + chat; am, pu and chai being known suffixes of Tamil words. That Sanskrit writers 
habitually translate Kollam into Kdlamba may, to some extent, serve to show how Kolambu 
and Kolachchat may have been corrupted into Kolambu and Kolachchai. If we are right so far, 
the root-meaning of kol becomes more or less manifest. All of them — Korkai and Colombo; 
Colachel, Cochin, and Quilon in Travancore; and Quilandy in Malabar — are sea-port towns; and 
Kolkai, Kollam, and Kolchi (Cochin) are known to have been famous in aucient days for their 
natural harbours. May not, then, the root-idea of these words be ‘ sea-port, harbour, or 
-emporium of trade’ P We tind support for our conjecture in the current useot kolla in Mala- 
yilam — ‘olla means a breach, as of a dam, through which water flows, — and both Quilon and 
Cochin are remarkable for the inlet or breach in the coast-line through which the sea 
communicates with the backwaters. That Korkai was situated at the mouth of the Tamra. 
paral, and that the town which grew up in its neighbourhood and finally superseded it about 
the time of Marco Polo? was called Kiyal, meaning ‘a lagroon,’4 would show that Korkai must 
have been in its palmy days as much distinguished for an inlet into its backwater as Cochin is 
to-day. This then strikes me as the most probable connotation of sol, and we may accordingly 
take Kollam (Quilon), Kolkai (Korkai), and Kolchi (Cochin), if not Colombo and Colachel as 
well, as originally meaning towns with natural harbours formed by a breach in the coast-line, 














But as it is not safe to be dogmatic in such matters, I would suggost one or two 
other possible explanations of the word kollam before proceeding to consider the era 
named after it, Comparing sach words as kollat in Tamil, meaning ‘an enclosure round 
a dwelling-place,’ Aolli, which, in Canarese, means. ‘crooked,’ in Malayilam ‘crooked and 
therefore worn out,’ as well as ‘a crooked corner or valley,’ and in Travancore Tami] ‘a net 
made of ropes for enclosing and carrying unhusked cocoannts,’ Aélael in Tamil and 
héluga in Malayilam meaning ‘to enclose,’ and filam, ‘a figure or form with the outlines 
meeting one another,’ we may easily conclude that one of the root-ideas of fol must be ‘an 
enclosure,’ and therefore ‘a town.’ Indeed, it will be remembered, the English word “town,” 
derived as it is from the Anglo-Saxon root “tun,” meaning an enclosure or garden round 4 
dwelling-house, would exactly correspond to the current use of Aollai; and kollam, holohi, 
krolkai, may, therefore, be all regarded as meaning nothing else than enclosed towns as opposed 
to the open country. If neither of the above derivations is found satisfactory for reasons 
IT cannot now divine, there is yet a third which I may, perhaps, be permitted to add. The 
word /rolu means in all the Dravidian languages ‘dignity, pomp, or majesty ;’ and it is easy to 
shew that the final vowel is no part of the root. The adjective korra,> as in korrakkudat 
and the substantives korravay and wurram, meaning respectively ‘king’ and ‘ kingship,’ are | 
evidently derived from the same root as Aolu, which can be nothing else than iol, the radical in 
kollam, Kolkai, and kolcht. These towns would then seem to mean places associated with 
power, pomp, or royal presence —a meaning admirably suited to the facts (1) that at least 
two of then are known to have been real capitals of ancient royal families, and (2) that “ other 


residences of kings were formerly called hollam, such as Kodungaliir, etc.,” according to | 


Dr, Gundert. In the face of these and similar other easy interpretations the root hol seems — 
capable of, I am not prepared to accept Dr. Caldwell’s slaughter-theory. More positively 
_ absurd would be any attempt to trace kollam to kalamba, the meaningless jargon of Sanskrit 

writers. . i : | tar 4 —  g | 


- Let us now turn to the era itself. ‘Till recently European scholars would seem to have 

not known even so much as that it was an era. Mr. Prinsep calls it a cycle — the cycle of 
8 See Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 87. 7 ee i 

_ © Kadyal is a good Tamil word, though current only in Malabar. fie oh ae : | 

| 6 The particle tu which changes the J of kol into ris an important and widely-used element in the formation 
of Tamil words, which it would be foreign to our purpose here to, explain or to illustrate, 
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Paragurima, and Dr, Burnell, in correcting this error, falls into another, He rightly says it ig 
no crele but an era, but adds that “ it began in September 824 A. D.” and “is only used in 
the South Tamil country and ‘ravancore,”6 In Travancore and in the Tinnevelly district, 
where the era is used, the year begins not in September, but in the middle of August, and the 
province where it begins in September is not Travancore or the South Tami] country, but 
Malabar, which Dr, Burnell does not include. Why the Malabar year begins a month later jn 
Malabar proper cannot be expected to be easy of explanation when so little is known about the 
origin of the eva itself, The difference in the local use of the year is nevertheless worthy of 
being borne in mind, at least in connection with the dispute whether the Kollam era is so named _ 
after Quilon in Travancore or Quilandy in Malabar proper. Neither of them need claim the 
honour exclusively, since the era has a different month for its commencement in the two places 
contending for it. 


But whether connected with either or with both, it is of greater importance to know what 
event, if any, the era is intended to commemorate. Dr. Gundert suggests in his excellent 
lexicon, that it was meant to celebrate the foundation of a Siva temple; but as no reason ig 
given to support his opinion, we cannot afford to discuss the view. No important Siva 
temple of any antiquity is known, however, to exist either at Quilon or at Kollam in Malabar, 
In the nature of things, we should expect a grander event of greater national importance in 
justification of the starting of an era than the building of a nameless temple, The only two 
events of any importance in Malabar which can be assigned to this epoch are (1) the mysterions 
disappearance of the last of the Perumils, and (2) the death of Samkaricharya, the most 
renowned of the Indian scholiasts. 


The tradition in Malabar regarding the first is thatthelast Chéraman Perumal embraced 
Muhammadanism, and left the Indian shores for Mecca, and that it was in consequence of his 
sudden departure that the Chéra empire, including Malabar, became split up into petty prin- 
cipalities. Following the tradition, Mr. Logan has gone so far as to identify a tomb on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf as that of the missing Perum&l, and, with the help of the epitaph 
thereon, to fix the date of his death as Kali year 3931 or Kollam year 6, Allowing 6 years as 
spent in the Perumil’s trans-marine peregrinations, we may plausibly take the Kollam era as 
founded on the day he sailed away from Malabar. But antecedent probability is wholly 
against this theory. It is not at all likely, in the first place, that any nation would establish 
an era to celebrate a national disgrace. ‘To every Hindu, even after so much of Muhammadan 
intercourse, the conversion to Isl4m is an abhorrence; and how much should it have been a 
thousand years ago in the case of so revered a king as the true representative of the old 
line of Chéramin Perumils? It is surprisingly strange again, in the next place, that all 
| Malabar and Travancore should have united to start an era exactly at the point of time when 
their integrity, according to. the very hypothesis, was irreparably lost. The Ch€ra empire is — 
_ said to have fallen to pieces, because of the disappearance of the Perumal; and vel oa 

empire was at one, according to the theory, to start an era which is still in nae throughout | 
its original extent! In the third place, if the era were founded to commemorate any 
single event such as the exit of the last of the Perumils, how could we a ee ae oe 
of the era beginning in August in Travancore and a full month later in Malabar proper ? 
Can we suppose, without positively spoiling the beauty and mystery of the story, that the Peru- 
mil sailed a month earlier from the port of Quilon in Travancore and then landed in Malabar 
to quit it finally thirty days later? But lastly, the oral tradition, on which alone the theory is 
based, is itself contradicted by the only written record we haye, which refers to the event 
_ The mysterious disappearance of the Perumal’ is in fact the last of the legends embodied in 7 











cee «, /§ See Elements of South Indian Paleography, Dv. 7B, 
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the Periya~Purdram, the historical value of which, as we have seen elsewhere, it is impossible 
to exaggerate. The date of this Purdna cannot, for reasons explained elsewhere,® be later 
than the twelfth Christian century, or about 350 years after the establishment of the Kollam 
era. Surely, the version of the story, as found in this written record of the twelfth century, 
deserves greater credit tham an oral tradition which cannot be traced back for more than a 
couple of centuries. The Pertya-Puriaam version then is this :— ‘While the Saiva saint 
Sundarar was at Tiruvaijaikkalam, the Chéra capital, celebrating it in certain hymns which 
still exist, the time came for him to depart the earth. Accordingly, one morning, the angels 
of Mount Kailisa waited upon him with a white elephant and a commission to translate 
him athwart the sky to that rocky abode of gods. Hlated beyond measure, the saint tarried 
not even to utter a parting word to his reyal friend, but, ascending the celestial elephant, 
started forthwith on his travel through the azure blue. The Perumil, coming to know what 
had taken place, and unable to sustain the separation, mounted his steed and uttered a 
mantra in its cars, which enabled it to ascend into the air and overtake the paradisiacal 
pachyderm. The ministers and gencrals of the king, beholding the miraculous scene, shook 
off their mortal coils with the help of their swords and followed their beloved king. So the 
abvial procession reached Mount Kailisa, but the Perumal found admission into the divine 
prosence only after he had composed the poem called Adi-Uléd, which one MAsattan® is said in 
the Purdna to have communicated to the world here below by reciting it in the town of 
Tiruppidavar.” 


Such thea is the legend as embodied: in the Periya-Purénam ; and all that it enables us to 
— eonelude is that a saintly Chéra prince mysteriously disappeared from his capital. There is 
. nothing whatever in this or any other written record of respectable antiquity to lend support to 
the story of the conversion and the voyage to Mecca; and without such support it is not safe to 
accept the evidence of the tomb on the shores of the Persian Gulf as relevant to the question 
of the origin of the Kollam era. 


Proceeding then to the next great event about this time with which the Malabar era may 
possibly be associated, we may at once state that the age of Sarhkar&charya is not yet beyond 
the pale of dispute. It may be even questioned whether he was a native of Malabar, But all 
the theories yet advanced with any show of justification converge in pointing to the early years 
of the ninth century as the probable period of the great philosopher. May not then the 
Kollam era be taken to commemorate some event in connection with the life of Sathkara ? 
The only definite date yet assigned to the Achirya with any degree of probability is that of 
Mr. K. B. Pathak, according to whom Sathkara must have died in 820 A. D.,% t. e., four years 
before the commencement of theera. The date of his birth, according to the sldéas in a 
manuscript volume in the possession of one Govinda Bhattar of Belgaum, is Vibhava-varsha, 
Kali year 8989 ;!° and that of his death, full moon in Vaisikha, Kali year 3921.1 Thus, then, it — 
is impossible to connect the establishment of the Kollam era with any event in Sathkara’s life, 
he having died four years before the commencement of the era itself, 7 


Indeed, I must confess, I do not feol disappointed at this result. The curious difference 
‘we commenced with noting in the reckoning of the year in Malabar and Travancore would 
shew that the era, whatever its origin, could not have been the consequence of any particular 
historical event. It would be quite in keeping withthe character of the people if it tarned ont 
‘to be the result of some grand astronomical conventions yather than of events in the humbler 


8 See ante, Vol. KXV. p. 149 f. | . Te ae 
° It is difficult to say who this MAgAttamar was, or how he obtained a copy of the poem composed in Kailisa, 
May he be the same Gattan, the corn-merchant, who narrated the story of Silappadigdram to its author 
Taigovadigal ? - 7 ooh. ke 
% (See ante, Vol. XI. p.173.—E. HJ - te tty weg wee sped 
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walks of human life. Finding among the celestial phenomena, too, no event of any importance 
about the year 824 A.D. except the appearance of a comet in China, I can suggest now no other 
explanation of the era than that it seems to me to be the mode Caton of another 
older era current in Upper India under the name of Saptarshi, or Sistra- 
sarnvatsara.!2 The peculiarity of this northern era is that though it is to-day 4972, it 
is spoken of as 72, so that omitting all hundreds it wonld be found to be identical with 
our Malabar year, except for 4 months beginning with Mésha, The Kaémir calendars 
calculated in this era and other recorded dates in it usually begin with this formula- 
Sot-Saptarshi-chérdnumatéina Sarhvat 4972 tathd cha Sashvat 72, 3. €, Sthe year 4972, in 
agreement with the course of the Saptarshis, and, therefore, the year 72.’ It would thus 
apuear that up to the year 99, the Kollam year was just identical with the Saptarshi year, May 
it not be then that our Kollam year is simply the Saptarshi era with its origin forgotten, and, 
therefore, counted on into the hundreds? Itis by no means extravagant to suppose that the 
people who lived in the Kollam year 99 went on to name the next year 100, and not the cypher 
year, in spite of whatever astronomical reminiscences that survived in the minds of the 
almanac-makers of that age. In fact, nothing could have been more natural, and once the 
numeration was permitted, the issue of an independent era, exactly of the kind we have, was 
inevitable. The only fact which would then require explanation is why, when the Saptarshi 
begins with Mésha, our Kollam should commence with the month of Simsha. In all probability 
the astronomers of the period, who determined upon the adoption of the era, found it necessary 
so to amend the northern luni-solar year in order to convert it into a purely solar one as 
the Kollam year professes to be. While agreed as to the necessity of the amendment, the 
astronomers of Malabar were apparently not at one with their contemporaries in Travancore 
as to the number of months that had so to be left out; and hence, perhaps, the divergence we 
have already noticed as to the month with which the new year was to begin — whether it was 
to be Simha or Kanyé, That the era obtaining in Travancore should thus be assimilated with 
the one in KaSmir, the other extremity in the continent of India, must, at first sight, appear 
strange; but it is not certainly stranger than the close similarity which Mr. F ergusson notes in 
the styles of architecture obtaining in Travancore and in Népal. What our only historian of 
Travancore says with respect to the origin of this era is entirely in consonance with our theory: 
“In the Kali year 3926 when king Udaya Miartduda Varma was residing in Kollam 
(Quilon),” says Mr. Menon, “he convened a council of all the learned men in Kérala 
with the object of introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches, 
and calculating the solar movements throughout the twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting 
scientifically the number of days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to 
adopt the new era from the first of Chibgam of that year, 15th August 825, as Kollam year one, 
and to call it the solar year.’ What need could there have been for all these « astronomical 
researches,” “calculations” and “scientific countings,” unless the astronomers of the period, 
anxious to start a new era, were adapting and amending for. their purpose one that was actually | 
current at the time P If those scientific men were really adopting an existing era, none could 
have suggested itself with greater propriety than the Saptarshi year — the “ Ndstra-saivatsara,” 
the scientific year par excellence. As regards the Kali, the Malabar astronomers of 824 A, D. 
probably found that it was itself in need of even larger alterations than the Saptarshi. The 
latter is exactly 25 years later than the Kali, and it appears to me extremely likely that these 
“0 years were left out of the Kali to form the Saptarshi era for some astronomical reasons 
similar to those which I have ventured here to assign for the omission of the first 4 or 
5 months from Mésha to Sithha in the conversion of the Saptarshi into the Kollam. But this 
isa speculative question, and I am afraid it will continue to bea debatable one for many yearg 

yet. to come, | 








iat ee (Zo be continued.) 


12 See ante, Vol. KX, p, 149, 
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EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 


BY R. 0. TEMPLE. 
(Continwed from », 91.) 
Vv. 


From Captain H. M. Ryan, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to Major A. Fytche, 
Officiating Commissioner, Tenasszrim and Mariaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 
Llih dugust 1857. 


Dr. Helfer has given the following graphical Sketch of the Salones :— 


“Spent this day among the Salones. At my first arrival in the night a general terror 
spread over the defenceless community, they not knowing whether friend or foe was approaching. 
- Suspecting an incursion of Malays from the south, the women and children had fled into the 
interior, and their best property, sea-slugs, and rice had been buried in all hurry in the jungle. 
Finding that a white-man was come among them (it was in these parts for the first time), their 
apprehensions changed into joy, and the whole community came in the morning to where I had 
-Janded to welcome me. | 


‘There were about 70 men, women, and children altogether; they had encamped on the 
sandy sea-beach; each family had erected a little raised shed covered with palm-leaves, where 
ali the members huddled together in the night. There they sat, a dirty, miserable-looking 
congregation, the women occnpied i in making mats of a peculiar description from sea-weed 
(which are sold at Mergui and Moulmein and much sought after), the children screaming 
apparently out of fear at the strange apparition, dogs, cats, and cocks all joining to make the 
full chorus. Hverything had the appearance of confusion, and even the animals seemed to be 
aware that my arrival among them was an extraordinary event, Some of these sheds appeared 
like butchers’ stalls. Large pieces of turtle, rendering the atmosphere pestilential, were 
everywhere drying inthe sun. It is their main food, Shell-fish were seen extracted from their 
shells, and wild roots of a species of Diascorea, as well as the fatal Cycas coronal as, Were prepared 
for cooking. 


“On the beach lay 20 or 30 boats, well built and light, like ant-shells swimming on the 
surface, the bottom built of a solid trunk, the sides consisting of the slender trunks of the palm 
strongly united and corked with palm hemp. These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true 
home of the Salones: to it he entrusts his life and property; init he wanders during his 


lifetime from island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Harth has no charm, and 


whom he neglects so much that he does not even entrust to her a single grain of rice. But 
even as fisher men these people are to be considered yet in their infancy. They have even no 
_ nets, the trident is their only Weapon, with which they spear sharks and other fish as well as 


turtle; all the rest they want is done with the da or with the hand; they know no other 
instrument. 


“In their exterior they are well built, apparently healthy, darker than the Burmese; part 

of them approach the Malay type, part of them the Ethiopian; the curly hair of some of them 
- especially | speaks in favour of Negro origin. Might they have had formerly communication 
with the Andamanese P 


Ce: Ak spent the whole day in conversation with them thr ough the medium of their headman, 
who understands Burmese; besides him and two others, the vest were unacquainted with it. 
~ Some spoke, besides their own idiom, Siamese; some Malay. They behaved with remarkable 
civility and decorum, They related that their children are exposed to sickness and death 

from three to six years; those who survive thet period are considered safe, I think they die, 
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to judge from description, im consequence of dysentery, not improbably caused by the 
indigestible nature of their food, at that tender age, They know no medicines whatever, — a, 
strange exception, — uncultivated Natives being generally in the possession of the greatest 
number of simples, besides the host of charms and other indifferent substances to which creat 
virtues are attributed. To get physic and charms from the Chinese, they sell their most 
valuable produces — pearls, amber, etc. The greatest present I conld make them, besides 
some ardent spirits, was medicine. When they saw me drink coffee, and heard that I drank 
black snbstance every day, they concluded this to be the greatest medicine of the white-man, 
and were not satisfied till I gave them a good portion of it. They are addicted to liquors toa 
frightful degree ; intoxication is the greatest enjoyment they know. By all who have to do 
with them (Chinese and Malays), they are provided with toddy in the first instance, and, 
during the subsequent state of stupor, robbed of any valuables they possess. 





«They are indolent; only young men work, that is, collect what falls under their hands. 
Surrounded with valuable riches of Nature, they remain miserably poor. The regeneration of 
this race will possibly never be effected ; but the Salones open a fine field to a truly philan- 
thropic missionary, Their ideas of the deity are very imperfect; they believe in superior 
agencies without any distinct idea. When asked what they thought would become of them 
after death, they answered that they never thought about it, and added, by way of excuse, ‘ we 
are a@ poor people who know nothing.’ They are full of superstition and fear. When a person 
dies, the person is exposed in the jungle; the whole congregation leave immediately, and do not 
return till after years, when the bleached bones are collected and barned. 


“T accompanied a party of young men on a fishing excursion. They are very dexterous in 
managing the spear, which was attached to a bamboo 20 feet long; they caught in an honor 
three large turtles, two sharks, and some other fish.” 


Vi. 
From Captain J. FP. I. Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner, Mergut, to Captuin H. Hopkinson, 
Officiating Commissioner, Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, Moulmein — duted the 
| lth Mey 1858. : 
Dbeg to offer you a few remarks npon the peculiar tribe of people called Salones, who live 
- in some of the islands of this Archipelago, 


Before doing so, it seems right that I should place before you Lieutenant Burn’s, which, 
doubtless, he wished to embody in his Revenue Report. | 


Lieutenant Burn: — * Another sobject I am very anxious to bring to your notice is the 
fact that there is a tribe of people inhabiting the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, who are 
untaxed, and I regret to say, to all appearance, totally uncared for in every way. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain from the Office records the time and cause of this non-taxation, and 
the only record on the subject that I can find is a copy ofa letter from your Office, dated 
Mergui, the 12th. August 1841, from E. A, Blandell, Esq., then the Commissioner of these 
Provinces, The letter has no number, and is not even attested as a true copy ; the original 
appears to have been lost, | . * Be | 

** Fhe people are exceedingly simple and quiet, but very wild and barbarous; they inhabit 
huts which are made by placing four sticks on the ground and throwing a matoverthem.: For 
the most part they cultivate nothing, but live chiefly by fishing. | 7 | : 

"They have one peon (a Salone) over them, on a salary of Rs. 10 2 month, who is supposed 
to give an annual account of their numbers, I have since my stay down here visited some of 
_ these islands and stayed among the people. I found them apparently in a state of great poverty, 

but on farther enquiry I am Jed to believe that this is caused in a great measure by their being 
. nearly one and all addicted to an immoderate use of spirits, opinm, and ganja. This may, and 
very likely has had, the effect of decreasing their numbers, but Iam led to believe if a good man 
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was pr over them, and they were to have periodical visits from the officer in charge, which 
with a steam guuboat would be perfectly practicable at all times and seasons, something might 
be made out of, and done for, them, as, besides a very extensive trade in salt-fish, they carry on 
a fair trade in tortoise and other shells, the prices of which are exceedingly remunerative, Their 
boats, which are very cleverly and curiously constructed, constantly come to Mergni, and sell 
their cargoes to great advantage; but such is the moral degradation of these simple people and 
tendency to vice that although after selling their cargo they may have some hundreds of 
rupees, they seldom go back to their villages with much more thau a large supply of spirits 
and opium, being cheated out of the ress by some of the rascals of the towns, who are con- 
stantly on the look-out for them; in fact, they certainly are reduced to a very great state of 
abjectness, not respecting themselves, and looked down upon by every one of their fellow-men ; 
and I respectfully beg to question whether considering them too low and abject to be taxed is 
not a fair reason with a savage and simple people like these for them to form so low an opinion 
of themselves that, without any self-respect, they degenerate into a species little better than 
those who roam our forests. They are well aware that all their neighbours are taxed, and 
from conversation I had with one or two who spoke Burmese, [ was led to come to the above 
eonecInsion, which I now have the honour of submitting to you. On one of the islands near 
Mergui are a few families of these people who have taken to cultivation, [have not as yet had 
time to visit them, as they are at some distance ountatsea, The taxation I would recommend 
would be exactly the same as is levied on the other tribes of Burmese and Karens, 


“T would, while on this subject, draw your attention to the following extract of a letter 
from Mr, Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these people in 1838, now 20 years 
ago.! He says:—‘ They (the Salones) are very poor too, having no houses, no gardens, no 
cultivated fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs. I never saw such abject poverty, such 
an entire destitution of all the comforts of life” Thus wrote one who had seen and visited 
them 20 years ago, and so one would write of them to this day, Since 1838 some attempt was 
“made by Major Broadfoot, Commissioner, by means of Mr, Brayton, an American Missionary, 
to teach them to read and write and convert them to Christianity. Mr. Brayton, I believe, 
baptised forty-six, and also established a school among them in 1846, but, owing to his 
going away, the school was abandoned, and, from what I can learn, nothing las since been 
done for them.” . 


From the little that I know of these people, I am very much inclined to think that 
Lieutenant Burn’s proposition will bear examination. Iam aware that the people have a good 
market for the products he enumerates. | 


You are aware that it is a tedious and even difficult task to go about their islands with 
merely an ordinary canoe, such as we have at our disposal here, A small steamer I have long 
thought absolutely necessary to enable this district officer to supervise his oflicials properly, 
and g generally administrate affairs with any approach to efficient management. 


I took the liberty of submitting this proposition upwards of two years ago, on my first 
appointment here. It has been strongly supported by my successors, and received the notice — 
of Government. Lieutenant Burn, who had the opportunity of seeing this district through- 
out two working seasons, a you walt observe, referred to ie in his remarks on se Salone 

Islands. | | | 
Vil. 


ge ron H. C. iaialer Lisq., Deputy Cummesonee Mergui, to the Commissioner, Tenassevi ine 
and Martaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 20th, June 1860, 


‘In the preparation of the annual revenue and statistical returns, which it was my duty to 
ss submit to you at the close of the official year 1859-60, I was struck by the inadequacy of the 
: alates ab my disposal on which T had, in the case cf the Salones, to found these returns. 
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1 'T he passage referred] to} by I. ieuter unt Bura i is te be uate in Mason's Tenessertnis 
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You are aware that one of the Salones is in the pay of Government, receiving monthly 
Rs. 10. I presume that this individual receives this pay more with the view of indirectly 
bringing him into communication with the authorities here, than asa remuneration for the 
performance of any speeifc duties + certain it is at all events that he has hitherto done notlijy ee 


to entitle hint to remuneration, 


You will have remarked that the information yearly supplied to your Office having refer- 
ence to the Salones may be said to be stereotyped, as the returns do not vary. 














‘unquiring into the causes of this, I ascertained that the practice had been to draw the: 
Salone Thoogyee’s pay monthly, and to hand it over to the jemadar of the general guard, whi 
was supposed to pay it to that individual whenever be presented himself at M ergul to receive 
it. As this practice evidently failed to meet the requirements of the case, I inimediatel 
directed its discontinuance, and forbade the issue of any pay to the Salone Thoogyee, unless he 
presented himself at my office to receive the money. 


Consequent on this order the Salone Thoogyee presented himself before me yesterday, and 
Ftook the opportenity afforded by his presence to elicit from him as much information as 
I could regarding the pecaliar race of beings over whom he is supposed by his position to 
exercise control, 


So far as I can learn from office records but little is known regarding the Salones, and as. 
it is highly improbable that I shall have the opportanity of otherwise placing on record the 
information I have become possessed of, which may at some time prove useful, I have thought 
it best to exnbody the result of my enquiries in the shape of a letter to you. 


The Salone Thoogyee informs me that his people are at present located on four islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago, named by him Zadet, Sumpee, Buttuy, and Doung. The frst 
corresponds with St. Mathew’s Island; the third with Peak or Sir B. Owen's: the fourth 
({ think), Lord W. Bentinck’s; and the second, Sullivan’s or Sampee Island of our charts, 


He estimates the number inhabiting these islands as follows:—On Zadet Island abont 4(), 
on Sumpee about 55, on Buituy about 59, and on Doung Island about 46 families, giving 
about six souls as composing a family. This last estimate is evidently too hich, but, remempber- 
ing the number of children I saw with the families located in Paway Island, in March last, 
Ethiuk we shall be justified in assuming five as a fair average nnmber of yonng and old in a’ 
family. The Thoogyee himself has six children, hence perhaps his fixing a high average. 


The Thoogyee’s estimate would, if adopted, give a total of 1,200 souls, and, subject to my 
correction, 1,000 souls, — a far higher number than you will find entered in the returns. 


_ The Thoogyee, Oo Pay by name, was, I learn, first invested with such official authority as 

ius office may be supposed to resulé in, by Major Birdmore, and he appeared before me looking 

very unhappy under the penance of continually adjusting a peon’s belt with a brass-plate which 
was placed ACTOSS his shoulders by that officer, 


him to converse with difficulty in both. : 


Oo Pay possesses such acquaintance with the Malay and Burmese languages as enables 


Tt appears that each island colony has its headman. Their names are —jn Sumpee, Pa 
Kam; in Buttuy, Lo Wuy; in Zadet, Chee Doot. Of Lo Wuy my informant gave me the worst 
_ possible character: perhaps jealousy may have occasioned this, as the number of families 
_ under the jurisdietion of Lo Wuy on Sumpee exceeds that on Doung, Oo Pay’s particular 
_ eharge. To Wuy is, Oo Pay informed me, mach addicted to intemperance; he described him, 
exhibiting the most expressive countenance at the time, as a ‘perfect devil.” 
‘Twas unier the impression that the Salones were decreasing in number yearly, but Oo 
Soy contradicied this, From his statements it would appear that both cholera and small-pox 
have this year prevailed among the tribe. He estimated the deaths from cholera at 14, and 
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from small-pox about 40. Non-adults were most obnoxious to the latter disease. These figures 
xefer to the Doung population, which would probably suffer most, as most exposed to the risk 
of infection or contagion from their greater intercourse with, and proximity to, our coast 
villages or Mergui itself, where the diseases have had, so to speak, their head-quarters during 
the past year, 


{ questioned Go Pay closely as te the treatment pursued with sufferers frem sickness. 

The Salones depend for recovery solely on supermatural aid. Three men in the tribe are 

supposed at present to have the power of invoking the aid of the evil-spirit. They perform a 

sort of “devil dance’ round the sufferer 3 the spirit, if they are snecessful, is understood to 
draw outthe disease through the arm of the patient; and Qo Pay knows old people who have 
witnessed the appearence of the evil one embodied in the shape of a bit of broken glass, bué 
has not himself been so fortunate as ever to have had an interview. Possessed of the disease 
from which the patient has by him been relieved, the devil in his turn possesses himself of 

the person of the individual who was successful in obtaining the happy result, He is invaris 

ably a thirsty devil, and Qo Pay has seen a whole jar ef shamshoo drunk off by the possessed 

man. He took the trouble to explain that though the man actually drank aqua vite, it was 

not for his own, but for the enjoyment of the spirit in him, It is to be supposed that the evil- 
spirit vanishes with the fumes of the imbibed liquor, buat Oo Pay was not clear on this point, 

and was evidently disinclined to go deeply into the subject. When the sick man recovers, the 

* medicine-man ’’ receives remuneration: should his iatervention be unsuccessful, none. | 


I learnt from the Salones T came across on Paway Island that both sick and dead were 
customarily deserted, the dead being placed on asmall and covered raised pandal, when they 
were left to decay, the spot of, so to call it, interment being left nuuvisited till sufficient time 
had elapsed to ensure the disappearance of the remains. As regards the mortally sick, I was 

told they were made as comfortable as possible, and left to Nature, being supplied with food 
anda boat; that sometimes they recovered, and the boat enabled them to rejoin their friends. 
Oo Pay states that this latter practice is not universal. Ivather from his manner, and the 
positive statements of the Paway people, doubt him; he admitted that though his own Doung 
people did net subscribe the custom, yet the Sumpee people did. 


Questioned regarding the domestic relations existing among the Salones, Oo Pay assured 

me that polygamy did not exist. The marriage ceremony, as described by him, issimple. The 
_ man, in the presence of the elders, presents a piece of white cloth to the parents of the bride, 
and to herself some tobacco, pdn. leaves, and other such trifles; an admiring circle sit round and 
- “talk and laugh,” and the couple are henceforth man and wife. If the bridegroom is not a 
“4 sufficiently wealthy man to possess a boat of his own, the couple, till in a position to maintain a 
Separate establishment, reside with the parents of the bride. It is not usual or necessary for 
__ the parents of the bridegroom to muke any presents to anybody on the marriage. 


i a Oo Pay displayed considerable astuteness, combating my efforts to elicit from him the : 
“mode in which the offenders were punished, telling me that any one who stole or did other 
“Wrong would in dne conrse be brought before me by him. He, however, said that before the 
- Balones came under British sway, in cases of homicide, the life of the man-slayer was held” 
forfeited, and taken by the friends of the slain. I rather opine that in this respect what was, 
still is. I know of no case on record in which Oo Pay has sammoned offenders in any way to 
Mergui, a pt i ee © 


Money appears to be easily earned by the Salones, but to be invariably Spent on comesti- 

| bles or converted into a supply of the articles they use but cannot manufacture at the place 
and time of receipt, Mats are the circuluting medium among themselves. A boat can be 
purchased for 60 mats, a fishing spear for four, and soon. The mats in question are neat, — 
aud such as may occasionally be seen in hot Indian stations, used as a covering for couches or — 
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beds, being cooler than anything else. The Salones, who gencrally fall into bad hands when 
they visit our villages and conclude most of their bargains in the ge a get an average 
price of four annas per mat at Mergui. The mats are in demand. I paid a Rupee for one the 
other day. They are chiefly made by women, and a woman does not occupy more than a day 
in completing a mat. As I have elsewhere mentioned to you, one of the most valuable of the 
articles in which the Salones trade is a sort of flexible and waterproof covering for boats, mann- 
. . ; ‘ ° _ . \ 4 
factured from the leaves of a plant which are stitched together with bamboo-splinters. These 
7 ° ’ ees : 
ave made in a very short time, and sell here for eight annas a piece. The leaf is not, I believe, 
obtainable on the mainland, hence the high price realized for these simple, but most useful, 
articles of traffic. The Salones also bring to market sea-slugs, sea-snails, Géche-de-mer, wax, 
fsb, and mother-o’-pearl. 


Oo Pay informs me that though he has, as it were, divided the Salones into four settlements, 
yet that they constantly leave one of these to join another, and that these recognize him as 
having supreme authority, Iam afraid he is sufficiently civilized to be aware that truth is not 
always consonant with the furtherance of his personal interest, and that he connects assamption 
of snpreme authority with retention of his monthly stipend. I should doubt his having much 
influence over Lo Wuy, whom he so heartily abuses, or the immediate following of that 
individual: similarly with the other headmen and those who acknowledge their rnle, He 
states the heacdmen he names (sce suprd) are all aged, about his own age, which I should say 
was between 50 and 60. These men, I believe, occasionally visit Mergui, and they should be 
encouraged on such occasions to present themselves, as from them much information might 
from time to time be obtained regarding the Salones. 


I have told Oo Pay that I shall expect him to be able to speak with some greater certainty 
than he now can regarding the number of the Salones, etc., when he visits Mergui after the 
termination of the south-west monsoon and has had an opportunity of seeing the Southward 
islands. His knowledge of numeration being limited, the population return is to consist of a 
bundle of sticks with notches on them, showing boats (their houses), men, women, and children 
of both sexes. He seems willing, and with encouragement might be made more useful than 
he has hitherto proved. He estimates the number of boats in the possession of the Salones at 
present at 140, This scarcely corresponds with the estimated aggregate of souls, but it is 
possible that they manage to pack into them when moving from island to island. 


I may mention here, as you may possibly never have seen a Salone boat, that ib 
differs much in construction from, and as regards sea-worthiness and elegance of shape 
is far superior to, the ordinary Burmese boat. The bottom of the boat is solid wood 
scooped ont and opened; rising to the total height of the boat at each extremity, but 
almost flattened in the centre; yingan sticks, thick in the centre, and tapering to each 

extremity, though round, are kent into the rounded form of a boat’s side and neatly placed 
one above the other, The ends being smaller than the centre, they are easily compressed 
into the required space at stem and stern, so as not to interfere with the general symmetrical 
appearance of the boat, ‘The interstices are caulked with dammer. The objection to this boat 
is that the yingan portion of them requires annual renewal and the process is not easy. To the 
sufficient beam given to these boats, as compared with those in use with Burmans, may be attri- 
buted their possession of greater buoyancy and safety ina rough sea, At the stem and stern, 
a semi-circle is scooped out; this gives to the boat an odd look, but the object is patent ; were it 
not for the step which is then formed, the younger children would be unable withont aid to get 
into or ont of the boats. Siamese sometimes build similarly with yingan, but. the crescont- 
“shaped bow and stern is never adopted by them, and invariably distinguishes the Salones’ boats 
from all others. | = _ oe 7 | 

_ ‘The Salones possess a host of most mangy, ill-fed dogs. They seldom lose an opportunity 
‘ef adding to the number. These dogs are employed in hunting wild pigs, with which some of 
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he islands in the Archipelago abound. As the common vi oa 
: a aiciee ae eee ee eo mnon village dog is seldom an adept at, o2' 
inclined to 1° | at vuntiug, when he first gets into the hands of the Salones, he 
ig subjected to very severe training. Fresh from the streets of Mergui, or other coast town 
or village, he 3s deposited by his new master on the first convenient uninhabited island present- 
a . F : : aot) mar Pata pont} a : : 
ing itself, He either ag starvation, if too indolent to hunt for his subsistence, or soon 
learns to eateh bis a ; a couple of months he is songht for, and if found alive is reclaimed 
1 tak . The dogs seen sh the e ar 7 3 
an taken home at gs gem, with the exception of being badly fed, to be kindly treated 
after their initiation into Salonese life, and I was amused ab Paway by seeing them following 
- 4 ny i \}P SUT —o arse st . . tom} 
their master s into the water, when they approached wading to my boat. On my landing every 
woman might be seen holding a child or two under one arm anda dog under the other, the 
mie ° a : : ° : ; ; 
precaution being adopted in the case of the latter to prevent any noisy demonstrations or 





misbehaviour. 


Qo Pay states that he is net aware of any specific violence towards the Salones on the part 
of the Malays, and ignored all dread of thom. His statements are ab variance with those of the 
Salones I have previously had intercourse with, and if the Malays are really innocuous, it is 
difficult to explain the cause of the consternation which is apparent among the Salones when 
they first find a strange boat in their neighbourhood. At Paway the whole settlement took 
to the jungles as soon as it was evident that my boat was coming to theirs, but when we were 
sufficiently close to enable them to discover who we were, dogs, women, and children again 
emerged from thie jungle ; questioning them as to the cause of their hasty concealment of them- 
selves, they told me that they had mistaken us for Malays, by whom they had only ten days 
previous been plandered.. 

The costume of the Salones scarcely supports the maxim that “simplicity adorns.”’ That 
of the males is the familiar dress of the Madras catamaran men; that of the females is scarcely 
more elaborate or decent; a strip of dirty cloth wound once round the waist and between the 
legs completes is. Qo Pay had evidently, when coming to me, either bonght or borrowed a 
set of clothes which fitted him Land made him very uncomfortable, and lus putsoe gave him 
ag much trouble as did his belt of office, 


That the Salones do not progress in civilization I think I may presume, for if they have 
done so, they must have commenced from a lower degree in the scale of humanity than ts 
compatible with their supposed ameliorated condition atter 3) odd years of ogcasional inter- 
eourse with ourselves and those subject to our influence, as they are still low in the list of 


uncivilized savages. 

Ti seems rather a reproach to ns that such a nation should exist under our rule uncared 
for and unnoticed, bat at the same time ib is not easy to suggest what efforts to improve them 
would prove most effectual, There have been no failures or successes to aid us in forming an 


: opinion on this head that I know of, 


[think that one step towards reform would be to prevent their falling into the hands of 
Chinese sharpers, when they visit Mergat, by forbidding the sale to them of opium or shamshoo, 
At present with them a trading excursion here ends ina debauch, and they squander in an 
hour the fruits of days of toil, besides stecping thomselves in degradation. If it is worth while 
to keep OS Pay in pay, the plan might be adopted of also nominating the other headmen 
Government servants, giving them lower rates of pay, three or four Rupges a month, anything 
sufficient to induce them to come to Mergui to receive their pay, and the difference in pay 
would elevate Oo Pay in their eyes and imerease his influence. He is, as far as can be learnt, 
.. of steadier habits than the generality of his tribe. a | a 
Deprived of the opportunity of spending his earnings in drink, the Salone might learn in 
time the value of money by finding himself the possessor of articles he would consider as 


ry 


luzuries. As his household goods increased in quantity and value, it might occur to him that 
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» house was a more desirable abode than a boat, and gradually their location might assume a 
g Say deeree of protection we aff 

greater degree of permanence, dependent, of course, on the deg p afford them 
from Malay dacoities. 


At present, Oo Pay may rule in Doung, bat I doubt altogether his having the 
slightest influence elsewhere for good or evil. I do not think that it is generally known 
how frequently the Salones visit our villages. I daresay I have seen this year from 
the window of my honse, by two and three at a time, a hundred Salone boats. on the beach of 
Mergui. Such frequent communication with Mergui would, one would think, make them 
acquainted in some degree with our modes of government, and familarize them with the dreaded 
word “taxation.” As I have elsewhere stated, I consider these people by no means poor; 
and though tax them as you may, their revenue contributions could never amount to much, 
yet I would tax them on the principle that tax-paying would inculcate on them the necessity 
of looking beyond the morrow, and habits of frugality ave a capital foundation for improvement, 
The tax or tribate exacted I would receive in kind, so many mats per male per annum, and 
make Oo Pay responsible for collection. The whole tribe should be annually collected on some 
certain fixed island to receivea visit from the Deputy Commissioner, pay their tax, and state 
their grievances, if any, the revenue collected being spent on articles suited to their use whick 
might at these anneal gatherings be distributed as presents. This would probably prove 
inducement sufficient to ensure attendance, and if they learn that we do not, with the rest of 
the neighbouring world, look down on tlrem as wholly beneath our notice, we shall soon find 
them making efforts to render themselves more presentable and deserving: of our favour, 


I fear that I have been led to write at too great length on this subject; but it isone I take 
a considerable interest in, and I can offer no otherapology for the lengthiness of my letter, 








NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS. OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1.E., I.0.8. 
(Continued from Vol. RXVI. p. 104.) 


Tattooing. — Hindus believe that tattoo marks scare or house spirits. Inthe Karnatak 
most Hindu women tattoo on their bodies the figures of the »adma or lotus, the suakh or conch- 


shell, and the chakra or discus, the chief weapons of Vishnu. Of the origin of tattooing, the | 


Brihman story is that Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, told her husband that whenever he 
left her alone she became frightened. Vishnu took his weapons and pressed them on Eakshmi's. 


body, saying that the marks of his weapons would guard her against evil. Foflowing this, — 


example, Hindus tattoo their bodies that no evil may befall them, 4. 


Ram, Jai-Ram, and Jai-Jai-Rim, on their hands and feet.48 The Midhava Brahman women of 
| Dharwar tattoo a small dot on the right cheek and chin and a small! crescent with two dots just 

above the root of the nose. Some women tattoo their hands. Among the Lifigdyat Banijgts 
of Dharwir women tattoo their brows and cheeks, and their chin 
on the brow is a black dot or. a crescent with a black dot insi 
aud cheeks are simplewlots; those on the arms are single or 


7 the tattoo marks made by the women of the Marith’ Killiketar 
_.. Rames of gods, and the 


double snakes.46 In Belgaum, 


s are lines, ovals and circles, the 
figures of the tulsi bush and the frankincense tree.46 











a p Taformation from Mr, Indmdér, 
Op. cit. Vol. XXIZ. p. 65, 
Op. cit. Vol, XXI. p, 186. 


‘5 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII. p. 104. 
Op. cit, Vol, KXIL p, 222. 


s, hands, and feet. The print | 
de. The marks on the chin. 


The Ahmadnagar Kaikddts tattoo basil leaves, lotus flowers, and the names of the gods Sri. od 
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In South India, almost all young girls have their arms marked with flowers.“? The Juangs 
of East Bengal wear three strokes on the brow over the nose and three on the temple, 
apparently the forerunners of sect-marks and made with the object of frightening spirits, 
The Karens of East Bengal wear three red lines radiating from the seat of their breeches. The lines 
were formerly marked on the skin. In Gujarat, in Western India, carriage bullocks (1820) are 
tuttooed®? with tigers and flowers, Tattooing is common among the Burmese tribes along the 
east frontier of Bengal.5!_ The Burmaus tattoo their bodies with the fignres of lions, pene 
elephants, rats, and birds. Some of these marks are special charms against evil ee 
diseases.2 All Burman boys get their thighs tattooed.% By some Burmans tattooing ig 
resorted to as a medicine.®4 Chin women tattoo their faces to prevent their being aged off 
by Burmans.®> Friar Oderic in A, D. 1821 found a singular generation in Sumatra who 
branded their faces with a little hot iron in some twelve places,5¢ 





The Andamanese tattoo their heads and paint them with clay.” The custom of tattooing 
is carried to great perfection among the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattoo 
marks resembling fine lace garments.58 The Motus tattoo an olive leaf in the clavicular region of 
their bodies. In the Melville Islands, the people gracefully tattoo their bodies like the lace 
ona hussar’s jacket.° T'he Samoan youths are elaborately tattooed.@! The Papuans of New 
Guinea make scars on their shoulders, breasts, and thighs.2 The skin is ent with a sharp 
instrument, and white clay or some other earth is rubbed in the wound. The Papuans of 
North Guinea tattoo crossed swords and daggers on their bodies.o4 West Australians almost 
invariably tattoo their shoulders, backs, and breasts.°5 Hay describes in North-West Africa 
a talland aged Musalmin dame with round her neck the tattooed representation of a chain 
with a cross hanging to it. 


In North Africa, the chins of high-class Musalmdn girls are adorned by figures burnt into — 
the skin with gunpowder.®’ In modern Egypt, both men and women tatoo parts of the body.® 
The people of Mecca tattoo their boys’, and,in some cases, their girls’, faces by drawing 
three cuts down each cheek and two cuts across each temple. In Central South America, the 
big robber race of Guayconrons tattoo the face, paint the body, bore the lips,and shave the heads 
except a top-knot.70 The people of the South Sea Island of Tanna make tattoo-marks in the 
shape of fish and of leaves.”/ Among the Samoans girls are tattooed when they come of age.72 
In the Fiji Islands, women only are tattooed”? In Micronesia, east of the Philippines, 
tattooing is general, No untattooed girl can be married. The gods will not accept an 
untattooed man as a sacrifice.“ In Australia and over all Oceania, tattooing is religions.”3 


The following instances show the antiquity of tattooing. The ancient Ethiopians painted 
the images of their ancestors on their bodies’ (apparently with the object of housing the 
ancestral spirits and making them gnardians), Among the Thracians (B.C. 450) to be tattooed 
was a mark of noble birth.””7 The archaic Greeks tattooed their face, arms, and breasts.”2 The 





47 Dubois, Vol. I. p. 483. «8 Dalton’s Descriptive Hihnology of Bengal, p. 157. #9 Op. cit. p. 118. 
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78 Op, cit, Vol, II. p. 147. . 70 Leckie’s Hisiory of Rationalism, Introd., p. xxi, 
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to. the dislike of giving 
These examples suggest that, like other forms of ornament, the root “object oh tattooing ig 
+o secure luck by the two familiar methods of scaring Hise: _meraeblo Apts anid housing squarable 
spirits as guardians. That in origin tattooing is Ga or ek id a simply ormas 
mental, is supported by Reville’s remarks ou the Polynesian tattoo.” ! he Polynesian tatiog. 
marks are made by inserting, with the help of a sharp-loothed vourb, lust of the aleuritys 
triloba nut. The dust is inserted under the skin by ay ee and, while the marking is -in 
progress, the priesb and his family sing songs m priise of tuttootn or, Mass sharks, and birds 
ave common tattoo marks, but the Inckiest shape is that of the person 6 gnardinn badge or tiki, 
Again, Reville writes: ‘ The tattoo mark isa divine badge on livery. While he is being marked, 
the victim is taboo or sacred, because during the marking his euardian touches and seals him, 2 
Slaves were not tattooed, women were a little, and among freemen the higher in rank were 
the most marked.” Contrary to the general rule, the highest in rank were unadorned by tattoo. 
marks, because, says Reville, they were already part of the divine tribe. The sense seems tobe 
that as the object of ynarking ancestral and other griardian shia pes was to enable the guardian to 
pass into the person tattooed, any person in whom the guardian already dwelt required no 
tattoo-mark or other fresh guardian entrance, This view is supporied by the practice in’ 
Tonga Island,® where the high priest (in whom the furitiavn d wells) is the only person who ig 
not tattooed. That the tattoo-mark is a cuardian cnirance Is in agreement with the general . 
English belief that moles and other natural skin marks aro lucky. Muviher, that the basis 
of the luck in skin spots is that they are spirit entrances is shown by the practice of the seven- 
teenth century Huglish witch-finders, who drove pins into molus and other natural marks to 
discover the place through which her familiar passed in and out of the witch’s body, ie 
A similar belief seems to be the basis of the Jewish prohibition against offering in sacrifice any. 
animal which has on its body any mark of the nature of a spot or blemish, fn another passage® | 
Reville says: “ The object for which the Polynesian is tattooed is the sume as the object for 
which the Hottentot performs his religious dances, miunely, to make hint unite with the deity.” 
That is, in simpler phrase, to give the guardian a door of entrance either into the dancer or. 
into the person who is tattooed. Once more Reville says 3% The tattoo-mark is to the 
Polynesian what the shaven circle on the crown of his head is te the Catholic priest.” This 
seems correct, as the original object of priestly tonsure isto allow the guardian to pass through — 
the suture in the priest’s skull, a way by which the guardian has previously entered through. 
the virtue of the laying on of hands in consecration, [t may Ine Objewtardt that certain tattoo 
marks, and also the beliof that the tattoo-mark is Iueky because th seares evil influences, belong 
toa stage of thought when the mark was held to be aw seare and not an entrance. This 
difference of view may at first seem to amount to a contradietion, Still, us has been. more 
than once noticed, the difference between searing evil influenees and housing good influences. 
disappears when it is remembered that by housing it the angry clement in most spirits is 
appeased and the spirit becomes friendly, according to the law, the guardian is the squared 
fiend. Reville notices that the Palans of West New Cutineu wanted to tattoo the English, 
while the Rataks in the extreme Hast would not tattoo the English. The explanation ap- 
parently is that the Rataks, like the Tahitans and the Mexicans, held there was a squarable: 
element in the strangers, and that, therefore, the gnardian might pass into and dwell in them, 
On the other hand, the Rataks, like the Chinese, saw uothing but the nnxquarable or devil 
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pass in and suffer or be enraged, g 





That the general object of tattooing is to house ancestral Spirits finds support in the 
similar African practice of adorning by scars. Denham85 noticed that among the Tibboos of 
North Africa most men had scars which denoted rank and were considered an ornament. One 
chief had a scar under each eye, and a half-moon star on his brow. The sense of these 
ornamental scars seems to be to provide an entrance into the warrior for the ancestral spirits 
who gather before an affray and who enspirit or hearten their descendants. The belief that a 
wound is an entrance or passage is probably connected with the wide-spread blood-suckine 
oy varnpire beliefs. It is preserved by Shakespeare, who twice®? makes Mare Antony describe 
Casar’s wounds as dumb mouths opening their ruby lips, 


Threads, — Among Hindus the belief is strong that spirits fear the Brahman sacred 
thread. In the Konkan, when a Brihman boy sees the spirit Hadal, he shews her his sacred 
thread, and the spirit flees.57 Brahman boys are believed to be specially liable to spirit-attacks 
before they are girt with the sacred thread. Among all high class Hindus, when the bride 
and bridegroom are married, they are made to sit facing one another, and are encircled with sacred 
threads. At the wedding of a Dekhan Rimédsi a Brihman passes a thread four times round the 
neck and shoulder and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom.88 The Agarval 
Vinis of Poona wear either a sacred thread or a necklace of tulst beads.89 The Ahmadnagar 
Mhars pass a yellow thread seven times round the necks of the bride and bridegroom,®9 and on 
the fifth day after a birth they lay before a silver image of Satvat a coil of thread, food, and 
flowers.9! Many classes of Hindus in BijAipur, at the turmeric rubbing before a wedding, make 
the bride and bridegroom sit in a square called surgi, at each corner of which is a water-pot 
round whose necks a thread is several times passed.*2 The Léhirs of Belgaum put on a sacred 
thread two days before marriage.®3 The Sagar Gavandts of Shélapur, on the naming day, tie a 
thread round the child’s wrists® The Bavkulé Vanis of Kanara put on a sacred thread on 
the wedding day.®® The head of the Kondu Vandlus, a wild tribe in the Northern Sirkars, 
wears the sacred thread.°° Gujarat Jains do not wear the sacred thread, but in worshipping 
their idols they wear across their shoulders a silken tape, a piece of cloth, or a golden chain hung 
in the way a Brihman wears his sacred thread2? In Southern India, sacred threads are at all 
‘times worn by Brahmans, Jains, and Kshatris, and by Vaiéyis and PaAtich4ls on their wedding 
day.°? Hindus when girt with the sacred thread are called dvijds or twice born. All Hindus 
at the time of performing funeral ceremonies shift the sacred thread on to the right shoulder.!¢0 
The Pirsis wear a sacred thread called kasti, 


Umbrellas, —.The umbrella is considered by Hindus to be holy or rather to be a 
guardian,+ So the umbrella held over the bridegroom’s mother ina Chitpdvan wedding is 
called abddgir pdlchhdtra or the guardian umbrella.2 Poona Marithis on the eve of the 
‘Dasahra (September-October) festival worship an umbrella, repeating the prayer: — “O thou 
who art the shade of prosperity guard our king.’ The Dhruva Prabhus of Poona, before a : 
thread-girding, set up a pole and tie an umbrella to its top, and also a handful of dry grass and 
a couple of cocoanuts.4 Similarly, at their marriage and thread ceremonies, the Pafchakaléts 








_ & Denham and Clapporton’s Africa, Vol. 1. p. 171. 84 Julius Cesar, Act ili., Seenei., and Act iii, Scene ii, 


87 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 88 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 419. 
89 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL. p. 262. ; 99 Op, cit. Vol. XVII. p. 177. 
1 Op. cit. Vol, XVIL. p. 177, 82 Op, cit, Vol, XXTIT. p. 95. 
8 Op, cit. Vol. XXL. p. 148. % Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 100, 
% Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 174, 9% Madras Jour. of Lit. and,Se Vol. IX. p. 18. 
8? Information from Mr. Bhimbhéi. | % Dubois, Vol. I. p. 280. 
9 Moore’a Oriental Fragments, p. 512. 100 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Hssays, Vol. I, p. 164. 
1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIL. p.187, 2 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII, p. 187, 
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and Sonirs of Bombay set up over the top of a pole an open umbrella and two cocoanuis,s 
tn most Hindu marriage processions an open umbrella is held over the bridegroom when he 
+s escorted to the bride’s house® Among the Shélapur Komtis, when a married girl comes 
of age, she and her hushand are taken to the temple of a village god with two umbrellas held 
over them.? At the weddings of the Belganm Kurubars or shepherds, the boy and girl stand 
ander an umbrella and grains of rice are thrown over them. The tomb of Asad Khan in 
Belgaum is surrounded by umbrellas and ostrich eggs® In the Bombay Presidency and in 
Sonthern India, many Hindu temples have silk umbrellas which on high days are carried over 
the idels when they are taken out.20 The Kélhapur title Chhatrapati, or Lord of Umbrellas, is 
highly valued by the Marithas, who hold that it belongs only ou the descendants of the great 
Sivajitt The standard of the kings of Calicut was all umbrella} An umbrella was held over 
the king in Egypt, Assyria and Persia.' The Assyrian umbrella was fringed with tassels and 
its top adorned with flowers. A long streamer of sillx fel] on one side.“ =A white umbrella wag 
held over the king of Ceylon at his ecoronationJ® The king of Burmah carried a white 
umbrella ag a sign of royalty..® In China, the umbrella is a token of rank. State umbrellas of 
the frst and second order are adorned with the figure ofa gourd.’? In Africa, umbrellas are 
used only by men of rank.J8 The king of Dahomey is accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols which are waved like fans.!® Gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of 
Roman Catholic dignitaries.2° Pope Alexander the IIT. allowed the Doge of Venice to have 
a lighted taper, a sword, and an umbrella borne before him,?! 


The following account of the religious element in umbrellas is taken from the Sater 
day Review : — Umbrellas, like lawyers and doctors, are an unfailing source of merriment to the. 
good people who would fain be considered wits, but have neither the natnral gift nor the 
retentive memory which is necessary to support the character. The word ‘gam p” is sufficient 
to demand a smile, and the insinuation that umbrellas are the creation of the devil to tempt 
otherwise honest men, and are as much a legitimate prey to the Lninan race as mice are to 
cats, or flies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a comic paper or an after-dinner speech, 
Old Jonas Hanway little knew, when he brought his umbrella home with him from Persia, 
and braved the jeers of robust people who rather liked being wetted, what a benefactor he was 
to the English nation. It every laugh, even when it is but mechanical, draws a nail out of 
one’s coffin, what a clog on the Birmingham nail trade the old traveller has proved! The 
custom of carrying umbrellas which he introduced, must have done even more good than 
Magdalene Hospital, of which he was the founder. Umbrellas have come to be pnt to a variety 
of purposes now that it is not considered effeminate to use them. They are handy at the cattle 
show for prodding fat beasts; old ladies signal omnibusses with thei ; less amiable people find 
them admirable receptacles for stolen goods; gentlemen with monstaches lay claim to military 
yank on tho strength of darrying them tucked under the left arm; “mashers” do not disdain: 
thenr if they are rolled up tight and not brought into use and bulginess; soine people even. 
employ them for protection against the sun. None of these uses, however, represent the true 
purpose of the umbrella. It came from the Hast, and the purposes it is intended to serve are 
traly oriental. Negro kings do, it is troe, masquerade with umbrellas and strut about with 

mach dignity under gandy expanses of dyed cotton. But negro kings are known to have 
heterodox notions as to the uses of a good many things belonying to ancient or modern 
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civilization. They use the tricolour of France for purposes of clothing, andthe more advanced 
of them are said to supply the place of handkerchiefs with such flags. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they debase the use of umbrellas. The limited number of the specimens 
available prevents them from becoming objects of prey ; but otherwise than as guards for « 
procession they are not held in any great estimation, and the true spiritual purpose of the 
umbrella is as entirely lost sight of in Africa as it is in Iiurope. 


The umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship; and it is onl y the degcnoracy 
of later times, and especially the levelling and democratic spirit of Hurope, which las de Dasedt 
it to the paltry uses of kceping oneself dry, and, with a few ancient persons, not on that account 
to be accused of sun-worship or Sabeean heresies, of warding off the fierce raysofthesun, The 
robust people of old times did not want to be protected from sun or rain. They were too 
hardy, ancl too much inclined to do nothing, unless they could not avoid if, to care for the 
elements, If there was a very heavy tropical slower, they simply got under shelter. If the 
sun was too hot for work, they were glad of the exeuse for being lazy. In any case their occu- 
pations were such as precluded the use of the umbrellaas a mere effeminate means of protection. 
Even now-a-days the agriculturist does not hoist an umbrella when he ploughs his fields or hoes 
his turnips: and the nautical man, unless he be the captain of a Thames penny steamboat, does 
not fear rheumatism so much as to anfurla gingham, The primitive fisherman rather liked 
being wet than otherwise when he hauled in his nets. The rice cultivator absolutely revels in 
slush, Umbrellas are not, therefore, necessarily a sign of the degeneracy of the human race, 
though superficial observers might think themso. The Siamese work, the Thia Chung, gives us 
the correct notion of their proper origin:—‘ The expression, San Kouang (the three brilliant 
things),” says the learned author, “designates the sun, the moon, and the stars. These illumin- 
ate the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and disseminate their beneficent rays 
into all parts of the universe. Yo point the finger suddenly at themis a grave breach of 
respect, and merits grievous punishment.” Here, then, we have the true first notion of the 
purpose of the umbrella. Weak human nature is unable so to govern its actions as to be uni- 
formly mindful of the celestial powers. In the common affairs of life men are constantly 
pointing in all directions, and might inadvertently stare rudely at the moon, or the stars, or 
even at the sun, thongh there is not so much danger of that. In order to protect themselves 
against such thoughtfulness, and, moreover, to avoid the danger of unseemly actions ancl 
possibly disrespewtful gestures in full view of the God of Day, the umbrella was invented. 
Consequently, when the article first came into use, it was most generally used in fine weather 
when the sun was high in the heavens, and thus was most lable to be offended. In 
weather the danger was not so serious, for the great luminary covered up his face in clouds a 
with a veil, and it was not so necessary to guard against being rudetohim, As a ore 
“consequence, whenever it rained, the primeval sun-shade inventors pat down their umbrellas 
and were happy. In latter days, sceptical people, who did not scruple to speak disrespectfally 
of the sun, let alone the stars, found the parasol —in the etymological sense — convenient for 
keeping off the rain; and, when the pious-minded were lowering their umbrollas, these heveticnl 
weaklings unfurled ae to shelter their sorry bodies. Hence the modern desecration of the 
ancicnt implement of worship. | 


There are abundant proofs of the original religious signification of the umbrella, 
which, but for modern prejudices, would long since have established the sanctity of the article, 
had it not been for the levity which has been so long suffered to mare its jokes at the vener- 
able survival. he mistletoe sinks to the level of * kiss-in-the-ring,” the Pyramids serve as a 
means of support to rascally Arabs, the Derby horse drags a “ “growler,” the Druidical stoncisa 
convenience for uneasy cattle, and the pious sun-shade becomes an unwarrantably loaned 
umbrella. Is it not sculptured on the ruins of Nineveh and on the monuments of Egypt, where 
every detail of the carving shews. that it is bright sunny weather, and that there is not a hint of 

a shower e In the fifth incarnation of Visbou the Preserver, that chief of the Hin ilu Drinity : 
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eoes down into the infernal regions with an umbrella in his hand. In the Bi g-Veda the god 
is represented as being the sun himself. We have here, therefore, a direct injunction from the 
very source of the worship. Nor are we without classical allusions to the proper use of the 
umbrella. In the Skirophoria, the feast of Athene Skiras, White umbrellas were borne by the 
priestesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespectively of the state of the weather, 
Umbrellas were usual at the feast of Bacchus, where no doubt the votaries often got into a state 
which it was desirable to conceal, Aristophanes tells us that Prometheus had an umbrella 
held over him that he might not be seen by Jupiter, which gives ns the original notion without 
any disguise whatever. The probability that harm will happen if the celestial luminaries are 
irritated by objectionable movements or demonstrations, is also borne out by the old traditions 
of all parts of the world. The Ojibways warn their children not to point with their fingers at 
the moon, on the ground that if they do, she will infallibly Jose her temper aud bite the rude 
digits of. Itisa well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. The Greenlanders say, when 
she is not seen, that she is out hunting seals. When she has been hunting long enough, she 
fattens into the full moon, The stories of German folklore tell us that the finger pointed at 
a star will certainly rot away, because the angels kill it. If the moon and the stars are so 
touchy, it is evident that the interposition of an umbrella between mortals and the sun is a stil] 
more imperative protective measure. 











The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be wondered at thatin the 
Rast it is one of the chief royal insignia and is guarded from being put to too common uses by 
severe sumptuary laws. In Africa, it is not at all uncommon to find a tribe in possession of one 
umbrella only, and that umbrella, the distinguishing marks of the king — his entire regalia, in 
fact. But in India, and especially Indo-China, where Sabaism is not yet altogether dead, the 
umbrella isa very important State appurtenance ; and the King of Burmah, as every one knowg, 
isnot only Lord of the White Umbrella, but of all the umbrella-bearing chiefs. There is 
a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas, None but the King and the White Elephant may 
have white ones. The king has eight of them, duly carried round about him, all at once seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet poles, Enelishmen who havo un warily | 
expanded shades with white covers have expiated the heinousness of their offence by penance 
in the stocks, with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, kindled to 
unwonted anger by the bad language the victims make use of on the occasion. Next 
in estimation to the white umbrellas are yellow specimens, seldom conferfed ou any except 
queens and princesses who are in especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the lot of - 
princes of the blood-royal — when there are any — eminent statesmen, generals, tributary 
chieftains, and distinguished provincial governors, Then come in their gradations red, green, 
and brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes, or without them, and all of the most | 

portentous width and elevation. All officials attached to the Court are allowed to signalize - 
their distinction by varnishing their umbrellas black inside. The sun has thus the greater 
difficulty in detecting their trickeries and peculations. However much they may reverence 
the “three brilliant things,” none of the umbrella-bearing chiefs are allowed to conceal their 
doings from these luminaries when they are within the palace precincts, If they offend against 
the sun and the moon, they offend equally against the king, and that potentate relieves the 
celestial bodies of the trouble of punishing them, The most distinguished may, indeed, — 
carry their sun-shades as faras the palace-steps, but there the signs of dignity must be 
left along with their owners’ shoes. The common rabble are even more exposed to the © 
- dangers of outraging the sun’s sensibilities. Their umbrellas — poor things at any rate, 
and -of Western dimensions, so that a good substantial sin under cover of them isan | 
_ impossibility — ought not to be used near the palace stockade at all, and must certainly . 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates. This is, without doubt, rather a hardship; but 
there is no denying that the Arbiter of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the 
“moon and the stars, or ever than the sun, and the “ three brilliant things ”’ are therefore . 
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systematically flouted inthe neighbourhood of the Golden Palace. It is, indeed, greatly to 
be feared that, though umbrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, their primordial 
religious sanctity has been fergotten even inthe Hast. Certain it is that there is no one 
now alive who is sufficiently scrupulous inthe use of his umbrella to beable to intercede 
with the celestial powers and work miracles by the aid of his parasol. Even the pagoda- 
ambrella, spive-like things with successive fringed circles one above the other, and undeniably 
sacred, are not put in their proper place, but stand beside the images, instead of over them, 
though certainly it is net to be supposed thata sedate and holy image would under ordinary 
eircumstances point or even stare rudely at anybody, far less the sun. Yet with all iheix 
fallings away from the original purpose of the umbrella, it must be conceded that Easterns use 
it far more against the sun than against the rain. Hven we Hinglish preserve the tradition in 
the name umbrella, and have not fallen into the shameless French and German heresies of 
ealling the article parapluie and Itegenschirm, We may abstract other people's umbrellas from 
the rack with as little compuuction as if they had not a bit of sanctity about them, but we do 
not increase the heinousness of the sacrilege by classing the reverend sun-shade witha paltry 
mackintosh. | 
(Lo be continued.) 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CHNTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No. 8 — Jambhu Ripa. 


‘Once upon a time in a certain country there lived a king. One day, while taking his siesta 
after the discharge of the affairs of State, he dreamt that a horse came into the gujré,} and that 
he would purchase it. With a view to testing the truthfulness of the dream, the king entered 
the market-place that evening, and fouud a beautifal, spirited horse standing there. He asked 
the owner whether he would part with the animal, and, receiving a negative reply, he left the 
place for his home. : 


The horse now took to refusing his food, and on secing this, the owner thought within 
himself : — ‘‘ Several kings have asked me to part with this animal, and I would not; yet for 
all that he never refused his food before.2 Iam sore afraid that [ may lose the horse, so I had 
better part with him to the first buyer.” A few days after this the owner of the horse, who 
wvas a merchant, was requested to be present in connection with some commercial transactions 
in the same market-place where the king had asked whether the animal was for sale. 


The king again dreamt that the horse had come, and that he should buy him at any cost. 
Accordingly, on his way home, he went to the gujri and found the animal. Giving the 
merchant the two lakhs of rapees which he demanded for the animal, he got possession of him. 


Still the horse would not touch his fodder, even when it was carried by the king himself 
or his queen in turns. It was only when the king’s daughter took it and placed it before the 
auimal that he would eat if, Struck with the affinity? which existed between the. 
princess and the horse the king cast dice, and found ont that the beantiful young lady was — 
destined to bezome the bride of the animal. In due course, therefore, the father married his 
daughter to the horse and gave them apartments near the palace. = <= = 


Now the horse was no other than J ambhu Raja changed into this form. At night he used 
to divest himself of his horse-covering and puss his time in the company of his wife without 
her knowledge! But this state of things could not last long, for she began to feel suspicious 
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2 It is said that, when a person casts his oye on @ thing and aska it, we should part with itat once, or it will 
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8 Because of relationship in the previous birth. Hindus are firm believers in the law of metempsychosis. - 
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that her husband was not really a horse, so one night she pretended to be asleep, and saw her 
husband take off his horse-covering. She became possessed of it with great skill, set it 
on fire, and broke the spell to the immense joy of her parents: 


In due course Jambhu Raji had a palace constructed close to the royal residence of his 
father-in-law. There, in the midst of pleasure and comfort he lived, loving and loved by his 
wife, and performing deeds of kindness to mankind., In his absence his two sisters sent by 
their mother came to the palace disguised, the one as a.needle-seller and the other as a bangle- — 
seller. In the midst of their duty they asked the Raa! her husband’s name, though they 
knew that she was theiz brother’s wife. As she did not know it, she promised. to tell them: on 
another occasion. After the lapse of two or three days they came again. In the course of 
their conversation, naturally and without arousing any suspicion, they asked the Rani her 
husband’s name. On this.she frankly admitted that she had entirely forgotten to. ask about it, — 
Thereupon the sisters gave her a needle telling her to. stick it in her towel, so that when 
she wiped her face in the moring, it would come in contact with the needle, and she would be 
reminded at once. It need hardly be said that the needle pricked the Rants face next morning, 
whereupon she ran to her husband and asked him his name, | 


“ You will repent of it,’’ said the husband. 

“No,” replied the wife, 

‘Do you really ask my name ?” again said the husband, 
* Yes,” returned the wife. 


On hearing this the Raja ran to the brink of the river close by. Hardly had he uttered his 
name,* “Jambhu Raja,” than he disappeared into the waters below. In due course he returned — 
to his parents’ home, but complained of heat like burning fire* throughout his body. Hundreds 
of water-carriers were employed to pour water ever him, but nothing could cool: him nor | 
alleviate his acute suffering. | | nS — | 


Now, after the RajA disappeared, the Rani raved like a, mad woman fora time. Then she 
became a gosdii, and started in search of her husband. Perilous and’ long was the journey — 
she had imposed on herself; and though her courage sank within her at times, and her- tender 
feet, unaccustomed to walking, became swollen, she walked on until slie reached the confines 
of the kingdom of her husband’s parents, 


Here, on the branches. of a tree, a pair of chakwa chakwi birds. were-holding a close | | 
conversation. oo 


“Our Rajé’s son, Jambha Raja, is suffering greatly from heat in his body,” said the male 
bird. | 


‘Yes, dear,” said the female bird, “but there is nocause foranxiety. Ifany one were 
to collect our dung, and reduce it to powder, and apply it to his body, he would be cured 
instantaneously.” | | | 


Saying thus the birds flew away up- into the. high heavens. Our heroine, who. was 


conversant with the language of birds, gratefully gave heed to the speech. Collecting some — | 


of the dung she reached the capital sooner than she would otherwise have done, weary and 
| footsore asshe was. The people that first met her gaze were & group of water-carriers whom. . ; 
_ she interrogated thus :— 3 ct i | | 


-- «Sisters! sistera, Whither are you going with these pots. full of water 2” 





# Compare the legend of King Santanu. | : i as 
5 It is said that there are fires under the sea, Vadavandld, a mythological person, being.in charge Of them > fe oe 
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«Ah! don’t you know ? Are you new to the country P” said they. ‘ Our old RAjA’s son 
Jambhu RAja, is suffering from amalady. W : 


to cool his body.” 











© are carrying water to pour over him in order 


Just so, sister; I am new to the country, having only just entered your Raji’s capital 
Look at my haggard appearance and the dust on my feet. In the course of the day after 
Lhave found a lodging aud taken my meals and a little rest, | 


I shall also follow 
. ee on 
carrying a pot of water, if you see no objection.’ oe 


Thus saying, Jambha Riaji’s wife dropped her ring, into one of the water-pots without 
their knowledge. It fell over the Raja when the contents of the garhé were emptied over him 
and prepared him for his wife’s arrival, | , 

A few hours after, the Rant, disguised as a pannidrd (water-carrier), came in the company 
of the water-carriers. She formally poured the contents of her pot over her husband, so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Making herself known, she applied the dung of the chakwd chakwi birds 

do Ristentine Doce, One ee Sarena Pallett himentively.. “The Rija, sending for his mother, 
told her of his recovery, and desired that the water-carrier, who was the cause of this, should 
remain with him. 


Now, the Raji’s mother was a bad woman, and she knew who the Wwater-carrier was. 

; Once she had asked hex to plaster with cow-dung their dwelling-place which, by the force of 
her magic, she had made to bristle with sharp needles at every conceivable point. The Raja 
divining this, wished for their disappearance, and no harm had befallen his wife. 


_ Again the bad woman had wished for scorpions and centipedes in the house, and it was SO; 
but Jambhu Raja made them disappear before his wife plastered it. Thus his wife was saved 


- from harm for the second time. 


Still the woman was bent upon treating her daughter-in-law cruelly or doing away with her. 

_ She gave her a dirty séyi, well steeped in oil, and told her to wash it quite clean, or she would 

» panish her very severely. Coming to know of this the Raji asked the cranes (bagliés) to 

. clean the cloth, and thus averted the punishment, which would otherwise have been inevitably 
-.. inflicted on the ill-used young woman. 


_Chagrined at being thus frustrated in her attempts, the cruel persecutor gave to her 


‘pannidrd daughter-in-law three ‘hands of grain to winnow. Again the RAji came to the 
~- rescue and asked all the ants to clean them without losing one ear. They did so accordingly, 


but the Raja’s mother found one corn missing. Thereupon he said: “ Come all ye ants and 
tell me who stole the corn,” andasmall timid ant threw out of her tiny mouth the missing 
thing. Then the woman inferred that her son had all along been protecting his wife 
from harm and persecution, and now took the extreme step of sending the Rini to his betrothed 
wife’s home with the following letter to the girl’s mother : — | 

“Your daughter’s enemy (because of the would-be position of co-wife) is coming; poison 
or kill her at once.” i ae 


She came back, however, none the worse, but safe and sound, to the great vexation and 
astonishment of the mother-in-law. How could she come otherwise, for the words of the note 
the Raja substituted were as follows : — | 


‘My adopted daughter is coming, treat her very kindly.” Pn | 
Now Jambhu Raji’s mother wanted to celebrate his marriage with the betrothed of her 


| m selection, though she knew full well that he had married the disguised pannidrd and loved her 


extremely. Indeed, the ceremonies began, and the marriage procession (bardt) started. In 


. . the procession the wife was converted into a torch-bearer and a torch was put into her hand. 


. = Au ofa sudden she canght fire, at which she cried out: — “Husband, husband, my cloth is 
“o> en fire,’ 7 eee ane 8 ee | 


* 
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“Not only your cloth, but my body and mind,” replied the husband. 


Saying thus, and taking his wife, the Rijé translated himself through the mid-air to his 
former palace.® 





No. 9. — The Disguised Royal Thief. 


Ix a certain country there once ved aking. He had a dutiful son who, on rising from 
his bed in the morning, used to prostrate himself at his father’s feet. The father used to confer 
a blessing : — ‘‘ May you prosper, and your prosperity be more than mine, yea, double.” In 
like manner the son prostrated himself at the feet of his mother, who used to bless him :— 
“ May your intelligence be more than that of thieves.” 


Now the prince thought of the strangeness of the mother’s constant blessing, and made up 
his mind to test the intelligence of thieves. So one dark night, setting aside lis princely 
robes and completely disguising himself, he left his home, and had not wandered long in the 
streets before a thief accosted him: — “ Who are you a 


The prince, who had expected this, in order to establish a friendship, replied : — “Do you 
not know that I am a brother of the profession P” 


‘¢ Well, come on,” said the thief. 


They had proceeded bui a few paces, when another thief came, and after a while they were 
joined by a third, 


As they were all walking in company, the fivst thief asked the second what qualifications 
he possessed. “ Brother,” replied he, ‘‘Z understand the language of beasts. I can tell you 
the precise meaning of their cries, Will you kindly tell me yours P” 


‘Yes, said he. ‘If I see a man once in the night, I can recognize him even after twelve 
” 


When the third sas questioned as to his merits, he answered: —~ “ Brothers, I can tell you 
what is hidden in the palace, nay, in the bowels of the earth — gold, silver, copper, or 
whatever it may be.” 


The disguised prince was in trouble while this discussion was going on, not knowing what 
he should say in his turn; butia thought struck him in the nick of time. When at last the 
question was put to him, he said that he conld save his brother-thieves from the gallows, if | 
matters come to such a crisis. | 


The thieves that night had resolved to plunder the RAji’s palace. B8o the tlief who could. 
tell of hidden wealth was consulted, and they started. On the way a dog barked, and they at 
once all asked the comrade who svas conyersant with the language of beasts : — ‘‘ Brother, why 
does the dog bark P” ‘Tt tells us,’’ said he, “ that the owner is with us, and that we should be 
on our guard.” “How conld the owner be with us, you fool?” angrily yetorted they, aud 
proceeding on their course they approached the palace. 


Now the prince was sorry that he should be associated with thieves in plundering his own 
palace. He did not relish the idea, much Jess the fact. Nor did the mere thought of losing 
| the vast wealth accumulated for seven generations please him, He, therefore, deserted the 

“thieves, and hastily reaching the palace informed the guards there of their intentions and of. 
_ their probable arrival within a very short time. The result was that the thieves were : 


Ms Cea ie caught | 
in the very act of laying their hands on the accumulated treasure. oe ae 








. 7 -¢ [This folktale is the most extraordinary conglomerate of stock Iudian incidents that I have yet eee | 
1 Narrated by Mr. Tikaram of the Sitabaldi Buti Dispensary, Nagpur. | ee 
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The day had dawned. The king was informed of the robbery, and in due course he had 


the thieves brought before the tribunal, 


He enquired into the grave charges against them, 


and finding them guilty, he ordered them to be taken instantly to death, 


- Now the thief, who said that he could recognize 4 man after the lapse of twelve years, went 
to the prince who was sitting to the right of his royal father, and, takino him by = haa he 
exclaimed that he was one of them. Greatly surprised, the king asked a an explanation aa 
the son, taking him aside, rehearsed from the beginning, how his mother’s blessing had led him 


to test the intelligence of thieves. 


He had indeed been surprised — one thief interpreting 


the barking of a dog, another telling of a state of the palace coffers, and the third recognizing 
a face seen only in the dark. He also told, how he had promised them to save theis iS 
“The time has now come,” said the prince in conclusion, “for me to {ul4] the promise, but he 
power hes with you, sire; so I beg of you to kindly grant the thieves their lives,” The king 
from the kindliness of the heart complied with the re quest of his ever dutiful son, . 


MISCELLANEA, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
TELUGUS., 


By G. RB. Supramran Panrune. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 
O.808r 


King Tayasratha of Pafichala had a son who 
owas gifted with much sense from infancy. One 
day, beholding the king, he asked him what the 


- gure road to reputation was. The king replied:— 
. “When yourule the kingdom, without oppressing 


‘the people, you must find out who ave rich and 
-whoare poor, and protcet the latter by giving 
them food and clothing from time to time. Thus 
will you obtain an extended reputation. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no fame 
will accrue to you. ‘lo give you an example, if 


: rain falls while the crops are withering for want 
»... of water, the cloud will obtain fame, but however 


much it rains in the ocean, no reputation can 


 yegult to the cloud.” Thus speaking and con- 
.. sidering how clever the boy was, the king made 
>, over half his kingdom to him. The youth assumed 


the sceptre, confirmed the leases that had been 
given to the people, and finding out the poor 
caused food and clothing to be given to them, 
and cherished them much. He thus obtained 
great celebrity. 

AAV, 


At Channapattanam lived an Englishman, 
who, as he knew no other language than English, 
kept an interpreter thoroughly conversant with 
the vernaculars of the country. One day some 
conjurors came to the gentleman, and, having 
fixed their bamboo, danced and displayed several 
feats of agility before him. The gentleman was 
highly gratified, and sending for hig interpreter, 
(told him to give them ten pagodas, The latter 


took them home, gave them one pagoda, and 
told them to go about their business. As 
they thought this a poor recompense for their 
trouble, and suspected that the interpreter had 
deceived them, they turned to the gentleman, and 
showing him the pagoda, informed him that his 
interpreter had given them only this much. Ag 
the gentleman was ignorant of their language, he 
sent for the interpreter and asked him what they’ 
were saying, He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they said that that 
pagoda was a bad one and wanted a better one 
in exchange for it. The gentleman thereupon 
hecame very much enraged and ordered them to 
be well thrashed and sent away. 


They who are ignorant of the vernaculars 
of the place they inhabit, and believe what 
others tell them, must necessarily be guilty 
of injustice. 

XXYV, 

A Bréhman well versed in every branch of 
sclence, was journeying with his disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Banaras, and about sun-set one even- 
ing, met a young Brihman boy, who was feeding a _ 
herd of cattle near a wood, of whom he asked the . 
distance to the adjacent village, where he proposed 


to halt for the night. The boy responded :-—" Just 


look at me, at the cattle Iam feeding, the forest, 
and the sun, and your question will be answered ; 
for if the village was not very near, would such 
a young boy as Iam be feeding so many cattle 
near aforest at this time of the day?” From this 
sensible response, the Brahman formed a high 
opinion of the hoy’s abilities, and, following him 
home, told his father that the lad was too clever to 
beemployed in feeding cows, and requested that he 


might be allowed to take him with his other dis- 


ciples to Bandas, where he would educate him, 
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The father gladly agreed to the proposal, and 
the lad afterwards turned out a very brilliant 
character. 

XXVI. 

Asa boy was sitting on the brink of a well 
orying bitterly, a thief came there, and, seeing 
him, asked him why he was crying. He answered 
that as he was playing, he looked into that 
well, when the pearl necklace that was on his 
neck slipped off and fell into the water. If he 
should go home without the necklace, his parents 
would thrash him, and on that account he 
was crying. The thief, thinking he would be 
able to steal it, said to him: —“ My lad, be not 
afraid, I will go down to the well and get the 
pearl necklace; do you take care of my clothes 
Having left his clothes on the bank, he descend- 
ed into the well, naked. As soon as he had 
got to the bottom, the boy took his clothes and 
ran away with them. The thief, having searched 
for a long time and not finding the necklace, 
came up again; but not seeing the boy anywhere, 
he exclaimed: — “ Hven I, who am a rogue, have 
been deceived by a boy.” 


Moral: — However clever a person thinks 
himself, he may be outwitted by others. 


XXVIII. 

There was a tiger in a certain wood who used to 
kill and devour all the beasts that inhabited it. 
One day he caught a wild buffalo, and while 
eating it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. 
Being unable to extract the bone, blood and pus 
collected there and caused the tiger a good deal 

of pain. The tiger laid himself down under a 
tree, and in great pain opened his mouth, and 


exclaimed thus: — “ How shall I extract this ?- 


How shall I live? What shall Ido?” In his dis- 
tress he saw a crow upon the tree, and said to 
him: —* O crow, you see the pain I am suffering 
from; if you will but extract the bone and restore 
me to life, I will give you as much as you want 
from the food I procure every day.” The crow 
was moved by this supplication, and, taking com- 
passion on him, entered his mouth, from which 
he took out the bone, and asked the tiger for the 
flesh he had promised. The tiger replied: — 
«When you entered my mouth, I did not crush 
you under my jaws, but allowed you to come out 
uninjured. Ungrateful for this, do you ask me 


for flesh P Look to your business.” 


. Thus people in prosperity often forget the 
| friends who have served them in adversity. 
oo EVIL 

‘There lived at Dharapura a Brahman, 
who went one day into the forest to gather 


some fruit and flowers. At this juncture, 4 
tiger came there, and the Brahman, becoming 
afraid, tried to make his escape. The tiger, 
however, pursued and overtook him. In this sad 
predicament, the Brahman begged him to spare 
his life for three days, that he might return 
home, settle his affairs, and take leave of his 
family. The tiger asked him what was to be done 
in the event of his not returning. He replied, 
there was no fear, for he would take his oath to 
return. The tiger having consented, he retuned 
home disconsolate, and after employing the three — 
days in settling his affairs and taking leave of his 
family, he arrived at the prescribed time, at the 
place where he had appointed to meet the tiger, 
who was so pleased at his veracity that he allow. 
ed him to depart uninjured. 


Thus a person who keeps up to his word is 
always respected. | 


 XXIX, 


In Jayasthala on the banks of the Kaveri, 
there lived a Brihman, Durgatha by name. Ashe 
was in very indigent circumstances, he used to go 
a-begging to four different villages, come home 
at about two or three o’clock every day, and cook 
his own meal and eat. Things went on thus 
for some time, and when on acertain day the poor 
Bréhman was plodding his weary way homeward, 
it came to pass that Isvara and his wife were © 
sauntering in the heavens. Parbati, the wife, 
unable to endure the sight of this poverty-stricken 
Brahman, took compassion on him, and requested 
her husband to bless him with riches. Where- 
upon ifvara replied and said that Brahmé had 
not written on his face that he must enjoy wealth, 
and that he must therefore live and die a beggar. 
Parbati thereupon said :— “ Let me see how this 
Brihman cannot become wealthy when we will it,” 
and threw a heap of one thousand gold mohars on | 
his way. The Brahman came to within ten yards 
of the heap, when suddenly the thought struck 
him to see if he could walk like a blind man. He 
accordingly shut his eyes and passed off the heap 
of mohars on the way. | 


Moral: — The law of karma (fate) is inevit- 
able. 


XXX. 


There was a Brahman, Vasanthayaji by name, 
at Sriramapura, on the banks of the Tamra- — 
parni. He conceived theidea of performing ayajna 


(sacrifice), and wanted four or five of the best '~ 


goats for the purpose. He went, therefore, toa 
neighbouring village, purchased the goats, tied a 
rope round their necks, and was wending his way 
home, when four Sddvas wanted to appropriate the — 


. thakiddi, who entertained the same desires about 


“eontainel a quantity of food, 
~ ‘|sukuthakkidi what the contents of his bundle 
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goats to themselves. One of them, therefore, 
came and stood before the Brihman and said, 
“« Why are you carrying a number of mad dogs P” 
The Brahman merely thought him a fool who 
confounded goats with mad dogs. He went ona 
iittle further, when another of the Sddras put him 
the sane question, and wanted him to take care, 
lest the mad dogs should bite him. The Brahmax, 
op hearing these words, entertained a slight doubt 
in bis mind. While pursuing his track a little 
further, a third of the Sadras came clese by the 
gvew exceedingly angry, and began bo 
for letting loose a number 
of mad dogs on the way-farers. The Brahman, on 
heaving this, became certain that they must be 
mad dogs and tried to unloose them, when the last 
of the Sadras came up and wanted him to tie them 
up to a tree adjacent, as, by letting them loose, 
they would fall upon people and bite them. 
The Brihman thereupon tied them to a tree and 
van away. ‘The Sddras then untied them and 
took them home. 


goats, 
rebuke the Brahman 


Moral ; ~ An intelligent person can be duped by 
a number of men maintaining the same foolish 
opinion. 
XA. 


In the village of Yachavara therelived a Sadra 
named Isukathakkidig&du (lié., the holder of 
a quantity of sand). One day he wanted 0 
go to another village and started with a sé 
of sand tied to the hem of his 
 Machavara, an adjacent village, 
Gadra, Pedathakkidigadu (itl., 


lived another 
the holder of 


a quantity of cowdung), who also wanted to go 


to another village, and ytarted with a viss 
of cowdung tied tothe hem of his yarnient. 
They met each other accidentally in the evening, 
went to the same village, and seated themselves 
onthe pial of a rest-house. Isukathakkidi saw the 
bundle of Pedathakiddi, took it to be a quantity 
of food, and resolved to reserve it for his own Use, 
and so asked him what it was. Whereupon Peda- 


the bundle of Isukathakkidi, told im that it 
and asked 


were. To which he replied :—“ Lhawve rice with me, 
but Lregret I have not, like you, brought other 
food with me. I feel exceedingly hungry, hut what 
can I do?” Pédathakkildigidn, hearing the 
_ pitiful words of his friend, said: Do not feel 
sorry. Let us exchange our bundles. I do not 
feel hungry just now.” They mutually consented 
to the proposal, exchanged their bundles, and 
each fearing the other went toa place afar off in 
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different directions, untied their bundles and were 


extremely amazed, 


Moral: — Entertain not thoughts of deceiving 


others, lest they deceive you. 


AXXMU. 


At Gannavara lived a very poor Brahman, 


Divasarma, who eked out a livelihood as a 
beggar. One day, when he chanced to go to the 


adjacent wood for fuel for his sacrifice, he saw a 


huge tiger under a spreading banyan tree. Shak- 


ing with fear, he bethought him how best he 
could go home, There were a few lambs near the 
tiver at thetime, who saw the shiverimg Brdhman 
and that he had come in innocence of his danger; 
go they wished to devise means for saving him. The 
lambs therefore approached the tiger and said :— 
“ Q King Tiger, your charity Imows no hounds, 
Your fame extends over the four corners of the 
world. A. Brahman has been here for a very long 
time, eagerly longing to see you.” The tiger 
thereupon was overjoyed and told the lambs to 
fetch the Brahman to his presence. Then the 
lambs wentto the Brahman, told him not to be 
afraid, and took him along with them to the tiger. 
Whereupon the tiger was exceedingly pleased with 
the Braman, and presented him with some of the 
ornaments of those whom he had slain on 
previous occasions. The Brahman thereupon was 
filled with joy, took the jewels home, sold 
some of them and lived comfortably out of the 
proceeds of the sale. 


Some time after, a neighbouring Brihmay, 
fecling jealous of the former’s situation, thought 
he could algo make a fortune by going to the 
forest, and on going there saw the tiger surrounded 
by a number of foxes and dogs. These animals, 
thinking they might share the spoil, reported the 
coming of the Brahman to the tiger, and had him 
slain. 


Moral :-—People will assuredly come to grief if 
phey approach a king when he is surrounded by > 
evil councillors. 


XXX. 


In Bengal (°) there was aking who built a huge 
fort and lived in it with a very large retinue, and — 
was invincible so long as he remained in the fort. 


Now, a tributary king ( polygar ) conceived 
the idea of somehow drawing the king out of his 
fortress, confining him in prison, and occupying 
his vast dominions. With this object, he went 
to the king oneday and informed him that on the. 
morrow his son’s marriage was to be celebrated” 
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and requested the king to be present on the auspir 
cious cecasion. The king consented, but his 
minister heard the news, approached him, and 
said:—‘* You have entertained, I hear, thoughts 
of going to the Polygar’s house. He isaman full 
of Fiske and has large forces. I am sure he will 
do you some mischief, once you are away from 
the fort. Do not go to the Polygar.” 


To which the king replied :-—“ What care we 
how full of tricks heis ? He has been so long faith- 
ful to us, and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will not, we think, do nts any harm. Had 
he entertained such thoughts, why did he not 
invade our dominions while we remained in the 
fortress F ”” 


The minister replied :—‘‘ As you are invincible, 
so long as you remain in the fort, he dare not do 


youany harm. He therefore seeks your friend. 


ship. But should you once go out of the fort, 
you are helpless. He will not suffer the auspi- 
cious moment to pass away. He will show you 
then his spite. To give you an example, the 
lotus, so long as it remains in water, spreads 
forth its petals despite the heat of the sun, the 
sun allthe while aiding it. But onee it comes 
out of its proper element (water), the same sun 
makes it wither away. It is the same with the 
Polygar and yourself.” 


The king was exceedingly pleased with these 
words and refrained from going to the Polygar. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS — OBSTRUCTION BY THE 
BRIDEGROOMW’S SISTER. 


WHEN a Hindd Panjabi brings home his bride, 
it is the custom for the sister to stand in the 
doorway and to prevent the bridegroom and his 
bride from entering the house until they pay her 
something. What is the meaning of this cus- 
tom? The sister can have no claim to the house, 
for she is among the Hindis pardyd dhan (a 
stranger’s property), because she on her marriage 
leaves her parent’s family and enters into anothers 
family. 


GURDYAL Sivan in P. N. and Q. 1888, 


Ran meat 


SPIRITS MUST NOT TOUCH THE GROUND. 


THE above is a common belief among the peo- 
ple; and you will sometimes see two bricks stuck 
up on end, or even two tent-pegs driven into the 
ground in front of a shrine to a bhdt (ghost) or 
saiyad (shahéd), the malignant spirit of one who 
has met a violent death, for the spirits to rest on. 
This is probably why the vessel of water kept full 
for the use of the spirit for some time after death 


is put up in a tree; why the bones (phdl) after 


eremation must never touch the ground, but 
always be hung up in a tree on their way to the 
Ganges; why a Hindd on a pilgrimage must 


sleep on the ground, and not on a bedstead; and — 


why there are so many spots guar ded by demons 
| where: it is safe to sleep on the ground only. 


. DENZIL IBBETSON in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





| = 4 (The: above note is still of interest, but the whole 
_gubject has since been somewhat elaborately discussed 
in my y Proper Names he Panjobis. Of the above names, 


OPPROBRIOUS NAMES. 


OnE favourite device for averting the jealousy 
of the godlings is to give a child a name which 
conveys a contemptuous meaning: thus, if a 
parent has lost one child by small-pox, he will 
probably give the next child one or other of the 
following depreciatory names :— 


(1) Mara, bad. (2) Rullig or Ralda, explained 
to mean jis kd patd nahin hat (1. e., a person who 
can't be fonnd, or who has wandered: in the 
south-west of the Panjab, at any rate, rudlen 
means ‘ wander’). 
a village. (4) Chéhrd, scavenger. (5) Chhittar, 
an old shoe. (6) Chhaja, as worthless as a chhiij, 
or winnowing basket. (7) Ghasité, trailed along 
the route. (8) Natht, having a nath (nose-ring) 
in his nose. The last requires some explanation. 
If a man has lost several male children, the nose 
of the nest born is pierced, and a nose-ring | 
inserted in order that he may be mistakenfora — 
girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits. | 

A son is also clothed very shabbily if several — 
of his elder brothers have died, no doubt because 
it is hoped that he will thus escape the notice of 
the godlings, 

Musalmans also shave the ehild’s head, leaving 
only a single lock on one side, called ‘pir ki 
sukh,? or propitiation of the patron saint; some- 
times, too, they bore the child’s ear, inserting 
a kouwré (shell) as an ear-ring. A full list of 
ema e names would be interesting. 


J. M. que ya 3 in P. N. and a. 1888. 








the first Marti may mean ‘beloved’: Wk it is ‘aaually 


spelt and pronounced Mara, pee a becomes SPRFO™ 
brious, — Ep.] 


(3) Ktvid, like the sweepings of 
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MISCELLANTIOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY THE LATE RAO BAHADUR P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A,, M.R.A.S., F.R.HLS. 


(Continwed from p, 118.) 
The Iuscriptions, 


w\ROCEEDING then to the ‘inscriptions, I propose to record them in the order of their dates. 
Ag the collection is still eontinued, we shall have to insert later on in the series such of 


them as may be hercafter found to come between, according to their dates. 
| I. 
Puravari Inscription, 335 M. EK. 


The earliest of the inscriptions with me which is yet to be published is one dated 335 in the 
Malabar era. It is found on the northern side of a mandapam in front of the old temple 
at Puravari-Chaturvédimangalam already referred to in another paper. It runs thus: 

age Tamil. 

No. —..14 , aeons 

41 Tamil. 
Text.!6 


pu [Svasti Sri Kollam-t6n [pi 339 ra=indinn=cdirime=indu Idapa-nayiru Koéttir=ina 
mummudi-chélana- 


Qlir Kurunikudi Tiru-maru-marpandn Puravari VinnagarsAlvarkku  nittal 
| nimantam=Achandira-tirafi-chelvataka nim vitta nilam=ividu Ivvir en nilam 
Uttama-riman-kalukku terku kallarai- | 


“3 kku mékku (vadakku-6ri-kkalukku) : , , Vitai-arivalukku 
4 Ki(lakku) nank=ellai nadu[vil  nilam mukkini-] 


8 yum. Uttama-riman-kilukku vadakku A(ru)vitaikku mékku chattu-mukkattukku 
kilakkn nedun- 


6 tu(ru)valukku terku  Tnnank=cHaiyil naduvil tavaral nilam kaniyum aka nilam 
orumivam mérpadi-ytril Sankara vidangan Ivv=Alvirku tiry-vamudukku 
Schandire-tirati-chel- 7 | 


7 vatiike: vita nilam Ivyttr oru-ptivil chéruda vayar-ka- 
@ilukku vadakku kilakku Pii-muyaikku (terkum) Wafnebi-nattu-kundu-(ni-) 
Slam X X Naichisvaram=udaiyir déva-dinam Piravaraikku mérkum Indnk-el- 


fe A 

10 lai = naduvu nilam  arai-mAvarai-kkiniyum  Iru-pévil nilam Arrukku mékkn 
| Anavaratan-vayarkalukku te vku kundaraikku kilakku ~Vepparaikku — 
vadakku Innank=ellai uaduvu kidanda nilan- | 


a] kini-yaraikkiniyum ike nilam oru mivum ~~ Ivy=iru- 
12 voGnu)m Innila[m] Irandu [mivum kai-Ix] kondu Ttu chem-. 
AS pilum vetti-kkolkavenru Tiru-ppadiyilé nir-vartto-kkudattém = _Ivv=Alvar 








3 See Some Harly Sovercigne of Triuancore, ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 257. bie + ceeks, ' | | 
lt The number abova the line gives the serial number of this new series and the one below the number 
in my register. | | Oo ag he aes | 
.~ 18. The word above the line indinates the characters and the one below the language of the inscription, = 
y.. 4 The stones bearing this inseription having been disturbed, the text has been reconstructed by bringing 
together bits of sentences ongraved on stones now standing apart from one another. 
"AU Square brackets indicate words supplied and the s.nall ones those indistinct and doubtful, 


d 
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SS 
14 kanmikalukku kur ahkudi Tiru-maru-mirpanum Sat kara-vidanhganum Lyvsiruvd{m] 
Ivai kurunkudi Tiru-maru-marpan eluttu Sankara vidangan Vijai-ydran=avaikk: 


si-rama- 





en Tirukkai-eluttu Ippadz arivén vidanhgan 
16 fkaran ejuttu — Tppa[di]. 
Translation. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite to the year535 after the appearance of Kollam, 
I, Tirumarumarpan of Kurunkudi (living) in Kéttar alias Mummudi-Chélanalltir, make g 
gift of the following land, to support, as long as the moon and the stars last, the daily abla one 
to the god Vinnagar Alvar of Puravari, viz.,mylandnamed * * * , measuring mukhkéni, 
situated in this village, and within these four boundaries, wz., to the south of the Uttamara.- - 
man channel, to the west of Kalarai, to the north of Vadakku Erikkaél, and to the east of 
Vitaiyarival; and also my land called Tavarai, measuring kdni, situated in this village and 
within these four boundaries, viz., to the north of the Uttamardman channel, to the west of 
Aruvidai, to the east of Chattumukkam, and to the south of Nedunturuval: the totat making 
one md of land; and I, San kara-Vidangan of the same place, make a gift of the following lands 
to furnish rice to this Alvin, as long as the moon and the stars last, viz., the land (eases o) 
aracimévaraikkam among the one crop lands of this village situated avi these 4 boundaries, 
viz., to the north and east of the Sérnta Vayarkal ( = Field-Stone), to the south of Ptimurai, 
to the west of Nafichinattu Kundunilam and Pirdvarai belonging to the temple of Naichi- 
Svaramudaiyir, and also the land (measuring) kdniyaraikkant among the double-crop lands 
situated within the following four boundaries; viz, to the west of the river, to the south of 
Anavaratan.Vayarkal, to the east of Kundarai, and to the north of Vepparai, making a total 
cf one md; both of us solemnize the gift by pouring water at the holy steps and wish this 
gift to be entered in copper-plate. Thus do we, Tirumarumirpan of Kurunkudi and Sai kara- 
Vidangan, make this gift to. the servants of this A lvay. — Witness whereof our hands: 
Tirumarumarpan of Kuraakudi (signature), Sankara-Vidaigan (signature), Sri- Senay, on 
behalf of Vijaiytran Sabha (holy signature), Thus do I know, Vidahgan Sahkaran.’ 


| Unbounded must have been the self- -complaisance of the two good men of those ees 
Tirumarumirpan and ‘Sankara-Vidangan, as they wended their way back from the temple after 
haying thus satisfied themselves of the security and permanence of their charitable endowment 
for all time to come. Yor, little could they have then dreamt that the very stones. bearing 
the inscription would come to be pulled asunder and displaced so completely in a subsequent 
structure as to tax our ingenuity and patience inthe attempt to piece together and find oat 
the meaning of their lithic document. The stones as they are now found forming the 
basement of the mandapam give but a chaos of words that do not at all run into one another; 
and it is by suitable transpositions of their sections that we have beer able to extract any 
sense out of them, As for the endowment itself, let us hope that the publication of this 
document will produce no needless qualms of conscience in those who now enjoy the property, 
no doubt on good anthority and long possession. As regards the donors, both appear to have 
been men of Kurunkudi or Tirukkuruitkudi inthe Tinnevelly District, but long settled in 
Kottar, Neither of their names, Tirumarumdrpan: (meaning one with the goddess of fortune-in 
‘his breast) and Vidatgan (meaning the unwrought), isnow in current use. That one of the 
witnesses to the deed bears the name of the second donor inverted, Vidatgan Sankaran, would 
‘prove that the second donor at least was not without issue, and that in all probability the two 
donors were brothers, so that the siguature of the son of the second was taken as sufficient 
evidence of the consent of the family to their free gift. Nothing else can we now know 
about these generous Vaishnavas of that day. Nor do we know any ehiae of that Sri-Riman 
whose holy signature on behalf of the village association was held suflicient to indicate his 
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acceptance of the gift on the part of the temple authorities, In all probability, he was the 
Brahman manager of the shrine or the head of the temple servants. Neither of Vaaet nor 
of the Nafichis varamudaiyir temple mentioned in the document have I succeeded tn gathering 
any information. 


It is remarkable that the system of land measurement followed is the one that since the days 
of Rijarija seems to have been in use in the Tanjore District, Jt is initself a wonderful system. 
ee Ale’ ¢ a. APM nt ‘ nn ba ~ J 1 1 1 ] Z 
I; dividesa véli equal to 64 acres!8 into a series of primary fractions 5, 5, 3, sa oy gy a 
y 5) 4? Q: Te’ aX Si)’ and 
1 | at} > anyy + any . a 7a : 1 
35) then into a further series of secondary fractions being 350 of the above series, and again 


a * ; 1 : 
into a tertiary series of BoD of the second, and so on, so thata hil kil mundtri ofa vélt would cover 


nothing more than an intinitesimal portion of space measuring but eo of a square inch. 
240 


That the lands in Nifichinid must have been surveyed for revenne purposes in this fine systeu 
.. is ely s Orn, E . * . ’ 

of measurement sometime before 385 M. H., the date of our present inscription, 1s proved by the 

description of the extent of the land endowment in terms of thatsystem. The four pieces said to 


have been granted meas ured one mé which in current measurement would make = of an acre 


or 823 cents or 25 purus of land, It will be curious to know when and by whom this Tanjore 
method of Revenue Survey was sntroduecd and carried out in South Travancore, It seems to 
wwe probable that it must have been due to some of the successors of Rijaraja, who conquered 
and ruled over South Travancore and Tiunevelly in the previous century. No trace of this 
system is discoverable in places nearer Trevandram, nor does it now obtain currency either in the 
Madura or in the Tinnevelly Districts, proving thereby (1) that even in the palmiest days of the 
greatest modern Chéla power, places about Trevandvam or north Vénid were not subject to 
foreign sway, and (2) that the Chola power did uot last long enough in places to the south of 
Madura to enable their system of lund measurement to take voot in the country. » 


. On the use of the curious word edir (opposite) in the expression “ the year opposite the 
year 335 after the appearance of Kollam,’ about which there has been an apparently endless 
controversy, we shall comment on & future oceasion, as in this ease there is not the confusing 
double year notation which has given rive to it ‘After the appearance of Kollam ’’ does not 
necessarily mean after the foundation of a town called Kollam — appearance being scarcely an 
apt word to designate the construction of a city. It may mean here nothing more than “after 
the reckoning by Kollam years came into use 2? We may, perhaps, note in passing that the king 
of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Vira-Ravivarman whose name we meet 
with in the following year in an inseription’? on the walls of this very temple. . 

| II. 

Kottar Inscription, 392 M. E. | 
The next record in the order of date is one engraved on the southorn wall of a mandapam 
in front of the Chélapnram temple in Kottar, We have already referred to this shrine founded 


lt i 
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7 A good deal of confusion seems to prevail with regard to the unit of measurement in the Tanjore system. 
Both Winslow and Dr, Hultasch (seu foot-note No, 4, page ga, Vol, L, of South-Indian Inscriptions) say that a wu 
is equal to 5 Admit, But the former estimates a vély as being about 5 acres, while according to the table given by 
‘the latter it ought to be ou. Here kant, of course, cannot mean the usual fraction of = Evidently, the Adni 
-which.Dr. Hultasch gives as equal to 100 kuJi must have boen differently estimated in Saka 1296, as an inscription 
of that date, No, 72, Vol. L., gives 62 Pints as making 4,000 kulis, 4. @., 125and not 100 Kulis per bint, This fact 
‘as well ag the diverse oxtent that a kujt may cover according to Winslow, from 1 aquare foot to a square of 12 tect, 
" ‘ would point to the desirablility of sticking to the fractional system in preference to the more modern Dut less Un 
form measurements iu kant and kult. 7 
1 See Soma Early Soveresgna of Travancore, ante, Vol, RXIV. p. 207, 
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in honour of that great and victorious Chéla king Rajéndra alias Kuléttuiga, the hero of 

the Nalingattu Puranit2® It runs thusi-— | 
2 Tamil 

mace Tamil’ 
Text. 

i Svasti Sri Kolla[m] 892 m=fndu :Kali-yuga-varsham ndldyirattu-muanirra orupattélAme . 
Andie 

2 nneedirim=[4jndu viruchchika-nayirran ‘Natchi-nattu  Tirn-kkéttarana Mummndi 

— Chélanallir=n daiyfr-Ra- 


3 jéndra-Chéliswa[ra]mmnudaiya mahi-dévarku .kéttarana Chéla-Kéralapurattu- 
khulatttr Késavansaraisu vai- ; 


4 tta Tirng-nand[a]-vilakkn Onru Ivvilakk=onrukkum Ivan tanta achchu .ettu Ivv=achche 
ettum 


SIk-ké[vi]r-[Siva] Brahmanarém  kaikkondu poliytttake muttimar-chandratitiavar 
cheluttuvém 


‘Translation. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year 892 opposite the Kaliyuga year 4317, the Sun being in 
-Vrigchika (Scorpio), (the following agreement is made): — Késavan Arasu of Kulattor in 
 Kéttar alies Chéla-Kéralapuram arranges for a perpetual lamp to be lit in honour of the 
Mahadéva of the temple of Rajéndrachéliévaram alias the lord of Mummnudi-Chélanallir, 
otherwise known as holy Kéttir in N Afichinadu, and pays for the upkeep of this one lamp 
wight achehu; and we the Siva-Brihmans of this temple, accepting this sum of eight achchu 
given by this man, promise, out of the interest accruing therefrom, to keep up the light without 
default as long as the sun and the moon exist.” OS ; 


But the sun and the moon of the Siva-Brihmans have long been set, 
of light now disturbs the serpents inside. As regards the donor, 
to purge himself of or perchance what blessing to purchase with hi 
-body or success in his trade ? — it is impossible now to find out. That he was no king, though 
he bore the name Arasu, is clear from the way in which he is spoken of by the Siva-Brihmans. 
Ministers of religion generally know how to behave well and will never calla king “this man,” 
particolarly when he pays them achehw or coins of value. Whatever an achchu was worth it 
will be seen that eight of them were enough to yield such interest as to keep up a perpetual 
light. The word used for “ interest ” is poltytitiu (feeding by multiplication), and there can be 
uo doubt that it is from this root that the Malayalam word palisatis derived — the transition 
being marked by polisai, which occasionally turns up in old inscriptions. = ‘ 

But the most curious feature of this document is th 
‘Kottar, This old name seems to have successfully withs 
it with their own denominations. It seems to have been one of the peculiar ways of the Chélas 
of the Pardataka dynasty to commemorate their conquests by altering the names of Villages, 
towns, and provinces so as to fatter their own vanity ; and the consequence was that Chéla 
geography came to suffer as much from the plague-of homonyms as the kings themselves, In 
all probability Kéttar was called Mummudi-Chélanallir — the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chola — in honour of its first Chéla conqueror—R~ajaraja—one of whose birudas was Mummndi. 
On its re-conquest by Rajéndra, it became the seat of ashrine called after that famous emperor, 


_ and was accordingly known as Rajéndrachélisvaram or simply Chéli§varam or Chélapuram. 
The term. Chéla-Kéralapuram 


rm , which at the date of this inscription seems to have been the 
official designation for Kéttar, would seem to suggest that some amicable arrangement subsisted 


and no unwelcome ray 
what sin he was thus seeking 
seight achchu — an heir of his 


e multiplicity of names used for 
tood all the Chéla efforts to supersede 





%” Ante, Vol. XXIV. p, 254. 
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about that time by which the Kérala or Véndd prince enjoyed its possession under the 
suzerainty of the Chélas — a conclusion we have elsewhere®' pointed out as also otherwise 


probable. 


Before passing on to the next inscription with me, I would request my readers to bear in mind 
the nse of the perplexing word edir, or “opposite,” in the phrase recording the date of this deed 
Here it unquestionably means © equal to’? — “the Kollam year 392 equal or corresponding im 
the Kali year 4317.” It may be also well to note in passing that this is a fine ice nes ae the 
Chola style of inscriptions, where the Tamil-Grantha characters are frecly intermixed with the 
Tami] ones. The king of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Sri-Vira-Raman 
Kéralavarman whom our Kadinahkulam record? shews as having been on the throne just — 
three years previously. 

III. 


Kéttar Inscription, 396 M. E. 


The next inscription [ propose to present is one dated 4 years later, and ingeribed on the 
same wall of the same shrine RAjéudra-Chéligvaram. It runs thus: — 
Tamil 
Tamil 





3 
No. -- 
4. 
| Toxt. 
1 Svasti Szri Kollam-ténti 396 m=indu mituna-fdiyirru Nafichinattu-Thukkoéttar=dna 
mummudi-ChélanalltiLy | Udaiyar . 
9 Triséndira-Chéliswaram Udaiya Mahidévar Sri-Koyilir Ajur=ina vikrama 
Cholapandiyapurattu milan Paratan miata Hlundarulu- 


8 vitta Kunram=crinda Pillaiyarku Ivan amurtupadikku tanta achchu 15 


Ivveachchu patinaiichum Ikk6yilir siva Bra- 

4 hmanarén-kaikkondu poliytiitika kai-kkondu  nittal naluri arisi-yuii-kariyamurtuin 
palakai-talaiyi- | 

51 alandu ératiu amurtu Cheyvippdm=ikavum Ippadi muttdtéy?  nittal niman 
tameiks Chandritittavar Cheluttuvdm=ika. | 


Translation. 


“Bail ! Prosperity | In the year 396 after the appearance of Kollam when the sun was 
in Gemini (the following arrangement was made) :— Malan Paratan of Alar alias Vikrama- 
Cholapandiyapuram having given 16 achchu for providing daily oblations to the image of 
Kunram Hrinda Pillaiyar, set up by his mother in the holy temple of Mahidéva of Rajéndrachélis- 
-yvaram alias the lord of Mummudichélanallir, otherwise known as holy Kotfar in Nafichinadu, 
wo the Siva-Brihmans of this temple, accepting this sum of 15 achchu given by this man, shall, 
out of the interest accruing therefrom, meastre out every day on the temple plank™ a ndélc and 
a half of rice and the required vegetables, and, duly cooking?® the same, shall offer them as 
oblation. Thus do we promise to discharge this our daily duty without failure as long as 
the moon and the sun endure.” | | | i 


Here then we have an illustration of the mannor in which idols multiply in temples, 
The good mother of Malan Paratan, anxious to secure special merit in the eyes of her favourite 


ee 


21 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 254. 
22 Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 308, 
28 The y or iv at the ond of this word is an obvious crror. 
% This is probably the plank placed on the door-way of the temple. © 
2 This exprossiun might mean ‘* after submitting the amount to be checked.” 


* 
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deity, seb up an image of Kunram Erinda Pillaiydry or ‘the young divinity who pierced the 
hill,’ meaning of course Subzahmanya with reference to his destruction of the mountain of 
Krauiicha ; and the tempic authorities always encouraged the creation of such sub-shrines ag it 
invariably tended to increase the temple endowments and to enlarge the establishment under their 
control. In this case, the pious son invested 15 achchw for the support of his mother’s favourite 
deity, and since the imterest thereon was enough to fetch every day ononddiand a half of rice 
and vegetables, the amount could not but be regarded as considerable. Even at 12 per cent, 
15 achehu could not have yielded as interest more than 1°8 aehchu per year, which, putting aside 
the vegetables, was found enough to purchase 649 ndéJis of rice or over 26 paras of paddy, assam- 
ing the ndédé of 896 M. I. to have corresponded to a ndéfi of our own times. The achchu here 
referred to therefore must have been a gold coin certainly worth more than 10 of our modern 
depreciated rupees. Unlike the two previous donors, Paratan appears to have been a native of 
South Travancore itself, as Altir, his native village, is a well-known locality in the Ernoil 
Taiiuka, or, as it was then called, Ranasinganallir. The term Vikramachélapaindiyapuram 
used as a synonym of Alir is of course another illustration of the persistent Cléla policy of 
cresting & geographical nomenclature to suit their own vanity. The language of this and the 
previous inscription being in excellent Tami], we have to suppose either that there were abont 
this time learned men attached to the temple to draft out such documents, or that the 
great Chola conquest of Nafichinad tended to the spread of general knowledge and learning. 
It is hkely that this endowment was made like the previous one in the reign of Sri-Vira- 
Raman Kéralavarman of the Kadinangulam inscription,2é 








ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. I. &. ; GOTTINGEN ‘ 
(Conchuted from Vol. XXV. wp. 294.) 


Locality of the Era. 


Tau earliest genuine inscription, the date of which is explicitly referred to the Saka era, 
is the Badimi cave inscription of 8. 500, of the time of the Western Chalukya Man galigvara and 
his elder brother Kirtivarman I, No. 13 of my chronological list ;} and the list containg 
altogether 16 dates of the Western Chalukyas of BAdAmi, the latest of which is No. 89 of 
S. 679, of the reign of Kirtivarman II. We next have 30 dates? of the Rashtraktitas of 
Malkhéd and the Gujarat branches of the Rishtraktta famil y, the first of which is N 0.87 of 
S. 675, of the time of Dantidurga, and the last No. 89 of 8. 904, which records the day on 
which Indra IV, died. Following upon the inscriptions of the Rashtrakitas, the inscriptious 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana furnish 41 dates? of the list, from No. 88 of 8. 902, 
of the time of Taila II., to No. 198 of §. 1106, of the time of Sédméévara IV.4 Contempora- 
neous with some of these dates, we also have 9 dates of the Kalachuryas of Kalyana, the 


earliest of which is No, 175 of 8.1079, of the time of Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and the 


a ee 
paper to an untimely end. 











26 The unfortunate death of this valued Native contributor has brought this 


1 Among the dates Nos. 1-12 there are three (of S. 169, 272 (?), and 388) from spurious Western Ganga and 
three (of S. 400, 415, and 417) from spurious Gurjara inscriptions. The earliest date of the list from a penaing 
Western Ganga inscription is No. 62 of §. 809. | 


_ 4 The chronologicai list actually gives 35 dates, but three of them (Nos, 54,35 and 61) are reckonod here as 
belonging to the Silfras, and one (No. 79) to the Western Gangas, while one (No. 60) is not authentic. 


8 The number would have been much larger if the Western Chilukyas had dated all their inscriptions in years of - 


the Saka era. But Vikramiditya VI. mostly used an era of his own, the so-called Chalukya-Vikrama-varsha or 


oe | Chélukya-Vikrama kita, or, in other words, had his inscriptions dated in regnal years; and this practice of quoting 
, regnal (and Jovian) years only has beou largely followed by his successors (as well as by the Kalachuryas). | 


4 A later date for this king is furnished by the inscription quotcd under No, 137, which, as I now learn, 


of SiméévaraIV., dated in $ LLL (not 1011). ae 


Yoo: at all 
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latest. No. 197 of S. 1105, of the time of Sihehana.d The next dynasty to be mentioned 
is that of the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra of which the list gives no less than 31 dai tes, frou 
No. 189 of S$, 1025, of the time of Ballila T., to No. 274 of 8. 1208, of the time of Nara- 
sitiha ITI. And another family which is weil represented in the list is that of the Vadavas; 
for we first have 5 dates of the Yadavas of the Séuna country, the earliest of which is No. &s 
of §. 922, of the time of Bhillama II, and the latest No. 168 of 8. 1063 (for 1064), of the time 
of the Mahdsdmania Séunadéva, and afterwards 82 dates of tho Vadavas of Dévagiri, from 
No. 207 of S. 11138, of the time of Bhillama, to No. 277 of S, 12 27, of tho time of Ramachandra, 


The history of the dynasties, hitherto mentioned, has been told from their inser iptions lw 
Dr. Fleet, in his Dynasties of the Nanurese Distiitets of the Bombay Presidency. FP rocecding to 
the great feundatory familics, trented of in the same work, we first haye 2] dates of the 
Silaras (or Sil4vas, or Silah4ras). Hieven of thei are from inserip tions of the Sildras of the 
Northern Konkan,’ from No. 54 of 8. 7 65 (P), of the time of Pullagakéi , to No, 201 of 8 1109, 
of the time of Apariaditya; one, No. 98 of S, 930, is from an inser pion of Rattaraja, a Sildra 
of the Southern Konkan; and 9 dates ave from inscriptions of the Sildhdras of the Deccan, 
from No. 120 of 8. 980, of the time of Marasithha, to No. 210 of $. 1114, of the time of 
Bhoja Il. Ofthe Rattas of Saundatti there are 7 dates, from No. 88 of S. 902, of the time of 
Sintivarman,’ to No, 233 of 8. 1151 current, of the time of Lakshmidéya II, Of the Sindas 
we have the three dates? No, 91 of 8S. 911 (for 912), of the time of Pulikila, No. 110 of 
8. 955, of the time of Nigiditya, and No. 180 of 8. 1084 (for 1085), of the time of Chavunda IL.; 
of the Kadambas of Hangal the two dates No. 124 of 8. 990, which is of the time of 
Kirtivarman JI, and No. 137 of §. 1111 (not 1011), of the time of Kamadéva: aud of the 
Kadambas of Goal? the one date No. 176 of 8. 1080, of the time of PermAdi-Sivachitta, 
Lastly, of the Guttas of Guttal ane list contains 8 dates, from No. 194 of 8, 1108, which is a 
date of Jéyidéva I., to No. 256 of S. 1185 current, of the time of Gutta III. : 


To the times, covered by the dates which are enumerated in the preceding, also belong 
a number of other dates from the south and the eastern coast of India. Thus the list contains 
10 dates of the Western Gangas or Ganhgas of Gangavadi, the earliest genuine date of 
which is No. 62 of 8. 809, of the time of Satbyavikya- Riiouai caries Pe manndi. and. 
the latest No. 87 of 8. 899, of the time of Satyavakya-Koleinivarma-Richamalla-Permanadi. 
Of Anantavarman Chédagahgadéva, one of the Hastern Gangas of Kalinganagara,!! the list 
gives four dates, from No. 183 of 8.999 to No, 160 of S, 1057. We also have four dates of 
the Hastern Chalukyas,!2 from No. 78 of S. 867, of the time of Amma II., to No. 159 of 
S. 1056 (for 1055 current ?), of the time of Kuldttuiiga Chédadéva II.; three dates of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Worangal, viz., No. 179 of S. 1084, of the time of Rudradéva, and 
Nos, 284 and 247 of §. 1153 and S. 1172 current, of the time of Ganapati; and three dates, 
| Nos, 241, 242 and 244 of 8 . 1160, 1161, and 1165, a king Rajardjadéva, who may belong 
to the Chola dynasty. 130 





5 The list contains two later dates which profess to be taken from Kalachurya inscriptions, No. 200 of 3. 1108, 
and No, 204 of 8. 1110 current; but these dates belong toa time when the rule of the Kalachuryas apparently had 
come to an end, 

¢ A later date of the same king, No. 278 of S. 1298 (?), is quite incorrect; but dates of the Boyeels dynasty 
which are later than §. 1208 aro furnished by the inscriptions published in Ep. Caen Part I. | 

7 To these also belongs the date No. 56 of Maimvinidévarija, the year of which Dr. Flect now takes to be 8. 982 
(not 782), 

8 An earlier date, No. 60 of g. 797, of the time of Prithvirdma, is by De Fleet regarded aS 7 aialy not | 
authentic, so far, at least, as Prithyirdma is concerned. 

_ § The two dates Nos, 80 and 81, of 8. 872 current and 872 expired, which profess to be of the time of the Sinda 
Permadi I., are by Dr. Fleot considered quite impossible dates. | 
WW Of the KAdlambas of Goa we cea es 5 dates! in whieh the era of the Kaliyaga is sided (from K. 4270 toK. 4348). 

11 Harlier Gangas of Kalinganagara use an era of their own. 

42 Some of the Hastern Chalukya eee ara dated in regnal years, ‘but the majority of them give no years 


peat ee Saka dates of Chola kings I have given in Zp, Ind. Vol. ay. P. 088, 
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Of the first half of the 13th century of the Saka era we have remarkably few dates. After 
the middle of the 13th centary a largo number of dates is furnished by the inscriptions of the 
kings of Vijayanagara. Of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara we have 82 dates, from No, 282 
of S. 126] (for 1262), of the time of Hlarihara I., to No. 821 of S$. 1392, of the time of 
Virlipaksha I. Of the second dynasty there are 28 dates, from No. 323 of $8. 1430 (for 143)),: 
of the time of Krishnardya, to No. 856 of §. 1488, of the time of SadiSivariya..4 And of the 
third dynasty (of Karnita) we have 9 dates, the first of which is No. 859 of 8. 1497, of the 
time of Sriranhgariya I., and the last No. 371 of $8. 1566, of the time of Srirahgariya LI. 
The other dates of the same or later times, which it is unnecessary to ennmerate in detail, are 
mostly from records of the Nayakas of Vélur, of the kings of Maistir and Coorg, and of the 
Sétupatis of Ramnad. 





The dates mentioned in the above comprise about four-fifths of the whole list. All these 
and about 60 other dates from inscriptions of subordinate chiefs and from private records are 
from that part of India which, speaking generally, would be south of @ straight line, drawn 
from the mouth of the Narbada on the west to the mouth of the MahAnadi on the 
east,'® excepting perhaps the extreme sonth of the peninsula. In that part of India, therefore, 
the Saka era is shewn by the dates collected to have been principally used, and there we find 
the earliest dates which are distinctly referred to it. But we have a few dates to prove that, 
from comparatively early times, the era occasionally was used, sometimes by the side of 
local eras, also in other and widely distant parts of India. Thus the date of the second Pragasti 
of Baijnith, No. 45, of apparently ‘S. 726, is from the extreme north of India, where, to judge 
from the date of the first Pragasti of Baijnith, people ordinarily used the Saptarshi era. The 
Dédgadh inscription of Bhéjadéva of Kananj!® in the body of the inscription is fully dated 
according to the Vikrama era, but at the end the expired years (784) of the Saka era also 
are given. The date No. 68 of S. 836 is from Bastern Kathiivad ; the date No. 161 of S. 1059 
from the Gaya district of Bengal, and the date No, 227 of 6.114] from the Tipperah district 
of the same province. In the Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. p. 45, Dr. Hultzsch 
has published a copper-plate inscription from Assam, dated in &. 1107; and inthe Journal, 
Beng. As. Soc, Vol. XLITI. P. I. p. 822, there is a copper-plate inscription from Chittagong, 
with the date Sak-dbddh 1165. Finally, the chronological list also gives some dates from 
Cambodia, the earliest of which is No. 18 of &. 546 (from an inscription which also contains 


the date No. 14 of 8S. 526), and five dates from Java, the earliest of which is No. 85 of 8. 654, 
and the latest No. 290 of S$. 1295. 


NWomenclature of the Era. 


What strikes one at once in looking over the dates of the lists, and what distinguishes 


these dates in a remarkable manner from those of the other principal eras,!’7 is this that, with 
i 

14 The year of the date No. 858, which is given as 1192 or 1482, probably is really 1485. 

15 Ante, Vol. NX. p. 404, I have stated that, speaking generally, down to about A. D. 1300, the use of the 
Vikrama era was confined to that portion of India which would be included by straight lines drawn from the mouth | 
of the Narbada to Gay4, from Gaya to Delhi, and from Delhi to the Runn of Cutch, and by the line of coast from 
the Runn of Cutch back to the mouth of the Narbadé, Towards the west, therefore, the Vikrama era would 
appear to have been used north of the Narbad4 and the Saka era south of that river. More towards the east the 
parts of India in which the two eras are principally used are separated by the tract of country in which during 
the 11th and 12th centuvies A, D, we find the Kalachuri-Chédi era employed. | 

16 See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 28, No. 390, 

iv OF 828 Vikrama dates of inscriptions, known to me, only 72 are explicitly referred to the Milava-Vikrama era. 
Of 74 Gupta-Valabht dates, at the utmost 7 or 8 are (by the expressions Gupt-dnvaydndi nripa- 
kulasy=4bhivivarddhamint, Gupta-prahabd ganandi vidhdya, Guptindin killa 2. . » Gupta-nripardjya-bhukiauw 
and G[au]pié ?) more or less distinctly referred to the Gupta era, and only 5 of the latest dates contain the 
technical phrases Palibhi-saisvat and Vulabhi-sttiz, Of 41 dates which, some of them with more or less probability, — 
; have been referred to the Kalachuri-Chédi era, only four dates (of the years 893, 896, 898 and 910) contain the 
-. ‘phrase Kalachuri-sahvatsare, two dates (of the years 919 and 983) have Chédi-sarivat, and in one date (of the year 

992), which is in verse, the era is denoted by the expression Chédi-dishta, In the 20 dates which — here, also, with | 
- mnoTe or less probability — have been assigned to the Harsha cra, the name of thiy era is nowhere alluded to, » 


saitamandin ragyé 


os | Baka-varshéshv=atitishw, is given ante, Vol. VIL. p. 112. 
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:nsignificant exceptions, all are explicitly referred to the era to which they belong. Of 
the 400 dates of my chronological list only five do not contain the word Saha or its derivative 
Sika. And even as regards these five dates, the absence of the word Naka from the two dates 
No. 28 of S. 589 and No. 299 of S. 1817, which are in verse, may be said to be due to the 
exigencies of the metre ;'* the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether carclessly worded and 
js, moreover, from a spurious record ; the reading of the date No. 54, ‘samva [765],’ is somewhat 
doubtful; and in the date No. 199, which I have given as ‘ sasivates 1107,’ the word saihuate 
is preceded in the original by one or two effaced aksharas which might well be taken to 
represent the word Saka. 


Now, among the various expressions, employed by the writers to indicate what era they are 
‘ollowing.® there are five which are prineipally used. They are Saka (or Sakanripa)-kéla,?! 
Saha-varshéshusatitéshu, Sakanripa-kal-dtita-smbvatsara, the simple Suke-varsha, and the phrase 
Sdlivdhana-saka or some modification of it. , 


Saka-kala,22 ‘the time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas, or Saka king or kings), occurs 
frst in the Western Chalukya date No. 16 of S. 5382, where it stands in the Nominative case 
and is followed by the Nominative paiicha varsha-satdni dvdtrin(trih)sdni, We also have Sala- 
tlh, without a word for ‘year,’ in No, 117 of S. 973; Sakakdla-sahvatsara in No, 38 of 
& 631 and No. 87 of 8. 673 (here with vyattta) ; Sakahdla-gat-dbddh in No. 45 of 8. 726 (?); 
Yaka-kdlaigal=varshoh in No. 71 of 8. 840; Sakanripa-halé (swhpragaté), without a word for 
‘year,’ in No, 65 of 8. 824; Sukanripa-kdlasya, without a word for ‘year, in No, 220 of 8.1181; 
and Sahanrips-hdldd=drabhya (varshéshu . . » nédveittéshu) in Nos, 206 and 210 of 8, 1112 
and 1114. Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, ydté kdlé Sakdudm, without a word for 
‘year, in the date No, 24 of S. 589, from Cambodia; Saka-kaléshu=attiéshu, without a word for 
‘year,’ in No. 60 of 8. 797; Suka-bdldd=gat-doddndm in No. 77 of 8. 867; Sakivantpdla- 
hdlamah, without a word for ‘year,’ in No, 89 of 8. 904; Saka-kdlasya bhitpatau, without a 
word for ‘year’ in No, 125 of 8. 991; Sukabhipdla-hdlasya (with varsha) in No, 172 of 8. 1075; 
and Saka-nripasya kdlé (varshéshu vrittéshu ) in No, 279 of 8. 1235, : 


-‘Saka-varshéshv-atitéshu,‘when . . . years ofthe Saka (or Sakas,or Saka years) had 
passed,’ or ‘after the expiration of . . Saka years, occurs first and is chiefly used in the 
inseriptions of the Western Chalukyas of Bidimi. The earliest genuine date of the list” 
which contains this phrase is No. 26 of 8. 611, and the latest No. 171 of 8, 1073. Instead of 
atitéshu we occasionally, in altogether five dates, have samatitéshu, vyatitéshu, atikrduiéshu and 
qatéshu ; and three inscriptions from Java have the compound Sakavarsh- dita, Before ‘S. 1000 
the expressions grouped under this head occur in 16 dates, and after 8. 1000 in 6 dates the 
years of three of which (No. 168 of 8. 1065, No, 171 of 5. 1073, and No, 267 of 8. 1199) 


have been shewn to be really current years. 
en 
18 A third similar date is that of the Trivandrum inscription of Sarv4igandtha, of the [Saka] year 1296, which 
also is in verse; seo Bp. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 208, Thatin the inscriptions from Cambodia there are several dates (in 
verse) which contain neither a reference to the era employed in them nor even & word for ‘year,’ has been stated 
ate, Vol, EXTYV, p. 181, note 1. —— | | | 
19 The date No, 199 is from an inscription of the Silara Apariditya, and another inscription of the same Apard- 
ditya (date No. 201) undoubtedly has the phrase Saka-satzvatu, That the word saziwat, without Saka, is used to 
denote years of the Saka era, when a date, after having been given in words, is repeated in figures, will be shewn 
below, ore : 
2 My remarks hero throughout refer to those dates only of which I have been able to ascertain the exact 
wording, about 800 dates of my chronological list, commencing with the earliest genuine date No, 18 of 8. 500. — 
- With what follows, compare Dr, Fleot’s valuable paper ‘ On the Nomenclature of the principal Hindu eras,’ ante, 
Vol. SIL. p. 207 ff, a : rr a ee 
 - 2 Tn a few dates avanipdla, bhdpdla and bhdpati are substituted for nyipa, especially in verse. 
_ 2 Compare the corresponding expressions Mdlava-hila and Gupta-prabila (equivalent to Gupta-kdla) in dates 
. of the Vikrama and Gupta eras. In some dates Saka-kdla must be translated by ‘ year (or years) of the Sake era,’ 
8 A Western Chalukya date of §, 608, not included in the chronological list, which also contains the phrase 


a 
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Sakanripa-kal-Atita-sarhvatsara,*4 ‘years passed since the time (or of the era) of thu. 
Saka king (or kings),’ we meet first in the date No, 38 of S. 679, which is from an inscriptior: 
one of the Rashbraltitas of Gujarit, and of the 46 dates which contain the phrase half the 
rumber are from inscriptions of the RAshtrakita dynasty. Three other dates, instead of 
nZ1.Géta, have héal-@hraénta ; one has atita-kdla, and two omit the word saihvaisara; two have 
sthabhtpdal-dhrénta-smvatsara, one has Sakanripa-kdl-dlitair=svarsha-sataih, and one Sakanripa- 
4l-Gitté éué25 The latest of the dates which contain any of these expressions is No. 221 ot 
S, 1135, and of atotal of 56 dates 45 are earlier and 11] later than 8.1000. Theyears of two of 
-liese dates (No, 107 of 8. 948 and No. 140 of 8. 1032) have ben shewn to be current years, 


Saka-varsha” (without aifta),‘ the year of the Saka (or Sakas)’ or ‘ Saka year’ oceurs first 
'n the date No, 72 of ‘SS. §51, from a Rishtralktita inscription. Itis mostly used in Inscription: 
~he language of which is Kanarese, where we have Saka-varsha (or -varasha, or -varusha), 
Salut-varshan (or -varushain), Saka-varshada, Srimat-Suhuvarsha, Sri-Sakavarusha, Sob etjarit 
ty udaya-Sabavarsha, etc. In Sanskrit inscriptions, where the expression is used comparatively 
ws ee we have Saha-varsha-, Sak a-varshé and Sri-Sakavarshé, and also Saka-vurshé variamdgauc 
» pravartamainé (in No. 260 of 8. 1175 euvired and No. 296 of S S. 1807 expired), and Saku. 
ivehdidwtrabhaya™ (in No, 240 of 8.1160 current). Counting eigee dates of the list of which 
| know the exact wording, I find that the phrase occurs 47 times between 8. 1000 and §, 1260, 
L7 times before $. 1000, and 18 times after 8S. 1200, 


Disregarding as suspicious the two dates Nos. 187 and 193 of S. 1095 and 8. 1108, we 
ind the name Salivahana, for which in verse we also have Salivaha, for the first time in the 
“ate No. 265 of S$. 1194, from an inscription of the Devagiri- -Yidava Rimachandra, and have 
it also in the date No. 269 of 8.1200, from an inscription at Sravana-Belgola, and in the date 
No. 275 of 8. 2212, which is from another inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Rimachandra. 
After that we meet it again in the date No. 283 of 8, 1276, from an inscription of Bukkariya 1. 
of Vijayanagara, and from that time it occurs frequently, especially inthe imscriptions of the 
second dynasty of Vijayanagara, butalso in those of other rulers of Southern India. In prose, the 
pluases made use of are Sélivdhana-saka (also with srt- or Srt-jaydbAyudaya-nripa- prefixed to it), 
Nailivihana-sakavarsha (also with sri-, or értyjaydbhyudaya-, or Ssrivijaydbhyudaya-), and 
Sdlivdhana-sak-dbddh (in No. 394 of § Apia ; In verse we have Sahk-dbdé Sélivdhasya (in No. 293 
of 8. 1801, etc.) grt-Sdliv@hé gaté sdhé (in No. 302 of S. 1321), and Sélivdhana-nirnita-saka- 
sarsha Cin No, 340 of S. 1460).28 This last expression shews that the sense, which the Ee 
sGlicthana-saka and Sdlivéhana-sakavarsha came to convey toa Hindu, was that of ‘ the year 
ofthe era of (or established by) Silivihana,’ but it may be doubted whether this meaning wag 
distinctly present to the minds of those who first used the phrases. I rather believe that the 
name of SalivAhana, as that of a personage famous in Sonthern India, was prefixed to the 
ordinary Saké and Saka-varshé, ‘ in the Saka year,’ simply in imitation of the nameof Vikramé- 
ditya in the Vikrama dates, and feel sure that the addition of the name to the current phrases 


ee 





= 


** T give this separately, because it is a more technical and standing phrase than the expressions enumerated 
wider Rolie Alla, Ts dates of the Vikrama era we have a corresponding phrase (Vihkraradrkanyi pa-hal- Atlta-sarivat- 
eras Hast in a Kachchhapaghita inseription of V.1151; ante, Vol, XV. p. 209. . 
io ive. 197 of S. 1105, where the word dak? clearly is used in the seuse of ‘year’; sce ante, Vol. KIX. p. 24. 
“We have no corresponding technical phrase Vilirama-varsha; but from about the beginning of the 


Tath ¢ REHEGES, of the Vikrama era we frequently 4 in Vikrama dates find samuel . . . vavehd or cu . . . varshé, 
with tue figures for the years between saved or sath and va ‘shi?, and here the terms saved and sah undoubtedly 
Hc Me a to refer the dates to the Vikrama era, as distinguished from the & poke era. , 


* Lore Saka-varsha can only mean ‘the commencement of the Saka era. | 
3 In an inseription of 8. 1563 (for 1569) in Hp. Carn. Part I. p. 66, No, 108, we also have Séleudhan-fhhye 
‘akt, and in dates of manuseripts varshd Silivihana-janmatah. According to Bhdanagar Inser. p, 155, an Udaypur 
inscription of V.1779e28, 1685 has Saka a-varisasya Slivthana-bhaiipatih, but this can hardly be correct. That the 
phrase ‘ivdhana-sake, in quite modern times, is - confined to the seuth of India. is shown by sore dates, : 
siven in my pare ou tho | Saptarshi era, ante, Vol, . p. 152. 


«+ 
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was especially suggested by the dates of the Chaulukyas of Anhilvad,2® with whom we Mane 
the Yadavas of Dévagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Silivahana, to have been in loge 
gontact. | 

In addition to these standing phrases, which are used in abont 200 ont of 300 dates, we 
have a variety of other expressions which are employed more rarely. Those of them tint 
scour chicfly in prose may be grouped under the heads of Neka-nripatt ( or Sahanripa )-surt- 
satsura, the simple Sehké, and Saka-sainvat, 

Sakanripati-sazhvatsara, ‘ years of the Saka king (or kings),’ we have in the Wester: 
Chalukya date No. 17 of S. 584, Salanripati-samvatsara-gatéshu . . « atitéshu; and Sata- 
wrigd-suivatsara@ i No. 49 of 8. 785 and No. 90 of S 904, Sekanripa-smiwvalsaréshu ., 
ryatiléshu ov gatéshe, and in No. 214 of 8.1117, where (against the rules of grammar) the 
text hus Sukanrtpa-sanvatsaram=irabhya 2° Instead of saivatsara the (poctical) word wide is 
used in No, 227 of 8. 1141, where we have Seka-nripatér=atitd abddh (as well as in the Spurivuy 
Western Chalukya date No. 10 of &. 411, which has Suhkanrip-dbdéshu . . . vyatitéshw). 


8aké we find first, in verse, in the date No. 25 of 8, 5983! from Cambodia, and afterwards 
in the prose dates No. 190 of 8. 1096, No. 263 of 8. 1193, and No, 372 of §. 1570; and, with 
wate, in No. 298 of §. 1818. Instead of it, we have Saka in Nos. 287 and 238 of 8. 1157 and 
1158, and (in a compound and in verse) in No, 317 of 8. 1855; and Sehke in No. 243 af 
$. 1162, No, 258 of ‘S. 1182, No. 254 of S. 1183, No. 276 of S. 1222, and No, 277 of 8. 1227 
(here written Sdsu). Since, with the exception of No. 238, sri-Saka 1158 varshi, and No. 253, 
sri-Salu 1182 varshé, none of these dates contains any separate word for ‘year,’ Saké, as well 
as Saka and Saku, can only be translated by ‘in the Saka year.’ 

- Baka-sarhvat, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs rarely, and is apparently foreign to the south of 
India.22 We find itin the dates Nos. 67 and 68 of 5S. 882 and 8386, which are both from 
Gujarit; in No. 56 of 6. 982 (not 782), from an inscription of the Sildras of the Northern 
Kohkan; and in Nos. 126 and 166 of §. 991 and 1063 (for 1064), two dates of the YAdavas 
of Séunadésa. Itis also used, when the date is repeated in figures, in the date No. 174 of 
S. 1078 of the Stldra Mallikarjuna. Instead of it, we have Saka-scmivatu in thedate No. 201 of 
8. 1109 of the Sil4ra Aparidditya, and perhaps also in the date of the same king No. 199 of 
8.1107. The fuller expression Saka-smhvatsara would seem to occur only in the date No. 246 
of 8. 1171 of the Dévagiri-Yddava Krishna. | 

The expressions which remain occur almost exclusively in verse. The most common of 
them, in the order in which they appear first, are Suk-dddé, Sdiké, Sdk-dbdé, and Saka-vaisaré,. 


Sak-4bdé, ‘in the year of the Saka ( or Sakas),’ we find, everywhere in verse, in the dates 
No. 19 of 8. 548 from Cainbodia, No. 152 of 8. 1045, No. 161 of 8. 1059, No. 899 of 8, 1815, 
and No, 3800 of S$, 1817. In verse we also have Sakasy=dbdé in No. 310 of 8S, 1346, Sakdbda- 
bhaji samey? in No. 286 of 8, 1236, and Sak-didéshu gatéshu in No. 876 of 8. 1601; and in 

att, ate 7A pa * = 5 ay oS ae ; 4 

prose, Nak-dldéshvsulitésha in No. 245 of S, 1171, and Se(se)kam=d(a)éda in No, 97 of 8, 928. 

Bakd, ‘in the Saka year,’ ocenrs, in verse, in the dates No. 20 of 8. 550 from Cambodia, 
7. » ts ; eae 2 h 
No. 118 of &. 972, No. 156 of 8. 1050, No. 192 of §. 1099, No, 284 of S. 11538, No. 294 of 
d 
8. 1801, No. 806 of GS. 1832, No. 319 of §. 1877, No. 333 of 8.1450, and No. 341 of 8. 1461; and, 
in prose, in Wo, 219 of S. 1128 (for 1129), and No. 226 of 8. 1156. With the exception of the 
date No. 8u6 which has wurshé, none of these dates contains a separate word for ‘ year,’ 

8 Soe ante, Vol. BX. p. 405, | | | : | | ) 

0 Tho meaning is the same as that of Saka-varshdd=drabhya, given above. : 
os 3. This date shows that $.144 is by no means a late expression; the same applies to 
given below, | | . ee oe, | 

“8 The corresponding phrase Vilrama-saizvaé occurs in nine Chaulukya inseriptions. — European scholars now 
— Senerally spork of the Yaka years as Baka-sarevat, a practice which I have followed myself; but there can be no 
doubt that Saka-uwsha would be a more suitable expression. 





the term $iké which will be 
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Sak-abdé, ‘in the Saka year,’ we have, in verse, in No. 183 of 8, 999, No. 134 of S, 1001, 

No. 247 of 8. 1172, No. 286 of 8. 1278, and No. 292 of 8. 1800; and, in prose, in No. 135 of 

3, 1008. In verse we also find Séké=bdé in No. 818 of 8. 1848, Sdié=sdahé in No. 801 ut 

3.1320, and Séhk-dédéndin ix No. 159 of 8.1056; and in prose, Sdk-dédéshu in No. 160 
of §, 1057. 





Saka-vatsaré, ‘in the year of the Saka (or ‘Sakas), oceurs, everywhere in verse,3 in 
No, 353 of 8. 1478, No. 361 of S. 1506, No. 364 of 8. 1523, No, 400 of 5. 1556, No. 368 of 
S. 1558, and No, 871 of 8.15663 and Sulsa-vaisaréshu, in verse, in Ne. 104 of 8. 944, and in 
prose, in No. 146 of 8, 1040. 


Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, Sakéndra-varshé, ‘in the year of the Saka king 
(or kings),’ in No. 18 of 8. 526 and 5465 from Cambodia; sumés samaiitdsu Sakdndm=apié 
bilibhujdm,* when . . « years of the Saka kings had passed,’ in No, 21 of 'S. 556; Subapati- 
yeinvay-dbdé, §in the year of the time (or era) of the Saka king (or kings),’ in No. 22 of 8S. 586 
trom Cambodia; Séséndré=tigaté . . . vatsaré,‘whenthe year . . . of the Saka king 
(or kings) had passed,’ in No. 85 of §. 654 from Java; -abdé Saka-samayé, ‘in the 
year . . . inthe time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas),’ in No. 78 of 8. 867; varshénidir 
Sahka-prithivipatéh, ‘years of the Saka king,’ in No. 228 of 8S. 1144; -éaran-mité Saka-nripé, 
‘when (the time from) the Saka king was measured by . . . years,’ in No. 281 of 5. 1236 ; 
and, ina compound and without a word for ‘year,’ $7t-Sakabhipati- in No. 316 of 8. 1353. And 
Hually we have in prose, in the earliest genuine date of the list, No. 18 of 8. 500, Suhkenripate- 
rdjydbhishéka-sativatearishv=aticsradntéshu, ‘when . . . years had passed since the coronation 
of the Saka king.’ 


Where, after having been given in words, a date (or the number of years of a date) is 
repeated in figures, these figures are preceded by smivat in eight dates, the earliest of which 
1s No. 87 of S. 675 and the latest No. 138 of S. 1016, and three of which are from inscriptions 
of the Sildras of the Northern Koikan. Other terms, used in the same way, are sam in the date 
No. 88 of 8. 679, sashvatsardh in No. 95 of 8. 922, scatvatsardn ih in No. 73 of 8. 855, samvat- 
sarasth in No. 55 of 8. 775 (for 773), smivatsara-satdns4 (followed by 735) in No. 50 of 8. 785, 
Saku in No. 136 of 8. 1008, Sdba in No. 161 of S. 1059, Seka-Smnvat in No. 174 of 8. 1078 (from 
a Silara inscription), and Seka-varsha in No, 316 of 8, 1853. In No, 61 of 5S. 799 and nine 
other dates the figures are not preceded by any word for ‘year,’ and in the dates Nos. 264 and 
267 of S, 1194 and 1199 the numeral figures precede the numerical words by which the year of 
the date is expressed. 


From the above we see that, ever since the earliest date of 9. 500, the era with which we 
are dealing has been uniformly described as that of the Saka or Sakas, or, what really is the 


same,®> of the Saka king or kings, but that none of the phrases enumerated contains any sugges= 


tion as to who those Sakas were, or what particular Saka kin g or kings those, who first used 
A en 


85 ‘The corresponding phrase Vikrama-vatsaré, also, is only used in verse. 

3¢ With this sarvatsara-satdni, in which the word fata of course is superfinous, we may eompare the expression 
sdnvatsara-satangal in dates which are in Kanarese, e. g. in No. 74 of 8. 856. Compare also, in Vikrama dates, 
snibvatsarit-sa(sajia nava-sa(sa)ta in Bp, Ind. Vol. I, p. 178, ll. 2 and 4,and p. 174, Il. 8 and 11, and the similarly 
redundant use of the word sahasra in ‘ sasivvatsara-sahasra 1049,’ abid. p. 81, 1.26. See, moreover, the date of the 
Nausirt plates of the Chalukya Pulakésirfja, ‘ sarhvatsar a-Sata 400 90’ (Vienna Or, Congress, Arian Section 
p, 234, 1. 48), with which we may compare the date of an unpublished inscription at Jédhpur, which ha 
sm@iwachchhara-satéshu, followed by a numerical symbol for one of the hundreds (perhaps 800). In my opinion, we 
have an abbreviation of this sadvatsara-sata in the samvat ga of the KGti inscription of the Sdmania Dévadatta 
(ante, Vol, XIV. p. 45), the date of which I would read ‘ samvat ga 847 Magha-sudi 6.’ gi 
| 5 The years of the Malava-Vikrama era are described both as years ‘according to the reckoning of the 

MAalavas’ and as years ‘of the M4lava lords ’; see ante, Vol. XX. p. 404. — Some stress hasbeen laid on the fact — 

that in the date of 8.500 the coronation of the Saka king is spoken of, but I fail to see the particular value of, 
this expression. As the regnal years of a king were his rajydbhishéka-sarivatsara (as they are called e.g. in the 
date No. 17 of 8. 584), it was only natural to describe ‘ the yoars of the Sakaking’ as his rijydbhishéha-samvateara. 


-. @Xeeption of one date which 
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terms like Sakanripa, were thinking of. It is true that in a considerable number of dates the 
earlier phrases by which the years of the era were denoted are preceded by the proper 
name ‘Salivihana’; this name, however, occurring, as it does, in late dates only, would not be 
expected to reveal the true origin of the era, and its connection with the era has been justly 


considered to be quite inappropriate.36 


Under these circumstances, I can only draw attention to another peculiar feature in the 
wording of the given dates, by which, taken as a whole, they are clearly distinguished from the 
dates of other eras, and which may, at least, enable us to connect them with some of those 
earlier dates of inscriptions, the exact relation of which to the well-known eras ig open to dis- 
cussion. Irefer to the frequency with which, in the given Saka dates, the term ‘ year ? 


is rendered by the word varsha. 


Down to 8S. 1200 we have about 150 genuine dates, in prose, and here we find the word 
for ‘year’ to be varsha in about 90 dates, and sativatsara in 60 dates.3? On the other hand, in 
the case of the Vikrama era the word warsha, downto V. 1200, appears in three dates only 
out of 123, and two at least®® of those three dates are in verse; of 71 Gupta-Valabhi dates, 
down to the Gupta-Valabhi year 900, only four contain the word varsha, and all four are in 
verse ; 99 and in the dates of the Kalachuri-Chédi and Harsha eras varsha does not occur at all, 
The regular, technical word for ‘ year’ in the dates of these four eras is saihvatsara or some 
abbreviation of it, and the great preponderance of the word varsha in the technical language of 
the Saka dates mast, no doubt, be regarded as a distinguishing feature of the Saka era. 


Now an even more pronounced difference in the use of the words smhvatsara and varsha (or 
their Prikrit equivalents) is noticeable in the earlier dates known to us. In the dates of the 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka and Visudéva the word for ‘year’ everywhere is sarvai- 
sara, savatsara,. or sah; and in those of the Satavahanas or Andhrabhrityas we have 
saivachhara, savachhara, or sava throughout.’0 But no such word appears in the inscriptions 
of the Western Kshatrapas. In an inscription of the son-in-law of Nahapina, (Archeol. 
Surv. of West. India, Vol. IV. p. 102, No. 9) we have vasé 402 and vasé 401 in oneof a 
- minister of his (147d, p. 108, No. 11), vasé 406; in the Junigadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
diman (ante, Vol. VII. p. 259), varshé dvisaptatitamé ; in the Gunda inscription of his son 
Rudrasimha (Bhévnagar Inser. p. 22), varshé triuttara-saté; in the Jasdhan (Gadha) 
inscription of his son Rudraséna (ibid.), varshé 100 207; and in the Mulavisara Inscription 
of another Rudraséna (ibid. p. 23), varshé 200 50(?7) 2. In the dates of the Western 
Kshatrapas, therefore, and in them only, the word for ‘year’ everywhere is varsha 
(or its Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me to connect these dates 
in an unmistakeable manner with the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, in 
which the word varsha decidedly predominates. In fact, the way in which varsha is used both 
in the dates of the Western Kshatrapas and in the Saka dates universally so called, tends, in 
omy Opinion, to support the views of those scholars who have assigned the former to the 
Saka era, on historical grounds ; and leads me to consider my list of dates as a continuation. 
of the series of dates, from the year 41 tothe year 310, which are furnished by the 
inscriptions and coins of the Western Kshatrapas. — This is all the information which 


I can derive from the Saka dates themselves. 


86 It will be sufficient to refer the reader to Dr. Bhandurkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, 2nd ed. p. 87. 
. Above it has been already shown that, among the usual technical phrases, Saka-varshéshvsaittéshu precedes 

the phrase Sakanripa-kal-dttta-sarhvatsara. | —— a 
, .8$ Tam doubtful about the date of the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana of the year 428, Gupta 
Inscr. p, 253; the two other dates are those of the Dhélpur inscription of Chandamahdséna of the year 898 (Zsitschr, 
Deutsch. Morg. Ges. Vol. XI. p. 89), and the Ghatayala inscription of the Pratihdra Kakkuka of the year 918 (Jour. 

Roy, As, Soc. 1895, p. 516). be a oe Oo ee. | 
. % The dates of the years 105, 188, 141 and 165, Gupta Insor, pp. 258, 61, 67 and 89. 

** Another difference between these dates and those of the Weatern Kshatrapas is this that the former (with the 
3 quotes a Macedonian month) are all seasou-dates, whereas the latter all quote the 


_ ordinary lunar months, © 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
PRreErace. 


I nave kept by me for years the notes from which the articles on “Currency and Coinage 
mong the Burmese ’? have been compiled in the hope of being able to complete them for publica. 
tion: but I have found, as so mauy others have found before me, that advancement in the 
public service involves an ever-increasing official demand upon one’s time, aud I fear it is hope- 
less for me to even utilise the coutents of the library I have specially purchased for the purpose 
of gathering together all the available information on the subject. But as my notes contain 
much that is, so far as I am able to ascertain, new to students and therefore worth publishing, 
1 have determined to print the articles resulting from them for what they may be worth, 
incomplete as they are. 


My notes cover the following points, which T propose now to take up in separate chapters, 
I will first discuss currency amongst the peasantry, including that of chipped bullion, with its 
effects on the people and their methods of valuation. These will be followed by some remarks 
on the age of bullion currency in Burma, on the terms used for “ coin,” and on barter and 
exchange, In the Second Chapter I propose to remark on the bullion weights of the Far Hast, 
and in the Third to describe what I have called “lump currency,” 2. e., the use of the metals in 
mere lumps — silver, gold, lead, tin, and spelter —, and stamped lumps and irregular tokens, 
This will lead in the Fourth Chapter to a consideration of the coin of the realm introduced by 
Kings Béddp‘ay4, Mindén, and Thibd, with remarks on the Mandalay Mint and the effigies on 
the coins. In the Fifth Chapter, I will discuss ‘‘coin” as distinguished from “coin of the 
realm,” —a very interesting point in Burma, as it involvesa study of the tokens and spelter 
money used by the people, and of the cnrious taungbdnni currency of Upper Burma. And, 
lastly, I will discuss in the Sixth Chapter the not unimportant points for numismatists of 
forgeries, “ pagoda medals,” jettons, and charms. 


CHAPTER I. 
DISSERTATION. 


1, 


Preliminary Remarks.! 


I found, soon after my arrivalin Upper Burma in 1887, that great interest attached to 
the coinage and currency of the country, as no coinage, properly so called, had oxisted 
before 1861.2 I was therefore living among a people of considerable civilisation, who had but 
recently been introduced to the use of coins, who must consequently be familiar with methods 
of barter in bullion and ot trade without coinage, and amongst whom must be many relics 
of pre-coinage days. My official duties were many and engrossing, and I had very little 
leisure to devote to coin collecting, or to the study of local customs; but I was so fortunate as 
to gather specimens of currency sufficient in number and complete enough to illustrate 
what may be called the whole evolution of coinage. These are now in the British 
Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted for the careful production of the fine plates 











1 Three letters published in the Acadenvy for 1890, pp. 8924, 345 ff., 426f, give a preliminary account of the 
subject now discussed, po. 
2 See Yule, dua, pp. 258, 244; Crawfurd, Ava, p. 433 ; Symes, Ava, p. 826; Sangermano, p. 166; Prinsep, Useful 
Tables, p. 30; Loung Pao, Vol. IL. p.41; Phayre, Int. Num. Or, Vol. IIL. Pi. I. p.13; Hunter, Pegu, p. 85; Alexander, 
«Travels, p. 21. Malcom, Travels, Vol. IL p. 74, writing in 1885, notices that coin was only beginning to be generally 
_ introduced into Tenasserim. See also Vol. II. p. 269 f. ‘‘ At Rangoon the Madras rupee circulates generally for a 
| tickal; and along the rivers up to Prome, itis known, and will be received. But atthe Capital and throughout 
the interior it is weighed, and deemed inferior silver, In Arracan and the Tenasserim Provinces, pice and pie 


now 
clruwate as in Bengal, and money is scarcely ever weighed.” 3 
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that accompany these pages. The value of the collection seems to me to lie in the fact that, so 
far as I know, it enables us to study, from specimens as to whose date there can be no sort of 
doubt, for the first time, the currency of a nation immediately before and immediately after the 
introduction of a system of regular coinage. 


Admirably as Evans, in his Coins of the Ancient Britons nearly forty years ago, as Keary, 
in his Morphology of Coins in 1886, as Prof. Ridgeway, in his Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards, and as Terrien de la Couperie, in his Catalogue of Chines: Coins in the 
British Musewm, and others, have illustrated by induction how currency must have preceded 
andled to coinage, no writer has, I believe, previously had the advantage of studying on the spot 
the whole proceedings of a people in the act of passing from one stage to the other. And I 
cannot but hope that the facts Iam about to state in the following pages will lead to a better 
understanding of the true place in evolation of the many curious forms of currency which 
obtain in the Far East and elsewhere than would be otherwise possible. That future enquirers 
will not be obliged to grope quite so much in the dark as had those of a former generation, I 
may quote the following, for the period, acute observation of Mr. W. B. Dickenson, when 
exhibiting a Siamese tickal® to the Numismatic Society on the 23rd March, 1848: — “The 
examination of the coin offered for inspection may not be without some little interest to the 
members of the Numismatic Society, and may tend tocasta possible light on the form of 
bullion money : an invention, which perhaps was nota sudden and complete change 
from weighed bullion to regular coin, but was preceded by steps which gradually led to 
coinage: steps of which no record has descended to us.” Itis just these very steps that I 
have had the good fortune to note and record as they were taken before my own eyes, as it 
were.t No one can, however, be more fully aware than myself of the dangers that beset the 
path of the pioneer in such an enquiry as the present, and I cannot pretend to have done. 
more than record the facts that have passed under my observation as they appeared to be 
correct to me, and must leave it to others who may come after me to sift the evidence now 
brought forward and the statements now made. I have also gathered, guantwim valeat, what 
information I could relating to this subject from books about Further India and the neigh- 
bourhood, but this is necessarily incomplete, as in the Hast one has to trust to one’s private 
library entirely for such information. 


The Burmese coinage was introduced by King Mindén about 1861, although some 
of his coins, after a fashion I have already noticed in this Journal’ as being common in India, 
— bear date 1852, which was the year of his accession. Previous to this the only ‘‘ coins” 
of Burma — excluding, of course, the Arakan and the so-called Pegu series of Phayre® — that 
[ have heard of, are the mysterious “fish coin” of 1781, and the coins or tokens brought to 
Ava from Caleutta by Cox in 1796.7 Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of the former, aud took 
it to be a token to be buried in the foundation chamber of a pagoda; but I have three more, 
found in Mandalay, which makes me think they are real coins of King Bodop‘aya.8 The latter 
. were avowedly sacred tolxens.? The inference, therefore, is that any Burman, resident in 








8 The bullet money of Ridgeway, p. 29. Soe also Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141; J. A. 8. B., Proc., for 
1887, p. 149 £. | 
| € Silver Coinage of Siam, p. 47, Coinage ¥ was not introduced into Siam until 18 24, according to Sarat Chandra 
Das, J. 4. 8. B., Proc., for 1887 iD. 148 if. 
' 8 Ante, Vol, XVIIL p. 278 n. 
6 International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. IIT. Pt. I. 
7A memorandum of 1664 on the Trade of India has, however, a curious and no doubt erroneous reference to 
coined money in Pegu: — ‘Many sorts of clothing are sent into Pegu, a Port in yt. Bay, which returnes Rubies and 
-raadie money, the coine or currant money of the place,” Anderson, Siam, p. 95, See also p. 144, where it is stated 
that Burneby in 1678 hoped to give the authorities at Bantam a0. account oe of the coynes currt. in yt. country ”’ 


ipa, : (Siam). 


8 Int. Num. Or, Vol. IIT, Pt. I. p. 33. 
‘8 Int. Num, Or, Vol. IIL. Pt. I, p. 38. 
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Upper Burma, who is, say, over fifty years of age, must have in his or her (for the 
women are the principal hucksters)!? youth habitually dealt in an uncoined currency, 


This uncoined currency my specimens prove to have been : — 


(1) lumps of metal whose fineness could only be known by actual rough 
assay or by appearance; | 


(2) lumps of metal whose fineness, but not weight, was attested by a stamp 
or mark ; 


(8) irregular tokens. 


Assay! was, and is still, carried on by recognised jewellers and assay-masters in the usnal 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by comparing the touch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is estimated by reference to silver standards, 
t. @., & piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so many rupees and annas (strictly, tickals!? and 
nits, or tenths of a tickal), and its value is found by simple multiplication, with a deduction for 
alloy, or by division, as the case may be. 


However, for ordinary business purposes the main test for fineness was appear-~ 
ance, for it is not so difficult to tell fineness by the appearance of unworn lumps of metal 
as it would seem to be prima facie, A reference to Plate I, and to the descriptions of the 
figures in the letter-press explaining the Plate will prove this ocularly to the reader. The 
reason is as follows!8 :— | 


There are several methods of extracting silver from the ore, and each method leaves its own 
mark on the products ; and I have found that after a while I could detect the quality of certain 
classes of silver myself without a reference to assay. Jong practice makes dealers adepts in 
judging silver, worn and unworn, at sight; and I found that most of the old “ bazaar’ women 
could do so at once with fair accuracy. I have often tried their powers by saying that a worn 
lump of silver I have exhibited to them was of a certain class, and have been corrected at once 
by being told that it was of the class to which I had previously ascertained it to belong by 
assay. But, owing to the introduction, first of King Mindén’s coins, and now of the British, 
this kind of practical knowledge is rapidly disappearing, and the younger women and girls» 
who have begun to trade since the general introduction of coinage, are no better judges of silver 
than European women are. They are not even so good as Indian women, as they never wear 





10 Of, Raffles, Java, 2nd Ed., Vol. I. p. 894, on Javan women as hucksters. 

IL Pegolotti’s Chapter XXXV. is on assays of gold and silver, and should be well worth while to study, if made 
accessible, See Yule’s Cathay, Vol. If. p.307. Compare the origin of Roman Coinage, Poole, Coins and Medals, p. 42. 

12 Hue’s ‘ounces’ used in Tibet (Nat, Ill. Library Hd., Vol. I. pp. 144, 146) were I presume the tael or quadruple 


tickal. With Huc’s statements can be compared the statement ofa writer in Touwng Pao, Vol. II. p. 168, in an article 7 


entitled, Sur les moyens et les voles de communication des Provinces de la Chine avoisinant le Tongking. He gives — 
throughout prices in ‘‘ livres,” and then adds a note : — ‘‘ The livre is of 18 ounces and the ounce is 87 gr. 24 centigr. | 
The livre of silver was worth at the commencement of 1891, 1,650 sapéques.”” In Pegolotti’s time (early 14th century 
A. D.) gold was bought by the saggio (4 ounce) insilver. Yule, Cathay, Vol. II. p. 297. So de Morga (Hakluyt 
Society’s Hd. pp. 340, 341) says that in the Philippines in his time (1598-1609) the Chinese paid ‘‘in silver and reals, 
-for they do not like gold,” and that the Japanese were paid “‘ chiefly in reals, though they are not so sét upon them > 
as the Chinese, as they have silver in Japan.”’ See also Two Years in Ava, p, 281; Anderson, Siam, pp. 64, 127. 
Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Patani Frontier, p. 48, however notes that in the neighbourhood of the Belong 
Gold Mines silver was scarce and that gold was the currency in 1875. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 3s 
explains the change of meaning in the denominations Aydt, (tickal) m@ and pé briefly and effectually thus:— “The | 
names of monetary units hold their ground long after they themselves have ceased to be in actual use, as we observe 
in such common expressioas ‘‘bet a guinea ’’ or worth a “groat,” although these coins are no longer in cirenla= 
tion, and so the French sow has survived for a century in popular parlance and the Thaler has lived into the new 
German monetary system.”’ | gene hy mw ae 
13 Prinsep, wio assayed the Ava bullion sent over to India after the First Burmese War as indemnity, says, 
Useful Tables, p. 30, “ The figures given by the action of the fire upona thick brown coating of glaze (of the oxides 
of lead and antimony) answer in some degree the purpose of a die impression,’? Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 269, 


says practically the same thing. 


ee f. just as do the metal tokens prohibited by the Act above-mentioned, 
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silver jewellery, and hence have no need of the metal, except for currency. The art of testing 
weight by handling is still, however, common among the young and old of both sexes. 


Mandalay jewellers are of course good judges of silver, but they are also capital judges of 
the probable amount of silver in a lump of lead. Here is a case in point, In February, 1889, 
there occurred, inthe poor Hastern portion of the town, one of those devastating fires so 
common there. It destroyed over 700 houses, and I have known worse fires both before and 
since in that luckless place. Being at that time officially responsible for the welfare of the 
burnt area, [ procured, om this particular occasion, by subscription and otherwise, a sum of 
money sufficient to start the poorest of the sufferers in life again. Among the recipients of a 
dole was an old working jeweller, who had been completely ruined. He spent the small capital 
supplied him ina speculation in lead. This was against all rules in those times of trouble 
(lead being valuable for bullets), but I permitted him to do it, to see what would happen. He 
proceeded to extract the silver that was in it and made a profiton the transaction that was 
almost what he told me beforehand he expected to get. The lead was subsequently properly 
disposed of. | 

Lumps of metal stamped toshew fineness, but not weight, were in more or less 
eommon use. They were all, so far as I know, of foreign origin — either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Shan, being in fact sycee silver, tickals, or tan®dnq silver, which are not properly Burmese 
eurrency, and are only considered in detail later on, owing to the light their use throws on the 
present subject, 

2. 
Peasant Currency. 


_. The irregular tokens above spoken of were lumps of metal made into certain forms 
and used as coins, though never intended for that purpose. Anything answers for cur- 
-rency to the petty dealer in an Upper Burma bazaar, provided she Knows that it is of 
true metal and hasa value by weight.4 1 have bad a copper button and a copper seal (Bur- 
mese) tendered to me in all good faith in payment of petty bazaar fees by Burmese women. 
The same observation.is true, too, of most country places in India, as is proved by the exist- 
ence of the Metal Tokens Act (Indian Act I. of 1889) of the Indian Legislature, the 
preamble of which is as follows: — “ Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making or the 
possession for issue, or the issue, by private persons of pieces of metal for use as money,” 
The Act then goes on to say (Section 3): — “No piece of copper or bronze or of any other 
metal or mixed metal, which, whether stamped or unstamped, is intended to be used as money, 
shall be made except by the authority of the Governor-General in Council.” We thus see, 
despite the many centuries that have passed since the introduction of “coin of the realm” 
into India, that the use as currency of any Jump of metal of recognised quality is still so common 
as to repuire a special Actin our own days to repress it, Nothing seems to be able to over- 
come in fact the popularity of the Manstirt, Chachrault, Gérakhpfiri, Pandt, and Daball} paises, 
chalans, et hoc genus omns, in the conservative Indian village.l6 | | 


[found a number of English early Nineteenth Century jettons, or brass eard-counters, 
current at Patiala, Ambala, Hardwa4r, and elsewhere in 1890. They have turned up, too, in 
Rangoon, and have the appearance of farthings, but with such nonsense on them as “ the 
Prince of Wales’s model half sov.,” (sic),etc. They pass for what they are intrinsically worth, 





.. 14 Of the habits of the Chinese in this respect Terrien de la Couperie writes rome “A fiduciary coinage has never 


eee og ‘oaen willingly accepted in China, and the coins, whatever mark they bore, were never taken for more than their 





sutrinsic valua without great objection.” Old Numerals and the Swampan tn China, p. 14, 
15 This ia the Euglish word ‘‘ double.” The “ double pice ” or half-anna piece is, however, a recognised legal 
eoin under that name. See also Secs. 8, 9 and 14 of the Indian Coinage Act (XXII. of 1870), 
16 For a collection of names of pice, see Tennant’s Catalogues of Coins in the Cabinet of Her Majesty's Mint, Cal- 
eutta, 1883, p. 814. Compare the old Portuguese arco, Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Soc, Ed., Vol. II. p. 68. 
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‘The copper seal above spoken of is an ordinary Burmese seal, badly cut, with the word 
mle da on it and so must have belonged to one of the cavalry regiments. It, as wellas the 
copper button, was locked on as currency, because it was of true copper and weighed ronglily 


a pice, 


A He Hg 


Besides the above, a third specimen of token currency, in the shape of a British quarter. 
anna of 1887 with the obverse filed smooth, was tendered as a pice in payment of a ferry fee 
Here there may have been swindling on the part of the person who filed down the coin, but 
the dund files of the oll woman who tendered it was never questioned. In her eyes it was 
eurreney becanse it was copper and weighed half a pice or thereabouts. 


The Tonkhal and Lahapa Nagas of the Manipfr Territories act much in the same Spirit, 
when they bay their brides for “ Maniplirt si about the value of ten rupees,” The sélis 4 
small rade esin of bell-metal of very low value, and is the only currency recognised in those 
parts 17 | 


Lu the saras neighbourhood we have a envious instance of the British rupes being 94 
token pure and simple in Woodthorpe’s Lushui Bepedition, 1871-1872, p. 182, where he 
suys i— “A cooly, having no use for his money and being no doubt uiterly tired of his 
monotonous Commissariat fare, gave one rupee fora fowl, which thenceforth was established 
hy the Dnshais as the standard price,’ though of the actual value of the rnpee they Were 
entirely iguorant, appreciating more highly a few copper coins (but ? sé’). A few sepoys, who 
had a supply of the latter, tuok advantage of it to buy back, at abouta sixth of their valne, 
the rupecs which the Lushais had previously received from the officers,” 


John Crisp in his “ Account of the Inhabitants of the Pogey, or Nassan Islands, lying off 
Sumatra,’ !® confirms the proposition that, where coin is not the usual curreney, any kind 
of coin will answer the purpose of currency.for what it may be intrinsically worth. He 
says, writing in 1792, that the Nassau Islanders’ “ kno wledge of metals is entirely derived from 
their communication with the inhabitants of Sumatra, They are still strangers to use of coin 
of any kind, and a metal coat-buiton would be of equal value in their esteem with a piece 
of gold or silver coin, either of which would be immediately be hang about the neck as an ornt- 
ment.” Their ev rrency was a “sort of iron hatchet or hand-bill,” a statement in itself inter- 
esting enough,?° | 


strettell (Hicws Hlustiea, p, 139) in 1876 found that the Kachins valued Burmese ropees 
only for their intrinsic worth in silver, and British rapees for making necklaces. Even when 
they took vapees in payment, they would only value them ata weight in lump-silyer worth: 
ten annas (p. 188). , 


This notion was common in Lower Burma as late as 1825, for Alexander, Travels, p. 27, 
mentions that in the neighbourhood of Rangoon he found Spanish dollars used as a neck 


ornament by village children and pleased them greatly by adding “ rnpee-pieces.”’ 


To carry this class of evidence down to 1893, I may note that in his Report on the Admints- 
tration of the Northern Shdn States for 1892.3, Mr. Scott tells us, p. 30, that “in the East of 
Hsi-Paw (Thibaw) an impression has fastened on the people that the rnpee of the East 
India Company’s date with the impressions. of George IV., William IV, and the rupee in 
which Her Majesty's head appears without the crown, are not valid tender and are worth no 
more than fourteen annas.” - m 7 


See Brown’s Stastislical Account of the Native State of Manipur, pp. 40, 89. When ti 
that the Kansai Nagas sell slaves for money, paying Rs. 50, toks 70, for them, 
18 T fear that so far the story must be apocryphal. 7 

1 As, Res. Vol, VIL pp. 71-91, and Miscell. Papers on Indo- China, Vol. I. p. 71. 

2 See past, Section on Barter and Non-metallic Currencies, : 





is writer says (p. 31}, 
he no doubt meant payment in sé. 
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“J have posted up notices in the Bazaar,” says Mr. Scott, “(and have ordered all the 
Sawbwis to notify throughout their States that these rupees areas valid and cnrrentas the most 
recentiy minted coin, but without any effect whatever. Threats to punish them for refusing 
legal tender are equally futile. They submit with an air of martyrdom. The eccentricities 
ah regard to coined money are in fact endless. On the Chinese border two-anna pieces are 
all the eagel A man might scoff at the idea of selling a pony for Rs. 150, but if you offered 
him 300 two-anna, bits,?° ine odds are that he would accept without further chaffering. In the 
Wa States, on the contrary, they look on silver money of any kind with comparative noun- 
chalauce and impartiality. A two-anna piece is no more attractive than a rupee, and it is 
quite possible to get a hen’s egg for either, but if you produce copper coin, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is on the alert to dll everything it possesses from its wives aoaawardees 


Here we have a double influence at work : — distrust of an unaccustomed mark on the 
currency, together with a desire of sticking to what is known in preference to adopting 
what is unknown as currency, and the habit of using anything as currency which 
happens to be of a recognised metal ,*4 


Balians the existing attitude of the Further Indian wilder tribes towards currency 
may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Gardner, in describing the early Jewish coinage in 
Cains ani Medals, p. 153: — “It would seem that until the middle of the Second Century, 
B.C., the Jews cither weighed out gold and silver for the price of goods, or else used 
the money usually current among the surrounding peoples or among those who came 
into commercial contact with them.’’ In a modified degree, owing to a closer acquaintance 
with a civilised currency, this attitude is still characteristic of the Burmese peasant, and in « 
still more modified degree of the peasantry of India proper.” 


‘This view is confirmed by what Barros has said in his Decadas about cowries in tlie 
Sixteenth Century? : — ‘There is also a kind of shell-fish (in the Maldives), as small as a snail, 
but differently shaped, with a hard, white, lustrous shell; some of them, however, being 
so highly polished and lustrous that, when made into buttons and set in gold, they 





ape a en reienennietete + 


“1 This was not Dr. Anderson’s experience. See Mandalay to Momein, pp. 91, 278. 

22 Worth Rs. 374. | 

2 Ridgeway’s ingenious explavation of this claes of fact is that certain coins used ag currency by civilised man 
happen to be valued by certain savages or semi-savyages as personal ornaments and hence the preference of 
diferent tribes for different specific coins without reference to intrinsic worth. Origin of Currency, p. 56. In the 
Parliamentary Return of the Lushai Expedition (Parl. Papers, House of Commons, E, I, Cachar, 1872) we have 
several instances of the Lushais’ view of money and the value they set on ornaments. Of these the best examples are 
at pp, 251 and 207, respectively, shewing the terms for money and for ornaments to be synonymous. Page 251: — 
‘The list of property which the Looshais say was taken from them by the sepoys does not agree with the property 
sent me by Colonel Stubbs. The following articles were'missing: ddos (knives) Rs. 3, gold mohur of the neck 
Re. 1, dhotee (loin-clotk) Re. 1, marktn cloth Rs. 2, silver bangles Bs. 2, rupee of the neck Re. 1, pugree (turban) 
Re. 1, pakoor kookie (?) Rs. 2.’? Page 207: —‘‘ Then Sookpilal’s (Chief’s) munirte (original form of mandarin : 
see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v.) offered 50 metnas (buffaloes), 10 ee 2 dégchts (cauldrons), 20 gongs, and 20 great 
necklaces, for the captives, but to no purpose.”’ 

% The same influence is apparently seen in the following stants quoted by Anderson, Stam, p. 67 f, In 1616 
the English factors in Siam bought sappan-wood to send to Japan. Cocks was the agent in Japan. “ The factors 
in Siam in exchange for the sappan-wood and the rest of the cargo, wished areturn from Japan in & coin, a Specimen 
‘of which William Haton was to take back with him to shew Cocks, who was told that if he could send coin of the 
same description it would tend very much to the employer's profit, ‘ provided it be kept secret.” Cocks’ reply to this 
request was that he could not accede to it, as it was unlawful in Japan to stamp any coin, but that it was permissible 
to melt silver into bars,”” Anderson then notes: — ‘‘ By 1690 the exportation of ‘silver plate’ from Japan to Siam 
must have practically ceased, as Kaempfer relates that on his visit to Ayuthia in that year all the money of Siam was 
coined from Dutch crowns, which were for this purpose coined in Holland and imported by the Dutch Hast Indiw 
Company at seven shillings the crown.’ 3 

% In view of actual tacts in modern India and Further India, I cannot help thinking that the true coinage of the 
ancient Huropean and Asiatic world could hardly have descended to the peasantry. See Nicolo Conti’s statement of 
What he found about 1430 in India, Indiain the Fifteenth Century,. Vol. I. p, 30. | | 
% Quoted in Gray’s Ed, of Pyrard do Laval (Hak, Soc, Hd., Vol. ‘Tip. 484 £). 
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look like enamel. With these shells for ballast many ships are laden for Bengal and Siam, 
where they are used for money, just as we (Portuguese) use small copper money for buying 
things of little value. And even to this Kingdom of Portugal, in some years as much as two 
oy three thousand quinials?” are brought by way of ballast, They are then exported to Guinea 
and the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, where also they are used for money, the Gentiles 
(Heathen Natives) of the interior in those parts making their treasure of it.” 


The whole situation was accurately described by Pyrard de Laval, nearly three hundred 
years ago, when describing the currency of the Maldives :— ‘‘ The coin of the realm ig 
silver only and of one sort, These are pieces of silver called larins (hook-money) of the 
value of eight sous or thereabouts of our (French) money, as I have said, as long as the finger 
and doubled down. The king has them struck in his Island and stamped with his name in 
Avabic characters. All other coins are foreign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value and weight, and they must be gold or silver; all others are 
rejected.” And again at p, 235, he says: — “They take no silver without weighing it and 
trying it in the fire to prove it: and every body has weights in his house for this purpose,’ 


3, 
Chipped Bullion. . 


_ Jn using lumps of metal of indefinite size as currency the practice in Burma was, and is 
still, in places, as in China, to chop off the required weight from the lump and to tender 
the chip in exchange for the article wanted. In out-of-the-way places some dealers still 
keep a hammer and chisel for the purpose, and others either go to the local jeweller or assay- 
master and get the lump chipped of for them, or borrow his hammer and chiseland do the 
needful shoniaolyes 80 | 


If we may define a coin as a lump of metal stamped with sadomniaed’ marks 
to indicate fineness and weight — i.e, exchange value — the collection shown on 
Plates Ais and II, exhibits a complete history of the evolution of coinage. Thus :— 


(2) the mere lump of metal whose fineness can only be tested by actual assay or 
outward appearance, and its weight only by actual weighment; 


(2) the lump of metal whose fineness is attested by a mark stamped inceeune but 
whose weight can only be ascertained by actual weighment ; 


(8) the tcken whose appearance and 2 as weight gives ib an exchange valae: | 
without further test ; . 


(4) the coin stamped by marks to indicate weight and fineness —{. e., ae 
value ; 


(6) the coin of the realm, or coin stamped with those marks which give it a forced 
currency within the realm and make it the legal medium of exchange. 


Hue, Nat, Ill, Library Ed., Vol. I. p. 146, has a very interesting note on the treat- 
ment of coins by cutting in Tibet, as if they were ingots of metal: — “The monetary 





27 Nqual to a weight of about 100 to 150 ‘ne the quintal or kentle nelle practically the » British cw. 
28 Hak. Soc. Hd., Vol, I. p. 282, 
28 See Phayre, tnd Num. Ov., Vol. III. Pt. 1 p. 88; andl Miss Corner’s China, written for Bohn, Bell’s Ed., 


op, 2125 Pyrand de Laval,"Hak, Soc, Bd., Vol, I. p. 285, Vol. IL. p. 176; Malcom, Travels, Vol. IT. p, 269, 


80 Captain Younghushand informed me that in his travels in China he found it necessary to apply to working 
a: jewellers to chop pieces from the silver bars or ingots he carried as money, as it was a difficult and tedious operation 
in unpracticed hands. See also La Loubére, Siam, H, T., Vol. I. p. 72. Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 80, says that the 


oh lumps of silver sent: from Ava after the First Burmese War as indemnity weighed “20 to 30 tikals (80 to 40 tolas),”’ 


and so were obviously useless fur currency except by chopping. Colquhoun, in his Across Chryse, Vol. I. p. 189, has 


eee vather an interesting reference to lump currency when he tells us that sacrifices to the ‘‘ Wealth God” bythe Chinese 





sonsists of hares, eggs, game, fire-works and carp which for this occasion is called ‘‘ silyer-ingot fish.” 


Ev Coll. RB. C. Temple. | Indian Antiquary. Plate t. 
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system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins,®! which are somewhat larger, but not 
so thick as our francs. On one side they bear inscriptions in Tibetian Parsee (? for Persian) 
or Indian characters ;on the other, a crown composed of eight small round flowers. To 
facilitate commerce, these coins are cut in Pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining its value. The entire coin js called Tchan-ka, A Tche-ptche is one half of 
the Tehan-ka ; or in other words is a piece of four flowers only. The Cho-kun has five flowers, 
the Ka-gan three.” 


This is the crescent money of Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. xX. 
He describes itas “the crescent money from Ancient Pegu®? and of Tibet,” and as posulbing 
‘from cuts of round money.’’83 


It is quite possible that the coins Hucsaw werein fact Nepalese, for Prinsep*4 tells us that in 
1833 the only coins current then at Lhasa were Nepalese silver moharvs, and that “ as the Bhoteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to cut them into halves, quarters and eighths.” 


As regards China, Colquhoun, in 1882, took with him “ Mexican dollars, new and chopped 
for use on the (Sikiang) river.’85 And to shew that the custom of chipping obtained in Buicia 
a century ago, | may remark that the French Traveller, Flouest, in 1786, notes that small sums 
were paid in chips of lead off large lumps, and that large sums were similarly paid in silver.36 


In a most interesting and graphic account of the wreck of the Corbin off the Maldives in 
1602, Pyrard de Laval (Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. I. p. 61) after explaining how they rescued some 
of the great mass of silver in the wreck and buried it, goes on to say :— “ But at length, when 
our comrades, who were left at Pouladou, found that they got nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and offer money for food, and the people gave them 
food for the silver. The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had was the 
twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and the islanders, seeing our men’s ignorance, never gave 
them change: so that for a thing of the value of two liars*? they had to give one of these 
pieces, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our 
men had the cunning to do as they use at the Islands and all over India (where money of 
every kind and mint is atcepted so long as itis good metal) — that is to chip it in 
small pieces and then to weigh it out when required — their silver would have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallest commodity they gave a whole piece. So 
by this waste the silver lasted but a little while to most of those who had it; and to them the 
natives would give nothing except for money, so they endured all manner of discomforts.” 


The whole passage is valuable in every way as exhibiting what currency in the East really 
was 300 years ago, and the aptitude for trade when opportunity offers, so strongly charac- 
teristic of the poverty-stricken peasantry throughout India andthe Far Hast. It further 
_ exhibits that accurate appreciation of what passed before his eyes, which distinguishes Pyrard, 
and to which I have already had occasion to allude, 

_ (To be continued.) 


$1 Company’s rupees must have, however, been then current in Tibet to some small extent: vide Duka’s Life of 
Csoma de Kérds, pp. 78, 85, 87, 98, 105, 134, and lastly, when on his road to study at Lhasa Csoma died at Darjeeling, 
there were found on him, “‘ cash to the number of 224, rupees of various coinage, and a waist-belt containing 26 gold 
pieces, Dutch ducats I (Dr. Campbell) believe,’ p. 152, This last entry shews what this experienced traveller 
thought to be necessary for a journey in Tibet in 1842. There is probably valuable information on Tibetan currency 
' ina MS. workin the Library A. S. B., noted by Dr. Duka, p. 207 ff, for chapter 224 thereof gives “names of 
precious things, as jewels, gold, silver, etc.’ | a © he | 
_.. 3 See post, remarks on the token money from Tenasserim. : : - | | 
» 9 $8 In Pegolotti’s time (first half, Fourteenth Century, A.D.) silver and gold ingots were apparently not cut in 
> ‘China, but exchanged for the paper money then in vogue. Yule, Cathay, Vol. II. p. 289. See alsoIbn Batuta’s 
— stateriof a ttle later in the same century. Op.cit., Vol.IL p.d80f 00 2 
% Anciquitics, ‘Thomas’ Ed. Useful Tables, p. 82. See also Forrest, (Indian) State Papers, Foreign Department, 
. o¥olel. p. 783 Vol. IIL, p. 1074. | a er ree Sn : 
“«. §8 Across Chryse, Vol. I. p. 21. Cf. also for the Shan States, Towng Pao, Vol. 1. p. 51. _ 
8 Toung Pao, Vol. IL p, 41. 87 Fourteen to a sou, equal a pie and a half, so two liars or liards equal a pice, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN OF AJMER AND OF ITS NAME. 
BY G. BUHLER. 


THE statements regarding the antiquity and the name of the famous town of Ajmér or 
Ajmir, found in the various historical and descriptive accounts of Rajputénd, are very conflict. 
ing. Colonel Tod tells us in the beginning of his Annals of Rdjasthdn, Vol. I. p. 10, note 1 
(Madras edition), that Ajmér is the ‘‘ hill of Ajya” (sic) the ‘Invincible’ hill’— mer Signifying 
in Sanskrit “a hill.” But onp. 663 f. of the same volume he gives a different story and says 
that the town was built by, and derives its name from, a goat-herd of Pushkar, who was 
called Ajapal and was an ancestor of the Chohin king Busildeo (Visaladéva), 


Sir A, Cunningham, Archceoloygical Survey Reports, Vol. II. p. 252 ff, ascribes the founda- 
tion of Ajmér to the Chohan or Chahamina prince Ajayapala, whom he places —~ very properly 
rejecting the bardic story acecording to which he lived before the days of the Mahdbhdrate — 
some time before Manik Rae. Referring the traditional date of the latter king, Sathvat 741 op 
747, to the Saka era, he makes it equal to A. D. 819-825, and in order to prove the antiquity 
of the town, he appeals to Ferishta, who mentions “the king of Ajmér” in A. H. 63 (A. D. 684), 
377 and 399, and asserts that Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Ajmér in A. H. 416 or A. D. 1025 on 
his expedition against Sdmnith. | | 


Further, the Rajputind Gazetieer, Vol. II. p. 14, gives, according to traditional accounts, 
the year A. D. 145 as the date of the foundation of Ajmér and the name of its founder as Raja 
Aja, ‘‘a descendant of Anhal, the first Chohan.” Finally, Prof. Lassen, Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, Vol, III. p. 151, conjectures that the original name of the town was Ajamidha, for 
which later Ajamira was substituted, and that it is mentioned by Ptolemy, ca A. D. 150, as 
Gagasmira, In addition there are two native works, not noticed by the European writers, 
which likewise assign a great antiquity to the town, giving at the same time its correct name. 
First, the Hammiramahdkdvya of Nayachandra (I. 52) states at the end of the description of 
Ajayapdla? the third successor of Chihamina the heros eponymag of the Chéhins, that this 
king “established the fort of Ajayamérnu, lovely with a beauty that surpasses the glory of 
heaven.” Secondly, an anonymons list of the Chahamana kings, printed in the Bombay edition 
of the Prabandhachintémant, p. 52 ff., calls Ajayaraja, the fourth prince of the Chéhin dynasty 


(the beginning of which is placed in Sazhyat 608) Ajayamérudurgakdrakah, ‘the founder of the 
fort of Ajayaméru.” | 


While all these authorities agree in attributing to Ajmér a considerable antiquity, the brief 
note from the Prithvirdjavijaya, inserted by Dr. J. Morison in his important article on the 
Genealogy of the Chihaminas (Vienna Or. Journal, Vol. VII. p. 191) under the twentieth king | 


Ajayaraja or Salhana, relegates its foundation ta a very late period, as it calls this king the 
builder of Ajayaméru, 


‘The passage, on which Dr. Morison’s note is based, is a rather long one in Sarga V. of the 
poem, The inscription of Ajayarija begins with verse 77 and continues through, perhaps, more 
than forty verses to the end of the Sarga’3 Verse 99, which has been lost with the exception 
of the last words of the commentary [trlar. awit Haag, contained the statement of that 

Ajayaraja built a town. Then follows the inseription of its splendour and holiness in a long 
1 Reprinted from the Pienna Or. Journal, | See | ae | 
an - 2 Mr. J. N. Kirtane has printed in I, 41, erroneously Wel aes SIT: instead of Wet HE-a SHAG ¢, and has” 
given also Jayapala in the Introduction, p.14, mo a | or ca Pa 
_  § Here and in the sequel I make use of Dr. Morigon’s transcript which he has kindly placed at my disposal for 


— may work in connection of the Grundrias, The state of the dilapidated original makes it impossible to give the numbers 
of the verses always exactly, es , a | " aia 
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vow of stanzas, each of which contains a relative sentence connected with the word nagara in 
verse 99. The first two run as follows :— 


Tee arf qeq gers: | 
T fF TOA aT a MARAT I Yoo Ws 
AAPA LITTAT SATA SPAT TATA | 
FSATATATT ATT AWAIT TATA YOR 7 
“100, Whose appellation Ajayaméru becomes appropriate through its dwellings of the 
gods ; for, owing to its sanctity, nothing exists that is not found (there) ;” 


“101, Where through the peculiar efficacy of that sacred spot the lowest become blame- 
less, since there even the courtesans unite (themselves) in real passion (with their lovers).’’ 
The end of the description is found in the verse which stands last but one in the Sarga :— 
cafrararstatemet afast 
HAT ARGH TATMAUIAT: | 
qraaaearay ara Pare 
Fasrast reqiiegaa[ ara we | 
“Having made such a settlement on the Ajayaméru hill, his majesty Ajayarija went up 
full of curiosity as it were, to lock at heaven, after he had placed on the throne his son, in 
whom political wisdom was united with the strength of the arm.” | 


The next and concluding verse of the Sarga says that the name of this son was Arnéraja, 
whose reign is deseribed in Sarga VI. and in a portion of Sarga VII. The time of this prince 
ean be ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the statements of the Prithvirdjavtjdya, of the 
Gujarat chronicles and of Kumirapila’s Chitérgadh inscription. From the Prithvirdjavtjaya 
(Sarga VII.) we learn that Arnérija took as his second wife Kaiichanadevi, a daughter 
of Jayasimha-Siddharija of Gujarat,® and consequently was a younger contemporary of that 
king, who ruled from A. D. 1094-1143 (Vikrama Satbvat 1150-1199). Further, the Gujarit 
chronicles, beginning with Hémachandra’s Dvyiérayakésha, all describe the successful war 
which Jayasimha’s successor Kumfrapila waged against Arnéraja or Anaka, and the Chitér- 
gadh inscription? proves that this war came to an end in, or shortly before, Vikrama Sanivat 
1207, which may correspond to A. D. 1149-50 or 1150-51. Finally, it appears from the date of 
the Ajmér inscription® of Arnérija’s second son Vigraha IV. or Visaladéva, Vikrama Samvat 
1210 or A, D, 1158, that he must have died® between V. S, 1207 and 1210. 


From these dates it ig plain that Arnoraja reigned in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and his father between A. D. 1100 and 1125 or thereabouts, and that Ajayameru must 


4 The text has WHEANA’, but Jénardja’s commentary is: FET AT cena Ts: HAH AAA eaarare: | 
Fee Barra: teaka Part erate artes 1 a aRTT aed PR ae Vetta Aaseaas TTT AT A 

oo 6 Jénar&ja’s explanation is as follows: aafraraaraeat (xe lea Thee sl Rea ATTA aq ald Ala ATC FATH Es 
 farrar art ara i areata ot erat areteatea: (1 a 

6 The text of the most important verse has been lost, but Jénardja’s commentary says : Heat HAPAETACT 

— aware arsgaqeay wat ey (24 aq ara aarseagraazga I “ That Kifichanadevi, whom the king of Gujarit 


. Jayasihha had given to him, bore him who was called SémeSvara and who (being an incarnation of Siva, was) 
- united day and night with Umi (Pfrvatt).”’ oe . 
«T Bpigraphia Indica, Vol, II. p. 422. : . , 
8 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX. p. 201. The date is that of the incision of Vigraha’s Harakélinajake, — 
: ® According to the Prithviréjavijaya (S. VIL.) Arndr&ja was assassinated by the eldest son of his first wife, 
- Sudhavé of MarvAd :— | : ee | | | 
: | Tan: quagaeTaa esa eer TATA | 
- sfaara sere one faety at ayareat | 
“Then the eldest son of Sudhavd did that service to his father, whieh the scion of Bhrigu (Para¢urdma) — offering a 
bation of water to Compassion — performed for his mother.’”’ Jénardja reads TAIT AAS SAHA, as a compound and 


‘explains WHat atraray goraieat at Maaiiailatadt Peseterat aes ae: FeaeTt Test 


qat Sas: asargs: Og: aaa: PreTRTT 
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have been built during this latter period. The testimony of the Prithvirdjavijaya, of course, ovt- 
weighs that of the modern tradition as well as that of the Hammiramahdkdvaya and of Ferishta, 
For the poem was composed during the reign of Prithvirija IT. or in the last quarter of the twelfth 
centary, while the Hammiramahikdvya dates at the best from the end of the fourteenth century 
aud Ferishta wrote two hundred years later towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the Prithytrdjavtjaya is the only work, in which, as Dr. Morison has stated, the genea- 
logy of the Chihaménas agree with that contained in their inscriptions, while those of the 
other Sanskrit sources do not even agree with each other and clearly contain anachronisms. 


With respect to one of Ferishta’s statements, the sack of Ajmér by Mahmdd of Ghazni, 
it must be pointed out that the older accounts of the expedition against Sdmnath do not name 
the town. Ibn Asir, the oldest author, merely says that atter crossing the desert on his way 
from Multdn to Anhilvid, Mahmtid perceived “on one side a fort full of people, in which place 
there were wells,” and that he took and sacked it! In Ferishta’s other references the expres- 
sion * the king of Ajmer” no doubt is meant to denote the Chihaminas (Chéhins) of SAkambhari, 
who, to judge from the length of the list in the Prithvirdjavijaya, seem to have ruled in Hastern 
Buijputdnd since the sixth century A. D. The fact that Ajmér was their capital at the time of 
the Mahommedan conquest explains Ferishta’s mistake, | 


Ii deserves to be noted also that the name of Ajmér does not occur im the Indian intineraries 
of the earlier Arab geographers, given in the first volume of Elliot’s History of India, that only 
one of the Gujardt chronicles, the Prabh@vakacharitra (XXIL 420), mentions it in connection 
with Kumirapila’s war against Arnérija (when it did exist) and that the only Chihamine 
inscription, found at Ajmér, is that of the time of Vigraha IV., mentioned above. All these 
points, of course, speak in favour of the assertion of the Prithvirdjavijaya, that Ajaya, the 
twentieth Chahamiina king of Sikambhart, was its founder, and the late date for the town 
must be accepted as historical. 


As regards the name of Ajayaméru, its meaning is no doubt, as the Prithvirdjavijaya, v. 100, 
suggests, “the Méru made by Ajayarija.” Mférw is primarily the name of the fabulous golden 
mountain (hémddri), the centre of Jambudvipa on which the gods dwell (surdlaya) and it is 

figuratively applied in geographical names to any hill covered with splendid temples and palaces.” 
~ Thug we bave in Rajputana Jésalamérw,l2 “the Méru made by Jésala,” which primarily denotes 
the hill-fort, rising with its temples and palace above the town of Jésalmér or Jésalmir in 
Marvid, Komalmér, properly Kumbhalaméru, “ the Méru built by Kumbhala or Kumbhakarna,’ 
which is the well-known hill-fortl® in Mévid, and Balmér or Barmér, properly Béhadaméru, 
the Meru made by Bihada,” a hill-fort in Mallani.4 In Kathidvad, there is Jhdnjmér,” 
properly *Jhafijhaméru, “the Méru made by J hanjha,” and in the Central Provinces there is 
another Ajmirgarh, properly *Ajayamérugadha, “ the fort, 7. ¢., the Méru made by Ajaya.” 

March 12th, 1897. | 


1@ Elliot’s History of India, Vol. IL. p. 469, — This unnamed fort no doubt was erroneously converted into Ajmér 
by Ferishta or his informants. Itis more probable that Mahmud took the straighter road to Anhilvdd cid Mandér 
and Pali, and that one of these forts is meant by Ibn Asir, , 

11 Another figurative meaning of méru, derived from the notion that mount Méru is the home of the gods, is “a 
large temple with six towers, twelve stories and wonderful vaults” (Byihatsarvhitd, vi, 20). According to the Pra- 
bandhachintdmant, p. 134 (see also p. 175 £.) king Karna of Gujarat constructed a building of this kind, called 
Karnamérvh prdsddal, in Anhilvad. Similarly, the Prabhdvakacharitra, XII. 402, mentions a Siva temple, called 

| Siddhameru. | , —_ : 

12 This form is still used by Pandits and Yatis, and oceurs regularly in the colophons of the palm-leaf MSS., in 
the inscriptions and in the Jaina beoks. a : | | 

18 In the Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. ILL. p. 52, the fort is called Komalgarh, while Col, Tod gives Komalmer, The 

~ name Kumbhalaméru occurs in the Jaina Pattdvalis, see the description of the Kharatara Sripj Jinabhadra, Ind. 
Ant. Vol, XT. p. 249. . | 

M4 Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 271, The form Béhadaméru is used by the Jainas, see the description of the 
-Kharatara Sripdj Jinasamudra, Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p. 249. | 

1% Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VILL. p. 459, 
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BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No, 10. ~ Kuthwveluku and Tungaveluku, 


Oxce on a time in a certain country there lived a Brahman, who had two very beautiful 
danghters. The eldest bore the name of Tungaveluku and her sister Kuthuveluku, The 
father had these girls married atanearly age. Indue time, Tungaveluku, who had been 
married in her seventh year, advanced towards womanhood, and the garbavast, or garbadhan, 
ceremony! had been performed. Shortly afterwards Kuthuveluku, too, seated to ss oatanaed. | 
but the sobanam! ceremony could not be performed, for her husband, Déshadi Raja, was Peeitae 
sn the Bast and West and North and South of Aryavarta, ° 


Not having seen her sister, Tungavelukn, for a longtime, Kuthuveluku, adorning herself 
in all her ornaments, went to visit her. Tungaveluku, on seeing her appear even more beautiful 
shan when she had last seen her, wept bitterly, for she had heard of the death of Déshidi Raji, 
The younger sister asked the cause of her weeping, but she would not tell her for a long time. 

Ag Kuthuveluku persisted, she yielded, and with tears in her eyes, said: — “ My loving and only 
sister, Kuthuveluku, I wept because I thought of what you will do with your youth and 
loveliness, young and lovely as you are, for I have heard of the death of your husband in the 
course of his travels in Bharatavarsha,” ' 


Hearing this, Kuthuvelaku took leave of her sister and returned to her parents. 
Informing them of her misfortune with tears, she entreated her father to prepare a funeral 
pyre, so that she might burn herself in it and rejoin her husband in the next world, 


In due course the pyre was prepared. After distributing pushpu, kunkuma, barnaila, 
santéga and vastra? to the punya stris3 and after making prandms* to the assembled crowd, 
Kuthuveluku, without swerving for one moment from the self-imposed ordeal, and calling 
upon heaven and earth to witness, notwithstanding the high flames leaping to the skies, jumped 
upon the pyre. Butan unusual heavy rain came down from the blue sky and not only 
extinguished the funeral pile, but burst the banks of the rivers abounding in the country and 
made them overflow, and caused a general flood, One of these rivers, by the impetuosity 
of its fow, swept the immaculate victim ot the burning fires along with it. On the morning of 
the next day the chaste young widow of Déshdi Raja, whom the fires refused to touch, carried 
by the benign current, found herself landed on the bank of a river ina strange country. 


A mélakdra® in service of the king of the country saw her and was impressed with her 
extreme beayty. Pitying her forlorn condition, wetted and shivering as she was, he took the 
young lady home and told his wife to tend her as their child, as they had no children, Now. 
it was the duty of the mdlakdra every morning to make ready garlands and immorielles, 
gujras and. turas® for the royal family. In this work he was relieved. on one occasion by 

his adopted daughter. The queen observed the change, and so struck and pleased was she 
"with the artistic talent displayed in the arrangement of various flowers constituting the 
wreaths, etc., that she sent for the mdlakdra and asked. him who had made ready the malas 


that day. _— 
‘Sabana | 
1 Consummation of marriage, - | 
2 Pyshpu, turmeric; kunkwma, a powdered substance, 
forehead by. Hindu women ; barnaibu, small caskets to hold kuikuma oft 


vasira, cloths. — 
8 Punya strts, Wt., meritorious ladies, 


ip nr ete NT ETI LT Tn 


yormilion in colour, applied in the form of a circle to the 
en made of wood; santééa, ornaments ; 


or those ladies whose husbands are alive as ‘distinguished from widows. 
d to apply turmeric to their face, hands and feet, 
 € Salutations. | | 7% a ae —_ 
Bit, maker of necklaces or mélds of flowers, usually a malt. . ae ae 

8 Gujras, small garlands of flowers for the hands; furas, small garlands of flowers for the head, rather for the 


- hend-drese. 
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“My daughter,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Bring your daughter to me some day,”’ said the mistress. 


Accordingly, the mdlakéra took his adopted daughter to the palace one day, and she wag 
at once, much to the regret of the foster father, taken into the service of the royal family asa 
suitable companion to the queen’s daughter, who was of the same age. 


Now, on a certain occasion, the queen gave a sér of pearls to one of the maid-servants, telling 
her to string them. The mdlekdra’s adopted daughter, who happened to be present, said she 
would do the work, but her mistress would not trust her with it. However, she insisted, and 
in an inauspicious moment began the work. While thus occupied Kuthuveluku was shouted 
at and called several times for her noon-day meal. So she left the pearls in a temple 
to Gansééa attached to the palace, and went to her food. But what was her surprise on her 
return to find that the pearls had completely disappeared. 


The loss of the pearls was, in due course, brought to the notice of the qneen. She was 
very wroth, and had the culpirt’s head at once shaved’ as a public insult. Besides this punish- 
meut the poor widow of Déshidi Raja was made to sweep the verandahs, granaries and 
stable-yards during the day, and at night to act as a lamp-stand at the latter. place. 


Now, Déshadi Raj was alive, notwithstanding the rumours of his demise, and had 
arrived in this country from his extensive travels in the land of Bharata and of Kaéyapa Muni,® 
enbosomed and nestling amidst the Yamulgiri Parvatam®; for the queen was no other than 
his sister, Here,in the palace, he saw poor Kuthuveluku standing alone during the night 
at the entrance to his chamber, for her position had been shifted to the palace from the stable- 
yard since the Raja’s stay in the palace. He was very much displeased with the inhuman 
treatment meted out to the maid-servant: and was anxious to know the cause of such a 
harsh treatment, but somehow or other he forgot to ask about it. 


During his stay with his brother-in-law and sister, Déshidi Raji asked that a mistress 
be provided for him. This, of course, could not be done without informing the queen. 
So she was informed, and said: — “We had better send that girl who lost the ldkh of 


rupees worth of pearls: she is beautiful. By this way at least the loss of the pearls will be 
recompensed,” | 


Accordingly, Kuthuveluku was ordered to dress herself and go to the newly arrived 
brother of the queen in the palace during his stay. She understood the purpose and > 
wept much, but obey she must, So, fervently praying to Isvara inwardly to preserve her 
chastity, she, on the first day, heaving deep sighs, approached the entrance of the chamber and 
stood weeping, On the second night also she approached the entrance of the chamber with a 
heavy heart and. stood weeping. The third day, too, saw her standing and weeping at the | 
entrance, The fourth day also marked the tears of Kuthuveluknu, wetting the ground at the _ 
entrance to the chamber of the Raja. But on the fifth day, when she had begun weeping after 
approaching the entrance and taking her stand, the Raja, who had observed her behaviour 
for the last four days, and taking her to be no prostitute, asked her who she was and why 
she was weeping. Upon this Kuthuveluku with clasped hands unfolded her tale of woes 
She told how she had been married to the unfortunate Déshidi Raji, who had died while mak- 
ing acquaintance with different countries, and in consequence how she had had a funeral pile 
| prepared and jumped into it to rejoin her husband in the next world, but how an unusually 
heavy rain at that moment came down from the high heavens, as ill-luck would 


near eneinnneeeneinememmemeenmninsemnen en 


have it, and . 





= oh x Shaving of the head, loppiug of the ears, cutting of the noses of outone ae parading them im streets aft er 
tasking them siton donkeys with their faces pointing to the tail of the animal, were old punishments inflicte 2 op 
_ Women for misconduct or infidelity to their husbands or other offences, =” : SIs, a a 


| * Himalaya Mountaie, 
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Sees the flames: how one of the several rivers which inundated the country in 
consequence, instead of accepting her sinful self as a sacrifice when refused by fire, swept her 
along only to lay her on the banks of a river of a strange country, where a mdlukdra 
taking compassion on her, adopted her as his daughter; how she was torn away from him 
by the queen to become a companion for her daughter ; how she lost the pearls in the temple 
of Ganésa and had in consequence been punsened. 


She went on to say: — ‘‘ I have been the lamp-post at the entrance to your chamber since 
your arrival (though I was in the stable-yard before), and now lam compelled to lead the Hite of a 
prostitute against my will, when, as heavenand earth knowit, I have laid the hem of my garmentl? 
to Déshadi Raja, and to him alone. To save me from dishonour andallow me to die pure, wheu 
death overtakes me, is now within your power,” said Kuthuveluku, prostrating herself at his 
feet with tears trickling down the pallid cheeks of her swollen face. 


Hearing her sorrowful story, and recognizing, from the narration in the poor, badly- 
treated servant sent to him, his own wife, Déshidi Raji took her to his side and wept 
bitterly, exclaiming that he was her husband. But Kuthuveluka would not believe that he 
was her husband, for had she not learnt from the lips of her sister that he died while travelling 
in the classic Ar yabhimi, and were not women always being deceived by men by falee 
persuasion P However, Déshadi Raja sent for his brother-in-law the next day, andin high terms 
asked the cause of the maltreatment of his wife, and straightway made his way to che temple 
to Ganééa and beat the image!4 in his anger witha ratan, stating that he was the root of 
the disappearance of the pearls for wad his poor wife wasso bitterly persecuted. Wherenpon 
the god gave up the pearls ! 


| Déshadi Raja soon afterwards, leaving bis cruel sidkee and Gatien: who were at a, loss: 
for an explanation of the maltreatment of his wife, reached his father-in-law’s country, followed 
by his patient wife, Kuthuveluku. 3 
Here, to the great joy of Kuthuveluku’s father and sister, was very soon celebrated with: 
great pomp and solendoar the marriage of Dishidi Raja with Kuthuveluku for the second 
time, for both had been reported dead and were alive. 


It need hardly be said that the pair ned happily afterwards, attaining a good old age, 
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them a talisman, which was to be carried on the 
head. They were told to goina northerly direction, 
and wherever the talisman fell from the head to 
dig there, and take whatever came to each per- 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


Br G. BR. SusraMisaw PANTULU. 


(Continued from p. 140.) 
| XXXI1V. 

At Chatrapur lived four poor friends, who, 
being in great distress and sorely puzzled how to 
- eke. out a livelihood, met at a certain spot to 

devise means for bettering their,condition. They 
‘thereupon performed severe austerities to the Kalt 
ofthe place, who, being pleased with them, appear- 
ed to them and asked them what they wanted. 
. They asked her to confer riches and happiness 
' onthem. The goddess thereupon gave each of 


son’s lot. The four friends set out on their 
errand, and went a certain distance, when the 
talisman of the first person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dug into, an enormous 
quantity of copper was found. The first mansaw 
the others, and said that he was quite content 
with his lot, and stopping there, he carried the: 
copper hose. . After travelling a little more dis- — 
tance, the talisman of the second man fell from 
his head. The spot was dug into, and an enor- 
mous quantity of silver was found. He followed 


ee, 
» Konguvaisinany in Telugu — laid the hem or that pone of the ae Race Comets over ue head on the 


oe fone with a view to receive. 7 
UT. ¢., Ganda vigraha ~—- Pioty a it 80. 
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the action of the first friend, and desisted from 
going any further. The other two travelled 
for some time longer, when the talisman on the 
head of one of them fell off. When the spot was 
dug into, an enormous quantity of gold was found. 

He thereupon told the last friend not to proceed 
any further, as, with the quantity of gold found, 

both of them could live happily. But he gave a 
deaf ear to the advice, and went on for some time 
longer, till the talisman fell from his head. The 
spot was dug into,and a quantity of iron was found. 

He was overcome with grief at his lot, and 
regretting the neglect of his friend’s advice he 
retraced his steps. But, alas, in this he was sorely 
disappointed, for he was not able to find his 
friend. Thereupon immersed in grief he tried to 
get at the iron that had fallen to his lot, but he 
was not able to find the iron. Very sorry for his 
lot, he came back to the town and lived once 
more by begging. 

Moral: —A person who hears not the advice 

tendered by his most intimate friends will surely 
come to grief. 


XXXYV. 


Lake Vimalavati has been occupied from 
time immemorial by large numbers of fish. Once 
upon a time, a crane, which happened to pass by, 
conceived the idea of preying on them, and stood 
on the brink of the lake. But it saw the fish 
- going away from it shaking with fear, and so it 
said :—“ Ivery much regret your going away from 
me in the belief that birds of my order make 
you their prey, and that I would do the same. 
But I have not come here with such an object in 
view. I, following others of my kind, have killed 
a good many fish, and become a sinner, but Iam 
now grown very old, and have renounced the 
world. I am come here to perform penance. 
Fear not any harm from me. You may roam any- 
where you please.” 


The poor fish believed the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the crane did not interfere 
with them at all, though they approached it. 
After some time had thus elapsed, the crane 
appeared to be very much dejected and melan- 
choly. The fish approached it, and asked it what 
the matter was. To which the crane replied : — 
“What shall I say? A twelve years’ famine will 
very shortly visit the land. Nota drop of water 

will then remain in this lake. Iam ableto know 
. this by second sight, and, as you are my close 
friends, I cannot resist the temptation of inform- 
ing you, lest you die when the famine comes.” 

The fish were exceedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane, and requested it to save them 
from the impending peril. The crane thereupon 


informed them, that there was a lake a few yards 
further off, which would never dry, and that it 
would be a very happy refuge for the fish. The 
latter requested the former to take them up and 
leave them there. The crane ther eupon took 
them up one by one and left them in the sunon 
a mountain-top, and slowly devoured them. 


Moral :— We should never, therefore, cons 
the words of our natural enemies. | 
XXXVI. 


A famine, in days long gone by, once devas. 
tated the whole of the southern country, and 


there was not a drop of water visible in pond, 


lake, well or tank. ‘The elephants, very much 
troubled by thirst, went in search of a place where 
they could satisfy it to their hearts’ content, and 
found a tank called Chandrapushk&rani. Ags 
the tank was full to the brim, they rested there 
and quenched their thirst,and also found a habit. 
ation in the woods adjacent, till the whole 
country was again green with verdure.' But the 
track of these elephants was full of hares, and 
they were smashed to pieces under their heavy 
footsteps. The hares, seeing the calamity that 
had befallen them, and how they were greatly 
reduced in numbers, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for sending the elephants away to a 
distant spot. One of them said:—“ Why fearthe 
elephants? I have devised meana to get rid of 
them.” 


On a certain moon-light night, it climbed 


and sat on an adjacent mountain-top, and 


said to the elephants who came by, as usual, 
to drink from the tank :—‘* O, ye elephants, I have 
been deputed by Chandra (the moon), whose 
tank it is, to inform you that this tank has been 
dug under his orders. ‘That is the reason 
why it goes under the name of Chandrapush- 
kérani (lit., the moon’s tank). He comes here 
every night and dallies with his wives. For some 
time past he has been interrupted in his pastime | 
by your advent and meddling with the waters. 
He is therefore very angry with you. Quit 
the tank instantly, or otherwise, he told me, 
he would smash you up ere dawn. If you 


want to see whether he is angry or not, just look 


into this tank and you will be satisfied.” 

The elephants were wonder-struck, snd seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the windin 
the waters, mistook it for his wrath with them, 


bowed tothe moon, requested him to excuse them 
as they had come there in innocence, and desired 


the hare to intercede with the moon on their 


| behalf. The elephants thereupon quitted the place | ce 


instantly, and the hares from that fae ron es ne | 
lived comfortably. -_ 


Pe | the anvdhdry fire, the mouth the dhavantya fire,’ 
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THE MANDUKYA UPANISHAD. 
BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.AS. 
The Mandtikya-Upanishad., 
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Hiranmayéna pitréna satyasya apihitam Mukham | 
Yal asiu Adityé purushah sal) asdu aham 
Om! Kham! Brahma! {\ 


The Mdndikya Upantshad. 


ERHAPS no class of metaphysical literature is likely to exercise so great an inflnence on 
future schools of thought in Huropeas those mystical prodacts of the Indian mind known > 

as the Uanishads. No less an authority than Prof. Deuasen does not hesitate to say: ‘ What- 
ever, with growing knowledge, may be the final form of these and other parallels, they at all 
events prove what penetrating questions have been raised and in their way answered by the 
_ Indians, and whata mistake it is to exclude the philosophy of the Hindis from the philosophical 
 ourriculum. .In the course of time this state of things mast and will be altered.’ — | 


Professor Max Miiller has contributed two volumes of translation of these ancient treatises 
to the Clarendon Press series, and, to judge alike from the friendly and the adverse criticism 
of which they have been the subject, interest in these matters is likely to grow rather than to 
diminish. | | 
A Now the Mdndékya, which, in the opinion of competent panduis, best expresses in terse 

form the essential theosophy of India, does not form one of the aforesaid series. There is a 
short literal English translation of the work by Dr. Roer in the second volume of the Biblio- 
theca Indica, a similar prose rendeting into German in his Indische Studten by Prof, Albrecht 
Weber and into French by M. Regnaud. But hitherto, at all events in Europe, this Upanishad 
has not received the attention which it undoubtedly deserves. oe | 

It bears its name from an ancient Rishi called Manduka, the Frog, or from a school of 

Acharyas of that name, the Mandikya Sakha, 7 | - . 

Professor Weber has pointed ont that we read in the Pratigdkhya of a Maydikeya aS one of 

the Rik grammarians. To fix the exact date of its composition seems quite impossible. . Tt 
is certainly after that of the eleven classical Upanishads, but we know it must have been before 
GiudapAda, the teacher of Gévinda, and before Gatikara, the latter’s pupil, who both wrote 8 
commentary on the work, which is attached to the Atharva Véda, Fora true understanding 
ofthe doctrine and history of Brahman and as a preparation for the standpoint of the 
Upanishads the Atharva Védu is most important. In the fifth Mandala we have a deseriniion 
of the origin of man, of the Vadic student as an incarnation of Brahman.and of Brahman as ike 
Breath of Life, the World-Support and the Teleological Principle. - a re 

Says the Chandégya (v. 18,2): ‘OF that Atharvana Véda the head is Sutéjas, the eye 
_ Viévardpa, the breath prithagvartman, the trunk bahula, the bladder rayi, the feet the earth, 

the chest the altar, the hairs the grass on: the altar, the heart the ydrhapatya fire, the mind | 
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The position taken up by the Ménddhya may be described psychologically, cosmo! ogically 
ant theologically, the idea being that the macrocosm and the miicrocosm are imvolved and 
evolved in the sume way, the whole process being symbolized by Om, the real Brahman, It 
is the doctrine of Atman trikAusa or three-shcathed Soul, 


From a psychological point of view we have a representation of the states known as the 
conscious, the sub-conscions and the super-conscious, here called vaisva, taijas and prajfiia 
corresponding to the three KéSas named annamaya, the sheath of nourishment, of the QTORS 
hody; jdgradedsand, the sheath of the subtle bod y; and dnandanays, the sheath of bliss, of un} ty 
and liberty. In later books the qualities tamas, rajas and sattva are similarly eoneeived 
aud applied. According to Indian psychology ahaiddra, individuality, consists of Barira 
the solid frame, indriya the sensor nerves , manas the motor nerves, and Atman the subsuming 
aud controlling Spirit, certain phases of Atman being sometimes distinguished as duddhié the 
faculty of decision and citia the faculty of memory. | 


The Atm, represented by our Upanishad in three states, appears first of all as what | 
~otaphysicians of the older schools used to call bahishkarana; that is to soy, the human spirit: 
manifests itself through the physical temple in manifold activity of body and brain as 4tma 
vaisvanara. The Atlantie eable and the telephone, the railroad and the ironelad, the Taj 
Mahal, the statues and chryselephantine products of Aegina, the Muhdbhdrata and the Tliad, 

the Prometheus, Antigone and Hamlet, the Ninth Symphony and the Hymn of Praise; allthe 
creations of genius, the highest achievements of science and of art come mnder this head. We 
have, in fact, the action and re-action of tndrtya and manas, resulting in the many-colored — 
activities of an ordered world. Pravritti of Purusha or Visva of Atman is thus the first — 
modal expression of what Spinoza would call Natura naturans, the primary form of Natura — 
MULUP UE 


In the second place we have Nivryitti or Atman tAijasa, This is the snb-eonscious state, . 
in which the soul withdraws from the ontside world in order to puss in review the forms and, - 
fancies of the Kosmos known to atm viigvAnara. It is antahkarama, the dream of the doer 
the Miya of the mind, In the words of the great poet of the Middle Age, itis Uw alma sola, — 
che vive @ sente esd in sd rigtra. > | 


The third phase is the super-conscious, in which the diman prajia beholds, as it were, its. i 
own apotheosis, the Many is resolved into the One, trikésa is again ékak6sa, in the blissful 
state of sSamyasvastha, : 


Cosmologically the theory is that the nuiverse, when it comes out of the Absolute, 


manifests itself from finer to grosser states in three stages and goes into the Absoluteinthe 


opposite way, and he who knows this secret, which has been symbolized by the threefold. oe 
Om and by the Atman, becomes master of his own different states of existence and knows the 
truth, ~ae * _ *, | . ae cae 


But the theological, or rather theosophical, standpoint is the really important one, to which 

the other two are altogether subsidiary. ‘I pray Thee, tell me Thy name’ is the prayer of 

the poet inall ages, straggling, like another Jacob, with the thought that is within bim. 

About the same time that Rishi Mandnka was whispering this rahasya, the old Persian prophet 
-Zarathushtra exclaimed (Ormazd Yasht, i. v.) :-— | 


“Tell me Thy name, O holy Alnra Mazda, that name which. is the greatest, the best, 
the most beautiful, the most efficacious, the strokes of which are the most victorious, which 
succours best, which best confounds the malice of demons and of men, that I may overcome 
both, and Yatus and Pairikas, so that none may destroy me,” Mate. , 
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After enumerating 19 names Ahura Mazda answered :— 


GUI EMO Gy 
Tam that I Am! 
Amongst the Greeks, too, who can forget the chorus in the Agamemnon of Aischylos P 
“evs, dots wor'éativ, ei 168’ ad — 
To hirov Kekrnuéva, 
TOUTS viv TooTEvVer. 
oUk €y@ Tpowerkdoat, 
mir éemoralumpervos 
anv Avos, ef td pwdrav dad 
dpovridos &ybos 
xp) Baretv érnripes. 
‘Zeus — if to The Unknown 
That name of many names seem good — 
Heus, upon thee, in utter need, I call, 
Through the mind’s every road 
I passed, but vain are all 
Save that which names thee Zeus, the Highest One! 
Were it lent mine to cast away the load, 
The weary load that weighs my spirit down!’ 

Now, as regards the Mandtikya, the whole treatise is primarily an exposition and expansion 
of the sacred Name. ‘Hold the bow,’ says the Mandaka, the Upanishads proclaim; fit in it the 
sharp arrow of concentrated selade ons ; draw it with the whole mind of devotion, and forget 
not that the mark is the great Imperishable, Om, the great name of God, is the bow, the sonl 

the arrow, the mark the Supreme Being himself. Shoot it with all your care and diligence. 
As the arrow is held fast in the mark, so is the soul lodged in A i In the Bhagavadytia 
: Krishna says to Arjana (vill, 13):— : 
Qmityékiksharam Brahma vyiharan mimanusmaran, 
Yah praydti tyajan d¢éham sa yati paramim gatin. 

‘Whoso pronounces the sacred Om, the one imperishable Brahma, thinking all the while 
of me, he, thns abandoning his body, treads the path supreme | : . | 

And here we see the great difference between Aryan and Semitic religious feeling. 
Whereas to the Hebrew the Velragrammaton or Shén~ha-Meforash is too sacred to be by any 
means ever uttered or even to be written in the way it occurs in the Bible, the Bhdksharam to 
the Hindi is a word not only to be written, but, by very reason of its sacredness, to be recited — 
before every reading of the Véda and to be brooded on day and night! : 

But though this is true of the Jews at the time of the Upanishads we must not forget that 
it was not always so. It has long been known that in Hebrew history we must distinguish | 
three periods in which names and words bore very different characters. 

In the first, when the people were. called Hebrew, names stood for truths and re were the 
symbols of realities. Of that early age simplicity and sincerity were the chief characteristics. | 
Names were drawn either from theidea of the family or from that of the tribe; from 
- some prominent peculiarity of the individual or from the religious idea. It is quite true that, 
‘though in those days names were real, the conceptions expressed were not the most lofty. 


fe: Thus the thought of Deity was not yet rT}, the great secret of ence) but ek oe Might, 
Dani, piper oy =p Sy : | 


Gen. xxii, 30, 


ba vis by 6 at man pun 


“Gen. xxxiil, 20, 
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Unabated simplicity combined with emotion more fervently-religious characterizes the 
Israelites of the second epoch, which begins with the Zwodus. And with intense feeling comes 
sublime thought. The soul within stretches out into the Infinite; the whole being expands» 
into a mighty longing to utter the Unutterable. None has stated this more beautifully than 


Rev. BF. W. Robertson. 


‘The heart of the nation was big with mighty and new religious truth — and the feelings 
with which the national heart was aweiline found vent in the names which were given abun- 
dantly. God, under his name Jah, the noblest assemblage of spiritual truths yet conceived, 
became the adjunct to names of places and persons. Oshea’s name is changed into Je-hoshua. 


Observe, moreover, that in this period there was no fastidious, over-refined chariness in the 
use of that name. Men, conscious of deep and real reverence are not fearful of the 
appearance of irreverence. The word became a common word, as it always may, so long as it 
is felt, and awe 1s real. A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah — a lofty mountain, i 
mountain of Jehovah. Human beauty even was praised by such an epithet. Moses wag 
divinely fair, beautiful to God. The Eternal name became an adjunct. No beauty — no 
preatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except as emanating from Him: therefore, His name. 
was freely but Hoe devoutly used.’ 


Here words are not only real but are pregnant with deep religious truth, with thought 
| profounder far than at the earlier stage. ‘Whatis His name ?’ says Moses, ‘What shall I. 
say unto them 2? And the great answer came, as at last it came to the Iranian pr ophet ;- _ 


PTR Ws TTS 
I Am that I am! 


It was only at the third period, which was at its zenith in the time of Christ, that names 
to the Jews became hollow and words lost their meaning. Then it was nae the decay of 
national religious feeling began. For, whenever the debasement of a language takes place, it is 
a sure sign of the insincerity of a nation. 


To again quote the weighty words of Rev. J. W. Robertson :— 


‘A nation may reach the state in which the Hternal Name can be used to point a sentence 
or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer shock the ear with the sound of blasphemy, 
because in good truth the Name no longer stands for the Highest, but for a meaner concep- 
tion, an, ido} of the debased mind +» . . 


Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the goleatlty of the idea was gone, reverence 
was scrupulously paid to the corpse-like word which remained and had once enclosed it, In 
that hollow, ar tificial age, the Jew would wipe his pen before he ventured to write the Name = 
he would leave. out the vowels ofthe sacred Jehovah, and substitute those of the less sacred 
Klohim. In that kind of « age, too, men bow to the name of Jesus often just in that propor- 
~ tion in which they have ceased to recognise His true grandeur and majesty of character.’ 


With the Arabs the recitation of the Name seems ever to.have been a sacred duty, and no 
true follower of Islim fails to preface every undertaking with the words &l)| em 


Returning to the Upanishads we read in the second Prapathaka — a the Chandigya 
(Ch, xxii.) :-— 


‘Prajipati brooded on the worlds, From them, thus prosdsd on, the threefold knowledge 
issued. He brooded on it, and from it, thus brooded on, issued the three syllables Bhih, 
Bhnvah, Svah. He brooded on them, and from them, thus brooded on, issued the Om. As all 


leaves are attached to a, stalk, so is all speech attached to the Om. Ou i 18 ae ee yea, all this 
is Om}? 
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Vyiisa, too, commenting on the YOua Dargana, says :— 








| ‘The recitation of Om and the constant presentation to the mind of its signification : 

these are the two means of Up&sana, of true worship. The Ydgin who constantly does both, 
developes concentration, or, as has elsewhere been stated, the aforesaid recitation and realisa- 
tion develope concentration, and concentration facilitates realisation till, by the continual action 
and re-action of both, the light of the supreme divinity begins to fully shine in his heart’! 


OF such a YOgin or Sannydsin Mr. Rudyard Kipling has given us a most interesting and 

delightful picture in the story of Piran Bhagat. A man of world-wide culture, the prime 
minister of a Native State, who for many years had been par eucellencea man of affairs, one day 
renounces all, and goes quietly forth with leopard-skin and almsbowl to dwell in the forest and 
to meditate on God. : 


| ‘That day saw the end of Piran Bhagat’s wanderings. He had come to the place appoint- 
ed for him — the silence and the space. After this, time stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth 
of the shrine, could not tell whether he were alive or dead ; a man with control of his limbs, 
or a part of the hills, and the clouds, and the shifting rain, and sunlight. He would repeat a 
Name softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till at each repetition he seemed to move more 
and more out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some tremendous discovery; but, justas 
the door was opening, his body would drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up 
again in the flesh and bones of Piran Bhagat.’ 


In all Védic literature the most sacred mame is Om. Whereas other names of the 
Supreme also express or imply phenomena, or things that pass, this word alone indicates the 
Eternal, expresses the noumenon, But this is notall, ‘The deepest and in truth the highest 
reason, says the Védantist, ‘is that the signification of Om is the Aey-note of the renlisatsion of 
the Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, mark the successive 
steps of meditation by which one rises to { the realisarion of the trne nature of Divinity.’ 2 

This sacred syllable consists of tliree letters, A, U, M, and these by the Miackikya are 
made the modal expressions of the First Cause, the means of the self-development of the 
Divine along the three planes of Vyavahira, Pratibhisa and Paramartha. ay represents jagrat, 
the ‘ wakeful’ phase ; F svapna, the ‘ dreaming ; aud ® sushupti, the ‘slambering.’ In brooding 
over the meaning of wy the devotee hus in mind the Deity as Hramer of systems and of 
worlds, as Brahmé emerging from Brahman, a divine self-protection into infinite space, 
resulting in the music of the spheres and in Nature as the manifold manifestation of 
Mind. As regards motive for jagrat tho Indian Yégi would probably agree with the Persian 


Saft: ‘I was a hidden treasure and I longed to be Sane so I called forth Creation that T 


might be comprehended,’ 

Reflection on = leads to a thought of the supreme Being as turning in upon Himself to 
review the results of His previous act of Creation, The exquisite play of light and shade, the 
full-toned. tints and forms of star and tree and flower ; all the high harmonics of this so solid- 
scerning world are seen and heard as in a dream, until, in that fanbellosa line of Dante — - Cfo 
chio vedeva, vi sembrava wa riso Dell? universo ! — or in the words of that ear Deeete poem — 
Genesis : * God saw all that He had made, and lo !.it was very good ! | 


The Deity viewed as Himself the embodiment of all idvas and principles is. ihe meaning | 
of #. Creation and contomplation are over. The objective world has ceased to be, Tb is 
‘sarvéparamatyat. The All again becomes the One. Behind « and above all that appears is 
that which Js, das Werden is again das Sein. For © is mAtra, that which measures all, is 
the Resort ofall, The CAdndégya tells us: ‘that Self abides in the heart. And this 3 is the 


eo 
2 Guru Vidyarthi’s Védic Magazine, July, 1898. 








1 Stiras xxvii. and xxviii, 
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eae explanation. The heart is called Ariduyam instead of hridyayam, 4. e., He who is 
nthe heart. He who knows this, that He is in the heart, goes day by day when in deep sleep 
(sushupti) into heaven (svarga), t.@,, into the Brahman of the heart.’ 


Says the Katha Upanishad :— 
Svapnintath jagaritintam cha ubhiu yéndnupasyati | 
Mahintam vibhumitminam matvi dhiré na séchati 1 


‘That wise man sorrows not, who, awake or ina dream or in both, beholds the great and 
omnipresent Self!’ 


Tt is from the Méndikya that Sadinanda, the author of the Védénta-Sdra, seems to have 
drawn his inspiration, “ A follower of Kumivrila Bhatta,” he says, ‘‘is of opinion that the soul 
is intellect conditioned by iguorance, according to Scripture which saith: ‘Soul which is full 
of joy isalso replete with knowledge’ (M. U. v.), because in deep sleep light and darkness are 
alike really present, and because one is under the impression that one does not know oneself,” 


The Satapatht-Brdhmanam well says (x. ili. ub ) :— 


Yada vai purushah svapiti, prinuth tarhi vigapi-éti, prinare chakshnoh, prdnath manah, pri- 
narh Srétram, Sa yada prabudhyaté, pranid éva adhi-punar jiyanté. 


‘When a man sleeps, speech is merged in life, eye in life, mind in life, ear in life. “And | 
when he wakes they are reborn from life.’ 


Professor Deussen has put this into modern metaphysical phraseology. ‘The Will, as the 
objectification of which every man and every animal appears, is originally and essentially uncon- = 
scious. Ibis only in a limited sphere of animal life, becoming narrower as we descend the _ 
scale, that it furnishes itself with consciousness. Nothing proves more clearly the secondary 
and so to say borrowed nature of all conscious life than the necessity of sleep. In sleep, owing 
to the isolation of the brain from the motor and sensory nerves, consciousness is periodically 
extinguished, that is, the union between will and intellect is suspended, and the latter, for the © 
sake of its (that is the brain’s) nourishment, is merged completely in unconscious life, which, 
as the central and essential entity, unwearingly exercises its functions, whether we sleep or — 
wake,’ | 

In two other Sitras of the Pédénta-Sdra (47, 57) we read :— 

Sarvéparamatvat sushuptih || 


‘Since everything attains rest (or realises itself) in Him, He is deep sleep! i‘ 


As regards the way in which the Ménddkya deals with the three letters of the mystical 


syllable we can have no better commentary, whether by Gindapida or Samkara, than the 
remarkable words of Pragna Upanishad : — 


‘The three letters of Om when duly contemplated and in their respective order set free 
the devotee from the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first matra confers upon 
him the most exalted state of existence possible on this earth, that of the second fills him with 
the joys of the spiritual world, and the contemplation of the last blesses him with Méksha.’ 


| And here I may mention a very interesting fact in the theology of Islim. The first verse 
of the second Stira of the Kurda consists entirely of three letters — A, L, M. That is to says 
| the chapter begins: ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful — A, L, M; this 1s 
~ the Book, there can be no doubt about it!’ Of these letters the explanations have been many 

and various, bub nearly all commentators agree that they refer to the Deity. A modern 
Védintin goes so far as to hold that we have here simply another form of Om (i, e, A, U, M)- 
But though I venture to think that no Semitic scholar would agree to this, we may certainly 
admit that such a form in Semitic divinity is sufficiently striking. 


§ Hair Nardyana : Védic Philosophy, p. 74. 
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Lastly; we may notice how in Indian theology the number three prevails, as indeed, in man 
cases it seems to exhaust all that can be conceived of a subject, , 


God is Light: in Himisno darkness, and it is a remarkable fact that all the varieties in 
the composition of external light must be referred to mixtures of Red, Green and Violet, all 
differences of hue depending upon combinations in different sonorous of these three a : 
colors. He is the Soul of sacred sound, the great Tone-Poet, and we must not forget aba 
harmony is based upon the common chord of tonic, mediant, dominant C, E, G eee who i 
above Space, conceived as Length, Breadth, Height, and beyond Time, ienoern % us as Past, 
Present, Future, is in popular thought Brahma-Vishnu-Siva ; to the Védintin He is Sat-Chit- 
Ananda ; in our Upanishad the imperishable Om is trik&ugsa, appears in three sheaths as jagrat 
svapna, sushupti, whilst the Atma is similarly known as vd@isvdnara, tdijasa and prajia. Noe 
less than three lines enclose a space, and, in this connexion it is interesting te remember that 
the Indians of the Western Continent represent the Infinite by a enaets (Mikmak : 
A Nukskam God). Indeed, this colossal conception of Deity is deeply seated in fs Weta ha 
{he prophet of Paradise, the master of ‘mystic, unfathomable song,’ sees all things in God as 
the different modes in the unity of the Spinozian substance, Oar thoughts are born in God 
not in the moment of time in which we think them, but exist in Him in that Eternity which is 
peculiar to mathematical truths.‘ | | 


Here, then, we have the realisation and reconciliation of Adhibhtita, the separable nature 
of Brahma, Adhidaiva the procreative principle in Nature, and Adhiyajiia the meeting of the 
human and the divine. It isthe unfolding of the infinite Spirit, whose face is hidden, in the 
golden veil of Truth. The feeling after the Divine which we find in the Rig-Véda : 


Ekam sat vipra pahudha vadanti 


jg here merged in the beantiful thought bridi-ayam He is in the Heart! For surely this is the 
meaning of ‘ the Jewel in the Lotus’ Om Mani Padmé, the sacred name in the heart of man. 


And we of the West, to whom the sweet Galilean vision, the revelation of the Son of Man 
has come, know that the secret of union is the Sacred Name engraven on the heart, when we 
hear the farewell prayer: ‘ Holy, righteous Father, keep them in Thy name, which Thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are one [? , 


Translation, 


To Him, the one, imperishable Om, a 

Who was, and is, and shall be; ’youd the foam 

And fret of Time, and man’s and Nature’s home! 

Tis name is Brahma, spirit, self and Soul, 

Vour-fold in form, and yet, in essence whole ! 

O’er Nature’s realm He watches, vision true 

Guards mind and matter, speech, thought, me and you ! 


And so, in second phase, He aye appears 
Worlds’ dreamer and the Architect of years 


As rest, self-folded, human souls in sleep, 
When ear and eye repose, no vigils keep; yeh a 
So He, in thought, in joy, knows slumber deep! ae 


Yea, this is He, awake or ina dreant” oe, *. 
Within, without, o’er all things Is supreme Pe 






~ 


* Par. gyi. 13. Cone Se 
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Not solely self-absorbed know Him to be, - 
Nor yet as wholly lost in trackless space ; 
As mind made manifest, as giving face 

To truth, ay, this and more: we cannot see 

The half, much less the whole of Him who les 

Unseen, unsearchable ; His qualities 

No man can name. Within the soul, know fie 

An undivided Blessing and pure Bliss ! 

This matchless spirit present ev’ ry where 

The symbols A, U, M, can best declare. 

Of waking, watching find in A the sign, 

The first phase this of Being all-divine: 

O take this step and all desires are thine! 

And meditation doth the U proclaim, 
An ordered world, an architectural mind. 
Whoso has ta’en the second step will tind 

His home rejoicing in the sacred Name ! 

In M behold the silent Soul in sleep: 

Who grasp this truth, of world-thooght measure keep. 

The fourth is Reconciliation sure, 

The last, the best, the mcasureless, the pure, 


Awake, aware, asleep — life’s thrill and flush, 
_ Phe Sonl supreme, the silence and the hush ! 


~ 
Sir | 
~, 
HST y TTS | 
Bl ara | aes | yTTA sea ae | Ter TTEMTSMTTTL aR | rae | afer | ge ara | 


STA (SL WAT TST | BAT BEAT | A | ST: | TAA | Syrear | esa Qn 

MaTaVAA: | APE TaN: | are: | waa: | era Beare: | Wa Te: WR 

CATEUTA: | BEAT: | TAH: | TRA Oe: LaPees | aster: | Peeler bore 8 

: STL AULT Hager | BAL TATA LT awapy | cTaN Lael aa | Eyes | gTears: | 

CHa: | ATT: LT Syrreeay: | Fe | SyrreeaL | Aree: VTE: | eee: | are Yl 

TH: | PALIT: | TT: | vee: | a: 1 epee ler) ari: | weer | prarcaars (Bl WarAara ug 

| STH HTT | AS SMTA | A LSTAGSTHT 1 Tl werasTaH | al gear | Tl Bye! 
MITT | SENTTATL | BATA | spear | apyseqa | aperTigra | wxyreaweraarea | TTTTA | MN 
urea | RTA BRT Sata aeereh tt | Syren | at: | AHA: UO I 


HL STAAL STRAT | SPLATT | STS AAT: | SPAT aL rar: | aa | Arar: Tre: | SpATT: | 
SHIT | Tae fa TU 


START: | PPT: | STARE: | TAA ater | art ayrfeareara art srraifa | ee aare | 
Bare STs! CT aT Lae eT Fee 

PUNTA: LARA: | SHC! | Rerar i arar i gewuta | waa ar | Tenses le ra 
aT THT AT | MAT: | TL Te | TL ape sper we 1 para | al wa Az Qe tl | 


| INEM A LTT | Re: | sate | arar | PRA: t apd¥a: | ard Paha | el Fees | at 
apetats er raf as | TAAL FT UV || 


A | ges | eres: | wesgragr: | Pe: | spear: ear) Sree: | syrear | TF arate 
an rope) Saag Vee mga Te ea 


(To be continued.) 
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FESTAL DAYS OF THE HINDU LUNAR CALENDAR. 

BY PROFHSSOR F, KIELHORN, O.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


Some years ago I compiled, chiefly from the Dharma-sindhu and a number of Native calen- 
dars, a list? of the principal festivals and religious observances connected with the tithis of the 
Hindu lunar months, of the names and epithets of certain tithis, and generally of sach items of 
information concerning individual this as seemed likely to be of use in the verification of Hindu 
dates. This brief list was not intended for publication, If, nevertheless, I now yield to the request 
ofa friend to publish it, Ido so, because something of the kind appears really to be wanted 
and in the hope that I may induce others to correct, and improve on, what I can offer myself, 


What I sho uld especially like to see treated by a competent Native scholar, is the 
question, how the tethis, for the purpose of the particular festivals or rites connected with them 
are joined with the civil days.2 For my own use [ have indeed translated most of the rules a 
this subject, given in the Dharma-sindhu;? but some of these precepts are so intricate that I 
should be afraid of giving an authoritative version of them or of applying them in practice. 
In my list, therefore, I have only inserted, in square brackets, some very general hints, Thus, 
by the word pérva-viddhd I have indicated that certain tithis, so far as regards the rites 
mentioned along with them, are liable to be joined with the days on which they commence.‘ 
And more frequently I have given the time of the day or night’ during which a rite must be 
performed or a festival celebrated, statements from which it may sometimes be possible to 
ascertain with which day a ¢ithy should be connected, because the particular time of the day 
or night, mentioned in the list, must generally be included in the éthi.6 But I know only too 


. similar list see Sir W. Jones’s article on the lunar year of the Hindus, in the Asiaitck Researches, Vol. III. 
p. 257 ff 4 | 
2In the case of rites, prescribed fora certain tithi, there can be no doubt as to the day on which the rite 
should be. performed, when the titht happens to last from sunrise to sunrise; aud the same is mostly the case, 
when the titht lasts from suurise to sunsct, But titris often commence after sunrise of one day, and end before 
snuset of the following day, and the question therefore arises whether, for the purpose of particular rites, they 
should be joined with the days on which they commence, or with the days on which they end, : | 
8 The gencral rules on the tithis, given in the Dharma-sindlw, have been translated by the Rev. A, Bourqnuin, in 
the Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol, XV. | | 
tt Atithi is pdrva-viddhd (in the sense in which this term is used here), when it commences more than 4 ghatikds 
‘before sunset of one day and ends before sunset of the following day; and when such is the case, it must be joined 
with the day on which it commences, Thus, when the first tithi of the bright half of Kirttika commences 20 ghatikds 
after sunrise (or 7 gh. before sunset) of Monday and ends 16 gh. after sunrise of Tuesday, the Bali-p 94, prescribed 
Yor the first tithi of the bright half of Karttika, must be performed on the Monday (although in civil life that day 
js Advina-vadi 15), When, on the other hand, the first tithi of the bright half of Karttika commences 41 gh, 
after sunrise of Monday, and ends 46 gh, after suurise of Tuesday, the same rite must be performed on the Tuesday 
‘(in eivil life Karttika-sudi 1). ee 
8 The day, from sunrise to sunset, is divided into the forenoon and afternoon. But it is also divided into five 
equal parts, each of about 6 yhatikds, called prdtalkala (the carly forenoon), sarzava (the forenoon part), madhyihna 
(midday), aparihna (the afternoon part), and sdythna(the late afternoon part). The four ghatikds before sunrise 
are called aruntdaya (the rise of the dawn), the six ghatikds after sunset pradjsha (evening), and the'two ghatikds 
in the middle of the night nisitha (midnight). | 
"6 ‘This may beshewn by anexample. The time which Ihave given for the GanéSa-chaturthi of Chaitra-sukla- 
paksha is midday (ghatikis 18-18 after mean sunrise). If, then, the 4th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra commences 
43 gh, after sunrise of Sunday and ends 44 gh. after sunrise of Monday, the Ganéia-chaturtht must be joined with the 
Monday (Chaitra-sudi 4); but if the 4th tithi commenees 5 gh, after sunrise of Suuday and ends 7 gh. after sunrise of 
Monday, the Gané‘a-chaturthé must be joined with the Sunday, and in calendars this Sunday will be. described as 
Ganésia-chaturth!, although in civil life it is Chaitra-sudi8.— Now itis clear that sometimes the 4th titled of the 
bright half of Chaitr’ may oceupy the whole or part of the midday portion of two days (as would be the case, if it 
were to commence 13 gh, after sunrise of Sunday and to end 17 gh, after suarise of Monday), aud that for such and 
similar cases we want special rules to guide us, In the present instance the special rule for all Ganésa-chaturthis ig 
this, that, when the fourth tithd occupies, entirely or partly, the midday part of two days, or does not occupy the 
niidday part of eithor day, it must be joined withthe day on which it commences (in, the present CASO, with the 
Sunday), — If there were a similar conflict in the caseof a Manvédi of a bright fortnight, for which the prescribed 
time is the forenoon, we should have to decide in favour of the day on which the tiki ends, provided the titht were 
to occupy more thanGgh. after sunrise of thatday; but if the tithi happened to occupy less than 6 gh, o the 
second day, we should have to join the M any ult with the first day, — There are many such special rales, which form 
an essential part of the Hiidu calendar, eee ees ee a a ae 
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well that such and similar short remarks, by themselves, are not sufficient to solve the problem, 
even in cases which are not beset with any great difficulties. 

Ladd here some general notes on several of the ¢ithis, which could not be given in the 
list :— 7 

A fourth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Tuesday. Such a tztht of the 


bright half 1s called Sukha, and is most auspicious for muking donations, <A fourth ttthi of 
the darkx half, which falls on Tuesday and continues till moonrise, is called Angaraki. 


A seventh tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Sunday, particularly so, when it 
is joined with the nakshatra Révati. A seventh ¢ithé of the bright half, which falls on Sunday, 
is called Vijaya,” and donations made on it secure great rewards, «A seventh tztht of the 
bright half is called Bhadra, when it is joined with the first quarter of the nakshatra Hasta, 
Moreover, a seventh #iihi of the bright half is called Mahajay4, when a samkrinti takes 


place on it, and for making donations such a tithe is said to be superior even to an eclipse. — 


When the sixth and seventh tithts meet on a Sunday, this coincidence is called Padmaka-« 
yoga.8 | | 
An eighth tithi is considered auspicious when it fallson Wednesday (Budh-fshtami), 


An eleventh tithiof the bright half, which is joined with the nakshatra Punarvasnu, is 
called Vijaya. 


Hight kinds of the twelfth tithi are called Mah4-dvadasi. Thoir special names are 
Unmilani, a 12th ¢itht which follows upon an 11th teh? that is current at sunrise on two days ; 
Vanjuli, a 12th tht which itself is current at sunrise on two days; Trispars4, a l2th uths 
which commences after sunrise aud ends before the next sunrise; Pakshavardhini, a 12th 
fitht preceding a full-moon or new-moon ¢itht which is current at sunrise on two days; Jaya, 
@ 12th tight joined with the nakshatra Pushya; Vijaya, a L2Qth éithi joined with the nakshatra — 
Sravana ; Jayanti, a 12th dithi joined with the nakshatra Punarvasu ; and Papanasini, a 12th 
fithd joined with the nakshatra Rohini. 
| A fifteenth tithi of the dark half (7. ¢., the new-moon tithz) is regarded as very auspicions 
for making donations, when it falls on Monday (in which case it is called Somavati), or on 
“Tuesday. — Concerning the loth titht, it may also be stated that a solar eclipse which takes 
place on Sunday, and a lunar eclipse which takes place on Monday, are called chaidamani, 
. crest-jewel,’ and that donations made at such eclipses are said to bear endless fruit. 

‘In the following list the Roman figures at the commencement of the lines give the numbers 
of the ¢ithts of the half-months. 

_ | | 1, — Chaitra-suklapaksha. 
I, — Vatsar-irambha, commencement of the year. 
Navaritr-drambha, commencement of the vernal Navaritra, (For the autumnal 
Navaritra see the same tithi of Aévina-guklapaksha.) 
Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] 
Iftl, — Gauri-tritiya. 
Matsya-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a fish. [Afternoon part. | 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
IV. — Vainiyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi. [Midday.] | 
- Vv. — Sri-panchamt, according to some. (Sce the same tethi of Migha-éuklapaksha,) 
- Kalpadi. [Forenoon.] 
De sie tie Set ge nt Ok feed tet Sa Nh ae AO a es See ee a er 


T This is the vijaya-saptamt of the inscription, published in Hp. Ind. Vol, III. p, 54%, 
* For another meaning of Padmaka-yoga see below, under Karttika-guklapaksha XV. 
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Sern, 
VIII. — Durga- or Annapirni-ashtami,? | 





Bhavany-utpatti, birth of Bhavani, 


Bathing in the morning during this titht, when it fallson Wednesday and is joined 
with the nekshatra Punarvasu, is as meritorious as a vdjapéya sacrifice. 


IX, — Rama-navami; Rama-jayanti, Vishnu's incarnation as Rama. [Midday.] 
KI, — Kamada ékadasi. 


XIII. — Madana-trayddasi; Anangapijana-vrata, worship of the god of love. [Pdrva- 
viddhd, | | 


XV. — Hanumaj-jayanti, birth of Hanumat. (Only in calendars.) 
7 Manvadi. ([lforenoon.] 


Bathing, etc., during this idthi, when it falls on Sunday, Thursday, or Buenburany) 
18 as seritowoun as an asvamédha sacrifice, | 
Chaitra-for pirnimanta VEEN She Peabo eoS: 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi.!° f Moonrise. | | 
VIII. — Kal-Ashtami. [Pérva-viddhd.] 
— XI, — Variithini ékAdaéi. 
XIII. — (See the same ¢itht of Philguna-[pirn. Chaitra-|krishnapaksha.) 
XIV. — Bivaradtri. (Midnight.] 


Bathing (especially in the Ganges) near Siva during this étht sentiine ta 
some, when the #ithi falls on Tuesday) prevents trouble from Pisichas or 
demoniac possession 1! 


IT, — Vaisakha-suklapaksha, 
III. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon.]| 


Trétayugadi. [Forenoon.| 
Akshaya-tritiyé ; is highly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday and ig 
joined with the nakshatra Réhini. [Forenoon. | 
Paraburama-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as Paragurama. [Midday ; or, 
according to others, evening. | 
IV. — Vaindyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
VII. — Gangd-saptamti ; Gaiig-étpatti, birth of Ganga. [Midday.] 
VIIE, — Durgi- or Annapfirni-ashtami, 
XI, — Méhint kidadt. 
RIT. — When the 12th fitht of the bright half is joined with the nzkshatra Hasta, while 


Jupiter and Mars are in the sign Simha, and the sun in Mésha, this coinci- 
dence is called Vyatipata. Donations made on such anh occasion are 


highly meritorious. 
Se cir pecan dare niecaeineniaieracanaaanee NOO Se OT ST 
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_ © Annaptirnd ia an epithet of Durg&. 
M According to Molesworth’s Mordiht and Dnglish Dictionary, 
. averting of difficulties or troubles. aWinoa & Saitkashia-chaturthi falls on Tue 
Ree -AbOve, | 
M1 Compare the term Pigdcht-chaturdail in Ep. Ind, Vol. I. p. 187, line 3, 
(2 Por other meanings of the term se dal see ante, Vol, XX. p. 292 8, 


on. this tithy ceremonies are performed for the 
slay, it is called nase alee- chaturtht 3 
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TEE 
XIV. — Nrisisnha-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as man-lion. (Sunset.] 
The titht is highly auspicious, when it falls on Saturday and is joined with the 
nukshatra Svati. 
XV. — Karma-jayanti, Vislinu’s incarnation in the form of a tortoise. [Late after. 
noon part. | | 
Donations on this {thi are particularly enjoined. 
| Vaisikha-for ptrnimanta Jyaishtha-]kfishnapaksha, 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturtht. [Moonrise. | 
VIII, — Kil-ishtami. [Pérva-viddha.] 
XI. —~ Apara ékadasi. 
XIV. — Sivaritri, [Midnight.] 
TIL, — Jyaishtha-buklapaksha. 
III. — Rambha-tritiys ; Rambhi-vrata, worship of Bhavani. [Pirva-vtddhd.] 
IV. — Vaindyali ov Ganésa-chaturthi. (Midday.] | 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annaptirnd-ashtami, 
X, — Dasahara 333 Gang-ivatira, descent of Gatigé to the earth. [The choice of the 
day depends on the union, during the forenoon, of the greater number of 
certain occurrences, suchas the éthi’s falling on Wednesday (according to— 
others, on Tuesday), the nakshatra being Hasta, the ydga Vyattpita, etc.) 
When Jyaishtha is intercalary, the Dasahara falls in the first (intercalated) 
Jyaishtha. 
RI. Nirjalé &kadasi. 
av. Vata-ptirmima or Vata-sivitri.l4 [Pirva-vtddhd.) 
Manvadi. [Torenoon, ] 
~ When the moon and Jupiter are in the nakshatra Jyéshthé, and the sun in Rohinf, 
the ¢ithi is called Mah4-jyaishthi, and is most auspicious for making 
donations. | | 
bo _  $ygishtha-[or pirnimanta Ashidha-Jkrishnapaksha, 
IV, — Sathkasbta-chaturth], [Moonrise. ] 
VIII, — Kal-ashtami. [Pirva-viddha, | 
XI. Yogini @kAdaét, 
XIV. — Sivaratri, [Midnight.] 
_Iv.— Ashadha-buklapaksha. 
II. — paecteas Rima-rathdtsava, Rama’s car-fostival. 
WV Vainiyaki or Gantsa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durgiy or Annaptirni-ashtami, a 
 *X.— Manvadi. [Forenoon.] | sce 


XL — Vishnusayan-dtsava ; Sayant or Vishnngayant ékAdaéi, on which Vishnu goed 
i to sleep, | eos 
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18 This really is an epithet of Ganga, as ‘taking away ee n sins,’ 


, . or as explains Patasdvitri- vale to be a particular observance of women; via., worship of the Fuus 
dias eta, | 3 Da ate 
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xXIL — Chiturmisya-vrata commences on this tdihé (or on the 11th). 
oo xv. — Manvadi. [Forenoon. | 
— Sivagayan-dtsava. [Hvening.] — Kékila-vrata ; Vyisa-poja. 
Ashadha-[or pirnimanta Sravana-|krishnapaksha. 

II. — Aétnyagayana-vrata.15 [ Moonrise. | 
tv.— Sarnkashta-chaturtht. [ Moonrise. | 

VIII. — Kal-dshtami. [ Parva-viddha, | 
XI, — Kimada or Kimikf ékfdast. 


so xrv. — Sivaritri, [Midnight.] 


vV. — SrAvana-suklapaksha,. 
III. — Called Madhusrava by the people of Gujarat. 
IV. — Vainiyaki or GanéSa-chaturtht., [ Midday. ] 


Vv. — Naga-panichami,!¢ on which the serpents are worshipped. [The day on which 
the titht commences, if the fourth tizhz ends less than 6 ghatikds after 


sunrise of that day, and the fifth titht less than 6 ghatikds atter sunrise of 
the following day.] _ - a, 3 
TI. — Kalki-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in his last Avatara, [Sunset | 
VIL — Durgi- or Annapfirnd-ashtami, 
XI, — Putrada dkadast. 
XII, — Vishnoh pavitrarépanam, The pavitr-dr bpana is ‘the ceremony of casting new 


threads around an idol that they may be sanctified, and of thence taking © 
them to wear.’ a 7 


XV. - Rig-yajuh-sravani, for students of the Rigvéda and Yajur véda the chief time 
of renewing the sacred thread (updleorman) +7 [ Padrva-viddha.] 


Rakshi-bandhana, the tying of & piece of silk or string round the arm, as a 
preservative against evil spirits. In Maritht, the tthi therefore is called 
Rakbi-paornima. (In Marathi it is also called Narali-parnims, because 
cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea, and the monsoon is declared to be ~ 
broken up.) : | 


Hayagriva-jayanti, birth of Hayagriva. 
Sravana-[or pirnimanta Bhadrapada-]krishnapaksha. 
II, — Aédinyaéayana-vrata.’? [Moonrise.] | | 


III, — Kajjali-tritiya. 





Pilenpeted scapes atc AOA SPE 
1 See the same tithi of the next three months. 16 See the same titht of Mirgaéixsha-éuklapaksha. 


~., 41 In an inseription the t ithi is described as Yajidpavita-par van; see ante, Vol. X XV. p. 290. 
18 See the same titht of the preceding month. 3. «+ CEE BR Os 
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LV. — Sathkashta-chaturth?t ; commencement of the Sathkashtachaturthi-yrata, - 
[ Moonrise. | | 


Bahulf-chaturthi ; worship of cows. [Late afternoon part.| 
VI. — Hala-shashthi. 
VII. — Sitala-saptami; Sttald-vrata. [Pérva-viddhd.] 
VIII. — Kil-tshtam!. [ Pérva-viddha. | 


Janm-ashtami, Krishn-ashtami, G@ékul-ashtami, or Krishna-jayanti, birth of | 
Krishna; is very auspicious, when joined with the nekshatra Réhint, and 
also, though in a less degree, when it falls on Monday or Wednesday. 
[In general, midnight. | 


Manvadi, [Afternoon part,] 
XI. — Aja ékidadl, 
XIV. — Sivaritri. [Midnight.] 


XV. — Pithéri (only in some calendars, According to Molesworth) a name of this wthi 
| 7 on account of a particular observance, zviz., ‘the drawing with flour the 
figures of 64 Yéginis, and the worshipping of them.’ 


Kusdtpitini (only in some calendars). 
VI. — Bhadrapada-suklapaksha. 
5h age Varaha-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a boar. [Afternoon part, | 
‘Haritalika ; worship of Parvati. | 
“Manvadi. _ [ Forenoon.] 


Iv. — Ganésa- or Varada-chaturthi ; 5 especially oe, when it falls on Sanday or 
Tuesday. [Midday "] 


According to the Bhavishy atpurdna, called Siva, 
Vv ‘Rishi-pafichamt. [Midday ; others differently. ] . 
ne —_ Sarya-shash{hi, 


| Skanda-shashtht (only i in some - calendars. See the same tith? of Mirgastrshe- Sakla- 
paksha), | . 


WII. — - According to the Bhavishyatpuréya, called Aparajita, 
_VIIt. — - Durgi- or Annaptena- -ashtami. | 
‘Darv-ashtamt. [Parva-viddha. \ 


Jy éshth’-Gaurt-pajana-vrata, when the ‘moon is in the nakehatra J yéshtu’ (whieh) 
need not necessarily be the case during this particular tith?), 


IX. — Aduhkha-navamf (only in some calendars), 


XI. — Vishnuparivartan-étsava ; Parivartini ékddagt. On this ¢ithi, or on the 12th, 
| 3 Vishnu, sleeping, turns on his side, | 
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XII. — Is called Sravana-dvadasi (or Vijay4), when joined with the aaieiatea Sravaua ; 
7 and is particularly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday. (The union of 


the 11th and 12th tithts and the wakshatra Sravana is called Vishnu-brii- 
Ehala. 


Vamana-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a dwarf. [Midday.] 
XIV. — Ananta-chaturdasi, sacred to Vishnu. 
xv.-— Praushfthapadi purnima ; Praushthapadi-sriddha. 


Bhadrapada-[or pirnimanta Asvina-]krishnapaksha. 


I, — Mahdlay-drambha, Sriddhas are performed during the whole of this dark halt. 


II, — AsinyaSayana-vrata® [ Moonrise. } 
IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 


VI. — Is called Kapila-shashthi, when it falls on Tuesday, and is joined with the 

| nakshatra Rohini and the ydga Vyatipata; and is particularly auspicious, 
when the sun, besides, is in the naksh tra Hasta? Donations on such an 
occasion secure great rewards. 


Chandra-shashthi. [Moonrise.] 
WITT. — Kal-Ashtamt. Mahilakshmi-vrata. [Pérva-viddhd.] 
Ashtaki-sriddha. [ Afternoon part. ] | 


IX. — Avidhava- or Matri-navamt (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth, 
offerings are made to the manes of women who have died unwidowed)}. 
KI, — Indiré ékadasi. 
XIIT. — Kaliyugadi. [Afternoon part.] 


Ts called Maghaé-trayédasi, when joined with the nakshatra Magha ; and Gajach- 
ehhaya, when the sun, besides, is in Hasta. 


“XIV. — Sivartitri, [Midnight.] 
XV. — Sarvapitri amivisyé (only in some enlenaars : so called, because Sraddhas are 
offered to all ancestors). . 


Is called Gajachchhaya, when the sun and the moon are ine in the nakshatra 
Hasta. ? 


VII. — hia rae Al 
I, — Navaratr-Arambha. (See the same titht of Chaitra-Suklapaksha.) 
IV. — Vainiyaki or Gantsa- chaturt hi. [Midday. 1 | a | , 
V. — Lalita-pafichami; Upahgalalita-v rata, worship of Durga. [Afternoon part.) 
VIII. — Duigi- or Annaptrni-ashtaml. | | : oe 


Mahashtami; is especially auspicious, when it falls on Tuesday. 7 





19 See the same tithi of the two preceding months. | Ce | 
% Molesworth says that, because this synehronisin is Very Tare, Kapilash ualthtend y 140, in Marétht, is applied 

_ to any astonishing and unhoped for eonbination of favourable circunistances. 

21 Under the akshatra Mila (on about si ath men) of oe tee ula is worshipped, 
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IX. — Maha-navami or Durgé-navami. [ Purva-viddha.] 
Manvadi. {Forenoon.] 
X. — Vijaya-dasami, anniversary of Rama’s marching against Rivana ; ; worship of 
Aparajita, désintara-yitra, etc.; (Dasrié festival), Is very auspicious, when 


joined with the nakshatra Sravana, [Afternoon nut or evening; special 
rules. | 


Buddha-jayanti, Vishnn’s incarnation as Buddha. [Sunset.] 
KL. — Pasinkusa ékidasi | 
XV. — K6ojagari pirnim’; Kdjigara-vrata ; the night is spent in worshipping Lakshmi 
and Indra, and in games of chance. [Midnight.] 
Navinna-ptirnima (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth, so called, 
because at this time people generally begin to dress the new corn of the year). 
Asvina-[or pirnimanta Karttike-]krishnapaksha. 
II, — AstinyaSayana-vrata.22 [Moonrise. | | 
IV. — Karaka-chaturthi (in some calendars called Sarhkashta-chaturth}). [ Moonrise, ] 
VIII, — Kal-dshtami. [Pérva-viddhd.] 
KI, — Rama ékAdasi, | | | 
XII, — Govatsa-dvadasi (in Marathi also called Vasi-birasa), on which the cow and 
calf are worshipped. |Hvening.] 


XITL, — Dhana-trayddasi, on which money-lenders and others wor =p money. 
XIV, — Sivaritri, [Midnight,] 


Naraka-chaturdasi ; neneaey etc., of people who are afraid of falling into hell. | 
[Moonrise.] | 


XV. — This titht and the immediately preceding and following tcthis are called DipAvali 
(Divi), ‘a festival with nocturnal illuminations, feasting, gambling, etc., in 
honour of Vishnu and in propitiation of Lakshmt.’ The principal day is the 
one on which the moon is in the nakshatra SvAti. | 


VIII. — Karttika-suklapaksha. : 
I. — Bali-pratipada ; Bali-pija, worship of the Daitya Bali. [Pdrva-viddhd.] — 


IL sor aS or Bhratyi-dvitiyA (in Maritht, Bhit- “bij). On this «thi Yama was 
: . entertained by his sister Yamuni; hence ‘sisters (on this tithi) giv e@ 
4 entertainments to their brothers, who make presents in return.’ [The day on 
_ which. the tthi commences, if the tith! occupies the afternoon part of that day 

only ; otherwise the day on whigh the tithy ends ; others epee ) | 


IV. — Vaindyakt or Ganéga-chaturtht, ‘[Midday.] 
VI, — When it falls on Tuesday, feeding of Brihmans, ete, 
VII. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon,] 
VIII. — Darga- or Annapirni-ashtam!}, 
Gép-ashtami; worship of cows, 
| IX. — Kritayugadi. [Forenoon. ] | 


2 See the same tithi of the three preceding months. 
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xi. Prabédhini @lkAdasi, (According to some, the Prabédh-dtsava takes place on this 
tithi ; see the following dithz.) 7 

Bhishmapaiichaka-vrata commences, 
Poe ‘ = s ¢ i . A . ‘ 

XII. Prabodh-dtsava, ‘ceremonies for the purpose of awakening Vishnu’ °33 and 
r 4 4 = n € . . bg Tie ; ; ; 
Dulasi-viviba, ‘the marriage between an image of Vishnu and the Tulas: 
plant.’ 

Manvadi. ([Forenoon.] 
(According to some, the Chiturmisya-vrata ends here, See below.) 


XIV. — Vaikuntha-chaturdasi. [ Midnight,] | 


XV, — Tripuri-parnima ; Tiipur-dtsava, at which lamps are placed on the larap- 
pillars in front of the temples. [Late afternoon and evening. | 
‘ Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

Ohiturmisya-vrata ends. (See the 12th éthi of this half, and of Ashidha- 
guklapaksha.) | _ 

Donations on this ¢i/ii are particularly enjoined. 

The tuiht is very auspicious, when it is joined with the nahkshatra K rittika. Tt is 
called Maha-karttiki, when the moon is in the nakshatra Rohini ; or when the 
moon and Jupiter both are in Krittika, (When the moon is in the nakshatra 
Krittika, while the sun is in Visikha, this auspicious coincidence is called 
Padmaka-y6ga) .™4 

Karttika-[or ptirnimanta Margabirsha-]krishnapaksha. 
IV. — Sarhkashta-chaturtht, [ Moonrise. ] | 
VIII. — Kal-ashtami or (in pirn. Mirgasirsha) Krishn-ashtami; as on this tithe 
KaAlabhairava (a form of Siva) is worshipped, the tithd also is called Kala- 
phairav-ashtami and Kalabhairava-jayanti. (Midday ; others differently. ] 
XI. — Utpatty-ékidasi. : 
XIV. — Sivaratri. [Miduight.] 
Ix. — Margasirsha-suklapaksha. 


IV. — Vaindyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi. (Midday. ] 


V. — Nagaptja- or Naga-panchami,” (in Marathi Niga-divall ; according to Moles- 
worth) ‘a festival, on which serpents of flour, etc., are made and worshipped.’ 


VI. — Champ4-shashbthi, ‘on which there is a festival of Khandobi’ (an incarnation 
of Siva). [In the choice of the day, the preference is given to the union of 
Sunday or Tuesday with the nakshatra Satabhisha] and the yéga Vaidhritt 
or to the occurrence of the greater number of the three. | oh 
Skanda-shashthi."° [Parva-viddha. | | | 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Maha-shashtht. 
VII. — Stirya-vrata. | a 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Nandé and J ayanti. 


VIIL. — Durgi- or Annaptirni-ashtami. — 





ss ciercecmreran amen all) SAE — 





oi a 
felithi ¢ see ante, Vol: Ko oe 
ee the same titht of Srivana-guklapakeha. 


rn in i a A es ets ee oe ne ee en me a 
33 Tn an inscription the tithi is desciibed as the puny 4 utthini-dvadas 
% For another meaning of Padmuka-yiga see above. ee eS 
26 Seathe same titht of Bhadrapada-suklapaksha. re ee 
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XI. — Modkshadé ékadasi. 
XIV. — According to the Liigapurdna, called Pashana-chaturdast, 
XV. — Dattdtréya- or Datta-jayanti, birth of Dattitréya (an incarnation of Siva). 
(Hvening. | 
Donation of salt on this tizht, when it is joined with the nakshatra Mriga, 
secures beauty of person, 
Margasirsha-[or pairnimanta Pausha-|krishnapaksha, 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi, [Moonrise.] 
VIII, — Kil-ashtami. [Pirva-viddhi.] 
Ashiakdé-sraddha. [Afternoon part] 
XI, — Saphali 6k4dasi, 
XIV, — Sivaritri, [Midnight.] 


x Pausha-suklapaksha. 


IV. — Vainiyaki or Ganésa-chatarthi, [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annaptirni-ashtami, 

When the diéha falls on Wednesday, bathing, feeding of Brahmans, etc., are 
very meritorious, especially when the moon is in the nakshadra Bharazt, 
or, according to others, in Réhint and Ardra.2? 

XI. — Putradi ékadasi, 

Manvadi. [Forenoon, | 


Pausha-[or pirnimanta Magha-]krishnapaksha, 


IV. — Samhkashta-chaturthi, [Moonrise,] 
VITI. — Kal-ishtami, [Pérva-viddha.] 
Ashtaki-Sraddha. [Afternoon part. | 
XI. — Shattili ékidast, 
XIV, —Sivaritri. [Midnight.} 

XV, — When during this t/thi, on a Sunday in day-time, the nekshatra is ‘Sravana and 
the yoga Vyatipata, this coincidence is called Ardhédaya. It is a most 
auspicious occasion for making donations. When one of the particulars 
enumerated is wanting, the coincidence of the rest is by some called 
Mahédaya. | | 

| XT, — Magha-buklapaksha, 

TV, — Vainiyakt chaturtht, Gandéa-chaturthi, Ganésa-jayantt (these three only in 
calendars) ; or Tila-chaturthi, . (Evening. ] 

Kunda-chaturthi; worship, of Siva with jasmine flowers. [Evening.} 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Santa. ‘3 
V. — Vasanta-pafichami; worship of Rati and Kama, [The day on which the eta 


ends, if the titht oceupies the forenoon of that day only ; otherwise the day 
on which the titht commences. ] 


7 Sri-pafichamt, according tosome, (See the same tithi of Chaitra-éuklapaksha.) 








7 21 Ido not see how the mooncan be in Rohini and Ardra on the above titht; on Pausha-sudi 8 she peuseole 
is in Révatt and Agvini, he es | i | 3 
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VII. — Ratha-saptami (also called Mah4-saptamt). 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 










a i a ne 


(Rise of the dawn. | 


VIII. — Durgi- or Annaptirni-ashtami, 
Bhishm-ashtami, [Midday.] 
XI, — Jayé ékadasi. 
XII. — Bhishma-dvadasi. [Pdarva-viddhd.] 
XIII. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon.). 
XV. — Donations on this tithe are particularly enjoined, 
When on this ¢##hi the moon and Jupiter are both in the nahshutra Machi, the 
titht is called Mah&a-m4ghi. 
Magha-[or parninanta Philguna-|krishnapaksha. 
tv. — Sarmkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Kil-Ashtamt. [Pdrva-viddha.] 
Ashtaki-griddha. [Afternoon part.} 
Birth of Rima’s wife Sita. 
TX. — Ramadisa-nuvami (only in Bombay calendars). 
XI. — Vijayé ékidaéi. 
XII. — When joiued with the nakshatra Sravana, called Tila-dvadasi (or Vijaya). 
XIV. — Sivaratri or Mah4-Sivaratri; is very auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
Tuesday, and is joined, with the yéga Siva [Midnight.] 
XV.— Dvaparayugadi. [Afternoon part. ] 
| The union of the nakshatra Satabhishaj or of Dhanishtha with this c/a is 
particularly auspicious for ‘Sraddhas. 
XII. -— Phalguna-suklapaksha, 
IV. — Vainiyaki or Gan§a-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
VIII. -— Durgi- or Annap drni-ashtami. 
KI. — Amalakt ékidaét. 
XV, — Holika or Hutasani pirnim§ (in Mardth!, Holi), [The day of which the tithe 
occupies the evening ; but there are many special rules. ] 
Manvadi, [Forenoon.] | 
Phalguna-[or pfirnimanta Chiitra-] krishyapaksha. 
I, — Vasantirambh-étsava or Vasant-dtsava, spring festival. 
III, — Kalpadi. [Afternoon part.] 
IV. — Saihkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] | 
V. — Raiga-patichami, ‘on which people throw colour, etc., about’; (only in calendars). 
VIII. — Kil-dshtamt. [Pédrva-viddhd.} 
Ashtaki-ériddha. [Afternoon part.} 

‘XI. — Paipaméchani ékadasi. | 
XIII. — Is called ‘Varuni, when joined with the nabshaira Satabhishaj (the deity of 
| which igs Varuna); Mah&-varuni, when it falls on Saturday and is joined | 

with the nakshatra Satabhishaj; and Mah&-mahavaruni, when it is joined, 
besides, with’ the yéga Subha. Donations made on such occasions are as 
ae meritorious as those made at an. eclipse, ete, — | 
XIV. — BSivaritri. [Midnight.] © 
XV.— Manvadi, [Afternoon part. | 
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KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 


BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translaéed and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, PLD. OLE, LCS. 








(Continued from Vol. XXIV, p. 215.) 
Aorist with Dative Sufix, 
172, Subject, a noun. 
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pee AO erg OP EE, OE ae eS ee ey Pe ee 
. / 3 i 
to us, Koa l asi, to you, 623 ight, | tothem, Ge? tina, 
a ” - : 
eee coment 
- o /s» 2 ; | - 2» 
by me .., jae &? we sil- rs Sy hg Se my a Sige da wai siizue 
a zu Ue ks 
by thee eeu ey, acre 
b j * ‘ > Z /, os /~? et cos / 
Y 42m ... ja fo tare sae jo 3 ia- $252 “3 tami Sy pd damiso 
- sige 9i19 “sil asi SUZU-VE suguels 
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ad / 
$5596 ta asih si-3j gr kl asih si- 


> SD / 
jae Seed asi sit 
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by WS oe. 
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by you ... —_— 
os f os 7. fo a 7 Se ee 
by them... 3a 949 Limav tal Bian ges timay | S335 - Hmay | ja 9% tiniau 
Poa 
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ain 8% SUEU- Ut sigu-le 
ey foo 
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silz U 
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i 
oe II, — The Compound Tenses. — , | 
173. In these the suffixes are attached to the Auxiliary verb : + Ge ges whee 5 ote chhus- ue 


it 
aaky Byes a3 ko me tohi chhw-m-aug vonnut, by me to 


- 


| you 
vuchhin, I am seeing him; 


said, I have said ie you. 









it-has-beon- by: mae-to you 


10 by her, 443 tant. 


| 5b. & nee t ’ b: ne 
nu In the same way the Pluperfeet It, can ‘also tale the suffixes ; e. Is 8 Lf tte tse kor yi M ls Y 


for you it had-been-made-by-me-for you. 
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174. The Causal is treated, in regard to the suffixes, in the same way as the simple verb; 





/ 
175. Similarly, the suffixes are also added to Imtransitive verbs: e. g.> Ua tsali, 8rd ple 
aor. of o> : tsalun, to flee. ula isali-s, they flee before bim ; Sligo somu-k, he met them:. 


So, also, we occasionally meet the Infinitive with a suffix appended: e.9., aos harun-uy 
(to thee). 


? \ 
t76. The Verbs wis diun, ete..U* with suffixes. 




















Imperative. 
pants aetna alee 
Singular. | Plural. 
| 
2nd érd | 2nd | 3rd 
a | ” a 
fme,to me «| gd di-m prio diyin-ane | poze diyti2a-m ) 
; / 5 | 
: th €e eos eae =. ass 3 diyin-at }  mnememteel | 
: fr - : . | 
to thee ne: = gsr o diyiun-ay —— | 
: or : - 
= + him, her des we di-n erto adtyin-an wee diyti-n 
rs - Pd a 





| ’ os 
to him, to her...| cere dit-s crtdo diyin-as (7) | cwato diyits 


Same as the 3rd singular. 


you, to yOu ... —— Baizd0  diyin-ava aot 


f > 
tthem, to them™., Sos di-k Size diyin-ak Soto dtyt-k 


sep RanEN tel 
“~ 
~ 
\ 
‘ 
a ae me ye 





Respectful form. 























Singular. Plural, 
2nd  -Brd —— 2nd ! | 8rd 
) m4 : 4g 2, 

(me,tome  ... pee dita-m peso ditan-am eid dité-m \ 
| : ne . ’ —_ 
g you cour | eae — ae detan-atb a | & 
= | a | bo 
= 1 to OU sos cool oe wsrtd  ditan-ay eee as 
"30 f io 2 | = 
E 4 him, her eae w? wis dita- ws ditan-an (?) wero ditéen . os 
: ee ee ie a er E 
S | to him, to her...| id dita-s om = ditan-«s lied sd dito-s L os 
| | tt = 
a | you, toyou ... se BprJo  clitan-awe creat | a 
ae aan de aes a 

4 p them, to them... sa —dita-k mas ditan-ak od, ge dité-k J 





Na Seq § 20. 





12 Gis Kasle scliba diun, = to crucify, with Acc. (Matth. xxvii. 22, 23,) 
12a" [Not diryd-me as we should expect from § 49 (c).} 
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pene eee 


ge pe 


177. Present Indefinite or Future. 











Singular. 
be ances eee Be 
ast and ard 
/ 
cme, by MC ws “a —— ee & dih-am plo diyi-m 
/ < 
| thee ... x ony SS dima-t — ss diyt-t 
/ t 
| to thee aes ees us” Ps) dima-y SD is? d diyt-y 
© ” - 
A / / a 
- { him, her? . eel Ged duimu-n ws dih-an wid diyi-nls 
ro H . j ” ; * “a 
E | to him, to her vee] Gyetd  dama-s cro dih-as wed diyi-s 
”“ ? dl 
4/7 47 ; / oo 
| you, to you a sed dim-ave $529  dih-ava $e adiyi-va 
/ / e / e 4 
lthem, to them® ... Bes dima-k ws diha-l | Sys diyi-k 
ec ” a 





Plural. 
1g ie ee 
Ist | 2nd | 8rd. | 
a eenerenyemnenegea anne? eet 








’ f 
me b MC eee aes pie diyti-m rs din-am 
(me, DY : ; 
ws gedd  dimd-t — so din-at 
| thee eae eee eoe-* 2 o “a 
= . c : 
; iméo- ot wn-a 
to thee —s ews wee] GSIAS dumo-y ws y | 
> = ld A 4 , A 4 d e 16 
"Sed him, her" wee dimé-nto wand diyi-n wid din-an 
‘se 9 eee eee es i - 
is 2 2 oes ‘ 
E to him, to her veel gO dind-8 ceo diyi-8 cred dineas 
sd - ” a 
/ 2 /s Eo ff : 
you, to you beprd cimd-va $y920 diy-vG Seis din-ava 
5 eee e&e se * - a 
os a . a / ‘ 
(them, to them ... Boas diné-le Wyo diyit-l | => din-ake 


18 See note 1, § 176. 
ut Np. ur yo méris, he slew him. 


| a 
«BW But be 08 dimé-n-avg, we give-him-to-you (Double suff.). 


/ 
16 We also meet uyr? we din tas (Of, Np., Matth, xxx, 19). 
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178. Aorist. 
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ernment, 


to him, to her 
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J 2° 
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432 i) 
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to 4 lay / a? 

Un | (2) by thee ...) petio dyutt-th-am a reo dyutt-th-as 
f i. ~ /3e Z 4 fe 
L(3) by him ...] pio dyutt-n-am eso dywit-n-ay cmd do dy utt.m-ag 

% ' ee) J. 
(1) by us —_—— csttd dyutu-yl? cps o dyutu-sl? 
; {2 /2e 
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a 
to us to you to them 
iene) 
a2 /32 
(1) : _— Bs0 dy wt-vqls Shelto dy utu-Kls 
| S/o /23 
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of 

TA 4 Sop a 129 
| (2) eee, Sl OAS dyutiu-¢ asth ——— e420 dyuit-th-ale 
4 " 4 fos riven 
\ (3) vee] Sool sy dyul” asih S929 dyutl-yqls Sd dyuty-7¢18 

a A | Mla? Pike 
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| | sss a reee 
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° | / i LID 
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2 | . //32 ee a Te | 
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Many of the above forms are doubtful. | 





THE ANDAMAN: TOKENS, 


BY R. 0, TEMPLE, 


Tue position of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is one of great 
isolation, even in this year of grace, 1897 ; and when it was first started, its isolation and the 
difficulty and uncertainty of communications with the outer world were extreme. Hence arase 
_ the Andaman tokens, to meet temporary difficulties as to local currency. > * 








Ww Words similarly spelled are tq be distinguished by the pronouns in the Instrumental. 


18 Similarly for the Feminine, after the model of the Paradigm § 183; e. g., PPO diteq-m 3 from qr* 


heun, (PF hatsa-m 3 ost 


f 1 
: = ee fe.) . ; ‘ - 
d duel ass ditee-y, SF hetsa-y, by us—to you,. 
Cn oe ; ra ’ : 
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| In September and October, 1860, Capt. J. C. A aughton, Superintendent of the Seitle- 
ment, had to face a temporarily depleted treasury with many calls upon it for cash for earrent 
watts. He met his difficulties with skill and promptitude, though furnished with the 


 glenderest of mechanical appliances for the purpose. First, ‘ with the aid of a punch and some 


rand poardhssosets Were:ont oul which, being duly sealed and signed, passed current for one 
Rupee,” This then was the first token, and it was allin MS., there being no Press in the 
Islands at that time. 


Trouble with the ecard token began at once, for i“ some Burmese forgers speedily 


 fmitated the mintage, but were detected and punished. I have this month (writing on the 
oS 


‘18th October, 1860, to the Government of India) made tickets of a more elaborate sort.” Here 


_ we have the second MS. token, 


i = - . : ‘ 
The Andaman tokens were, therefore, of card at first and were clearly introduced to over- 
come a temporary failure in currency. Six thousand were issued monthly. 


It was almost from the first perceived that the use of tokens in place of cash could be made 
to be of great advantage in a Settlement, consisting entirely of convicts and those in charge 
of them, from a disciplinary point of view. It provided a local currency ‘“noteasily exchange- 


able by parties on board ships.” And it was this consideration that made the Superintendent 


recommend the permanent continuance of a token currency tor the Andamans. He asked that 
“ it might be in copper, because of the worry of preparing his cards and the danger of their being 


- forged. The suggestion was for a first issue of 20,000 copper tokens, to be struck at the 


Calcutta Mint “with any simple inscription such as, Andaman One Rupee Token, with the 


year on the reverse and a hole in the middle.” Asan alternative to a new die, Capt. Haughton 
suggested the use of the die of the double gold mohur or any coin or medal not in general use” 


for one side of the token, 


The Government of India fell in with Capt. Haughton’s ideas, and at the suggestion of 
Col. Baird Smith, Mint Master, utilised the desion of the Straits Settlements ‘‘ whole cent” for 
the new token. And thns came into existence the third Andaman token bearing date, 1861, 
This token was in copper, the obverse being copied from the Straits Settlements Copper 
Cent, and the reverse beaying Capt. Haughton’s inscription. Its full description is :— 
Odv.; Crowned Head of Her Majesty to left, guann vicrorta. Rev,; In wreath, ONE RUPEE ; 
outside, ANDAMAN TOKEN 1861. Round hole throagh centre. Weight, 144 to 145 grs. Width, — 
1:15 in. My. Rodgers, Cutaloyue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Pt, IV, 1896, p. 198, by 
mistake classes these tokens as silver, | © OR on f a a cp ae 

In 1861, 20,000 copper tokens were reccived at the Port Blair Treasury, and in 1866, 
20,800 more wero received, which bore date, 1866, on them, as can be proved from some 
forgeries (officially broken) cast in base metal in my possession, but I have been unable to 
find a genuine copper example. ca | 4 : 

There were other remittances of these tokens in large numbers, and when they were all 
finally called in on the 28th April, 1870, it was calculated that 17,788 had not been returned — 
to the Treasury, They are rare enough now! .a | 8 os a 

In 1867, the metal currency of the Settlement again became insufficient for the seeond — 
time, and @ card token was instituted temporarily between the 8th July, 1867, and the 26th 
October, 1867, by Col. B, Ford, Superintendent. This was done avowedly while waiting for 

“the arrival of os supply of 10,000 (copper) takens indented for from the Caleutta Mint.” lt | 
was called a ¢* paper currency.” The value of these tokens was one rupeeand they were printed — 
on both sides. Odv.; VALU ONE RUPEE IN THE PORT BLAIR TREASURY: - below, the number 
in bine ink, Rev.: “this office (i. ¢, the Superintendent’s) Royal Arms Stamp crossed | 
by a facsimile of my signature (B. Ford) stamped.” The copper tokens came to an end 


on. the 23th April, 1870, by the orders of the Goverament of India, and thoy were called in a | 
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on, and before, that date by a Circular. Notice issued by Col. H,. Man, Superintendent, on the 
98th March, 1870. Major Nelson Davies, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, 
during the brief period while. the Settlement was, placed ynder the orders of that Government, 
inspected it in 1867, and reported adversely on the token system ag a disciplinary measure: — 
because, while tokens.were introduced, the silver coinage which they were to represent was algo 
freely admitted (vide Inspection Report, Penal, Settlement of Port Blatr, 1867, Vol. I, pp. 18, 
38,62; Vol. II. pp. 49, 153, 245), In this Report Major Davies, no doubt, hit upon,a fatal 
error in the practical applivation of the token currency and hastened its extinction. | 





There were, therefare, in use in the Andaman Islands between 1861] and 1870 at different _ 
periods token currencies issued in the following years, :— 
I, — 1860: card token, punched. 
If. = 1860-1861: improved card token, punched. 
Ul, = 1861: copper token, punched. 
IV, — 1866: copper teken, punched. 
V. — 1867: card token. | 
Of these, the card tokens of 1860, and the copper tokens of 1861 and 1866, were forged to a 
considerable extent. | 
All the tokens are now rare, and beyond some genuine specimens of the copper token of 


- 1861 and..forged specimens of the copper token ef 1866, L. have never been able to come 
across them at all. 





a 


A JAINA ACCOUNT OF THE END OF THE VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT, — 
oo BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D, OL 2. | | 


On. going oyer the Tirthakalpa, or Kalpapradipa of Jinaprabha, onc of Dr. Peterson's _ 
acquisitions for the Bombay Collections,' I. find in the description of Satyapura, the modern | 
Sachor, in south-western Marvid, a. brief accoynt of the conquest of Gujarat by the. 
- Mahommedans which, I think, deserves to be made known, though the toxt is rather corrupt. 
Eor Jinaprabha 1g a gontemporary witness.of the eyents, which he mentions. According to — 
Dy. Peterson, Fourth Report, p, xxxvil., his known dates rauge from (Vikvama) Sathyat 1349 — 
to Sathvat 1369. But according to the last verses of the Satrufijayakalpa, this portion of the. 
Tirthakalpa was composed in V. S, 1384:-— , _ 
_ mecaey wrantarsrarey (:] vara 
Tal UATA TS: HET HATA 11 Ry |! 
atace lom larE( SS] sobs aRaAR2 Paral | 
aarat ata: Hreafese [1] gaferas nga u os 
His account ig, therefore, worth taking into consideration, especially as the dates of the 
Mahommedan historians do not:agree, some4 placing the conquest of Gujaritin A. D.1300 


and others, like the Mirdt-i-Ahmadé and Ferishta three years earlier, What J inaprabha says,® 
is as follows;:— | 5 * , : ae 


ae FwaaaecafaRaitey stsragstoracar- 

mee aati wReraratrs Serer 
APAATSTA CS UsACAT Test | PaaS Sass era 
wearet 8S TST Fares aa wdeasit | asik 


re rer arr tartrate panne nine wetinrehse ir 











1 The MS, used is No, 1256 of 1837-8, fols. 139. 2 The Mg. has ATS 0.~ 
Perhaps FRIVIPH.— Sowa , | 
5 Fol, 80a, 1. 6 Hf. of tho Ms. | . i 8 History of India, Vol. ITI. p. 74. 
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SATATTHE ATs age ()) Gare aaa a 
fae srerreig Tat | Rei. st ART | GTT- 
are SA ara Ta | oTeatrae STteeis 
aaTaTT ( TE) astra esa aT 
rasa =otrerlLar lar. srapssre | srrarfersir 
ATATCESHT TATA Ul | | | 


“Then in the Vikrama year.1356 the youngest brother of Sultan All4vadin, called UN 


. Khan, started from the town of Dhilli for Gujarat, accompanied by the minister [Nusrat Khan] 


aad nobles. The lord of Cittakida (Chitor), Samarasiha, then protected the Mévid country 

by. paying a fine (?). Then.the Yuvaraja Hammira,’ having . .. . the Vagea country 
and having destroyed hundreds of towns reached Asfivalli,? and king Kannadeva (Karna It) 
fled. And having broken (the lidga of Somanatha with a strong blow... . ... « %,’ having 
punished,’° Rana Marndalikka of Vamanathali (Vanithli) -and established his authority iu 
‘Sorath (Ulugh Khan) settling in As&valli, burnt the monasteries, palaces and temples.. 


‘i Jimapvabha then goes on to narrate a miracle, performed by the Yaksha Bambhasanti, who 

made the gongs in the temple of Satyapura ring, whereupon the army of the Mléchchhas fled 
and the Jaina temple was. saved for a time. He, however, admits that later the temple was 
defiled and the sacred image of Mahavira was carried to Delhi in Vikramasamvat 1366 by 
Allavadina’s order and made an dsdyanabhdyanuth, 








FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF IN DIA... 
RY M. N.. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 11. —— The Old Woman of the Sugar-cane Pield.t ¢ 


Qnce upon a time in a certain country there lived aking. One day he started on an expedi- 
tion, and, preceding his army and retinue, he became cut off from them, and found ~himself in 
-. the heart of a dense forest. Feeling very thirsty, and not, having a single attendant to fetch 

for him a léid of water, he entered'a sugar-cane field hard by. The owner of. the field was an 
old woman... He addressed her thus :— - | | | * | 


“Mother, will you kindly give me to drink? - I feel very, very thirsty.” | 
_ ¥Sin,” said the woman, “‘ I have no water here, but. there is a well.a mile hence.. You can : 
go, mounted as you are on your horse, and slake your thirst. there.’* se ey 7 
. “Bayt,” said the king, “T am exhausted and fatigued,.and have not. the.strength.to go iso 
'. far, even on my charger.” | — | | 
On this the old woman, who was of. a compassionate: nature, pierced tvith a :tharn:one of 
the sugar-canes and extracted. a 4d id-fall of ;juide and offered-it.to the-kivig.: He dvank'it, and 
finding it refreshing asked for more. The. woman repeated the process, and.obtained anather. 
his he drank also and asked for a third \draught,: so thirsty was-he,- ‘This woquast: also she 
complied with, Refreshed thus,. the king, ofore leaving -the field, ‘asked the owner what. rent. 
. she paid for the ground, He was informed f ope rupee,” and the ungrateful king thaught.that.. 
the ground-rent levied was 400 little. . | er eee ee 








‘ OP ee 


‘This passage: is corrupt beyoud yestoration, and yaptilated, ibub: coutaiua. withont.doubt » teference: to. the - 
transportation of the idol to Delhi. — Elliot, omy etVowMipyay, baby 
T I suppose Ud (Clugh) Khan is magni thea word: WET A lefksaniranslated, weems.ho béeorruph. - 


s *. 
§ Asival near Anmediivad, where OC LLU UO GASFiROL e T nei battie secms.to, have been foug a 


° See the note to the text. 1010) u {ftevietva anadrom.. t Cit , Nagpur 
ourt,; Yity, NAaSpar.”.. 


1 Naxrated by Jairim Kunb, b chuprist in tho: Huorary Magisteate:s Cc 
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On a future occasion circamstances similar to the above brought the king to the sane 
sugar-cane field in the forest. He asked his old acquaintance fora drink. The obliging 
woman pierced with thorns ten sugar-canes, but all to no purpose; for not one pteldea a 
juice. The king asked of the cause of this, “Ah!” exclaimed the old woman, “do you not 
know it? This is caused by the perfidy of the kiug, for his mean heart has made the soil to lose. 
its fertility.” | - 

















NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF INDIAN | city for holding water thus increased. This | . 
VILLAGERS TO COMBINE FOR THE interesting as a simple example of the power of a 
y COMMON GOOD. village community to combine in a oe 
Tus other day, in visiting an Ahir village in the | course of action for the common good, 
Gurgion district, I had occasion to pass tinea J. Witsow, in P..N. and a 1888, 
the dry bed of the village pond, accompanied by 
several of the villagers, and noticed that each 
man, as he passed along , stooped down to pick up 
a clod of earth, which he carried to the margin of 
thé pond dnd threw down outside. On enquiring 
the reason of this, I was told that it was a rule in 
ihe village, that no inhabitant should pass through 
the bed of the pond without doing a little in this 
way to deepen it, and clear it of the sediment 
that is washed into it every year in the rainy 
geuson. 





AN ORDEAL. 


A WRITER in Blackwood's Magazine (June 1883}, 
reviewing Fitzjames Stephen’s History of English 
Criminal Law, says:— “In the 23rd Canto of Il 
Purgatorio Dante writes:—‘ chi wha eolpa eredu 
che vendetta di Dio non teme su ppe,’ in allusion to 
an old superstition, according to whieh it was 
believed that ifthe murderer ate a sop of bread 
and wine on the grave of his (supposed?) 
victim within nine days of the murder, the 
right of vengeance was forfeited. To guard 
this right the relations of the megerad: man 
watch his tomb to prevent the ceremony from | 
heing accomplished.” 


In the Sirs4 District, where owing to the great 
depth of the wells andthe general brackishness of 
the water in them, the pond is more important 
than usual ‘to the comfort of the village, it is 
very common to find that a man is told off daily 
by rotation, among the different families of the 
| village, whose duty it is to be present at the pond 
in the morning when the women come to get 
their daily supply of water for household prr- 
poses. Heis provided with a spade and a basket 


This method of avoiding a blood- fed: Was 
evidently of the nature of an ordeal, it being 


and had killed the deceased worngfully the 


assumed that if the man was the real murders: __ 


sop would choke him. The eolloeation of bread. - 


or two, and before 4 woman is allowed to fill her and wine is apparently connected with HolyCom- 7 


jars with water from the pond, she must car ry munion. Does any similar method of purging _ 
out a basketful of earth excavated by the man on one’s self by ordeal from the accusation of bload. - 

duty from the hed of the pond and throw it down guiltiness, and so avoiding a blood-fend, exist 
outside. As this process goes on every day the | amony the races of our frontier ? 

: pond is deepened by slow degrees, and its capa- Dawztn Ingersoy, in P. N. and Q. 1883, 


Se ccnememenataal 


a ca BOOK- NOVICH. 
THE SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA, great wealth of Tamil Liter see if ib epatindce 
Tue Lragror Trurad on SibpHANTA Duxrrea, a | 28 it has begun, by giving the texts with renders’ 


- Monthly Joumal devoted to Religion, ae ee ings of the greater specimens thereof; It is oe 
Literature, Science, etc, Madras, C. N. Pross, 4, | valuc, for instance, to have a reproduction of such ran 


Guruvappen Street, Black Town. Nos. 1 and 2. 


texts as the Siruiana Siddhiyar of Arul Nandi oe 


| We must express our pleasure at the appearance | Sivichirya, even though the transliterations of 
. Of this Magozine, though it is, perhaps, some- | the vernacular words are unsteady and not alway a 


what too much imbued with the perferviduin | correct. 


., ‘ ‘ ingenium that | distinguishes the Dravidian | We note algo a memorandum by the wee 
i populations. to altogether please the more | Tamil scholar, Dr. G. U. Pore, on the Thruvd Dae 


os . Phlegmatio Englishman, But its aim is high chakam of Manika Vachikar, and an advertises ; 
and Hs tone elevating, and there is no doubt | ment stating that he will publish an Edition of it 


that: it will do w great deal towards making better | in full, if £ unds are for vasa Let ts ‘hope : aoe 


— coor to the e lieriey world ab pay rate, the | that Hey? will he forthcoming.” PR ED 





"me see your money.’ He then ‘yegulates his charge by the quality of the silver, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 


BY 2. C, TEMPLE. 











(Continued from p. 161.) 
4, 
The Effect of Bullion Currency. 


()* the effacts commarcially of the Burmese system of specie currency Yule3? makes 

the following pertinent remarks :— ‘ Curiously enough our rupees were not merely 
not current as coin at Amarapoora, but the people were often unwilling to take them at all, 
exvept at a greatly depreciated value. So I have known a Seotch shopkeeper to decline ‘ that 
small thing,” a sovereign, preferring the well-thumbed indigenous one-pound note.*® In 1567, 
Cesar Frederick (Purchas, Vol, LL. p. 1761) says i — ‘ If he (the merchant) bring money, he 
shall lose by it.’ | 


“In any case of shop-purchase, before arriving at a price, one is always asked to shew the 
mouey.‘9 Then a new element of bargaining comes into every purchase ; the valnoe of the 
money has to be ascertained, as well as the value of the goods; and in all mercantile tran- 
sactions or other affairs involving considerable payment, an assayer or pwez is 
employed, who receives one per cent, apon all sales. He is supposed, on this understanding, 
to be responsible for the quality of all vold and silver veceived in payment, These pw ds 
profess t judge by inspection merely and to appraise in this way within half per cent, of the 
A a ee 

38 Ava, pp. 258, 259. See also p. 344, As an instance of how far wrong one Gin go in generalising without 
precise kuowladge as to the effects on a poople of commareial relations novel to oneself, I would note the remarks 
of Mr. S. Davis, F. RB. 8. (the hero of Benares in 1798), in his posthumous Paper on the Bhiutids (J. R.A. S. 
Vol Il. 1830), who says, p. 17, that “there was (in his tinie) no other coin than the ‘ B2yhar’ rupee,’’ and that in 
very small quantities. He then proceeds to describe the people as living in a kind of Arcadian simplicity — 
without money. But a perusal of these pages wil! shew that it is the possession of ‘money,’ properly so called, 
that tands to induce commarcial honesty and simplicity in dealings rather than the want of it. 

9 In the Mandalay District the debased tawngbanni copper currency, described later on, was in 1837, found ta 
be preferred to the Royal Mint currency. See Sladen’s experience in Bhamo in 1837, and Coop2r’s in Western 
China in 1838, detailed further on in these articles. For th? opp ysite experience, ‘where British rupees were 
current in the Siamese Shan States, when the local money was not, see Bock, Yemples and Elephants, p. 159. 
Compare with his statem ‘nt Colquh .un’s remark in Amongst the Shans, p, 192 :-— “Da Carne foundour rupee was 
» redoubtuble rival to the Siamese tical at Luang Prabang, and was accepted at the same valus, although it is really 
worth sixpence less.”” In Bhamo and thereabouts, as far as Momien, sycee silver has, Iam told, disappeared from 
 enrrency and its place taken by British rupees, and rupees are accepted at much above their intrinsic value in 

exchange forsyece, In 1833 Csoma de Kords told Prinsep that rupees were everywhere current in Western Tibet: 
Us2ful Tables, Thomas’ Ed. p. 32. Malcom, Travels, Vol. IT.p, 145, in 1835 found “ Company rupees and pice” every- 
where currontin Arakan, In Tibet, Macmahon, Fur Cathay aad Further India, p. 287, says :—* According to 
Mr. Baber, ‘‘ Those ( rupses ) which pear @ cfouwned presentment of H2r Majusty’s head are named Lama Tob-du or 
Vagabond Lama, the crown being mistaken for the head-gear of a religious mendicant.”’ In 1863, an attempt by 
a British officer to introduce a copper goinnge into Maniptir to displace the local ball-metal séb entirely failed, The 
poople would have none of it. S2e Brown's Statistical decownt of Manipur, p. 89. In 1824, the Burmans at Prome 
at ouce melted down rupees paid to them by the British Forces into local currency in ticals. See Two Years in Ava, 
p, 280, M, Rocher, a French Tongking official, after explaining that dollars are only accepted at 7 °/, discount and 
then only in small quautities, gives this advice to travellers in Yunuan Thy @ done tout avantage, pour les négo- 
giants qui yowlront faire le voyage, 4se munir de lingots Vargent.”” foung Puo, Vol. I. p. 51. The Chinese, in the | 
early Seventeenth Contury, melted down all the foreign silver they gould get hold of, vide PyrarJ de Laval 8 iecnaunaes 
(Hak, Soc. Ed., Vol. IL. p. 174):— “The Chinese, too, never let so much as a testoon [the modern ' tigay, worth 
in Henry VIlIth’s reigu 61.] go outagain, for they molt all this silver into ingots and keep all their treasure in 


-gilver, and notin gold, which is vastly common and cheap there.” i eee, aR ey, % 
“© Maleom’s remarks on this point, Jravels, Vol. IE. p, 2391 , 7 worth, quoting in full, “Silver, In passing 


from hand to hand, becomes more and more alloyed, so that, when a man ig asked the price of a thing, he says, ‘ let 
: : and a piece is chopped off to meet 


he bill; change, if any, being weighed in lead.” Cy. Lockyer, Trade in India, V1, p. 39, as to the Malay Country : 


. / ‘p 182, as to China, 
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real value.4! Colonel Symes says that in no instance did he hear of a breach of trust committed 
by one of these pwesds ; 2 bat Col. Burney with longer and more accurate experience of them, 
calls them asad nefarious set, quite uuworthy of this high character, Their power of 
appraising is also much less than they profess. Burney found the valuations of some of those 
most esteemed as highly skilful to differ as much as ten per cent. among themselves, 


‘‘ Adding this percentage or brokerage to the loss of frequent melting, including doubtless 
considerable embezzlement by the operations, which is estimated at from one to two per cent, 
on each process; and cousidering that all the silver current in the country is believed to go 
through the melting-pot on the average twice a year, some idea may be formed of the cost and 
wastage of this system.” # 


In Burmese times the gwészdo drove a thriving trade, for Phayre, Iné. Num. Or,, Vol, II. 
Pt. I. p. 88, tells us that “at the time of the British occupation of Prome, a town having 20,000 
inhabitants, there were in it not less than twenty pweézds, that is, brokers and assayers of silver, 
They had thier furnaces and crucibles in the corners of streets or under open sheds, like smithies, 
here they pursued their calling.’ Malcom, Zravels, Vol. IT, p. 244 £., says that he found in 
1835 “ the assayers of the precious metals expert and exact; and as money goes by Weight, and 
is therefore coustantly cut to pieces and alloyed, these persous are numerous.” And at p. 270, 
he well explains the general attitude of the people towards currency. ‘ The people are not 
anxious for coin, They cannot trust their rulers, They love higgling in bargains. They 
make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy, and a numerous class of 
assayers, or brokers, called pwazahs (by foreigners poyzaks) subsist by melting up silver, to 
improve or deteriorate it, as they are desired. ‘This they do before the owner's face, and have 
only the crucible and scoriae for their trouble.” 


Stretell,im his /icus Hlastica in Burma Proper, 1876, a book full of the most valuable infor- 
mation about Upper Burma and the ways of its inhabitants, is disappointing as to currency, 
as he always quotes transactions and values in rupees.44 However, lie mentions the brokers of 
the Great Bazaar at Mandalay, the Zéj6, and states that ‘ the rate of exchange from ru pees into 
silver bits was four per cent. and into copper bits Rs, 3-2.” The curious expression “ silver 
bits" means, I gather, from pp, 76, 114, 155, 135, of the book, chips from lumps of silver, 
the smelting and adualterating of which for currency the author found to be the chief employ- 
ment of the silver-smiths living north of Mandalay. Stretell talks of “legal? qualities of 
silver, going ou Capt. Bower's Bhumo Bup dition Report, 1868, but he states he did not think 
that the silver-smiths adhered to the standards and he notes also the waste caused by the 
system. “ Buying and selling is both tedious and wasteful: not only do those nufamiliar with 
the quality of the metal suffer, but great waste occurs in chopping off wee pieces from the ingot, 
to obtain the required weight at which the article purchased has been valued.’ Stretell had 
err ca a Seow treats 

#1 See my remarks ante on valuation by rough assay. 42 See also Scott, The Burman, p. 299, 

*3 See also McLeod’s opinion in 1836 in his Journad (House of Commons, No. 420 of 1869, pp. 57, 60}, when 
writing of Kiang Tung and Ava, 

So does the French traveller Flouest, who was in Pegu in 1786, See Toung Pao, Vol. I. pp, 203, 235 #.: Vol. U, 
pp. 25, 82, 38, 40, 47, 392, 895. But fortunately he quotes (Vol. I. p. 215), ‘738 ticals ou roupies de 25 pour cent,” 
which shews us that ho really meant tickals when he said * roupies.’’? At p, 216 he talks of “roupies de 25 pour 
cant.’’ Twice he mentions “ ptastres,’’ i. ¢., dollars, as eurrency, viz., at Vol. I. p. 203 and Vol. II. p. $1. Ander- 
son, Mandalay io Momien, also almost always states payments in rupees, and sometimes even in pounds and 
shillings. See pp. 204, 233, 362. Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shans is quite distigured by this habit. See pp. 70, 180, 
«35, 192, 27-4, 290, ete. The idea, no doubt, is in ‘ popular’ works to bring prices home to European readers, but 

it is apt to do the opposite: e. g., Colquhoun, op, cit, p. 253, in quoting a statement of Richardson’s, says, “each 
household paid half a tical of coarse silver (1s. $d ).”” This is quite incorrect: half a Siamese tical was in Ttichard- 
son’s time worth roughly Is, 3d., when of standard silver, and was certainly worth nothing of the sort when of coarse 
silver, as Richardson himself kuew very well. One would also like to know exactly what was meant by the trana- 
lator in the English version of the Voyaze de Siam, published jn 1388, when he writes (p. 122) of the ‘ Chineses”’ 
of Batavia — ‘Some of them are very rich, and we were told that one of them died lately, who left behind hima 
Aiillion in coined Money,” ; 7 | 3 


‘ 
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evidently no greater faith in the pwész #8 than had Yule, and unless the ‘silver bits he bought 
‘< } 3 a u Pipe 
with rupees at Mandalay at four per cent, ANE AoM ae Bem Uma Aehiic oe 

Pp , per cent. exchanye were of &¢ silver, w hich was exceedingly 


unlikely, he was swindled by the Bazaar pwézds of Mandalay. 2 


Yule also says that “ besides thesa pwozis* there is another class so called They 
are brokers appointed by the Government, who conduct all purchases made by iene 3 
produce for exportation, apparently with some notion of keeping a check on the siemontieion 
of precious metals. They receive a lalf per cent. from the seller in all wholesale ones ? 
This must be the tareza, of whom we hear so much from the oldest of the travellers, and re 
probably the pymon of Symes (dva, p. 328), though Symes seems to have seatounded di 
py RVON (equal P pw ‘SmGn, i. 6., Government bullion broker) with the pw 3208, 


¥louest, who was in Burma about tex years before Symes, writes thus’§: — “VThere is 
agri in Rangoon a class of men very useful to the stranger. ‘They ave a species of broker or 
exchange agent, and are called professionally potnent (2 prueknde ). They receive and pay 
for their constituents. In this way one avoids being cheated in the quality aud weight ot 
silver. It is necessary to take great care to record documents, aud to do it in a manner that 
they cannot be counterfeited. ‘Ls potments’ take one per cent. of all the sums in their 
charge and are responsible for their full distribution, which they certify by receipts for the 
sums they have paid away.” Flouest, then, evidently hala small opinion of the honesty of 
ithe brokers. 

They naturally always loomed large in the eyes of the old travellers. In 1796 we tind 
Cox (Burmahan Hmypire, p- 12) congratulating himself that, when he went to view the great 
pagoda at Rangoon, le found that the ‘“poyzah or sirear”’ had a house close by, and so gave 
him a good view of the place and people unmolested.*? | 


We hear of them.from time to time when European merchants began trading in Barma 
and Pegu, and Yule's quotations in Hobson-Jobson, &. vu. Tarega, are so fully to the point in 
this connection, that I give them here ‘ny full: — “This (word tureg#) represents a word for a 
broker (or person analogous to the Hong merchants of Canton in former days) in Pegu, in the 
days of its prosperity. The word is from South [udia. We have in Telugu, fturaga “ tlre 
oecnpation of a proker;” Tamil, Larag ent, ‘* o broker.’ 


3568. — Sono in Pega otto sgensari del Re che si chinmano Tarege hi quali sono obligatt 
di far vendete tutte le mercantie — per il prezzv corrente, — Ces, Federici, ta Ranmuseo, 
ili. 3S, | 

«1583. — HE se fosse aleuno che a tempo del pagamento per non pagar si absentasse dalla 


eitti, o si ascondesse, il Tarreca e obligato pagar per lui. — I Tarveci cosi si demandano 1 
sensari. — G. Baldd, fF. 107v, 108. 

©1587. — There are in Pegu eight brokers, whom they call Tareghe, which are bound to 
sell your goods at the price they be woorth and you give them for their labour two in the 
hundred: and they be bound to make your debt good, bevause you sell your marchandises 
upon their word, — 4. Fitch in Hakluyt, ii, 893."4° | 
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45 They are referred to in ‘two Years in Ava, in p, 280, a5 a particular class of silver-smiths. Something of 
‘the same system must have existed in. Portuguese lidia in the early Seventeenth Century. See Pyrard ds Laval’s 
accounts of the cherufes (grfifs) of Goa: Hak. Soe. Bd., Vol. IL. pp. 37. Part of the E. I. Company's estabiish- 
ment at Madras in 1711 was “ two Bssay Mastars, both at 120 1. pox An.” Loekyer, #. I. Trad2, p. 14. 

«6 Touny Pao, Vol. IL. p. 40: see also Hunter, fegu, p. 85, who was in Rangoon the year before Flovest. 

#7 Cox, or rather his son and editor, is one of the moat perfect coiners of words among Indo- Buropean writers. 
Thus, poyzth as above bevomes poigah at p. 179, arid ‘* poizat or shroff ’ at p. 186. , 

48 There is a word tarra, constantly used by British merchants in Siam and Burma in the Seventeenth Century, 
but not explained in Yule, which seems to be connected with tarzya. It meant a written Hcense to trade, or ai 
Humon Gibbon quaintly puta it “ tarraes or Irs Patents.’? See Anderson, Siam, pp. 54, 113, 117, 124, 123, 127, 
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better than that of Shanghai and about 1'45 less than that of Canton. 


yiuable and remarkable instances, on the total want of unifor 
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There was evidently a castom of the same description prevalent in Siam until quite lately, 
: 2) ' wl yy: t ry4 wey yy, ee 

for in Sir Henry Parkes’ “Agreement” consequent on Sir John Bowring’s Treaty of 1885 
with Siam, we find in the “ Schedule of taxes on garden-ground, plantations, and other lauds”? 
the following Section: — “Sixty cowries are levied per tical as expenses of testing the quality 
of the silver on all sums paid as taxes ander the the long assessment. Taxes paid under the 
is : ; ys on 39 A egw : 1 66 1 ea 2 : . 
annual assessment are exempted from this charge.” Again under “ Customs Reoulations ” 
find a Section :— ‘The receiver of duties may take from the merchants two sulunys per 
of eighty ticals for testing the money paid him as duties,” 4° 

4 


we 
Catt y 


Horace Browne, in his Account of the District of Thayetmyo, a high authority on all matters 
connected with Burma and its people, however, (p. 96), agrees with Symes as to the honesty 
of the old brokers, for he writes :— “ Produce brokers were licensed. They were to take one 
per cent. on the value of the goods sold from the seller and the same from the bnyer, and one 
half of the amount realised by them they had to pay inas Government revenue, This Govern- 
mental supervision of brokers was an lustitution well suited to the requirements of the country, 
aud its abandonment on the British side of the frontier is one of the points in which our 
administration contrasts unfavourably in the eyes of the people with that of the Natire 
Government. Under the Native Government dishonesty or peculation on the part of a broker 
was almest unknown, and on the rare occasions when it did ocenr wag easily detected and 
punished. Under the British Government ignorant people from the interior are frequently 
victimised by men who set themselves up as brokers on the river-bank,” 


It must be remembered, however, that Burney got his information from personal expe- 
rience and observation, whereas Symes spoke from slight experience and Browne perforce heard 
only the statements of persons, who were, as likely as not, lawdautores tempuris acti, 


The ways of Chinese money-changers and brokers in similar circumstances are well illus- 
trated by Huc,°° who has no hesitation in setting them all down as rogués. According to their 
castomer, they cheated in weight if they valued fairly, and they cheated in value if they 
weighed fairly ; or they weighed fairly and valued fairly, but cheated the country bumpkin in 
calcnlating. But Huc does not lay it to their charge that they doctored the silver, as we 
shall see below that the Burmese did, though he tells us a story to shew that this was 


at any 
rate sometimes done, 


M. Rocher, a French Tongking official, writing in 1890,5! tells us much the same story 
of the Yiinnan traders, He says that the silver tael is the currency of the country, but that the 
quality of the silver and the currency varies with each place. At “ Mong-Tze’’ the tael 


weighs 0°037 grammes and is 3 per cent. higher in value than that of Yiinnanfu, 10 per cent. 


And he then goes on 
to say that, ‘‘It is difficult to give a weight with mathematical exactness.52 Hivery dealer has 


two methods of weighing, according as he pays or receives. The difference butween the two 
varies several points in the tael !”’ 


Gouger, in his own inimitable manner, gives a graphic, and for the present discussion 
instructive, accoaut of his first dealings at the Burmese Court, at p. 41 of his Prisoner in 
Burmah, The date must have been sometime in 1822 or 1823. After explaining how the 
various ladies about the Court had each taken from his bales what she fancied, he writes :— 
‘“ So.far everything went on agreeably, but now came the paintul duty of telling each of the 
fair purchasers how much she had to pay, and the still more difficult one of assessing the 
value of the gold and silver she presented for payment. The king’s command, however, must 


Pe nn ee ar 


49 Bowring’s Siom, Vol. IT. pp. 245, 247. 
5. Toung Pao, Vol. J. p. 51. 
52 Dr, Vorderman, writing in 1890, on Chinese apothecaries? 


60 Nat. Ill, Library Ed., Vol. Il, p. 114 ff. 


weights in Batavia, remarks, after giving some 
mity in them, Toung Pao, Vol. I, p. 180 if. | 
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ne obeyed. Hach lady must again be paraded in turn to make payment for what she had 
taken. His Majesty remained to see fair play and entered into the spirit of the trafficking, 
laughing neue at eae dispute which subsequently occurred. Seales and weights ene 
now introduced, but this I could not stand. My amour propre vebelied against it, —ee 
on making over this part of the play to Shwai-ee (Shuvé ia sah nies ee Se 
Burmese name). I professed my ignorance of the touch of gold and the face of silver, au 
avowal that no doubt relieved the apprehensions of the lidies, who were looking for a 
grasping creditor, and who, with all their good-humoured smiles, were not free from a pies of 
avarice, or it might be only a love of bargaining. Never was aman so baited as the poor 
Malabaree (the servant). Whenever he gave his honest opinion of the value of the gold, he 
svas instantly assailed, accused of cheating, threatened, coaxed, bullied and called oo hard 
names. WhenI was appealed to, [ always gave judgment in favour of the lady, for finding 
that the gentle creatures were, by their own unbiassed and volontary assessment of prices, 
paying five and six times as much as the goods cost, I could well afford to be generous. The 
easy indifference I manifested in submitting to what they knew to be attempts at imposition 
gained me high favour, while it conferred also perhaps ths character of a green-horn, — 
With all their eagerness to take petty advantages, honesty was enforced in the main and 
no one was allowed to evade the payment of her debt. My factotum put up his gold and 
silver into bags.’’53 | 


Mr. Gouger’s subsequent difficulty was that, having amassed thus a weight of silver and 
gold equal to about £8,000, he could neither legally transport the metal itself, nor goods repre- 
sonting its value, out of the country, except by bribing officials, but he notes that the bribing, 
thongh heavy, was worth a merchant's while, considering the prices paid for goods imported 
(p. 64f.). 

T must clinch my evidence by a passage from a book by a well known Burmese 
writer, Maung Bah Wah. It isin English and is entitled, The Outward Man and the Inward 
Man54 At p. 55, the writer gives a reminiscence of his childhood, which is of the first 
importance for the present subject :— “I remember when I was a child, how J hoped to see my 
father come back from his trading tour, and my mother from the bazaar, where she went only 
once a weck, orsometimes twice, and brought provisions suilicient fora week, We had no 
copper or silver coins then as you have now (writing for his grand-children), and with which the 
present-day children know how to buy and sell. In those days it was not every grown-up 
person that knew how to properly assay lumps of silver, which were more or less impure 
and which were then in current use. Some are preserved in the Phayre Museum*> here 
(Rangoon).” 


That travellers had to be habitually cautious as to receiving bullion, we have many 
instances, of which the following is a fair example. Dr. Richardson, in his Journal of a 
Fourth Mission to the Interior of the New Settlements in the Tenasserim Provinces, in 1836 6 
writes of the Ménd State, and says : — ‘(In the meantime he’ (the military commander) sent 
me for current expenses 48} ticals (called 50) of coarse silver, or Rupees 82}. This shews 


yi aed nso gp eager 


63 At p. 63 he says that the people “‘ came with bags of silver and gold in bullion to pay for thelr purchases.” _ 
| & A remarkable book bya remarkable man. Hoe was a leading member of an ardent sect of Christians in Ran- 
- goon, who have, with an independence of spirit and thought very notable in the conditions, worked out for them- 
selves, and formed without extraneous aid, a dogma and ritual of their own quite worth study. Maung Bah Wah 
very kindly presented me with the literature of the Sect, and I hope some day to give an account of it, The 
origin of the Sect is explained in “A Statement of the True Case,’ 1886, in English. Its ideas are contained in Te 
Lord’s Supper, Puwddd, 1887; The Lord's Day, Obikeé, 1883; The Fellowship of the Apostles, Thiaspwejins, 18883 
Hymns, 1883; New Spiritual Songs, 1887. All these books are in Burmese, _ 
6 T have gathered in conversation with Maung Bab Wah that they were presouted by himself and were speci- 
mons of ngi‘lin, a species of silver currency to be described in its proper place later on, | 
66 House of Commons, Part. Papers, No. 240 of 1869, p, 124, oe 
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that this cautious traveller both weighed aud valued the silver presented, as a matter ‘of 
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course.5? 


Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I. p. elvi., incidentally proves that the diffcul ties 
ereated by a bullion currency are a very old story in Hastern lands, and has a most interesting 
quotation from Pliny, shewing that nearly two thousand years ago the more intelligent 
rulers of the Far East were quite alive to the value of an exact currency, though 
unable to secure it. “We had an opportunity of more correct information in the reign of 
Claudius, when ambassadors came from the Island (Ceylon). A freedman of Anning Eben 
who had farmed the customs of the Red Sea from the Imperial Exchequer, after sailing round 
Arabia, was driven by storms past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day made the port of 
Hippuri (in Ceylon), Here he was entertained by the king with kinduess and hospitality for 
six months ; and when he learned to speak the language, in answer to the king’s questions, 
told him all about Cesar and the Romanus, Nothing that the king heard made such a wonder- 
ful impression on him as the opinion of the exactness of our (Roman) dealings, which he 
formed from seeing, in some Roman money that had been taken, that the coins were all of the 
same weight, though the heads upon them shewed that they had been struck by different 
princes.” °° 


In 1836, Dr. Bayfield, Assistant Resident at Ava, was sent on & journey from Ava to the 
Assam frontier, and the observations of this highly qualified observer give us a fair insight 
into the monetary system of a country having a lump silver currency of fluctuating 
intrinsic value. Throughout his Iveport® he uses the tickal, to denominate a fixed weight of 
the metal and to estimate payments in cash, Thus we find him (p, 138) saying, “ the monthly 
duties of the chokey (custom-house) average abont seventy ticals, of which forty go to the 
Queen and the remaining thirty are divided amongst the customs officer and his followers,’ 
But that the quality of the silver entered vitally into all fiscal calculations, the quota. 
tions below will shew. 


(Page 158.) ‘This district was ordered to furnish 25 men for the Mydwuw’s deputation, 
and was therefore called upon for 25 viss of silver (one viss equals 100 tickals), each man being 
supposed to receive one viss for his services. This sum is collected from the district atthe rate 
of two or three ticals per house, move or less, until the amount is paid. Before the men get 
it, however, it is refined down to about 70 to 75 tickals, previously deteriorated to 50 per cent, 
money! The Government officers keep the remainder.” 


I gather that the Government collection was in ywetni, or standard silver,” and 
that by 50 per cent. silver is meant 50 per cent. of that standard. ‘The next quotation supports 
this idea (p. 2C8f.): — ‘This evening an officer of the Wuntho force, a poor old man, 
61 years ofage, applied to me for some cough medicine. He complained bitterly against the 
Mydéwun, who had struck him for presuming to intercede for his men against a demand for two 
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67 So Pegolotti, in advising travellers and merchants of his day (early XIVth Cent. — D.), says i“ You may 
rackon the sommo (ingot of silver) to be w orth five golden florins (ducats)”? and so on, He is always cautious :-- 
“vou may reckon;” “you may calculate’? See Yule, Cathay, Vol. II. p. 293 ff. Yule, op. cit., has a number of 
references to the use of gold and silver by weight in the XIIIth and XIV th Cent, A. D, all over the Asiatic 
Continent: Vol. I. pp. excix., cexix., clxx.: Vol. II, pp. 584, 586, 500, 

6 The following note in the Athenawm, No. 8442, Oct. 14, 1898, }. 515, shews that the working of the human 
-mind has in this matter been everywhere and at all times the same :—The place called the “ steelyard ”’ (in London)» 
derived its name undoubtedly from stiliard, a corruption (through stalier, stadiero, stadera, stalera) of orarnp, the 
standard coin, Just as the Hasterlings introduced sterling money, so also they introduced the system of weighing by 

‘the a egihe the sterling penny, the standard coin of spacifie value and definite weight.” 
8 See Bengal Govt. Selections : Hill Tracts between Assam and Burma, 1873, pp. 184-245. 
ee ‘This was the usual custom iu his day. Thus, in 1885, Capt. Finney op. cit., p. 103, remarks that ‘ste 
price of the common or mixed amberis 24 ticals a vis, or Rs, 4 per 1} seer: 7? which must be taken to be merely a 
 yough calewlation of relative values, Bayfield, p. 148, values, in. 1886, 120 tickals at Rs. 150, Watson, in 1865, had to 
as ‘wh out $4 ear 3 as the equivalent of drickals in the Shan States. Records, Gout. of India, Pane RTRE: Pe Be : 
Gi estas vilver will be deser! yu: ved unter its appropriate head later on, 
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sivckals per man, which the Myéwan had this day ordered to be assessed, This is the third 
demand that has been made upon them, and considering the excessive price of provisions 
(4 to 5 tickals per basket (of rice) ), it does seem, even for Burma, somewhat unjust. <At 
Mogaung three tickats, at Maingk’un two, and here two, making from the whele force, sav 
1,500 whe pay, out of the 2,000 men, 10,500 tickals. It is true, that with the mionev chang 
eollected the troops are furnished with rice, but it is probably at the rate of 500 per cont, above 
what they themselves buy it at, and above what the Mydwun actually pays for ig. The peculiar 
peauty and refinement of the transactionis that the money is paid ont of the sum each 
man received for his services on the present mission, and although they were paid in silver 
varying from 25 to 60 per cent. alloy, the Mydwun’s assessment must be made in riuedice 
(yweint), nearly equal to rupee silver.”® | 

The ways of this exemplary Burman official under the late dynasty are thus clearls 
explained to us. His escort received something under 40 /% of the pay collected for them in ne 
first transaction. Gf standard silver each man had received in fact 40 tickals at the outside 
and of this the Mydwun had extracted from him before the journey was half through 7 tickals for 
-£o0d, for which the Myéwun had paid about 13 tickals. So that his personal profits at thar 
stage had amounted to 653 2 on the original transaction. It is hard te believe that any “ pay- 
master-general”’ of forces could make such profits, were the facts not stated in the watter-oi- 
fact diary of an eye-witness. | 

As to the disastrous effect this particular official’s exactions had localiy on occasion, Buy- 
field tells us (p. 164) that the people of Yenké had to pawn their cattle in order te meet them. 


In estimating revenue, Bayfield usually states the sum simply in viss® and 
occasionally in “viss of silver.’ The silver he meant was evidently ywetni, as he says (v). 
cit, p. 230):— “ The total amount of revenue received last year was 220 viss of silver, equal 
to about 25,000 rupees.” This would make a tickal worth abort one rupee and a seventh, 
shewing this estimate to be in terms of ywetni, Similarly, he estimates large payments in 
viss and “viss of silver :? thus, at p. 163, he puts the cost of a monastery at 95 viss, and ar 
p. 224, part of the price of a Kachin Chief's bride at a “ viss of silver”’ But when talking 
of commercial prices he is sometimes careful to state the quality as well as the weight 
of silver: thus, in Khyangdaung in 1836, rice sold at 50 tickals of 20 % to 80 “4 money per 
100 baskets (p. 158), and paddy sold in the Bhamo market at 15 tickals of 10 % silver per 
100 baskets (p.230). These sums I take to be respectively worth in existing rupees about 
Rs. 39 and Rs, 13, the latter a price which would make a modern Rangoon rice-miller’s fortune 
in a single year. | 

Horace Browne, Account of the District of Thayetmyo, in giving (pp. 95 ff., 101 ff, 107, 111) 
a description of the revenue in Burmese times from 1783 to 1852, not only says that the revente 
was paid in ywetné, but gives several calculations of the value in rupees of revenue stated in 
viss of silver, and these calculations shew that it was paid in ywetn?, And they, moreover, 
prove that the ways of Dr. Bayfield’s Mydwun were not eonfined to that official, as the following 
interesting quotation from Gen, Browne’s observations (p. 103) will sufficiently shew :— 
‘The interference of the officials with the standard currency (in King Pagan’s time, 1846 tu 
1852), and weights of the country caused universal alarm and dissatisfaction. The revenue 
had always been paid in “ rwetnee (5 % alloy) silver, The standard now was raised and 20 

to 80 per cent, extra was demanded on the plea of this silver being of too low a value.® The 
revenue collectors, moreover, now claimed the right of attaching pieces of lead to the royal 
standard weights which were used in receiving revenue.” yy 
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G2 Ywetni is 85 % of Burmese pure silver and modern rupee silver is 96 4. In Bayfield’s time it was probably 

of less value, | | x & pe i ‘ 

63.0, cit, pp. 164, 168, 176, 185 : and pp. 157, 230, So does Crawfurd, Siam, throughout his book, in catties and 
piculs. See pp, 331, 579, eto. : | : 

| ¢4 ‘This is a mistake : see later on under the description of ywetni, | Z 

#5 Hither percentage would have raised the quality beyond the purest silver the Burmese could make { 
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Practises of this description seem to have been habitual with the Barmese, for Clement 
Williams, Through Burma to Western China, p. 86, tells the following tale:— “I also learnea 
Svom the Chinese (at Bhamo) that the mines in the Burman-Shan territory, which were formerly 
worked by the Chinese, who paid duty to the Burmans, had for some time been left anworked, 
in consequence of the oppression of the Burmese superintendents. These mines yield a rich 
argentiferous lead, from which silver can be readily extracted, and are said to be easy of 
access. For the same reason, gold was little sought aiter, — a fortunate find being 
nlways exaggerated and made an excuse for plunder by the officials, Even turning up the 
ground in the old city was not safe, if anything rare or valuable was fonnd, An inhabitans of 
the old city of Pagan, for example, came upon five vessels of gold with twelve thousand 
rupees, for which an equivalent in the new gold was ordered to be given by the King; the 
money was sent fromthe treasury, but very little of it reached its proper owner, as the 
‘Myowoon, on various pretences, managed to secure the lion’s share.” | 

Badly, however, asthe Government officials behaved in the instances above qnoted, the 
Chinese are shewn to have behaved worse not long previous to 1844; witness Hue’s state- 
ment that the tributary Tartar princes had on one memorable occasion received their pensions 
payable in gold in ingots of copper gilt.& 

) 5. 
Valuation by Weight. 

I have already had reason to refer to payments in tickals and viss, 7 e, by weight, when 
discussing the effect of an uncoined currency on pecuniary transactions. I now propose to 
consider the point in greater detail. 

There is a distinct statement as to valuation by weight in the remarks of a writer who 
was in Rangoon in 1782 (Hunter, Pegu, p.85):— “ The principal money of this country is 
silver, which is not coined, but paid by weight. Vhe smallest denommation is the Tycal: 
one hundred Tycals make one Viss ; and these are used in weighing goods as wellas money.”® 

In continuation of this evidence, we find that during the War of 1824, Burmese property 
was apparently valued by British officers and others in tickals: vide Wilson’s Documents 
Illustrative of the Burmese War? Thus,in No. 85, deseribing the papers taken in the entrenched 

‘position of the Burmese on the 15th December, 1824, (p. 102 ff.), he gives all sorts of curious 
information about the Burmese General Mahé Bandula.6® Amone other papers, a letter was 
Jound, addressed to him, which acknowledged the receipt.of “ 1,000 tickals per order of Maha 
Bandula’’? A paper was also found describing a number of the general’s private expenses, 


This paper is full of remarkable old Anglo-Indian words, and from amongst the items I select 
the following as interesting in many ways :— 


“ Leaves for chonpertng Bundoolah’s house Mes ee Pee Tickals IJ 
pawn for Bundoolah vee wae see one awa’ ses z 
betel for do. se eee er eee. as ‘as a , 
a, pot for Bundoolah to bath (sic) in... ius abe one 1 
saddle, bridle, etc.7° aoe sie one Hee oe ae 19 





_€ Nat. Ill. Library Ed., Vol. II. pp. 228, 229. 


6? Malcom, Travels, Vol. IT. p. 269, distinctly states the same thing in 1885. Three ‘cyclists’ going round the 
world wrote to the Calentta Englishman (Oct, 13, 1897, p. 5) from across the Burmo-Chinose border: —‘‘ The manner 
in which we proceeded was to have drafts on Chinese firms in various towus. From these firms we were able to obtain 
nuggets of silver. The nuggets we carried with us, and in every village we sold them by weight in exchange for ‘cash.” 

68 See also Two Years in Ava, pp. 195, 201, 245 f., and Alexander, J'ravels, p. 21. Laurie, Pegu, p. 53, has a con- 
Psoed reveraue: to the same ideas in the War of 1852, when he writes of Rangoon :—~‘ Juvenile money-changers, a8 — 
they sat, gave @ rupec on oceausiondl ring, tossing itwith the air of men well up in their business: they receive one 
Tice CY Taras pu — Ue fourth of an ounce or three half-ponce — for changing a rupee.” - 

oo or this title, see Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p, 283, and Bigandet, Life of Gaudaima, Vol. IT. p. 80, — 
| % Ina list on p, 104 of property captured, which had belonged to Bandula, we find:—‘‘silver Talee 1, silver. 


a, 4 or 5 plain Pucholes (y'a88), a broadcloth 


Chudder, £ Cheuk check, Pasholes, Dhooties.” 
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Again in No. 174 (B).— Deposition of John Laird, Esq. (a prisoner among the Burmese}, 
we have (p. 223) a clear instance of money valued merely as weight 71 there being at that 
time no coinage whatever : — 





“«Q, Did you go up (to Ava) in chains ? 


A, No, I paid a bribe of 60 ticals to the commander of the war boat sent from Ava to 
convey me and was excused. 


Q. With what offence were you charged ? 


A. With none whatever that lam aware of. I was simply told that the King had called 
me. Fifty men came to my house to put me in irons. I said, ‘ Don’t put me in irons. I will 
make you a present. ‘hey demanded 600 ticals, and were finally satisfied with 60.” 


Mr. Laixd also stated he never paid by retail more than one tical a viss for pickled tea, 
and describing the ransom paid by or for the prisoners he stated it all in ticals (pp. 226 ff.). 
Nevertheless in valuing Siamese sugar we find :— 


“Q. What was the price of this sugar in the market of Ava ? 
A. From 80 to 86 sicca rupees”? the 100 viss, or 365 Ibs. avoirdupoise (atc)? (p. 226), 


At p. 238 ff, is the deposition of “ Agha Mahomed,” a merchant, who (on p. 239) states that 
a bounty of 150 ticals was given to the Burmese Army because the King saw that the English 
paid their troops monthly and considered that this was the reason they fought so well,73  * But 
few troops obtained” this bounty, 


In the Appendix to Wilson’s work we find revenue and fines stated simply in ticals.’4 
B. g., Document No. 21, p.xlv., says: — ‘‘ The taxon the Karians (Karens in the Bassein District) 
was rated at about 18 ticals annually per plough or yoke of buffaloes, — the total produce of this 
was about 45,000 ticals.” On p. xlvi. it is stated that ‘* the revenue on law proceedings was 
divided between the Government and the local authorities, and the latter not unfrequently were 
obliged to contract for their proportion. They sometimes had, however, to pay instead of 
receiving, aud in case of robbery, where the offenders were not secured, the head men of the 


ee eee eine neem men ammantnte teeing mens mee cepcmeer! etal 0 A eg) aL RL ve Rr: ARAL rere ERRATA ee ER — vee me, ces) ies mame nercessneer pempeetin en  | hd aarmay carp em msc om rir Mena em 


7 There are several passages in De Morga’s Philippine Islands shewing that the early Spanish merchants 
valued money by weight as often as by quantity of coin, #.9., “The galloon Santo Tomas, which was expected from 
New Spain, with the silver of two years belonging to the merchauts of the kingdom.’’ (Hak. Soc, Kd., p. 170). 
This was in 1578. On the 25th April in the next year the Spanish Captain, Francisco de Ibarro, when his ship, the 
Buen Jesus, was seized by the Dutch, threw all his specie overboard, and all that was taken by the Dutch was 
‘Cin the pilot’s hose, where there was a little bag with just a pound of gold” (p. 177). In 1603 Governor Pedro de 
Acutha, gave some mandarins from China “a few presents of silver and other articles’? (p. 220). In deseribing the 
wurious local custom of full, half, and quarter and joint slaves, De Morga says, p- 299, that “the common price of a 
(complete) slave usually is (c. 1609) at the most ten taels of fine gold, which are worth eighty dollars (Spanish). 
At p. 302, he says that barter of one thing for another was the usnal way of trade, and * sometimes & price intervened 
which was paid in gold according to the agreement made,’” 

Anderson, Siam, quotes many passages from English mercantile documents shewing that the English also in the 
Seventeenth Century valued money by weight :— ¢. g.; P. 143 £., Capt. Barkin of the Patani Merchant, made a claim 
in 1678 of ‘* 1,100 ticals of ready money.” In the same year Mr. Sanger, the factox mm Siam, received an advance of 
«900 cattees of silver from the King” (p. 144). See also pp. 160 f., 280. 

12 Phat the term “rupee”? was an exceedingly vague one, 1s graphically pointed out by Mr. Gouger, Prisoner in 
Burma, p. 298, where he shews that a memorandum, attached to the Treaty of Yandaboo (1823), stating that the 
term ‘rupee’ in the Treaty meant sicca, i. e., Bengal rupees, and not Madras rupees, was due to his advice, and 
made a difference of Rs. 70,060 onthe whole agreement in favour of the East India Company, owing to the swca 
rupee being worth 64 to 7 per cent, more than the Madras rupee. ‘The mistake arose of omitting to detine the term 
from the British officers drafting the Treaty coming from Bengal, whereas the only rupee known to the Burma Gov- | 
ernment was the Madras rupee. I ought to remark, however, that the additional article to the Treaty says nothing 
about siccaor Madras rupees. See Wilson, Documents of the Burmese War, No. 170, pn. 210, 

18 Gouger, Prisoner in Burma, p. 270, says the amount was 100 tickals, equal £12, 

7 In Quedah (Kora or Kala) the Chinese found in 618-906 A, D., that ‘as taxes the people pay a little silver: ”’ 
Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p. 942: In Malacca, inliléA. D., isibute wae paid in ‘‘taels of gold :” op, cit, p. 243, 
Of. Gout, of India Records, Salween Survey, 1865, p./6 “4 | | . 
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villages were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the State and half to the Viceroy. The 
chief punishment of all crimes was fine: as, 15 ticals for abuse without blows, 80 ticals fop 
assault without bloodshed, 30 ticals for adultery, 20 per cent. for debt denied, feat 100 to 500 
ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes capitally punished,” 


At p. lx. in Document No, 26 pearls in Tenasserim are valued in ticals, whereas in 
Mergui we find that as early as 2nd March, 1826, an Officer reporting that the tical 
had been superseded by the rupee.” 


In Document No. 33 is a long account of money dealings with Siam in 1827 at 
p. Ixxxiii. ff., from which we gather that “the Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the Calcutta 
Mint, is worth one sicca rupee and about three annas and a half. The sieca rupee is not current 
in Siam, but the Spanish dollar’® is very readily received —- ai the usual market rate of six and 
a half selungs.’ At the calculations given, dollars and ticals on these pages work out-to 1°625 
ticals to 1 dollar. 


But on p. Ixsxxvii. we have an exceedingly interesting note as to methods of dealing with 
a currency without coinage. Opium in Siam was contraband at that date, and “ the penalty 


of late years has been forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of eight times the weight in 
silver.” 77 


Mrs. Leonowens, authoress of those somewhat inflated books, Siamese Harem Life, and 
Bnglish Governess at the Siamese Court, and who was in Bangkék from 1862 to 1869, gives 
several instances, interesting because unconsciously introduced, of the way in which the cur- 
rency was regarded in her time. In Harem Life we find, at p. 20, that “a reward of twenty 
caties (about 1,500 dollars)” is offered for a runaway girl, and at p. 40 thatthese ‘twenty caties’’ 


had been expended in articles for the use of priests. Here we see weight used for money, 
and by a chance note that the metal was silver,”? 


Dr. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, p. 90, mentions thata Kachin Sébwi demanded “two 
bushels of rupees’ as the price of an escort. At p. 432, he noticed that the only way of | 
making a Kachin Chief grasp the amount of silver in a sum of ten thousand rupees was by 
telling him that he would receive ‘“‘three basketfuls of silver.’’ 


Writing a few years previously, Clement Williams (Through Burina to Western China, p. 50) 
states that he found a man washing gold at Singh, near Mandalay, and the payment of this 
mau by weight of silver comes out rather curiously :— ‘* The digger, who was old, somewhat 
surly and not at all eager, said that he did not earn more than a moo (threepence) a day, and 
he only worked because the Governor wanted gold for presentation to his Majesty.” 


A mii is 
one-tenth of a tickal, which Williams valued at half-a-crown in silver, 


In Scott’s Administration Report of the Northern Shdn States for 1892-3, in the remarks, 
p. 16, on the North Hsen Wi (Theinni according to customary European spelhng) State, 
there is a rough treaty of peace between the Chinese, Kachins and Shins, which well 
illustrates the mode of dealing with money and of valuing it. “‘It appears that there was a 
compact in Kun Long, drawn up many years ago, according to the terms of which the Chinese, 


a 

















7 In 1845 the rupee seems to have been well understood, for Winter in his intelligent and well illustrated book, 

A Trip to Heangen: in 1845, says that ‘‘ the charge fora passage in a Burmese boat from Rangoon to Ava was then only 

about two rupees,’ , 

_' 4 Being the money then current in Daiede, Quedah, Singapore, ate. See Crawfurd, Stam and Cochin-China 

Chaps. I., IL, and XIX. : also in Cochin-China, see op. cit. pp. 225,517, 582. The term dollar is used also in the great 

Treaty with China of 1842. See Herstlett’s Treaties and Tariffs, China, p. 7. Taels are not mentioned in Treaties till 

1858, Sea op. cit. pp. 27, 31, and we seem to have again reverted to dollars in Treaties in 1855, 0p. cit. p. 109; and 
to have stuck to that dewomiantion ever since, 


‘T Soin Java at the time of the T’ang Dynasty of China (618-906 A. D.) the pay of troops and the price of girls 
in marriage was estimated in lump gold. See Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p. 143. 
18 See also op, cit, pp. 61, 63, 259, At p, 103 a reference seems to be made clearly to “ ticals of wera: > there called 
** pieces of dee ¥ and to a ratio of 16 to 1 between gold and silver. See, too, Siamese Court, pp. 106 £., 108, 293, 
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Kachins and Shans were to live in amity ‘and unite against whichever party broke the peace. 
Tho penalty for failure to obey the terms of the agreement was to be a mule-load of 
money, one pannier full of gold and the other full of silver. The Kachins broke the 
treaty by fighting, the Shans by refusing to fight, and the Chinamen are equally indignant with 
both,” all the more because there is not the remotest chance of recovering the fine froth either 
Kachins or Shans.” 

Further on, at p, 25, in the remarks on the Wild Was, the author states, with regard to the 
custom of these peoples of propitiating their spirits by offerings of human heads, sh t «heads 
may be bought by unlucky or indolent villages. The prices run from two rupees (no donbt 
tickals) weight of silver for the head of a Lem, who is as easily killed as a puppy-dog, toa 
couple of hundred for unusual or fashionable heads.” 


In 1888 an exceedingly interesting and ethnologically valuable communication was 
received by the Burma Government from the ‘ Lutt}% on the subject of the power of a Burmau 
Buddhist to make a will. Hight cases of unquestionable wills were given, and from these I will 
now proceed to shew how personalty in cash was stated. 


The oldest will quoted in point of date was that of Pfayitagd Sari OU Mé, his titles of 
of P‘ayitaga (Pagoda-builder) and SayA (Dector) shewing him to be a man of much considera- 
tion, and at any rate of some wealth, It is dated 7th waning first W4izéd, 1185, (B. E.; July, 
1823). His property was practically in land, estimated according to the baskets of rice that 
could be sown onit. Part of this he wished to have realized, and accordingly it was sold to 
hisson. This sale is the only mention of currency in the will and runs thus :— ‘‘ Therefore 
the rice-land mentioned above, together with the trees on the ridges of the said field, is sold 
to my son Minshwédaungnarabu (a title) for 80 ticals of tamatke’ silver,’’S! 


The second will quoted is dated 2nd waning Todalin, 1222, (B. E.; Sept. 1860) and is 
that of an old lady, the widow of the Yéji Wun, an official. This will was upheld by both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the same year. It sets forth: — “I therefore bequeath 
to my eldest daughter Mi Pil viss of gold, 3 viss of silver ornaments, 1 necklace of large 
pearls worth 7 viss, and 1 ruby necklace worth 3 viss of silver ; to my son Maung Myat Min, 
Ex-Sin Wandauk (official title), 1 viss of gold, 7 viss of silver ornaments, and 1 necklace of 
large pearls worth 5 viss of silver ; — to my youngest son, Maung P'6 Shwé, 1 viss of gold 
andthe . . . . fields bonght with 10 viss of silver, and presented to him, on the occasion 
of his ears being bored, during the lifetime of his father, the Yéji Wun.” Taking the tickal at 
2s. 6d., and the gold value of silver at the period at 16 to 1, we get a total amount of £925 as 
the value of the property thus left. It will be observed that the money is all reckoned 
by weight, The silver was probably meant to be ywefné in quality .& ; 
| The third will is dated 12th waxing Td%¥alin, 1224, (B. E.; Sept. 1862) and is that of the 
Miné Sitkéji (General). He declares his personal property to consist of “gold, silver, rings, 
badges, clothes, etc.,” and proceeds to dispose of it without mentioning specific amounts. | 
He also sets forth that ‘*my mother possesses property consisting of a piece of mayzn paddy- 
land called /épadék, and an enclosure bought with her money.” The words translated 
“bought with her money’ are, however, in the original text, amé pissis ‘mdo yi we Tio, 
i.e, “ bought with (my) mother’s property.’’ 
a 

79 This reads very like the history of the treaty for the preservation of the integrity of Denmark in much more 


Sivilised times and places. ig 
89 Council of State, maintained for a while after the annexation of Upper Burma, It is the Lotoo, Hlutdaw, 
ete, of writers on Burma. It is very disappointing that the Customary Law ofthe Chins, by Maung poop eons 
Government official, which was written in 1892, is useless in the present connection, because it states all money 

values in B. A, P. Se | | 


—§1 See post, where this quality of silver will be explained. : ts alt 
8 Tho shares mentioned in the will were very fair, being respectively 29 viss, 28 viss and 26 viss of silver. 
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Next comes a will drawn up in the 3rd waxing Wigaung, 1242, (B, E.; 8th August, 1880) 
by Sayéddjf (high official title) Kyi Maung Galé, and in this we find Sandee introduced, He 
says: — ‘The moneys (debts) owing to me shall be sued for, the costs being equally borne 
by the co- -heirs. Ifany of them cannot aiford to bear the costs, and if a decree for the said 
moneys (debts) is obtained by the remaining co-heirs, the party bearing the costs shall deduct 
20 per cent. (ngwé 100 flyin 20 kya ‘nék py ‘ma, deducting 20 in 100 silver) of the sum 
awarded, and the balance shall be cael divided amongst them all. The two diamond 
rings worth over rupees (ngwé, silver) 2,000 shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the cost 
of copying palm-leat MSS, at a cost of rupees (yué) 272, and presenting them to the Majids 

Sadd (Bishop), after having these MSS, gilt in a proper manner. The balance I bequeath 
as follows :— To Shwé Ba, Rs. 200, Mi Pa, Rs, 200, Mi ‘Nin, Rs. 100, and Ma Minbd, Rs, 100. 
The remaining money (ngwémya8) shall be devoted to my funeral expenses.” 


There are two willsof 1884, that of the Pagan Minji (Minister) and of the widow 
of the Myinaiji Wun (official), The former is dated the 6th waning Wagaung, 1246, (B. B. 
12th Aug. 1884): — “ On their (two little girls and a little boy) attaining their 17th year, my 
elder daughter shall give five pairs of gold wristlets, weighing 20 ticals, formerly worn by her, 
and 10 ticals of gold, 30 ticals in all, to Ma Kyido, 20 Feats of gold to Sobwaéji (the boy, a 
title), and 20 tieals of gold to Ma Hkyt, provided that the said legatees live with my 
daughters, Shin Ma Jiand Shin Mé Pai and my younger brother, the Sayéddji (an official), 
Should these children leave the household with their respective mothers, let them receive 
only 5 ticals of gold each.8*—If the sum of Rupees (ngwé) 5,460, advanced by me to 
purchase commiissariat stores for the Royal troops, is repaid,84 Rupees 100 each shall be 
given to Shwé Nyun and Shin Hin®a (both wives), Ihave given to Shwé Din, Shwé Nyun 
and Shin Hina ear-rings, necklaces, rings and money (ngwé-myds),” 


The latter is dated 5th waxing Tazaungmon, 1246, (B. H.; 4th Nov. 1884) and says :— 
‘My property, animate and inanimate, consisting of gold, silver, ornaments, clothes, rice, and 
garden lands and hwing-lands, still remains, On my death my eldest son the Letpetyédo 
ex-Wun of Kalé Dinmyd, (an official), shall retain in his possession — a diamond ring valued 
at Rupees (Wiigd, coins) 1,000. He shall also receive Rupees (ngwédingd, silver coins) 
3,000, as an equivalent for the viss of gold,®° the emerald ring valued at Rs. 500 and the 
ruby ring valued at Rs. 500, which were included in the presents. — To my grand-daughter 
Kinkinji I bequeath 20 ticals of gold — to Mt Dit 10 ticals of gold, — to my niece Myadaung- 
wungadd (wife of the Myadanng Wun) Mé Sd Rupees (ngwédiagd) 1,750 in Shwépaukpin 
Village, and a paddy-field valued at Rs, 500 —; 50 ticals of gold — shall be equally divided 
between —.”” 

Of 1887 there are three wills quoted. 


First that of “Her Royal enue the wife of 
His Wxcellency, the Pak‘in Minji, ” dated 2nd waxing To%alin, 1249, (B. H.; 19th Aug. 1887), 


who leaves everything to her adopted son Maung P‘6 Kan. This soneerrauiys lady goes back 


to the old system and describes her personalty as consisting of gold, silver, diamonds, etc., 
and debts, 


iotateetaentettiial tine taitttenmmahinemenatteamet eee 
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88 Described as ‘still young and will probably marry again.’ 


% This is a delicious reference to the uncertainty of Royal repayments under the Kings of Burma. 
85 This is an exceedingly valuable statement, because it fixes the account rate of exchange between gold and sil. 
ver; thus :—Ks. 2,000 = 1 viss or 100 ticals of gold; 1 tical = 14 rupee: therefore the ratio is 2,000 to 123 or 16 to 1, 
- However, I think by 1884 the kydi had come to signify the weight of the Burmese silver coin (ds aga), which is a 1618 
and not a tickal: so that what is meant is that exchange between gold and silver was then 20 to 1, or somewhere 
_ about the real rate of exchange, as understood in Europe. In Lower Burma dingéd has long meine a rupee: vide 
‘Spearman’ s B, B, Gazetteer, 1870, Vol. I. p. (407: — ‘The rupee (deng Wy bit., a eironlar piece of metal, stamped, 
_ whether a coin or medal) is in universal use.’ 
% [paid this identical lady, on behalf of the British Gover ument, a ‘gee sum in rupees 02 the Slst March, 1888, 
_ for some property situated neat what was then the East Gate of the Palace at Mandalay ; but quite lately I discovered 


in sonversation that all knowledge of the old East Gate of the Palace itself had np aeR cence as faras the ordinary 
Eritish residents were concerned, by 1896 
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The other two are by the same person, “ Her Royal Highness, Her Ladyship of the Western 
Palace, Queen of the Convener of the Fifth Synod (King Mind6n),” who made two wills, dated, 
as a sigu of the British supremacy, in dates A. D.and B. BE. Both wills speak of rupees. 

The first is dated, “ This day, the 12th February, 1837, of the Christian Era (K‘ayit? 
Dekkaytt 1887 hu Ptepoy#® ld 12 yet) and 18th waning Tabddwé, 1249, B. E., and says — 
“The land now bequeathed measures 35) feet from east to west and 222 feet from noréh to 
south, and comprises masonry houses, kitchens, stables and trees situated thereon, the whole 
property being valued at about Rupees (nywédinyds) 4,000."% The second is dated, “This 
day, the 23rd December, 1887, of the Christian Hra (Mayit Dekhuytt 1887 Dizimb‘d 1é 23 
yet) and the 10th waning Pyi6d, 1249, B. H.,” and says: —* He (nephew) moreover gare me 
Rs. 815 (ngwé 815 hydct) to defray the costs of a suit in which I had to establish my proprie- 
tary rights over my enclosure and lands.” % 

There is also a quantity of very valuable evidence on the valuation of property, ete., in 
later Burmese times of the same nature in Taw Sein Ko’s Selections froin the Records of the 
Hlutdaw, 1889, which is unfortunately still untranslated from the original Burmese. 


The following quotation from Crawfurd’s va, Appx., p. 27, will further throw much light 
on the practical methods of valuing property among the Burmese in pre-currency 
days :— 

‘Registry and Conveyance of Land: —- Year 1156, (1794 A. D.) 12th day of the increase 
of the moon Nat-dau, (Nadd, December) the Governor of Akharaing (Ak‘dyin, an old Burmese 
township® in the Rangoon District) and wife say, the mortgage of our inheritance of, and 
rightful authority over, the town of Akharaing, from Moung Po Tan, let Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten (a title) and wife receive — according to the saying of Governor B’hodaukalo 
(a title) and wife Me Aong, the original mortgage of Moung Po To, amounting by weight of 
silver of 5 per cent. alloy, 650 ticals; also, law expenses in the redemption of the town, silver 
of ten per cent. alloy, 550 ticals. Also, in payment of old debts demanded, silver of 5 per cent. 
alloy, 185 ticals—-on account of the Governor of the town Shwepyi Nantw’hathaongyan 
(? Prome) receives of silver, 25 per cent, alloy, by weight 3073 ticals. Also an Atwengwun 
(Secretary of State) beneath the sole of the golden foot has a demand, to pay which, 
Behodaukalo and Me Aong received silver, 25 per cent. alloy, weight 150 ticals:—the sums 
collectively amounting to 1,293} ticals:—the silver to B’hodankalo and Me dong, Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten and wife pay, and purchase the right of possession of the town Akharaing ” 

The mortgagor in this transaction, grandiloquently described in the translation as 
“Governor,” signs himself by the much humbler title of Myd-thigyl, or hereditary head of 
a township under a Governor, and it is clear from the deed that the mortgagee paid his 
2.2934 tickals in varying quantities of no less than three different standards of silver, differing 
so much as to contain 5 per cent., 10 percent., and25 per cent.alloy. Calculation will shew that 
the amount of pure silver paid over was 1,734} tickals:—this, taking the currency of the 
period to be ywetni silver of 10 per cent. alloy at half-a-crown a tickal,® amounts to a payment of 

87 Christian. 88 February. 89 December. 

20 Ag ‘an addition to the interesting dates above quoted, I may add that the signature to the original document for- 
warding these wills runs thus:—Kingwun Mingji2 1) 1888 k‘u  Méla 14 yet WW 1250 \) Nayon lavdns 15 yet ne, td, e., 
Kinwun Minjt (Prime Minister), 14th May, 1838, 15th waxing N aydn, 1250 (B. E.). 

9 See Horace Browne’s Transliteration of Names of Places in British Burma, 1874, p. 22, 

"2 Seo Symes, dua, pp. 326, 502: Crawfurd, Ava, p. 440. At p. 444, however, he values it at two shillings only. 
See also Crawfurd, Sium, pp. 108, 331. The author of Two Years in Ava, p. 90, makes the rupee go eight to the £ in 
1824, which seems, however, to be a mistake, unless he means by ‘“‘ rnpee”’ a “ tickal of silver,”? But at p. 195 he 
gays that 100 tickals equal £12. And at p. 201, 150 tickals equal nearly £20. At p. 280 he has another rate. Malcom, 
‘Travels, seems always to mix up the tickal and the rupee: Vol. IT. pp. 99, 112, 187, <A century earlier than Symes 
the tickal weighed half-a-crown and was worth three and threepence: Loubire, Siam, E. T., Vol. I. p. 72. Bock 
in 1884 values the tickal at half-a-crown: Temples and Elephants, p, 4. Wilson, Documents, Appx., p. Ixxxvill., 
states that 1 tickal equals in sicca rupees about Rs. 2 as. 33 in 1827. Two Years im Ava, p. 280, makes 1 tickal 
equal sicca Bs. 2 as. 5h, or 28. 854d. Clement Williams, Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 88, makes a tickal equal 
28, 6d | 3 : | 7 | 
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6. 
Evil of Bullion Currency. 


Enough has already been written and quoted to shew that the actual monetary 
condition of a country without a definite and settled currency is not by any means of 
that desirable simplicity, which civilized man is so apt to attribute to savages and semi- 
savages. The truth appears te be the other way, viz., that simplicity in dealings can only exist, 
where money consists of a recognized coinage and where wealth is expressed in terms of that 
coinage. In fact, Ovid's famous line should, so far as regards accuracy, have properly ran: -— 
“ Hfodiuntur opes arritament@ bonorune,’?29 


We have, however, such quaint testimony in an observer so acute as De Morga, as to what 
he considered the evil effects of an exchange of currency for barter in the case of Orientals, 
which he saw going on before his own eyes, (1598-1609), that I cannot forbear to quote it 
here : 109 — 


“The tributes which the natives pay to the collectors were fixed by the first 
Governor, Miguel Lopez de Legazpi (1571-1574) in the provinces of Bizayas and Pintados, and 
in the isles of Luzon and its neighbourhood, at a sum of eight reals! as the whole yearly 
tribute of each tributary. This they paid in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrap- 
pers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and the rest of what they possessed or gathered, a price heing 
fixed and a certain value of each thing, in order that when making payment of the tribute with 
any one of these articles, ov with all of them, it should not exceed the value of the eight reals. 
in this manner it has gone on till now, the Governors raising the prices fixed and valuations of 
the produce as has seemed expedient to them at different times. The tax collectors have 
derived very great profits from collecting in kind; because after the produce came 
into their possession, they used to sell it at a higher price, by which they largely increased 
their incomes and produce of their collectorates, until a few years previously (to 1609) when, at 
the petition of some monks, and the instances, which they made upon the subject to His 
Majesty, orders were issued that the natives should pay their tributes in whatever they chose, 
either in kind or in money, without being compelled to anything else: so that having given 
their eight reals they would have fulfilled their obligation. This has been carried out, and 
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p. 171: Stretell, Ficus Hlastica, p. 48: Malcom, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 247. Cf. Colquhoun’s mythical bell at Zimmé, 
Among the Shuns, p. 138, said to weigh 188 tons. | 

As to the hopelessness of collecting local historical information accurately, Imay mention that my attempts at 
finding out the history of the lost bell above-noticed have resulted in this :—~ In 1468 Dhammachétt had the bell cast 
at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put if up Maung Zinga (Philippe de Brite) removed itin asteamer, when 
it got lost in the Pazundaung Creek. Dhammachétt flourished 1450-1491, A. D., and Maung Zinga was in Burma 
1600-1613, A, D.! This point is further illustrated in Hesketh-Biggs’ Shwidagin Pagoda, 1895, pp. 21, 29, 46, 53 ff., 
and in the controversy that his remarks on the bells on the platform thereof gave rise to in the Ranjoon Gazatte be- 
tween Feb. and May, 1896. I may add that Staunton’s great bell of Pekin, Embassy, 1797, p. 450, works out to 
58 tons in weight. | a 

99 The Hakluyt Society’s editor of De Morga constantly intrudes into the footnotes his firm belief in the vil- 
lainy that lies in gold, and is quite delighted when he finds (p. 984) that the natives of the Philippines hid their 
gold mines, ‘Ht sic melius situm quum terra celat,”’ he exclaims. So writes Ovid also in the line following that 
mentioned in the text:— “ Jam que nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentius aurum Prodierant.’? But such sentiments seem 
tome, however, to be the result of superficial observation, or of incorrect reasoning from the facts observed. Captain 
Trant, the anonymous author of (see Laurie, Pegu, p. 287) Two Years in Ava, obviously a thoughtful observer in many 
ways from his book, puts the result of the want of regular money very well :—* Commerce cannot flourish without 
the extraneous aid of money : but in this country the precious metal is melted into bars and ingots and merely kept 
to look at; and the value of bullion is completely paralyzed’’ (p. 251). Also Dr. Anderson, Selungs of the Mergus 
Archipelajo, p. 4f., accounts for the poverty of the Selungs ‘by the system of barter, by which they dispose of their 
goods and which gave to dishonest traders the opportunity to fleece them, This state of things, however, is 
now much improved, but so long as the barter system exists — and it is still prevalent — and #0 long astheirlove of 
strong drink is pandered to by the traders who deal with them, the Selungs will remain poor. . See also the remarks 
of the traveller Flouest as to the state of commercial affairain Pegu in 1786. Toung Pao, Vol. Ik. p. 41 f.: also 
Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, pp. 11, 269. ee ee 

“00 Philippine nats Hal Soc. Ba, ,p.3@4f = ,t Hight Philippiue reals wore equal to ome Spanish dollar 
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£288-2-0 sterling, But of course no Burman would think of making such a calculation as 
this. 





—— 


In making presents, the quality of the silver was discreetly omitted, and merely the 
weight was given. Thus, in Symes, 4va, p. 493, we find the chief Queen of King Béddp‘ayA 
presenting the Governor-General with ‘‘a silver box weighing 90 tackall, and a silver cup of 
11% tackall. Also another silver box weighing 44 tackall and another cup weighing 6 tackall, 
and two silver trays, one weighing 66 tackall, the other 77.” The ‘‘tackall” on this occasion 
was “a little more than half an ounce,’ as Symes tells us. 


From the KalyAni (Pegu) Inscriptions, dated 1476, A. D.,°? we have some very interest- 
ing evidence on this head, as it not only shews that at that time gold, silver and jewels 
were valued by weight, but also that the tickal of silver was then, as now, the standard 
of value. 


King Dhammachéti of Pegu sent emissaries to Ceylon, and offered, among other things, 
to the Holy Tooth Relic, ‘‘a stone alms-bow!l, embellished with sapphires of great value and 
having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 50 phalas; an alms- 
bowl with stand and cover complete made of gold weighing 60 phalus; a golden vase weighing 
30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas; a golden relic-recep- 
iacle weighing 33 phalas.” He also sent ‘‘for presentation to Bhivanékabihn, King of 
Sinhaladipa (Ceylon) : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 
430 phalas.” Also ‘6200 phulas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 thérus (monks) and their disciples with the “ four requisites.” 


Now, the Pali phala is the Sanskrit pala, for which the modern Burmese equivalent is 
b6(1),8° a weight equal to 5 tickals (hydat), or 20 to the pékbd (vissa), ¢. e., 20 to the viss. The 
oll pala, however, as far as I can at present calculate, was about half the modern 64(I), or 
weight of 5 tickals.% : 


That the old priests of Burma intended to calculates weights in the old familiar 
Indian style of pala and tulé, whatever weights they may have meant by these denomina- 
tions, is clear from the statement in the same Kalyani Inscriptions, that King Dhammachétt 
presented to the chéiiya at Tignmpanagara, 2. ¢.,to the Shwédagin Payoda at Rangoon, “a 
large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 ¢ulds."97 Taking the ¢uld at about 145 oz. troy, 7. e., 
about 10 lbs. av., we get the weight of this bell to be about 11 2/5 tons, A weight, I may 
say, more than doubled by the Mahaghanta, or Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast in 1842 by 
King Parawadi, and usually said to weigh over 25 tons; while King Béddp‘ay4’s (1781-1819) 
bell at Myingun weighs about 80 tons, | 











9% Ante, Vol, XXII. p. 41, 3 
% In 1436 A, D.and1618 A, D., we find the Chinese valuing gold coins by weight. Indo-China, 2nd Series, 
Vol. I. pp. 215, 222, : | : 
% Latter’s Burmese Grammar, p. 170, - ; 
9 Viz., 1°59 oz. av. against 2°92 oz. But the point will be discussed later in its appropriate place. So the 
Siamese catty is double the Chinese catty, See Crawfurd, Siam, p. 331. | 
oT Ante, Vol. XXII. p, 45, where tulé is unfortunately misprinted tola, 7 4 | 
% Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 219. King Dhammachéti’s bell, [am told by the Trustees of the Shwédagén Pago- 
da, never reached the Pagoda, having been dropped in the stream, near Rangoon, known as the Pazundaung Creek. 
It may be there nevertheless, as the second large bell in the North-West corner of the Pagoda platform was “the 
great bell” of the War of 1824, and was then estimated to weigh 18,000 lbs., or about 8 tons. See Laurie, Second 
Burmese War, Rangoon, p. 126, There is a valuable note on the two great bells in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, 
Or, Ser. Ed., Vol. I, p, 74, The Bishop makes the weight of the Mahighanta to be 94,682 lbs. plus 25% to be added 
for copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould by the devout, during the process of casting. This gives two 
_ weights of about 424 tons and 504 tons respectively, The Bishop also says that the Myingun Bell is supposed to 
_ exceed 200,000 Ibs. in weight, 4. ¢., to exceed 89 tons, The measurements he gives of the two bells shew that his 
statement of 42 tons for the weight of the Mahdghunta must be nearer the truth than the 25 tons, See alao Yule, dea, 
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experience has shewa that, though this appears to be a compassionate ordinance, and one 
favourable to the natives, it does them a great injary, because, being, as they are, of their 
natural disposition inimical to labour, they neither sow, nor weave, nor work the gold, nor rear 
fowls, or other provisions, as they used to do when they had to pay tribute in these things: and 
they easily, withont so much labour, acquire the sum of money with which they acquit them- 
selves of their tribute. From this 1t follows that the natives, from not working, possess less 
property and substance, and the country, which was very well supplied and abounding in every- 
thing, commences to feel a want and scarcity of them, and the holders of the collectorates, 
both His Majesty, as well as the individuals who held them, bave experienced great loss and 
reduction in their value.” ? 














On the other hand, of the infinite trouble which the obligation to barter constantly 
brought on the old English merchants in the Bast,? we have many instances in that 
very excellent book, Dr. Anderson's Buylish Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, 
Fi. g., at p. 136, a Mr. Sanger reports in 1676 of the tin in Siam, z. e., Mergui, that the King’s 


Wi. h 
price was ‘7 8/8 (dollars). 50 p (per) Bah:4 of 8 Pec ; in bart: of goods wi is possible we 
ready money may bee pehased at or about 40 P p Bah’: and it is soe much ys hetter if 4: 


th és Yr 
can bee soe reduced w: goods in bart:” Here we have the barter value of goods clearly 
stated to be higher than the cash value. 


In 1378 the President and Council at Fort St. George objected to Burneby’s invoice of 
goods from Siam, -“* He had ‘invoiced the copper at three several prices, viz., at 12, 10, and at 
8 tayle p. chest,’ which they believed represented ‘the rates he had received in barter for 
other goods and bonght for ready money.’ Jt was therefore difficult they said ‘to know the 
losse or gains upon it here’; therefore they presumed it would be ‘a more plain way te charge it 


g ry ° ° e e . 
allat y: ready money price, for otherwise the gainesis made npon y: copper inthe goods 
in which it is bartered, and soe in other goods received in Barter,’ ’’ 


In a Report on the Traie of Stam written in 1678, Anderson qnotes, p. 421, the following :— 
“Copp(er) of them whose occasions necessitate an immediate sale to negociate their Returnes, 


may att first arrivall bee bought for :6: Taell :1: Tecall p. Pee: for Cash, but at y: same 


. ; % . ; 7 
time tis curr. for :8: Taell in Barter.” Here again the barter value of goods differed from the 
cash yalne. | 


A little thought will shew how great the uncertainty and difficulty in making up acconnts 
of loss and gain must hve been under sucha system, There was a double appraising :— 
of the goods to be bought and of the goods to be given in return. Then, the value of 
goods when bought by barter varied in an indeterminate manner from their value when bought 
for cash, 7.¢., apparently for coin, The quotations shew the variations to have been as 45 
to 50, as 12 or 10 to 8, andas 6 to 8, almost in the same year. And lastly, in rendering 
accounts all these varying values had to be reduced downto acash value. Truly one per- 
ceives what a blessing a fixed currency in coin of the realm really is, when one comes to realise 
the difficulties that beset our ancestors in the Hast only two hundred years ago, 

| (To be continued.) 





2 The whole passage reads suspiciously like special pleading, but, if it be not, and given that the practical 
result of changing payment of taxes in kind to an optional payment in cash had actually the result of reducing the 
| products of the country, itis odd that a trained lawyer like De Morga should not have seen that his statements 
amount to this: the collectors undervalued the payments in kind, which the people naturally looked on as unfair, 
and the tax in cash was so light that the people had not to work in order to pay it, ys 
. 8 They used to barter with each other. In 1683 Potts at Ayuthia bartered a ‘‘ chest of copper ”? for “a butt of 

beer” witha Captain Heath. Anderson, Siam, p. 199. | | | | 
* Cf, also op, cit, p. 189, _ | 5 Op. cit. p. 147. Cf, also p. 192. 
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THE VAJASANEYA UPANISHAD. 
BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.B.A.S. 


4 


Vajasanéya or Isa Upanishad. 
Véjasanéya Upanishad. 


Tris ‘rahasya’ of the Vajasanéyins, which is one of the shortest of these ancient treatises. 
forms the last chapter of the later collection of the Yajurvéda called sukla, ‘ white,’ and mar 
be said to be the companion to the Katha Upanishad, which belongs to the earlier collection or 
the same Véda called Krishna, ‘black.’ The Vijasanéya Sawrhitd is ascribed to Rishi Yajfia- 
valkya and called Sukla because the Mantra portion is kept distinct from the Brihmana. 
whereas in the older Taditiriya-Saihitd of Vaisampiyana the separation between the Mantrax 
and the Brihmanas is greatly obscured, if not altogether lost. Hence its name Krishna. 


Like ine Talavakira of the Sdia Véde our Upanishad is also known by the first word of | 
the first Mantra, which in this case is Isa, There is great uncertainty about the text, not oniy 
as to the nwmber, but also as to the order of the Mantras, and even as to the Sinti-pitha, The 
text 1 have used, and which I subjoin, is that of the Allahabid edition (Sauevat 19-45). 


Of all the Upanishads the Véjasanéya is perhaps the most spiritnal, It has been mere than 
once translated into English prose, but I venture to think that, excellent as these trauslations 
often are, notably those by Dr. Réer amd Prof. Max Miller, we shall never rightly appreciate 
such majestical Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until we strive to render them into verse. 


After invoking the divine blessing upon the reverent aspirations of both master and pupii, 
the Rishi begins by boldly stating the sublime truth, so familiar to us in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein.” This is all the more remarkable because the word used is not Brahman or 
Atman but the far more personal Iga. It is the very secret of Bhakti-jijfasa. A very similar 
thought, though with a more pantheistic tendency, is exquisitely expressed in the Gifd :— 


Samam sarvéshu bhiitéshu tishtantath ParaméSvaram 
Vinagyatsvavinagyantam yah pasyati sa pagyati. 
Samah pasyan hi sarvatra samavasthitamisvara 

Na hinasty4tmandtminam tatd yati parim gatim. 


In ali things dwells the Lord supreme, 
Undying, when they cease to be. 
Whoso can look beyond the dream 
And know Him — he indeed can see: 
The Self within he cannot wrong 
But treads the Path serene and strong | 


Then we are told how the traveller on the Path must know the secret of vairdyya, of action 
without attachment. Having once seen that the world is in the Lord, we must not set our 
affection upon things that pass, bat rather strive after the Heart of things and find that He is 
our Pearl. Rishi and Sift agree in this, that. 


Kullu Shejin halikun ill& vajhu-hu, 
‘ All things shall perish save His face; ’ 
and can exclaim together :— 


Tura si icanvavassaeek mi-sanand safir: . 
Na danamat ki dar in Khikdan che uftadast. 

 ¢ From God’s high throne in love to thee they call, 
This dust-heap and thy goods abandon all !’ 
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The Bhajavad Gita says that there are four classes of men who seek refuge in God : the 
oppressed, those who seek truth, such as are impelled by good, and the wise. Of these, it says, 
the wise man who in uninterrupted devotion consecrates himself wholly to the One, is the best, 
for he loves God above everything, and God loves him. So here, the man who by atma- 
sanyama yoga, vocpa énapy as Plotinus hath it, has found the vanity of this passing world, 
gives up wealth and earthly enjoyment for the deep, quiet gladness of a soul set free in God, 


With the great poet of the Middle Age he feels 


La sua voluntade e nostra pace, 
Cio ch’ella cria e che natura face ! 


Elig will having become one with the supreme Will, he discovers the Divine in all his 
fellows and can never again look with contempt upon any member of the hnman race. Indeed, 
to the true yégin it must ever be a matter of profound Sorrow, that any of God’s creatures 
should so put out the light that is in them, as to be fit for nothing but those depths of sunless 
* gloom where dwell those of whom Dante used to say: non ragzoniam di lor, ma guarda e passa ! 


And so the seer passes from Purusha to Prina, from Skambha to Ucchishta until the goal 
is reached — {éa, Lord of all, in whom he lives and moves and has his being. He discovers 
the meaning of Creation and sees how, from the foundation of the world, the All-Father has 
been assigning to His children their stations and duties. 


But the materialists, who see nothing in the dawn upon Himila peaks, in the brooding 
blue of the star-strewn sky, but a chance concatenation of a congeries of atoms; who can 
behold, unmoved, the abundance of Nature in the tropical forest at noonday, who can watch the 
flight of a swallow, the play of the breeze in the summer-grass or the dainty dance ofa shining 
sea and still proclaim: ‘No God!’ are of all most men miserable. We can almost hear the 
Rishi weep as he utters these sorrowful slokas ! And, indeed, if this were the last word of Indian 
wisdom we too might shed the tear for Aryavarta. But it is not. Asin the Kabbila the 
- devout Hebrew finds Ani to be the secret name of God, so here the Rishi rests at last in the 
great Aham, and the Upanishad ends with the exquisite thought of the unfolding of the 
infinite Spirit — Om, Kham, Brahma — whose face is hidden in the golden veil of Truth! 


By Om protected may we be; 

’Mid all our study, till it cease, 

Be softly chanted: peace! peace! peace | 
Ilumined in serenity | 


O dweller ’neath these nether skies, 
To see how all things in accord 
Proclaim : ‘the world is in the Lord’ 
Abandon wealth and lift thine eyes ! 
For life, if thine a hundred years, 
Must be naught else but faithful deed 
Without a thought of praise or meed, 
Escaping penitential tears ! 
To sunless regions "neath the ground, 
Where dark and lonesome spirits hide, 
Go slayers of the soul, who slide 
From depth to depth without a sound! 
More hidden, more soul-piercing far 
Than sight or hearing, taste or touch 
Is He, the great first Spirit, such 
As only sages know, fixed as the primal Star ! 
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He wandereth not, yet moves about, 
is far, but still for ever near: 
The world within is His, and clear 

His traces in the world without! 


Beholding all things in the Soul, 
The Self in all the world around, 
We know no Sorrow, nor are found 
To look with scorn on Nature's scroll ! 


He ev rywhere is seen to be 
All-knowing Prophet, Poet pure, 
To each assigning, to endure, 

Reward of works eternally ! 


Ah! truly to be pitied they 
Who worship what they do not know, 
But most of all are full of woe 
Who grope in darkness through the day. 
Bor wisdom’s life is of the heart, 
But folly’s ever one of sense ; 


So say the sages, and the whence 
'To them is known : they live apart. 


And he who truly masters these, 
In ignorance sees naught but death, 
In knowledge life, ay, lasting breath 
That to the spirit leads with ease ! 


O ye who find in atoms all 
The first and last of Nature’s law, 
Ye worship blindly, and the awe 

Of things unseen — beyond your call ! 


For spirit’s life is of the heart, 
But that of matter one of sense : 
So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known: they live apart. 


And he who realises this, 
Who dies to matter and who lives 
To spirit, he it is who gives 
Himself to everlasting bliss ! 


O Soul, sustained by ether free, 
Undying part of man’s estate, 
Seed-sower, thon, ere ’tis too late, 

Just think : what shall the harvest be P 


O Fire divine, by those fair ways 
That lead to good, us truly guide, 
And ward all evil from our side, 
That we may yield thee lasting praise! 
O Om, O Spirit infinite 
Whose face within the golden veil 
Of truth is hid: to thee all hail! 
Thou art our refuge, our delight ! 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 


BY E. H. MAN, CG. I. &E, 
No. 1. 
Numeric System and Arithmetic.! 


In consequence, no doubt, of the long-established trade in cocoanuts and their acquaintance 
with foreign traders, the Nicobarese possess an adequate System of numeration, more than 
sufficient for their own requirements, Hspecially is this the case with the Car Nicobarese, who, 
having a word (viz., lis)? denoting 20,000 (really 10,030 pairs), are able to express any multiple 
of that number. 


Travellers tell us in reference to the art of counting, “ which is the foundation of science,”. 
that it is common to find the primitive method of counting by fingers and toes still in practical 
use, while in many languages some of the very terms employed in numeration ave traceable to 
this peculiarity. That the WNicobarese system of numeration originated in the practice 
of counting by means of the fingers, is evidenced by the fact that, while taf and kane-tat 
denote the hand (or? finger); oal-tai the palm; okf-tat the back of the hand ; we have tanat 
indicating 5 ; inazva score; and ddhktai 200 (also, in certain circumstances, 10). When, however, 
amodern Nicobarese counts he never make use of pebbles, cowries, grains, or other objects, 
and only occasionally, or for emphasis, of his fingers. Usually he names the numeral which he 
desires to express without any such aid. But, when a Nicobarese, possessing more than 
three or four children, brothers, sisters, ctc., is asked their number, he will, before com- 
mitting himself to a reply, almost invariably enumerate them on his fingers by turning 
down the fingers of one hand with the fore-finger of the other, commencing with the little 
finger. 


In his transactions with ship-traders the Nicobarese keeps a tally of the quantity of cocoa- 
nuts promised or delivered, by means of strips of cane or bamboo, called lenkdk-ngodi. At inter- 
vals of about one-third of an inch along these strips, nicks are made by bending the ftbre over 
the thumb-nail, each nick thus formed representing a score (really 10 pairs) of nuts either due or 
delivered. As this is the only system of keeping tally which they possess, they have no method 
of recording any lower numeral than a score of nuts. I have, too, known a Nicobarese in 
enumerating from memory the huts in a village employ a similar strip of cane, making a nick 
for each hut he called to mind, and, on noting the last, count all thenicks he had made. It 1s 
hardly necessary to add that no figures or cyphers are in use. The Car Nicobarese also on 
certain occasions maintain a calendar of wood (styled henraia),6 resembling in most cases a 
sword-blade, on which incisions are made, each of which signifies a day.’ 

The Nicobarese system of numeration is that known asthe vigesimal, the peculiarities and 
irregularities of which, are soon mastered. A striking peculiarity is that, in counting cocoanuts, 
money, and edible birds’-nests, the natives of the Central and Southern Groups (both coast and 
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1 It should be borne in mind that, except where otherwise stated, the remarks and Nicobarese words in these 
papers refer to the dialect spoken by the natives of the Central Group of islands (viz., Camorta, Nancowry, 
Trinkut, and Katchal), where the Indian Government established a station in 1869. ; , 

4 This is doubtless derived from the Malay laksa (10,000) which has its source in the Sanskrit laksha ee 
The more extensive individual transactions in cocoanuts with ship-traders at Car Nicobar — the exports from which 
probably exceed the aggregate of the rest of the group —~ accounts for the employment at that island alone of a 
term of such magnitude. [Derivatives of laksha are common all over the Far East with senses varying between u 
thousand and a million. — Ep. 

* There ig no specific word Tete ctaiat the ‘‘ hand’? from the ‘‘ finger.”’ * Anie, Vol. XXII p. 109, , 

8 At Car Nicobar notches are cut in a stick in sets of five, each notch indicating a score of nuts, This tally 
stick is styled Linkal- kok. | 

6 Anie, Vol. XXTIL. p. 133. | , _ 

7 Another practice of reckoning time by days is to be obsérvedin theuse of the knotted cane strip, styled — 

ftinldata (ante, Vol, XXIII, p. 109), | 
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inland communities) reckon by pairs,® scores, and four-hundreds, the corresponding terms 
employed bearing to some extent a family resemblauce; while other objects (with a few excep- 
tious shortly to be meutioned) are reckoned by scores. In the reinaining three disleets the 
systems somewhat ditter :—Car Nicobar reckous by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, four-hundreds, 
two-thousands, aud twenty-thousands ; Chowra by pairs, scores, two-handreds, two- thousands, 
and four-thousands; Teressa aud Bompoka, by pairs, scores, two-hundreds and two-~ 
thousands. 


Another point to note is that (in the Central Group) the term déktai® when referring to cocoa. 
nuts, money, and edible birds’-nests signifies 200, but it cau be employed only with momchiana 
signifying 400 :it cannot, therefore, be used in reference to the above objects for any less num- 
ber than 600 (#2, :— héang-momehiama-doktai = 1 x 400+ 200). Employed, however, with 
other objects, e. g., men, huts, paddles, etc,, dokiai denotes 10 only ; but, asin the former vase 
it can be used only with momehtama, which then signities 20, and therefore the lowest number for 
which it can beemployed is 30 (Hx, :— héang-momchiana-doktai-yiang-paiyth==1 x 20 +46 
( lit., fruit)-men. . | 

Two only of the six dialects —and these the most widely apart — vzz., the Car Nicobar and 
the Shom Pen (4. ¢., the inland tribe ofthe Great Nicobar) adopt the Malay system of counting 
from 11 to 19 inclusive, véz., 1 (and) 10, 2 (and) 10, 3 (and) 10, ete., whereas the four other 
dialects have the Burmese system, viz., 10 (and) 1, 10 (and) 2, 10 (and) 8, etc.2 


None of the numerical terms employed in the dialect of the Central Group express a second 
meaning except tajaal (6), which also signifies ‘‘ pair, couple ;’’ but when employed in the latter 
sense no confusion is possible, as it is invariably preceded by one or other of the numerals from 
iéang (1) to hedng-hata (9) inclusive. Mw. :— tafixal-tufial-héang = 18 (ié., O pairs + J), 


With the exception of the term /éhs, the only numeral which appears to be of foreign deri- 
vation is that denoting 7 (issdé in the Central Group and sdé at Car Nicobar), which resembles 
the corresponding equivalent in the Indian languages proper (sdf), but this, doubtless, in the 
absence df any more satisfactory evidence, is a mere coincidence. 


In order to exhibit, by way of contrast, two of the somewhat diverse systems of nnmeration 
employed in these dialects the terms nsed in the Central Group and at Car Nicobar will now be 
shewn in parallel columns, With reference to the foregoing explanations the terms preceded 
by (@) represent those that are employed in relation to cocoauuts, money, and edible birds’- 
nests, while the terms preceded by (b) represent those that are used in speaking of other objects, 
e. g., men, animals, huts, canoes, baskets, spears, ete. 


Table of Comparative Numeration, 


CENTRAL Group. | Car Nicopar. 
1! (2) héang ,,. one <i | ( (a) heng 
(@) héang oo... we =o | 6 (8) kahtdk 

> ( (@) héang-tafiial (4i., one pair) .. ( (a) heng-tahdl (/12, one pair) 
“{ (0) at... ae os = wef ¢(D) neit 

(¢) héang-tafiial-héang (Itt, one pair ¢ (4) heng-tahol-heng (lit., one pair ‘(and) 
s! (and) one), | _d oue) 

(b) lde(orlie) 2, vee ae | (8) Lie 


2 ee peta ey, RR 











-. . § This is due to the Nicobarese practice of tying two cocoanuts together by means of a strip of the husk of each, 
_ the object being for convenicuce of carrying them on a pole oyer the shoulder, or of allowin ga quantity to be carried 
t -vether in either bead, 7 : 
8 Uhes diverge ec of the terms momehiama and dokiat, when the context is known, causes no confusion. [Per 
liaps the simplest explanation would be that doktal when used with momchiama signifies ‘half plus.’’ — Hp. ] 
ods The use of this and other numeral co-efficients will shortly be explained, 

HTL tse of whav have been called the direct and inverse methods of enumeration concurrently on one group. 

of Islands is most interesting : vide Knott, the Abacus, in Urans, Astutic Soc. of Japan, Vol. KIV. p. £0.— Ep.] 
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CENTRAL Groor, . Car vegas a: 
P ( (a) aad-tafiial ... ia siete oe (2) neit-talidg] 
( (2) foan or whe de ee Lo fan 
(a) A h-taftial-héang ae oe a ( (a) nedt-talidl-hene 
6 | (6) tanai ra aie ae oe | (8) tani ~ 
(a) lode-tafiial... Ag — ee) (a) Ifie-tahd] 
i (6) taftial as see Ret ise | (4) tafiial 
2 (@) loe-tafiial-héang at sae “ff (a) lie-tahdl-heng 
1:6) issae aoe shi roe - ) Ud) gate 
((@) foOan-tafiial ee eels vee {(@) fao-tahagy 
{(6) enfdan  ... See ree see LO) “WeGcbame 
{(@) fOan-ta fiial-héang — a (2) fiu-tahdl-heng 
9 i (Bb) heing-hata ie bas pane : (&) maichiia-tare 
‘i ((@) tanni-tafiial ee dun eee (4) tani-tahd] 
((b) shdm oe oye es “+ L(4)) sam 
Hi ( (4) tanat-tafiial-héane ae aust! pce tani-tahdl-heng 
1 (8) shém-héang ee oie vee |) (4) kahok-sian 
19 | (a) heiing-hata-tafiial-héang see f (Cat) maichia-tare-tahdl-heng 
| () shom-heing-hata pe vet 1 (8) Mmaich iia-tare-sian 
2h (7) héang-inai tae gis Seed § (2) heng-anai (also sam-tahol) 
{ (0) héang-momchiama ine om { | (8) kahok-michima 


(2) héang-inai-entdan (-ta-fiial) 12 ( (4) heng-anai-héo-hare(-tahdly!2 


a. f | 
as t () héang-inomchiama-ddktai-tafial { (b) kahok-michima-tafiial-sian 
((#)  tanai-inai-tafial (-tafiial) eee fof (a) tani-anai-tafiial(-tahd1) 


2 , " j + ” " - « use oe - 
ii | (8) tanai-niomchiama-ddktai-Ay ve | UCR) tani-michima-neit-sian 
sam-inai-heng(-tahdl) ; heng-ngdng-13 


(a) shom-inai-héang (-tafital) ve | f(a) 
2024 4 heng-tahdl (7it., 1 x 200 + one pair) 
(3) shom-momehiama-in aes ies ( (4) sam-michima-neiit 
606 ( (@) Peeng-momehiama-ddktai sr | of (a) lde-yong — 
( (4) heang-inai-ddktai-momchiama... L (h) heng-anai-tani-tahdl-michima ; 
2.000 (a) tanai-momchiama me se (2) sam-mong; heng-kaiiie 
; ( (6) tanai-inai-momchiamal4 ae 1 tani-anai-michima 
40,000 («) tanai-inai-momchiama ae oe (4) heng-anai-kaifie > neiit-lale 
100,000 (a) shom-Ai-inai-tanai-tafial-mom. | (@) tani-lilk 
| chiama, | 
200,000 (a) héang-inai-tanai-tom-momchia« (2) sam-lik 
mma. 
| 


ng that a round number is referred to, the term 


When it is intended to convey the meanj 
— th-monmehiane- 


Whole,” or no more and no less”)is added. Fe.: 
When the number referred to falls 


: et ee 
yuh-ngare Ciudicating 
ad tangle 


doktad téls ruphe yah-ngare, Kxactly one thousand rupees, 
short by a little of Some round number it ig sometimes expressed by employing the wor 
ee ee hota es 


Where tafial and taal (indicating “pair’’) are shearn within brackets it denotes that it is optional to expreas 


| them, 








Mt Tt ia intorosting to uote, how, in the Chay Nicobar dinleet, from considerations of euphony, the term denoting 
“200” varias, as to its initial letter, according to the last letter, of the preceding numeral, Hv, :-— 209, . heng-ngory 
400. . nedit-tong ; 600. , bue-yong ; 800. . ftin-mong ; 1,000. . tand-yong ; 1200... tafital-ldny s and so on up to 2,000. . 
Sammy, 7 . 7 . Xo, 

14 Note that, for the PGaSOns explained in the forogoing, tho numeral used to denote 2,000 (lit, 5» 20 x 2) 
in referring to men, animals, huts, ete,, is the same as that signifying 40,000 (Bit., 5 x 20 x 400) when referring to 
cocoannta, ete, | re 
1 [Compare the Taungthi ( Phad) numeral suffix p4, and the Shin numeral suffix meting or Lite, 
Written $1, — Ep.] : 
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(to reach), as follows :— lée tare tangla di-momchiama hen ft, 37 (lit., 3 more reach two-score) 
huts. 


From the foregoing examples it will be seen that no conjunctions are employed in express. 
ing numbers involving the use of several numeral terms. 


By prefixing, infixing, or suffixing, the par ticles mm’, ma, em, am, or om to & unumeral the 
sense of “only” such a number is envored: Ex,:— heméang, only one; dima, only two; 
lamie, only three; fomian, only four; tamanar, only five ; tamafial, only six; missde, sie 
seven; menfoan, only eight; hemedng-hata, only nine: shamom, ouly ten. 


The processes of addition and subtraction. of simple quantities ave accomplished on the 
fingers, or by means of the lenkok- -ngodét. Supposing, for example, that A owed B 200 cocoa- 
nuts and incurred a further debt of 350 cocoanuts, ne would express the fact by turning down, 
in the presence of B, one finger after another of each hand —- commencing in each case with the 
little finger —-,and on reaching the thumb of the second hand he would close both fists and 
bringing Ne eaaekies together, open both hands simultaneously, as though throwing something 
from each on to the ground, at the same time exclaiming — “ shom’?’ (10) — the word * ijnai,” 
indicating “score,” being understood — thereby signifying 200, and adding the words “ héang- 
momchiama’ (400), te, by taking the previous debt of 200 into account. He wonld then 
recommence, and after counting the fingers of one hand and the little and third fingers of the 
second hand, he would say ‘‘ isssdé’ (7), and, crossing the next (z. e., middle) finger with one of 
the other hand, he would say “ tanai’’ (5) — the word “ tafaal,’ indicating ‘ pair’ being 
understood —, following this up by again closing beth hands, bringing the knuckles together 
“ud opening them simultaneously in a downward direction and exclaiming “ héang-momchiama- 
dssdt-1nai-tanai(-tafaal) which denotes 550. 


Multiplication’ and division are neverattempted. They do not seem to experience the 


need for any such calculations, sufficiently at least to stimulate whatever faculty they possess 
for devising some practicable methods. 


The necessity for expressing fractional numbers or quantities is experienced to so slight 

an extent, that but few seem to agree as to the exact meaning of the few terms that are on rare 
occasions employed for the purpose. These terms are ;— 

héang-molkdnla = one-half, 

héang-mishéya == one-third (P also one-fifth, one-sixth, etc.), 

héang-shéi-t6 == one-fourth. 

dn-nushéya == two-thirds (? also two-fifths). 

- T6e-shéi-i6 == three-fourths. 

héang-héang-molkedila = one and one-half, _ 

dn-héang-mishéya = two and one-third (or thereabout). 

The terms denoting ordinals are very limited, and from the absence of uniformity in their 
nse it is evident that they rarely have occasion to employ them, In order to express the order 
in a row of objects or in a race they cannot reckon beyond the 7th, the term denoting which 
also signifies ‘‘ the last.” The two sets of terms in use are here given j— 

(1st) oréh ; ongéhs or moréh .., wee | (lst) moréh 

(2nd) tande-ok .,, soe sae ees | (2nd) tande-ok-moréh 

(8rd) mong-yhang-e ws. whe we | (8rd) mong-ynang-ie 

(4th) menydh ... ses a re | (Ath) tande-ok-mong-ytang-he 
(Sth) tande-ok-ményah ... sei w«. | (Sth) menyiA 

(6th) menydh-ka sae vee * eee | (6th) and ) menydh-ka, also 
(7th) mand(h) ‘nga-shian vee wee | last land: -nga-shian 








16 The word for 8 (enfoan) epparently: composed of dn (2) x foan (4), seems to be a penery instance of an 
attempt in this direction. 
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The only explanation =< such as it is — given for this paucity of terms by those who have 
been questioned on the subject is that there are never more than 7 moons’’ in a Nicobarese 
“ year’? (t. monsoon), and that, although they have specific names for each “moon,” the 
associate each in their mind as either the lst, 2nd, 3rd, ete., of the *‘vear.” In theie pecs 
races, moreover, there would rarely be so many as 7 competitors. 


‘der xpress a certal i : 

In order to exp rta n date since any event, such as the 9th, Lbth, 23rd since new 

moon or since some one’s arrival, departure, death, etc., the suffix “ she’’ added to the cardinal 

hg . o Ta . s ’ 

denoting the number of days, is all that is needed. Hx. :— linhen héang-momehiama-lie-she dim 
na ledt katyinga, this is the 23rd night since his departure, 


Collective numbers. — In order to indicate pairs or sets of four or more of certain objects 
the following terms are employed :— 


tafnzal, in reference to @ pair of cocoauuts, rupees, or edible birds’-nests. 

tdk, in reference to a pair of bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to two pairs of (z. e., 4) bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

anvok, in reference to a pair of cooking-pots. 

kamintap, in reference to a set of four or five of the smallest size of cooking-pots.1? 

n0ang, in reference toa set of ten pieces of tortoiseshell. Hz.:—lde ndang ok-kap 
three sets (/. e., 80) pieces of tortoiseshell. 


Such phrases as “ by pairs,’’ “ by scores,” ‘‘by four-hundreds” are rarely used, but would 
be expressed as follows :— | 


by pairs, héang-tafial-héang-tafial. 
by scores, héang-inat-héang-inai. 
by four-hundreds, héang-momchiama-héang-momchiama. 


Recurrent time, — Shud is the term most commonly employed as the equivalent for the 
a had ? jv . - : ° ‘ F Ld ‘s ry 
English “ times.” La, :—=tanar shud, five times; but several other terms are in use, each of 
which, however, in a restricted sense. Hz. :— 


lie kota-tai, $ times (in reference to hammering or other hand-work). 
an ko-chat, twice (in reference to jumping). 

foan ko-nga-ldh, & times (in reference to going). 

tanat lo-ne-ngé, 5 times (in reference to talking, singing, etc.). 

foan ku-shi-chakd, 4 times (in reference to eating, etc.). 


- we 


issdt Ibo-shi-daha, 7 times (in reference to washing, etc.). 


Wumeral co-efficients. — One of the many proofs of the affinity existing between the Nico- 
barese and the Indo-Chinese races is the presence in full force in all their dialects — including 
even that of the isolated and degraded inland tribe of Great Nicobar — of the system, 
which necessitates, in the enumeration of objects, the employment of a term — known to gram- 
marians as numeral co-efficients — descriptive of the particular object referred to. 


Contrary to the practice, generally (if not always) adopted in both Burmese and Malay, 
these co-efficients are invariably inserted between the numeral and the object designated and 
not after the latter. | : 

(1) yaangl® (fruit) ; di (head); tat; tat-yuang ; tat-koi are used in referring to 
human beings,’ e. g., foan yuang Pigu (4 Burmese); dn kdi koun (two 
_ children); héang tat ila (one bachelor); tanar tat-ykang Maldyw (five Malays). 
17 Vide ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 111, item 105. : “ 
18 The Car Nicobarese equivalents of these are respectively as follows :— : 
(1) taka; (2) nong ; (4) tks (8) momits (6) md; (7) nengs (8) kaha; (9) lamn4ha and tum; (11) chumvt 5. 
| (14) milamea. i . , 
39 Also to the carved wooden figures, called kareau (vide anie, Vol, SZIV.p 185). 
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(2) ndang (cylinder) is applied to animals, birds, fishes, insects, eggs, spears, boxes, 
baskets, ropes, legs, fingers, lips, nose, eyes, teeth, dhas, fish-hooks, rings, 
seeds, etc. Ex.:— loe néang ka (three fishes). 

(3) (ndang-)ytang® is applied to fruits only, & 9g. di inat (noang-)yaang oyau 
(40 cocoanuts). 

(4) ték (wide); in connection with flat objects, such as planks, paddles, coins, 
tortoiseshells, edible birds’-nests, finger-nails, leaves, feathers, cloth, clothes, 
thatch ; also, however, cooking-pots and fishing-nets, e. g., fian dk powah 
(4 paddles). 

(4) hen,?4 when referring to dwellings and other buildings, tanat hen iii (5 huts). 

(6) chanang,”) to trees, posts, hairs, etc., issat chanang oiithan (7 trees). 

(7) dandi,®! to ships, boats, and canoes ; loe danoi chéng (3 ships). 

(8) Ainle?2! to bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

(9) #5m (bunch), to bunches of plantains, betel-nuts, Pandanus, ete., or to single 
pineapples and papayas. 

(10) mancal (also mokéiha), to bundles of prepared Pandanus or Cycas paste. 


(11) pomdk (bundle), to large bundles of split cane, also to the large trimmed 
bundles of imitation firewood offered by mourners at the grave, 


(12) mekiya,?! to small bundles of cane, ten of which equal one pomak, 
(13) minél (bundle), to small bundles of firewood. 
(14) lamem,2! to bundles of Chinese tobacco. 
(15) amoka,! to books only. 
(16) chaminkda,*! to ladders only. 
(17) shamanap,”' to pieces — of, say, 40 yards — of calico, etc. 
(18) kamildng,?' to cords and fishing-lines. 
To the above may be added the following expressions for distance :-— 


het-noang22 (used with fi-ndu, green cocoanut) in order to express distance by sea, €. guy 
le het-ndang fi-ndu hé tang (we could arrive (there) in three green cocoanuts time). 

kohot® (used with maiyd, take a betel-quid), in order to convey an idea of distance by 
land or time spent on a visit; «g., foan kohot ind mavyd tang (you two 
could reach (that place) in four betel-quids’ time). 





MISCELLANEA, 


DERIVATION OF SAPEQUE. 1639. — “It (cawxa, cash) hatha four-square hole 

Sapéque is the ordinary form in French writers through it, at which they string them on a Straw ; 

of the commercial term “ cash” now used for the | a String oftwo huudred Caxaes, called Sata, 

lowest denomination of modern Chinese currency. | is worth about three farthings sterling, and five 

Yule, Hodson-Jobson, s. v., could only guess at its | Satas tyed together make a Sapocon. The 
derivation from a Malay word sapaku, but the | Javians, when this money came first amongst | 

following quotations settle the point, proving him | them, were so cheated with the Novelty, that they 

to be right in his guess. - would give six bags of Pepper for ten Sapocons, 








| . % The bracket denotes that it is optional, though more correct, to express noang with yuarg. 
91 The original meaning of this term is not known to the present inbabitants. i 
_ 92 The meaning of” this is that Nicobarese invariably carry green (i. ¢., unripe) cocoanuts when going any 
distance, or when likely to be absent some time, in their canoes in order to refresh themselves when thirsty ; one or 
more cocoanuts would be drunk by each person according to the distance travelled. | _ 
35 The practice of chewing betel-quide being universal among them the approximate time ordinarily occupied 
shewing one or more is well known and serves the purpose shewn in the-text. | ca. 4 | 
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thirteen whereof amount tobuta Crown. But they 
have had leisure enough to see their error; for in 
a short time, the Island was so filled with this 
stuffe, that they were compelled to absolutely 
prohibit all trading, which so disparaged this 
money, that at present two Sacks of Pepper will 
scarce come for one hundred thousand Cuaaes.” — 
Mandelslé, Voyages and Travels into the East 
Indies, E. T., 1639, p. 117. 


1703. — ‘ This is the reason why the Caxas are 
valued so little: they are punched in the middle, 
and string’d with little twists of Straw, two 
hundred in one Twist, which is called Santa, 
and is worth nine Deniers. Five Santas tied 
together, make a thousand Caxas, or a Sapoon 
(? misprint for Sapocon).” Collection of Dutch 
Voyages, p. 199. This passage gives the same 
storyas Mandelslé, interpolated, I gather, in the 
account of the first voyage, 1595-7, by the an- 
onymous editor. 


1813. —- ‘The only currency of the country 
(Cochin-China) is a sort of cash, called sap- 
pica, composed chiefly of tutenague,? 600 mak- 
ing a quan.’ — Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Hd. 
1825, pp. 444-5, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
sapeca. Yule adds that mace and sappica are 
equally Malay words. 

1821. — ‘‘ The proper coined money of Tonquin 
and Cochin-China is called a Sapek, or Sapéque, 
and consisted formerly of brass, but now of zine. 

... Sixty sapeks make amas.... Six 
hundred sapeks, which make a kwan, are com- 
monly strung upon a filament of ratan, and in 
this manner kept for use.” — Crawfurd, Embassy 
to Siam, p. 517. 

1830. — “The money current on Bali consists 
solely of Chinese pice with a hole in the centre, 
which have been introduced into Bali from time 
immemorial, They value them at half a cent, and 
600 may be obtained fora silver dollar. They 
however put them up in hundreds and thousands; 
two hundred are called satah, and are equal to 
one rupee copper, and a thousand called sapaku, 
are valued at five rupees.”’ — Singapore Chronicle, 
June, 1830, in Moor, Indian Archipelago, 1837, 
p- 94. 

1852. — “ Paku, a string or file of the small 
coins called pichis.’’ — Crawfurd, Malay Dict., 
8.v.ésate: in comp. sa,is “one” in Malay: pichis 
or pitis is a cash. 

1876. — ‘‘ From sapek, acoin found in Ton- 
quin and Cochin-China, and equal to about halfa 
pfenning (1/300 Thaler), or about one-sixth of a 
Ot rt 

1 TI. e., spelter, | wee 

2 This should be a mistake — vide quotation from 
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German Kreutzer.’? — Giles, Glossary of Refer- 
ence, p. 122, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. sapeca. 

1880. — “ He (Da Cunha) seems to imply that 
the smallest denomination of coin struck by 
Albuquerque at Goain 1510 was called eepayqua, 
v. é@., in the year before the capture of Malacea, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay terms. I 
do not trace his authority for this; the word is not 
mentioned in the Commentaries of Albuquergue, 
and it is quite possible that the dinheiros, as these 
small copper coins were also called, only received 
the name eepayqua at a later date, and some 
time after the occupation of Malacca.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, s v. sapeca, commenting on 
Da Cunha, Portuguese Numismatics, 1880, pp. lJ, 
12, 22. 

1886. — “‘Sapeca, Sapdque. This word is used 
at Macao for what we call cash in Chinese cur- 
rency; and it is the word generally used by 
French writers for thatcoin .... Weean hardly 
doubt that the true origin of the term is that given 
in a note communicated by our friend Mr, E. C. 
Baber : — “Very probably from Malay sa, one, 
and paku, a string or file of the small coins called 
pichis - paku is written by Favre peku, 
(Dict. Malay-Frangais, 1875-80) andis derived 
by him from the Chinese péko, cent.°? . . . , 
Sapeku would then properly be a string of 100 
cash, but it is not difficult to perceive that it might 
through some misunderstanding . .. . have 
been transferred to a single coin.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. sapeca. 


1890. — ‘‘ Le taél d’ argent est la monnaie 
courante du pays. La qualité etle cours varient 
selon les lieux. Les sapéques en laiton ont 
aussi cours; le change moyen est de 1,500 pour 
un taél.” — Rocher, Notes sur un Voyage au Yun- 
ran, in Toung Pao, Vol. I. p. 51. 

1892.— ‘‘This is a brief history of the sapec 
(more commonly known to us as the cash), the 
only native coin of China, and which is found 
everywhere from Malaysia to Japan.” — Ridge- 
way, Origin of Currency, p. 157. — 

R. C. Tempue. 





SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF TUE 
: TELUGUS. | 
Br G. R. Supramian PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 168.) 
XXXVII. 
THERE wasaking at Anantapur, Kunthibhdja 
by name. While he was holding his darbdr, 
being seated on his throne, and surrounded by 





Crawfurd. Itie notin Schlegel’s ‘‘ Chinese Loan-words 
in the Malay Language,” in Toung Pao, Vol, I. p. 391. ff. 


22L 








a» host of pundits, ministers, and others, a 
Kshatriya came and bowed and said that he was 
an expert in archery, and that he came there to 
serve the king as he was not able to get a living 
elsewhere. The king engaged his services at one 
hundred rupees per month. From that day 
forwards he kept a vigilant watch over the king's 
palace. On acertain midnight, while the king 
was sleeping comfortably upstairs, he heard the 
cries of a woman, called his attendant and asked 
him what it was. The archer said that he, too, 
had heard the same cries for ten days past, but 
could not say why it was, butthat he would make 
enquiries, should the king command him to do sv. 
The king consented, and followed him ineognito 
to see whither he went. He went outside the 
town, and there saw a woman with dishevelled hair, 
seated near the temple of Durga, crying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she was and 
why she was crying. Shereplied that she wasthe 
tutelary goddess of Kunthibhdja’s kingdom, 
and that as the king was to breathe his last in 
two or three days more, she was crying—for, who 
would protect her then ? The archer then asked 
her if there were any means by which the king’s 
life could be saved. Whereupon she said that if 
the archer’s son were offered as a sacrifice to 
Durgd, the king would live for a very long time. 
The archer thereupon consented to the proposal, 
went home, and informed his son of what had 
transpired. The son asked him to perform the 
sacrifice instantly and save the life of the king, 
for, by the king a good many people lived. The 
archer then took his son to the temple, drew his 
sword from the scabbard, and was about to slay 
him, when Durgaé appeared before them, and 
said that she was so pleased with his bravery that 
he must desist, and said moreover that she 
would confer on him any boon he might ask. 
The archer then requested Durgd to spare 
the life of king Kunthibhéja, and to bless him 
with long life and prosperity. Durg4 gave 
him the boon sought for and disappeared. The 
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archer, overcome with joy, sent his son home, 
and went to the king’s palace. The king, who 
witnessed tncognito everything that had trans- 
pired, quietly reached his palace, went upstairs, 
and pretended to be asleep. The archer went to 
the king and said that a woman who had had a 
quarrel with her husband was weeping bitterly, and 
that he had pacified her and sent her home. The 
king feeling grateful to the archer, raised hin 
to the rank of Commander-in-Chief of his forces. 

Moral :— Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives when calamities befall their 
masters. 


XXXVI. 


Three fish lived in the bed of ariver. One of 
these perceived that the water would dry up in the 
ensuing summer, informed its other companions 
of the same, and said, further, how they would 
run the risk of being carried off by the fishermen 
at the time, and that they should therefore seek a 
habitation elsewhere. I1t wanted, therefore, that 
all of them should go into the current and settle 
in the sea or in the bed of another river. The 
other two laughed at the words of their companion. 
The clever fish, therefore, went and settled in 
another quarter unaccompanied. Not long after, 
summer set in, and the waters of theriver dried 
up. A fisherman threw his net into the bed, 
caught the two fish and put them on the bank. 
One of them was possessed of some sense and 
appeared to be dead, remaining motionless, 
while the other began to jump. The latter there- 
fore was dashed to the ground and smashed to 
pieces. The former, perceiving the fisherman 
going away with his net, crawled unperceived and 
jumped into the waters and lived comfortably. 


Moral :— Whoever perceives coming events and. 
tries to avert danger shall surely be happy; and. 
the person who tries to extricate himself from 
difficulties, even after they happen, may also 
consider himself lucky, but the man who remains 
idle will surely come to grief. | 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEDSTEADS AS SPIRIT HAUNTS. 


Spirits are said to upset the bedstead (chdr- 
pde) of men sleeping in them, and to throw the 
- mortals on the ground. Many simple people have 
related stories to me of this, as a well-ascertained 
fact. Brides and bridegrooms must not sleep on 


chérpdes for several days before and after mar- 


riage. The number of days fixed varies with their 
tribe. This isdoubtless done to avoid the evil 
that might be worked through witchcraft. 


Gugpyau Sinex, in P, NV. arid Q. 1888. 


HINDU TITLES OF MUSALMANS, 

The Musalman Gakkhar family of Khanpir 
in the Hazara district (held by Cunningham to be — 
the ancient Taxila) still retain the Hind title 
of Rajaé, — e. g., Raja Jahandéd Khin, a leading 
member of the family formerly an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in that district. The reason is, 


I believe, given in Wace’s Hazdrd ‘Settlement a 


Report} | : , 
T. C. Prowpen, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


1 [See Wace, pp. 26 and 57, — Ep,] 
: . ; \ 
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THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 
BY M, A. STEIN, Pa.D. 


\HE following notes on an ancient stronghold of the mountains enclosing Kagmir have been 

prepared for my annotated translation of Kalhana’s Réjataraigini now passing through 

the press.* Their publication in this place may be useful as supplying a emer ot tie 

commentary which accompanies that translation, They may also serve to illustrate the results 

which a closer study of the Chronicle and a series of antiquarian tours have furnished as 
regards the ancient topography Of Kasmir and the adjacent territories. 


The whole of these results has been embodied in the detailed maps of Ancient Kasmir 
which with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal IT have been able to prepare, as a 
supplement to my work, at the Survey of India Offices. I hope soon to publish these maps 
with a separate memoir in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Until then I must refer for any of the 
topographical details discussed below to the maps shewing the modern topography of the 
territory, as contained in the ‘ Atlas of India’”’ and other publications of the Survey of India.t 


§ 1. Lohara or Loharakotta, the ‘Castle of Lohara,’ has played an important part in 
Kagmir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills the 
last two cantos of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhana makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full understanding 
of the events related in that portion of the Kasmir Chronicle. 


It may justly be doubted whether Wilson who first proposed to identify Lohara with Lahore 
(Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if the text of 
Books vii. and viii. had then been accessible tohim. Notwithstanding, however, the evident 
impossibility of making this assumed position of Loharaagree with the numerous passages in which 
Kalhana speaks of it as a hill-fortress and as situated in close proximity of Kasmir,! Wilson's 
conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent interpreters. It has thus found 
its way too into numerous works not directly dealing with Kagmir.2 With some other topo- 
graphical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to create greatly exaggerated notions 
as to the political power and territorial extent of the KaSmir kingdom at that late period. 


§ 2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kasmifr immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantsil range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Lohrin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
ddentification has been given in the ‘ Anzeiger der philosophisch-historischen Klasse’ of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, 14th December 1892, and in a paper read before’ the Royal 
Asiatic Society (see Academy, 1893, Nov. 24). | 

§ 3. Referring for some further topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Loh*rin, marked Loran on the maps, com- 
prises the well-populated and fertile mountain district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range between the Tatakit! Peak and the 
Tdsemaidin pass. The Loh*rin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gagri Valley which adjoins Loh*rin to the N.W. Some eight mules further 
down it flows into the Siran River with which together it forms the Tohi (Taushi) of Prints. 


ea haa Ne gee ate : | 
* To be published in 1833 by Messrs. Constable & Co., London, in two volumes quarto, 
+ See ' Ailas of India,’’ Sheets 28 and 29, seale four miles to one inch; also Map of Kashmir with part of 
adjacent mountains surveyed during 1855-57, scale two miles to one inch. | oe 
1 Gomp.e. g. Rajat. vii. 140, 703, 862, 959.; vill. 203, 379, 567, 739, 831, 1227, 1680, 179% saqq., 1875 sqq., 1997, ete. 
Comp. Troyer’a note on iv. 177 and Vol. iii, p. 570; Lassen, Indi schs Alterthumskunde, ili, pp. 1042, 1119;_ 
' also Dr. T. H. Thornton's excellent monograph ‘ Lahore, 187 6, p, 107, | 
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he broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loharin lies about 8 miles above 
Mandi, at cire. 74° 23’ long, 33° 48’ lat. The cluster of large villaves situated here (distin - 
dafcer the tribal names of their inhabitants as Tdénérvand, Géyvund, aud Déivund) are 
jointly kuown by the name of Lohtrin and may be regarded as the centre of the district. 
Through Lolwtvin proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the 
N. leads the path to the Tosmaidin Pass which since early times to the present day has formed 
one of the most frequented and best routes from the Western Panjab to KaSmir. The import- 
ance of this route and the easy communication thereby established explains the close political 
relations of Lohara with Kaémir as well as the prevalence of a Kasmirt population in the pre- 


y uislie 


sent LohSrin, 

§ 4. In examining the main passages of the Rijataraigini bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modern Loh'rin, it will be must convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhana’s narrative. | 

The prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events relted in Books yii 
and yiil, is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Kshemagupta with 
Didda, the daughter of Sicahardja of Lohara, established between the royal families of KaSmiv 
and Lohara. This union as well as the fact that Simhardja was himself married to a 
daughter of Bhima Sibi, the mighty ruler of Udabhinda (Vaihand) and Kabal,? proves that 
the territory of the former could not have been restricted to the Lohtrin Valley alone, It 
probably comprised also. other neighbouring valleys to the south of the Pir Panisil such as 
Mandi, Sivan, Sadriin, perhaps also Prints itself.4 Didda who after the death of Kshemagupta 
and after disposing of her son and grandsons ruled Kagmir in her own name (980-1005 A. D.), 
adopted as her successor Sathgramarija, the son of her brother Udayaraja.® Lohara remained 
in the possession of her nephew Vigraharaja of whom we do not know whether he was a son 
of Udayaraja or another of Siharaja’s numerous sons. 


§ 5, Vigraharaja had-already in Didda’s lifetime appeared as a pretender.® After the 
death of Samgramarija (A. D. 1028) he made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kasmir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for Srinagar, burnt on the way the Kasmirian frontier- 
station (dvdra), and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital where 
he was defeated and slain,’ 

Vigrahardja’s expedition took place soon after the death of Samgrimaraja which 
ell at the commencement of the month Ashidha (June-July). At that season of the yeur 
the shortest route of the invader lay over the Tos*maidan Pass, This, notwithstanding its 
height (circ. 18,500 feet above sea level), is open for trafic of all kinds from May till 
November. ‘The practical possibility of covering the distance within the above time was tested 
by me in 1892 on the tour referred to, Leaving Loh'rin on the morning of the 19th Angast 
with baggage animals and load-carrying coolies [ reached without ditticulty on the evening 
uf the following day the edge of the Tds*maidin platean above the village of Drang 
(see note 7). From there half a day’s march across the level Valley would suffice to bring one. 
to ‘Srinagar. 

Vigraharija’s sou and successor Kshitiraja whom we find also mentioned as rulerof Lohara 
in Bilhana’s VikramAnkadevacharita,® resigned his throne in favor of Utkar#ha, the grandson ot 
King Ananta aud younger brother of Harsha.® When Utkarsha on Kalasa’s death (A. D, 1089) 
was called to rule over Kagmir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara,” 


neces ene aera 


- 


2 Comp, vi. 176 sqq. and my paper ‘ Zur Geschichte der Qahis von Kabul,’ Festgruss an R. von Roth, pp, 200 8q, 

-* See vi, 176 where Sizhhardja is called durydn lit Loharddindin sdett, ; vii. 1800 and viii, 914 sqq., where Paryotsa 
(Prints) seems to be referred to as within the confines of Lohara territory ; also vili. 1945, 2277, 

8 Comp. vii 855; vil, 1284, 8 vid35 sqq. | | | | 

7 See vii. 140 sq. The dudra referred to in this passage can be safely identified with the draiga or frontier 

watch-station which was situated ou the Kagmir side of the Taé¢maidin Pass above the present village of Drang. It 

is mentioned under the name K4rkojadranya in vili, 1997, 2010. Compare my note on iii, 227, | oe 

§ Comp. Fikramdndud, xviii. 47, 67, 9 Comp. vil, 251 sqq. 9 Comp, vil. 708 sqq. 


‘ 


|. Convenient one for Sussala’s expedition, — 
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which henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kaémir rulers 
in the troubled times of the succeeding reigns, 





; 6 In the time of Harsha we hear mort as ‘ oy 
§ ° ; a ie ear of an expedition an against Rijapuri, the modern 
Rajauri, which took the route wié Lohava, te, over the Tds¢maidin Pass. When subse- 
quently the pretender Uchchala, the descendant of a side branch of the house oe ee 
‘ > : ’ ht , pos ; 
his first irruption mto Kasmir, from Rajaurt, he led his small band of followers through the 
. 7 . 2 5 § 
territory of the Governor of Lohara. After defeating the latter’s forces at Parnotsa he 
| oo 
surprised the commandant of the Dvdra and reached safely the rebel camp in Kramarijya, the 
western portion of the Valley.’? Kalhana’s special referenee to the consternation caused bv 
the sudden appearance of the pretender is significant3 It is clearly connected with the fact 
that Uchchala’s invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisakha, #. e., in April 
rTVA A: * yA s ; . A 
when the Tos’maidan Pass, according to the information collected by me at Lohtrin, can be 
crossed only on foot and with some difficulty. 


§ 7. After the death of King Harsha, who to his own disadvantage had neglected the 
advice of his ministers councelling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,!4 the rale over 
Kagmir and Lohara was again divided, The latter and the adjoining tervitorieg!5 fell ko ne 
share of Sussala, whereas Ucheliala, his elder brother, took Kagmir. From Lohara Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, but was defeated on the mareh to Srinagar near 
Selyapural® and forced to flee to the country of the Dards. From there he regained Lohara 
by dificult mountain tracks.!? 


When Uchchala fell the victim of a conspiracy, bis brother received the news within one and 
a half days,'® and started at onee for Kagmir to seeure the throne. The murder of Uchchals 
took place on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa of the Laukika year 4187. This date 
corresponds to the 8th December A. D. 1111. So late in the year the TéSamaidan route must 
have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala marched. by one of the more 
western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadrin to the valley of the Vitasta 
below Virihamula.’® It agrees fully with this supposition that we find subsequently Sussala 
encamped above Hushkapura (Ushkiir) opposite Vardhamitla whieh would be the natural goul 
for an invader using one of the above routes.4® Foiled im his endeayour on this oecasion 
- Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deep and under 
continual fighting with marauding Kkasas?! 


§ 8. Sussala some months later succeeded in wresting Kaimir from his half-brother 
Salhana, and subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the cnstody of his dangerons 
relatives and as the hoarding place of the treasures he accumniated by an oppressive rnule,22 
When threatened in the summer of 1120 A. D, by the rebel forees of the pretender Bhikshichara 
he sent his son and family to Lohara for safety and followed them himself in the mouth of 
Mirgaéirsha of that year vid Hushkapura.2? In the following spring the usurper Bhikshachara 
despatched a force vid Rajapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mountain fastness. These 
troops on their advance from the south were met by Sussala at Parnotsa and there utterly 
routed, During the remainder of Sussala’s reign we hear of Lohara only once more when 
Jayasitnha is brought back to Kasmir after three years’ residence at Lohara and met by 
his father at Virih#mila.% | 











‘See vii, 99 sqq. 12 Comp, vii. 1298 sqq. 18 See vii, 1303.. 

ol vii, 1386, 1568, 1598. . 18 See vill. 8, Loharasaiebindhais mandaldutarani 4 

16 viii, 192 sqq. — Sebyapwura is probably the present village of Bilpérin the Ddnats Pargana, situated on the 
‘direct ronte from Drang to Srinagar. 17 See vill. 207, ® See vill, 879, 


8 To the present day the people of Loh*rin, when obliged to proceed to Kasmir during the winter months, use 
the routes leading over the mountains from Sadrin. Of these the Hujji Pir Pass (8,500') is never closed entirely | 
The Pijja Pass, though somewhat higher, is certainly still open in December. Aroute leading from the latter 
along the lower tidges down to Ushkédr is actually marked on the Survey maps, and this would have been the most 
| 20 See viii, 390, 21 Comp, viii, 411. 

22 Comp, vili. 519, 437, 039, 23 vili. 717, 819 sqq._ te Comp, viii, 1227 sqq. 
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§ 9. Fuller details regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative of 
the events which took place there during the rule of J ayasimha, i. ¢., in Kalhana’s own time. 


Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the Kasmir throne had confined at Lohara, 
Lothana with five of his relatives was in A. D. 1130 stillin captivity there. Aconspiracy of some 
of the officers in charge of the Yohara garrison (hottabhritya) utilized the opportunity offered when 
Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the neighbouring Attaliké on busi. 
ness, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th J yaishtha vati of that year.* Lothana 
was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the stronghold and the treasures which Sussala liad 
deposited there, were in his possession, Preman on receipt of the news hurried back on the 
morning from Attalika, but was met by the conspirators at the approach to the castle and 
forced to retreat, 


The expressions used by Kaihana in the passages recorded below make it clear that Attalikg 
must be the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity of the 
castle.2° In view -of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position of 
the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name Affalikd in 
that of the present village Atéli, situated close to the point where the valley of Lob'rin meets 
that of Gagri, some eight miles below Lohérin proper. 


At the actual junction of the two valleys lies Mandi. This place consists entirely of shops, 
some eighty in number, and these account for its name, which means ‘market’ in Pahari as well 
as Panjabi. Mand! is now the commercial centre of the whole district and has probably oceu- 
pied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it in the passage viii, 
199] where Kalhana relates the looting of Attilikdpana, t. e,, ‘the market of Attilika (Attahka), 


§ 10. The newsof this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasimha and reached 
him on the following day at Vijayesvara (Vij*brér),?”7 He at once despatched a force for the 
recovery of Lohara. The Kagmirian leader took up his position at Atiilika trom where he 
endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara.2* While the besieging troops suffered from the 


. great summer heat and the consequent fevers, Somapila, Raji of Rijapuri, who was instigated 


by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasithha, approached from the south to attack them. 


The Kaémirians wished then to retreat totheir own country, and finding the route by Saram- 
para closed by the enemy, were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called Kélenaka, 
They started from Attalika on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile and were 
followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kagmirian troops and their followers reach- 
ed that day without opposition a mountain village called Vanikavasa and camped there and in 
the neighbouring hamlets, At midnight they were surprised by Sujji’s force and thrown into 
confusion. In the general stampede whioh followed, the Kasmir army are destroyed and its 
leaders captured, The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by the Khasas.%° 


The situation of the Kasmirian troops at Attalikfé and the route taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat can be fully understood by a reference to the map, When threatened from 
the south by Sujji who advances from Pargotga, the Kaémirians wish to regain their own 
territory, hut cannot use the direct ropte over the Tés*maidin Pass as it is blocked by the 
rebels at the Lohara castle. The other main route np the Gagri valley which would open to — 

4% Comp. vill, 17941831. | 
% See vill, 831, 1819, 1994. — I believe AitdWkd to be the correct form of the name ; it ia written thus by Aim 


wid, 881, 1819, 1945. A#falikd is found twice (viii, 1842, 1994) and APtilik4 also twice (vill, 581, 1901) in that Vodex, 


L agrees with these readings. © 

Comp, viii, 1779, 1793-95, | 2 Comp. viii, 1936-1843. | 
29 See vill. 1855, 1878, 1899. — Mandt, which lies at an elevation of probably not much over 4000, is, as I found ~ 

myself in August 1892, a hot place even in the rainy season, Its inhabitants suffer a good deal from the dangerous 

fevors to Which all the lower valleys to the south of the Pir Pants4i are subject at certain seasons; comp. my notes 

on vill, 1878, 1682. Rice-cultivution fourishes about Mandi, whereas at Lohtrin, which lies at an altitude from six to 

seven thousand feet and consequently hu- a climate colder than the' Kasmir Valley, rice does not grow and Indian corn 


fg the chief product, 30 Comp, viii, 1873-1906, 
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them the approach to the Firdzpur Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the moun- 
tains to N. W. of the Tés*maidan, is closed by the enemy stationed at Sérambara. This place 
I identify with the large village of Chambar situated about 5 miles above Mandi in the 
Gieri Valley 3 


There remains thus for their escape only the route through the side valley which opens 
to the S. W. at the village of Paléva, some three miles above Mandt on the way to Loh#rin. 
A difficult path, marked on the larger Survey map, leads through this valley, past the village 
of Van to an alp called Kuliyan from which a valley leading down to Suran is gained, 


From 
the latter place the KaSmir force might have retired in safety over the Pir Pantsil Pass. 


Van I identify with Kalhana’s Vanikavasa™ and Kuliyan with Kalenaka. The dangerous 
defile through which Jayasithha’s troops retreat to Vanikivasa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loh@rin River which must be passed before reaching Paléva, For about two miles the road 
leads there high above the river along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to have 
been artificially cub into the face of the latter. | 


§ 11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of 
Lohara permits ug to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A tempo- 
rary absence of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity toanother pretender, Mallarjuna, to 
take possession of the stronghold®3 and the territory attached to it. Lothana turned ont of the 
‘Kotlardjya’ harassed his rival from Attiliké and other places,*+ bat mace subsequently peace 
with him and proceeded to invade Kasmir with the help of powerfal allies among the rebellious 
Dimaras. He crossed the mountains and took upa position at Karkotadranga, i. ¢., the modern 
Drang below the Tés?maidin platean.35 Iventually Lohara was reoceupied by Jayasimha’s 
troops and MallArjuna forced to flee.86 On the way he was plundered of the treasures carried 
away from Lohara and ultimately captured at the village of Savarnika. The latter is distinctly 
designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara and can hence be identified with the village 
of Saran in the ‘Tohi Valley already mentioned.2? Finally Kalhana relates to us the installation 
of Gulhana, Jayasithha’s eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the life-time of his father.5$ 


The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few and do not add to our knowledge 
regarding to ‘ts gituation2® As a stronghold it had evidently retained its papOrtance for 
Kaégmir only as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power, That trade 
continued to pass through Lohara, can, however, be concluded from an allusion to the customs 
revenue levied there in the reign of Mulammad Shih about A. D, 1580.40 


§ 12. Of far greater interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lohara 
which we meet in Albértini’s Indica. We owe them indirectly to the unsuccessiul expedition 
which Mahmifid of Ghazna had led against Kasmir- Albértini at paeaes of te account ot 
Kaémir geography* mentions to the south of the capital the as peal Bue ee ccc 
by its copula shape the mountain Dunbivand (Demavand), ‘“ The snow there never melts. It 


ieee 





81 Analogies in the phonetic conversion of other Kaémtr local names which have been discuksed Ny me in notes 
i 100 vill 176 and permit usto truce back the modern name Chdmbar to Sirambara through *B(a)rambara > 
#Srdmbar | [nitial Skr, $ which otherwise is regularly replaced in Kasmitt by fh, 18 preserved, a 8 bas ch, in any 
where this initial consonant was protected by immediate contact with a following consonant; comp., 6 y.. 

: Chirath < Skr. Srirdshtra, . wi aa eats 
i “ - Vanikdvisa ve have probably the simple name Vanik’ with the addition of ouia ‘habitation,’ he pee 
vill. 1877. 7a is the KS. form of the name which ou the map is marked ‘ Ban’ according to the Paharl pronuncia- 
i . pen c ave | 7 rd OOo4 800} 
ae Comp, vii, 1941 sqq. — Lohara is designated here and elsewhere (@. g., Vill. 1631, 1966, 1969, 1971, 1834, 2008, 
2022, 2029) by the simple term Kotfa, ‘ castle,’ an abreviation for Loharakafia. 
Comp. vill. 1989 sqq- : 3 
Gop. viii. 1993 sqq., 1910, and above note /. 7 sie rey 
vii 2022. "st See vill. 2275 sqq. with note vil. 2277. e eee 3801, 8372. 
7 ; = Sptvara, ii. 482; iv. 187; Fourth Chronicle, 1s), -v4 Sa4. ; 
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ig always visible from the region of Tékeshar and Laukdwar (Lahore). The distance between 
this peak and the plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh, The fortress Rajdgirt lies south of it, and 
the fortress Labor west of it, the two strongest places I have ever seen, The town Rajiwari 
(Rajapurt) is three farsakh distant from the peal.” 


It can scarcely be doubted that Albardnt refers here to Mount Tatakati which rises to an 
elevation of 15,524 feet in the central part of the Pir rantsal range and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the 5, of Kagmir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatalktiti most conspicuous, in particular for an observer fromthesouth. Itis surrounded 
by extensive snowfelds which remain throughout the year,“ and bears on its 8. face a small 
elacier. Mount Tatakiti has the shape described by Albérfini and can be seen through the 
gveatest part of the year from the districts of Sidlkét and Gujrinwila to the H. of the Chinab 
(Tikeshar), Its snowy dome has occasionally in very clear weather been sighted by me even 
from Lahore8 


The position of the fortress Rajdyint (recte Rajagiri), which is referred to also by 
Kalhana, vil, 1270, as in possession of the Raja of Rajapari, mast be looked for at some point of 
the upper Stran valley, i. ¢., to the south of the Mount Tatakiti4* Finally the ‘ fortress 
Lahir? which Albérani places west of Mount Kularjak, can be no other than our Lohara. The 
entrance of the Loh’rin valley lies almost due west of the Tatakitl, at a distance of abont 
13 miles ag the crow flies, 


The identity of Albérini’s second fortress with Loharakotta is shewn yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Judica,® where its name is given as Lauhtr and its distance from the 
capital of Kasmir estimated at 56 miles, ‘half the way being rugged country, the other half 
plain.” Without examining the question as to what measure is meant by the “ miles’ of the 
text, it may be noted that the actual length of the route from Loharin to Srinagar vd the 
Tosamaidiin Pass can be put at about 60 English miles. Of these circ. 20 miles lie in the level 
plain of the Kasmir Valley. Adding to this distance. that portion of the route which leads over 
the flat grassy slopes of the Tésemaidin plateau on the KaSmir side of the pass, and which is 
almost equally easy, we approach very closely to the proportion indicated by Albérint. 


But Albérini has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our identifi- 
cation. In the last quoted passage of the Indica he informs us that he had himself made an 
observation of the latitude of the fortress ‘ Lawh#r,’ and shews it there as 84° 10’, In his Canon 
Muasudicus, however, as Prof. Sachau’s note ii. p. 341, informs us, the latitude of Lauldr is 
viven as 33° 40’, Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Albérfint’s observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Lobarin which is about 83° 48’ according to the 
Survey maps. 


eR 








42 Compare Drew, Juminoo, p. 205, and the panoramic view of the Pir Pantsél range in Dr. Neve’s Guide to 
Kashmir, Seealso my account of an ascent of Tatakdti in Reisebriefe aus Kashmir, Miiuchener Allgem. Zeitung, 
Aug, 1889, ; 

3 The Takeshar of Albértint corresponds to Kalhana’s Takkadesa, and Hiuen Tsiang’s Tseh-hia (Takka); comp. 
my note on Rijat. v. 150. | 

Cunningham, Ane. Geogr. p. 151, is cortainly mistaken in identifying Albérfint'’s peak with the great Nanga 
Parvat (23,329 feet above the sea) which lies in Astér to the norih of Kagmir. _ On account of fhe intervening ranges 
itis more than doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can ever be seen from any point of the Panjib plains. 

Lam uvable to explain the name Kulérjak given tothe peak by Albérdni. 

_ Compare my note on vil. 1270. os . 
45 See Indica, i. p. 317, and Prof, Sachau’s note thereoy, il. p. 341, 3 

48 The fair accuracy of the other Indian latitudes observed by Albérfntis shewn by Prof. Sachan’s comparative 
table, ti. p. 341. — Inasmuch as the Canon Masudiens was written after the author's Indica and is preserved in more than 
one MS, : its figure, perhaps, deserves greater consideration, It must also be noted that Albérfini! in the same passage: 
of the Indica gives the latitude of Ka‘mir from a Hindu authority as 84°9. From his knowledge of the relative 
geographical position of the two localities he must have considered this observation as incorrect, if the latitude of 
Lauhilr was veally taken by him as 81° .0. Yet he makes no remark regarding this difference, 
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§ 13, Albérdnt’s personal acquaintance with the fortress ‘ Lauhtir’ can only date from the 
unsuccessful expedition which Mahmtid of Ghazna undertook against Kasmir, The Muham. 
madan historians extracted by Hlliott assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Malimud’s invasion was brought to a standstill at the siege of the fort of ‘Léh-K6t? 
which as Ferishta tells us, ‘‘ was remarkable on account of its height and strength.” <‘* After 
a while when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the enemy 
received reinforcements from Kaémir, the Sultan was obliged to abandon his design and to 
return to Ghazni.” 4? The description here given agrees so well with what Albériut says of 
‘Lauhdir’ (Lohara) andits position on the confines of Kasmir, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in L6u-Adi the Loharakotta of the Uhronicle. Considering the endless corruptions to 
which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 





§ 14, In modern times it fell once more to the share of Lohtrin to witness the failure of 
an invader, Ranjit Singh-who in the summer of 1814 had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the Valley with the object of entering Kagmir by the Tésamaidin Pass, met here 
with a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region had contributed quite 
asmuch as the resistance of his Pathin opponents% Similarly we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakotja derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural advan- 
tages of its situation, 


The valley of Loharin from the defile of Paléra upward offers a series of excellent defen- 
sive positions which would need but comparatively little fortification to be rendered almost 
impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges with precipitous 
cliffs descend into the Valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are thus formed from which 
the route on either side of the river is completely commanded. 


§ 15. In Loh*ria proper distinct traditions ofan ancient ‘Killa’ or fortress cling to 
the isolated ridge which projects, in the direction from N. W. to S. E., towards the right bank 
of the Loh*vin River just above the village of Gégivand (shewnon the Survey mapas ‘ Gajian’). 
Atits S. H. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N. B. and 8S. W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow 
through the Tantrivand and Gégivand villages. The top of this ridge les abont 3800 
feet above the level of the Valley and forms a narrow plateau about a quarter of a 
mile long. At the S. E. end of this plateau rises a small hillock, This was pointed ont to me 
by old villagers as the site of a fort which is supposed to have stood there long before the 
time of the Muhammadan Rajis of Prtints. 








eee 


1 Comp. Elliott, History of India, ti. pp. 435, 466 sq, Firishta’s account places the expedition in A. H, 406 
(A. D, 1015) ; according to the 'Vab/két-i-Akbart it took place in A. H, 412 (A. D, 1021). As Albérfini’s residence in 
India as an involuntary follower of Mahmiid’s court falls after the capture of Khwarizm, A, D, 1017, the later date 
would be preferable, : 

#8 The pious legend of the Loherin people attributes the Mabdrdja’s defeat to the miraculous intervention of 
the Saint ‘ Saiyid Chanan’ who lies burried near the village of Tantvlvaud in Lohtvin proper. Mysteri us noises and 
‘alarms’ procecding from his Zifrat arc said to have thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have brought about 
its precipitous flight. | | | 

In reality Ranjit Singh’s retreat was dve to far more natural causes. His troops had suffered already great losses 
by sickness and desertion on the advance to the Téétmaidin plateau, When the latter was reached by his advance- 
guard, the Sikhs found themselves without supplies and confronted by a strongly posted force of Azim Khén, aie 
Afghin Governor of Kaémir, After afew days spent in inaction Ranjit Singh received news of phe) Soreae yore his 

general Rim Dyal, sent with a second column by the Pir Pantail Pass, had suffered before Supiyan. : 

Ranjit Singh then felt obliged to order a retreat. This developed into a complete deroute when eee 

_ the RAjA of Pamch (Prints) attacked the Sikhs from the mountains about Loharin. On the 30th July 1814 Ranjit 
Singh himself had to flee to Mandi after the complete loss of his baggage aud a great portion of Bie stay: tbe aves 
account of this expedition I have been able to trace, is that given by Baron Hiigel, Kaschmir wid das Reich der 
Siekh, ii, pp. 144 qq. | 
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No remaing are now visible overground except traces of rough walls on the sides of this 
hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used fora long time 
back as a burial ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have originally 
heen carried away from the site of the ‘ Killa.’ A large treasure is believed to be buried 
there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck which connects it on the noth 
with the hillside behind, The approach to this point appears to have been guarded by two 
smaller forts which the tradition of the Lohtrin people places on spurs projecting from the 
mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge, 
Quite close to the latter point isa fine spring, 


§ 16. Thongh the traditions and scanty remains hore indicated do not by themselves 
admit of any certain conclusion, it may be safely asserted that the ridge described would 
have afforded an excellent position for a hill castle designed for barring the route up the 
valley, The actual road leading to the 'l'dsamaidin Pass winds round the foot of the ridge 
on the S and H. Onaccount of the proximity of the decply cut river-bed the road conld 
never have followed a different direction, On the left side of the valley and opposite to the 
ridge, & high mountain spur descends with rugged cliffs to the viver-bed. The diffentt 
path which leads along this bank towards the Nirptir Pass, is unfit for laden animals and 
could have been easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge. 


In view of the topographical facts here indicated Iam inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh*rin as the most likely site of Loharakotta. The absence of more conspicuons 
remains over-ground can searcely be considered an argument against this assumption, if we 
keep in view the time-honored fashion in which forts are constructed in and about Kagmir, 
The walls are builé of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams and are liable 
to rapid decay, if once neglected“? This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the wholly ruinous 
condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the rontes to Kagmir in the early 
part of this century. 


Adding to this fact the destrnetive action of the heayy monsoon rains and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pantgil are exposed, we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapeless heaps of stones and a lingering tradition, | 





CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 


BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from , 212.) 
7, 
Age of Bullion Currency in Burma. 


As to the age of metal currency in Burma, the oldest reference I can find is from the 
Han History, Chapter on the Tan (Burma) State, kindly supplied by Mr. EH. H. Parker: — 
“In the year A. D. 97, the king of T‘an by namo Yung Yu (unidentified as yet in Burmese)® 
selected and sent interpreters to offer precions things from his country. The Emperor Ho 
rewarded him with a gokden seal and a purple vest, adding money and clothes for the smaller 


iinaiiesemenenetneeneene en ee 
- For the description of a fort built on the above system see é. g, the accounts of the recent siege of the Chitral 
Mort (1895).: | . 
eg Sammudarija, the reputed founder of the Sakkardj Era, in Burma, lived traditionally at this time in Taganng, 
or old Pagin, Crawfurd, Ava, Appx., p, 82: Phayve, Hist, of Burma, pp. 19, 278: B. B, Gazetteer, Vol. I. p, 2392, : 
Parker, Burma, p. 9. | | 
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What was actually meant by ‘‘money” at that period seems to be difficult to determine. 
According to Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue af Chinese Coins, p. 25, the wu-tehu copper 
cash were current from B. C. 40 to A. D. 190, but he shewsat p. 395 ff, that there was great 
confusion in the currency after A, D. 25, and again about A. D.147, Atany rate, he says that, 
after A. D. 25, “silk, clothes, metal in lumps, and corn were again resorted to (for currency), 
as in the olden time.” He says, however, that in A. D, 40 ‘*5-tchu cash were regularly 
prought into circulation,” 


In any case, whatever this T‘an ‘“‘money’ may have been, it was not indigenous ; and 
as to the age of the uncoined currency of the Burmese, Parker, Burma Relations with 
China, p. 11 fi., gives a very interesting fact. Quoting from the Annals of the T'ang Dynasty 
he shews that the Piao(Pyt) Kingdom mentioned therein was undoubtedly Burma, and theu goes 
on to quote :— “ gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which is crescent like? : it is 
called iényh‘at‘o and also tsuh-t‘an-t'o.” The period of the T‘ang Dynasty was 618 - 907 A, D. 
and the year referred to in the question was apparently 832 A. D. 

Professor Terrien dela Couperie, in his Cutalogue of Chinese Coinsin the British Musenm, with 
his usual boldness, takes us, in describing similar currency in China itself, into periods usuallys 
held to be at best semi-historical, when dating the various kinds of ib; but, as regards Burma 
until something older turns up we may take this date, 882 A. D., as the oldest known. 
Thence the story is carried on by Marco Polo® and the many early European explorers of the 
regions of Further India, and, when the Burmese native annals shall Lave been well explored, 
probably more definite information will be forthcoming, 


But I may as well add here a couple of facts in support of the general statements from 
Chinese sources not usually accessible and supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker, 

In the year 1297, Kublai’s successor gave Tih-lih-p’u-wa-na-a-tih-t‘iya a patent as King 
of Burma, and recognised his son Sin-hoh-pah-tih, as heir apparent, This Sin-hoh-pahetih, or 
Sinhopadi, had been sent to congratulate the new Emperor (Ch’eng Tsung), who fixed the 
annual tribute (of Burma) at 2,500 ounces of silver, 1,00U silk saranys, 20 tame elephants, 
10,000 measures of grain.! 


In A. D. 1556, the Mang (Burmese) ‘ chieftain » and the Chinese authorities in the Shin 
States had a quarrel, and the Chinese led the Burmese into a successful ambush at Kahe-sa, 
which appears to be Kath&i on the Irrawaddy. Here they starved the Burmese army, in 
whose camp the famine was so great that “a gill of rice was sold for a pinch of gold.” ** 


De eg ae a ag ee 

1 This is referred to by de la Couperie in his Catalogue of Chiness Coins, p. xx., as the “ crescent silver money ot 
Ancient Pegu.’’ Unless there are specimens existing to prove the contrary, ib may be pretty safely assumed that 
this “crescent silver” consisted in reality of chips from lumps of ywetnt or dain, t. @, “ flowered silyer.” These 
lumps, as they come from the crucible, are genorally flat and circular. 

8 See Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 338 ff. 

9 Exceedingly valuable and interesting references on this point are to be found in Yule’s Cathay and the Way 
Thither, Vol. L. pp. cxxv., exevi., oxcix., ceviil., 116 f., 992, 224, 240 n. | | 

10 In the present real confusion of names and dates in Burmese history, it is difficult to say positively who are 
meant by these titles, for the Chinese words are not equivalents for names, They represent the Skr. titles 
Sripavandditya and Sihhapati, and from the context we may take it that the Burmese King meant by the latter title 

is NayApthapadé (Narasinhapati), whose well-known nickname is Taydkpy¢, or “ led from the Chinese.” 

11 See de Morga’s almost contemporary statement that, among the independent tribes of the Philippines, rongh 
gold (i, e., unrefined gold just as found) was bartered for food. (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 284.) Imay add here that the 
Kadés of Katha in Burma behave much in the same manner to the present day. Cf. Indo- China, Second Series, Vol. Ts 
p. 928, Maxwell, Jowrney ov foot to'the Patant Frontier, p. 48, says that gold dust was the currency in 1875 at the 
Belong Gold Mines, Compare Pyrard de Laval’s account of Malacea, Hak, Soe. Ed,, Vol. IL p, 175. A very interest. 
ing and still earlier reference to the use of gold dust as currency occurs in Sarat Chandra Das’ Indian Paudits itt 
the Land of Snow, p. 70, where the death of Gyatson Sengé, the Tibetan worthy, ab Buddha GayA, is attributed 

to failure to pay for a charan, thus -— ‘J learnt a mystic charm called the Nava Santhi, or the Nine Conjunctions, 
froma certain black Tirthika named Réihu. In return for it I promised to remunerate him with an ounce of gold. 
T offered him gold duat of that weight, but he, thinking it was less by a smal] measure, wished me io bring the gold 
after melting it, which I did not do.” Gyatson was a contemporary of Atiéa, = Dipatkara Srijfiana, who was born 
in A, D930, Of. also Stratell, Ficus Wbxsticn, p. 133: Colquhoun, Amongst taé Shans, p. 2. 
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The story is carried on by a Burmese record quoted by Phayre, History of Burma, p, 137, 
who says that in 1658 the pseudo-emperor Yunhli, in his distress upon being driven ont of 
Vunian by the Manchus, desired refuge in Burma and offered one hundred viss of gold? ty 
the King. | 


One can hardly expect in such a work as the Life and Legend of Gaudama to find any. 
trustworthy evidence as to the use of money in the days of the Buddha; and, in any case, one 
would most likely come across the ideas of comparatively modern Burmese writers in state- 
ments as to money made therein, I therefore only note here that in five instances of payment 
T have found in Bishop Bigandet’s version, taken from a Burmese translation of 1773 A, D,, 
every mention of a payment or value is in “ pieces of silver.” Similarly, inthe few instances 
in which Hiuen Tsiang (629 A.D.) mentions money, he seems, in relating stories, to refer to 
the currency used according to his own ideas: e.g., Vikramaditya’s and Mandrhita’s benefac. 
tions are stated in ‘‘/ékhs of gold coin;” a professedly prohibitive fee for visiting a shrine js 
fixed at ‘a great gold piece; "4 “ gold pieces” in greatly exaggerated amounts are several 
times mentioned. It is worth remarking, however, that he only once mentions silyer ag a 
currency or standard of value, and then only in deseribing Persia by hearsay. From this last 
statement,!) “in commerce they use large silver pieces,” one may gather that by “ pieces” he 
venerally meant ingots or lumps. 


Money ani values are pretty frequently met with inthe JAtakas, or Zats as they 
are called in Burmese, and it is interesting and historically useful to trace the forms and 
expressious employed for mouey in the stories, as the forerunners of the ancient and modern 
ierins. From Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol. I,,18 I extract the fact that the follow- 
ing Jdtelis contain references to pecuniary translations or values, Séri-vinija, Chullaka-sitthi 
Nandi-visila, Nanda, Khadirangara.” In the Niddnakathé@, as given by Rhys Davids, there 
ure also several mentions of money,'® always in the same terms as in the Jatdhas, but, as 
this last appears to be a comparatively later Sinhalese compilation, I need not further notice it 
here, : 


Now for the benefit of English readers Rhys Davids translates small sums by “ half- 


pennies” and “pennies,” and larger sums by “ pieces”? and sometimes simply by numbers, as_ 
‘worth a hundred thousand,” and also uses the expressions, ‘‘ money ” and “ cash.” 


However, in the original Pali text the expression in the Séri-vdnija Jdiaka translated 
“halfpenny "is addhamdsald,® and in the Chullaleasétthi Jdtaka the expression translated 
“penny” is kahdparam;®0 while the expression in the Séri-vdutja Jédtuha translated! “the 
Bodisat gave them all the cash he had in hand (five hundred pieces) and all his stock-in-trade 
worth five hundred more,” is in the text:— Bédhisatid tasmin Ishané hatthagatant pacha kehd- 
panasatdnt pahchastagghanakan cha bhandai sabbmh datva, Inthe Chullakaséltht Jétaka, again, 
the word in the text for “farthing” in the translation is kdkunthd 22 As fov the expression for 
‘‘money,’’ in the Nanda Jétaksit is simply dhanai, which is also trauslated “ treasnr 


e” in the 
saine text, and elsewhere “ property,’’28 - 
) } iy 








12 Say £25,000, 8 Or. Ser. Ed, Vol. 1. pp. 26, 127: Vol. Il. pp. 78, 183, 247. 
1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I. pp. 103 f., 222, 232, in which last instance Beal’s 
translation would seem to be loose; Vol. II, pp. 5, 168, 197, and (P) 265, | | 
1B Vol. IE, p. 278, am t 16 Pagos 155 £,, 160 #f,, 267 f., 822 f., 827, 381 f. 
17 In the commentary only; wide Fausbéll, Jataka, Vol. 1. p. 223 ff. | | 
. 18 Pages 3, 87,71, 91,133. The Burmese Ex. ministers, when quoting authorities for the making of wills by Bud-: 
dhists, gave an ancient referenca to the use of lump currency in the following quotation from the ‘SK 


humbhaghé-' 
shaka Vatihu Appanadavaga, 2nd Chapter of the Dhanvmapaditthakathé, a commentary by 


: Mahithéra Buddhagtsha 
on the Dhammapad4, ono of the books of the Khuddakanikdya” :—-“ Go to such and such a place, where we have 
hidden 49 zits (crores: of treasure, which you may dig up and maintain yourself with,” | 


18 Fausboll, Vol, I. p. 111 £, *0 Op. cit. p. 120, 
| Bs Op. cit. pp. 2, Kahktpanans is also on the same page translated “ penny,”’ ar eee 
“ Op. cit, p, 120, | 2° Op. cit, p. 225 f., and p. 198, Nandivisdla Jilaka, | 
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kahdpanam (Sky. kdrshipana) was a weight of various metals, #.¢., a bullion wej he if - 
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take it that values were, when these Jétakas were put bopoiher pene tha ere. in 
lewving the audience to gather the metal referred to from the context or from dicing 








tions. 
8, 


Dinga and Tickal. 


In an enquiry of the present kind, the words dinga,a coin, and tickal, the standard 
fiscal weight, must necessarily be of frequent occurrence, Their origin is, Sipietone & point 
of importance, and it will be found on investigation to be exceedingly erence eee ae 
I have, therefore, here collected most of the information pepe nding fem thet es Patan 
my way. } 

The very numerons quotations which follow prove that the Burmsse word ding& 
a coin, and the Anglo-Indian word tickal, the standard weight, are, curiously eaonsk. 
both direct descendants of the same Indian word, taike, and have come to express 
respectively the two senses in which that word was used, viz. the standard weight and the 
coin which expressed that weight. 

In order to make good the above statement it will be necessary to trace, century by 
century, the history of the word ditgd, and then the history of the word téckal in the same 
way. The great difficulty in the identification of tickal with taka = tanka lies in the 
final 1, and in order to shew how this letter came to be introduced into it, it will be necessary 
to consider the history of the many curious forms that the Burmess words sitks and yougdd 
have assumed in the writings of Nuropeans about the Far East, 


To proceed first to consider the derivation of dihgd from tanka :— 
DINGA, 


In my quotations I have followed the wide-spread word tanka, in its many forms, in over 
100 quotations extending over 1,000 years and throughont the entire Hastern World from 
Russia and Hungary to China, through Persia, Turkestan, all India and Tibet and through the 
Indian Archipelego as far as the Moluccas, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and the Shin States, 
And there can be no doubt that the Burmese, in their word ding&a, have merely adopted one. 
form of the universal tatka, a word of ancient Indian origin and nsage for a weight and coin. 
There can also be little doubt that taka and tatka are essentially the same word and often used 
to express the same meaning. Later on I willshew that taka and tickal have the same derivu- 
tion, hence it follows that ditga and tickal are but variant forms of one original word. 

- With the Indian word tahka, in its forms of tank, dank, dangh and so on, have been 
confounded, naturally enough, another series of words of analogous sense and usage derived 
from the Arabic danaq, a small weight; while at least one Prakritic word, {6k or thék, a 
racasure of land, seems to have been confounded with faka. | 


- ¢, 832, — “Gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which ts crescen 
called téng-k‘a-t'o and also tsuli-t‘an-t'o.” — Hist. of the T'ang Dynasty in Parker, Burma 


* 


telike: it is 


Relations with China, p, lo | 

1027-28.— ¥25 s, v. tanga, — ‘In the Lehore coinage of Mahmal of Ghazni, A. H, 
418-419, we find on the Skr. legend of the reverse the word tanka in correspondence with the 
dirham of the Arabic of the obverse.” — Dhomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49. 
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1201, — “That kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure a large digh-full of gold 
and silver tankas worth about 10,000 silver tankas.” -<~ Tabakdt-i-Ndsivd in Elliot, Vol. I, 
p, 318, 


1236, — “ He (Ruknw’ddin Fir6z) would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the. 
streets and bazaars, throwing tankas of red gold around him for the people to pick up and 
rejoice over,” — Tabakat-1-Ndsirt in Hiltot, Vol. I. p. 882. 


1259, — ‘A silver tanka was offered for every head and two tankas for every man brought 
in alive.” — Tabaledt-i-Ndsirt in Elliot, Vol, IL. p. 381. 


1302. — “On the following day, contrary to his expectation, the King [Alau’ddin Khiljf] 
sent for the Kazy and received him with great kindness. He conferred on hima handsome 
gold embroidered vest, and a purse of 1,000 tunkas.” — Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I. p. 358, 


1325, —‘“* Nizamooddeen Ahmud Pukhshy surprised at the vast sums stated by historians 
to have been lavished by this Prince [Muhammad Tughlaq] took the trouble to ascertain, from 
anthentic records, that these tunkas were of the silver currency of the day, in which was amal- 
gamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tunka only exchanged for 16 copper pice.” — Briggs, 
Ferishia, Vol. I. p. 410. 


1330, — Y.s.v. Bargany in Supplé. — “Thousands of men from various quarters, who, 
possessed thousands of these copper coins, now brought them to the treasury, and received in 
exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shashginis and ddginis, which they carried to their 
homes.” — Tdvikh-t-Ftréz Shahdin Elliot, Vol. IIL. p. 240 £ 


1335, — Y.s. v. tangas. — ‘“ According to what I have heard from Shaikh Mubarak, the 
red lak contains 100,000 golden tankahs, aud the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, called in this country the red tanka, is equivalent to three mithkils and the 
silyer tanka is equivalent to 8 hashtkani dirhams, this dirham being of the same weight as the 
silver dirham current in Egypt and Syria.” — Masdlik-wl-Adsér in Notices et Hatraits, 
Vol. XII. p. 211. _ 


c¢, 184..— Y. sv, tanga. — “Then I returned home after sunset and found the money 
at my house. There were 3 bags containing in all 6,233 tankas, z.¢., the equivalent of the 
55,000 dinars (of silver), which was the amount of my debts, and of the 12,000, which the 
Sultin had previously ordered to be paid me, after deducting of course the tenth part accord- 


ing to Indian custom. The value of the piece called tanka is 2} dinirs in gold of Barbary.” 26 
— Jbn Batuta, Vol. IIL, p. 426. 


c, 1350. — “ Sultin Firdz issued several varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka | 
and the silver tanka,” -— Tarikh-t-Firdz Shdhi in Elliot, Vol. IIT, p. 857 £ 


c, 1850. — ‘* When the Sultan had issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his 
benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market and ahalf ora 
quarter jltal might be due to him in change, but, if the shopkeeper had no daéngs, no 
change could be given... . so the Sultin accordingly gave directions for the issuing of a 
half jital, called adha, and quarter jital called bikh,” — Op, ctt., loc. cit, 


1404, — Y. s. ». taiga. — “-yna sua moneda de plata que Maman tangaes.” — Clavijo, 


f, 46 b. 


1447, — “ Tirhdt tribute of the Tirhiti Raja: 250,000 silver tahkas and 2,750,000 


black tankas,” —- Erskine, Baber and Humayun, Vol, IL, p. 54, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
opp, 88% ae ae : | 





| 88 Yule adds, “ here the gold tanga is spoken of,” 
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c, L470. — “Shabait,2” on the Indian Sea, 1 ee 
a. S 5 dian Sea, is avery large place; a tribute of one tenka 4 
day is paid there te each Korosanee, big and small,” — Nokitiw in Ludia in lik Cent, Vol, ILI 
, ap 


p. 20, 





¢. 1470. — ‘The seaports of Cheen aud Machin*# are also large. When a woman c 
aeives a child by @ stranger, the husband pays hunasalary, If Hie child is ar site a 
stranger receives 2 duty of eighteen tenkas : if it is horn black he gets nothing, but is Sle ni 
ty what he ate aud drank.” — Nikitin in Iudéa in loth Cent, Vol. ILL. p. 21, ee een 

1511, — “ The Mirzi complained that his losses amounted to six lakhs of tankahs of Guiarit 
currency, that tankah being worth eight Muradi tankahs — at the present time this es 
+; still current in Khandésh and in the Dakhin’’ — Mir ét-i-Sikuadart in Bayley, Gujarat, p. 248 


in eae ta —~ & . : . a a3 , os ‘ 
1516. i. $. iz tanga. A round coin like ours, and with Moorish letters on both sides 
‘ © AVA Sine yy Tay ALLE Voyte ary x ne : jc 
and about the size of a Tanou of C lien .. . and its worth 65 waravedis, they call these 
tanga, and they ave of very tue silver.” — Barbesw, p, £0, 
2Or ee, ez P ‘yrs Pt ct 97 a ¢ h. rc at a, 
1525. — Y.s.v. Vineald in Supplt. -—-~ “tymquall borax} small, 60 tangas a maund,” — 
Lembrangas, p. 80. | 
9 at _.. * 9 f aes moen heyy e 2 ly 1 ee ‘ : . 
1525, a frles == L dinar; 12 dinars = 1 tanga; 3 taugas 10 dinars = 1] new larin; 
» ne Qpe =m 4 ¢ ae - ar . des . 4 ‘ : 
3 tangas 9 dinars L old : le ... , at Cambaye 1 tanga larin = 60 reis.”’ — Lembrangas 
in Subsidies, Vol. ITL. pp. 38, de. 
or vr , vfe wer 13 ° ; f) i 
— 1839. -- ¥. s. v. copeck, It was on this that the grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 
Vassilievitch and regent iu his minority, ordered, in 1535, that these Dengui should be melted 
down and ney ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui, or 3 roubles of Moscow @ la grivenka, in 
kopeks. From that day accounts have continued to be kept in Roubles, Kopeks and Dengui.” — 
Chaudvir, Apergu sur les Monnates Russes, 
¢, 1541. — ¥.s. vu. tanga. — “Podar .. . . fixed first a golden ashrafias the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced the Gakkhars to flock to him in such numbers that 
afterwards a stone Was paid with a rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 6 tankas,”? till the 
fortress (Rohtis) was completed.”? — Tarikh-i-Khin-Juhdn-Léd‘, in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 115. 
1551. —‘‘The value of both of which is 35 rupees, 123 tangahs.” — dAtn-t-slbari, 
Blochmann’s Trans, p. 8? 
nks, i.e, 1 tolah, 8 mashas and 7 surkhs; ib is the 
iis coin was called paisah [we may now add “and last a 
— A'n-i-Akbari, Bluehmanns ba, 


1551. — “The dim weighs 9 4 
fortieth part of a rupee. At first th 
and also Bahléli; now it is known under this name [dim ].” 


p. 81. | 
z ‘ 4 . 

15S. —- “ Fauil of Khujand (P 1059-1071] says that in former days dirhams had been 
of two kinds; jiret s— Tull ones of eight and six dangs (1 ding of his = qirits; 1 qirdt = 
2 tassuj ; 1 tassuj = 2 habbah) . . . + the dings is a guld coin, weighing 1 misqil, * e,, 
1 3/7dirhams, as they put 1 misgil, = 6 dings; 1 ding + tassuj; 1 tassuj == 2 habbahs ; 
1 habbah = 3 jaus (barley-corns).”’ —_ Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann's Bd , p. BO, 

does not mention these (ernzados or patacdes) by either name, 


1554, — ‘* Nunez in his Lubles 
300 reis,’? — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 


but mentions pardaos, which represented 5 silver tangas oF 
s.v, pardao in Suppl. 
Lb84 — Yis. 9. bargany in Sayplt, — «Tas tamgas brancas que se recebem dos foros, sie 
: , Si ; Jadu . 2 
de 4 barganis a tamga, € de 24 lenes o bargany.” — A. Nunez in Subsidios, p, 31. 


be ee ae ge a eae 


sce Yule, Hobson~Jobson, $. Us Sumatra, and Cathay, 








a7 Shabait = Shabat = Samudra, the Port of Sumatra: 
p. 823. a 
28 By the coast of Cheen and Machin, Nikitin meant that of 
29 Meaning, says Yule, Bablail or Sikandar tankas of copper. 


Siam, Cambodia and Cochin Chins: 


al 
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1554,— Y.s.v. Budgrook, — “ Bagarucos at Maluco (Moluccas) 50 = I tanga, at 60 reis 
to the tanga, 5 tangas = 1 pardao.”’ — A. Nunez, p. 41, 





ee RS NT SUNN A 








1554,— ¥.s. v. jeetul, —‘'In Sunda, . . . . the cash (caixas) here go 120 to the 
tanga of silver.” — A. Nunez, p. 42. 

1554.— Y.s. v, bargany in Supplt. — “Pay in land revenue according to ancient custom 
86,474 white tanguas, 3 barguanis and 21 leals, atthe tale of 8 barguanis to the tangug 
and 24 leals to the barguanim, the same thing as 24 bazarucos, amounting to 14,006 pardaog, 
1 tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201,916 2/5 reis.’? — Lolelhv, Tombo in Substitos, p. 46 f 


1859, — Vis.e.éaaga.— * The old Muscovite money is not round, but oblong or ege-shaped, 
and is called denga.2® . . . . 100 of these coims make a Hungarian gold piece: 6 dengas 
make analtin; 20 a grifna; 100 a poltina; and 200 a ruble’’ — Herberstein in Ramusio, Vol, 1, 


p. 158 ¢. 


1571, — “Gujarati tankehahs at one hundred tankchahs to the rnpee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dims . . . . As the current value of the tankchah of 
Pattan, ete., was less than that of Gujarat.” — Mirdt-1-Ahimads in Bayley, Gujardt, pp, 6, 11. 


1580. — “ We learn from Baibi that there were at Goa tangas, not only of good money 
worth 75 basaruechi, and of bad money worth 60 basarnechi, but also of another kind of 
bad money used in bnying wood, worth only 60 basaruechi.” — Yule, Hodson Jobson, s, w pardao 
ta Supple. 


1580-1589, — “Later in the century, however, we learn, from Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584) 
and Linschoten (1588-1589), that the principal currency of Gea consisted of a silver coin called 
xerafin or pardao-xerafin, which was worth 5 tangas, each of 60 reis.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
s. v. pardao in Supple. 


1584.— Y.s,v. pardaown Suppli. — “This kind of money is called basaruchi and 15 of: 
these make a vinton of naughty money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a 
tanga of base money .. . . and 5 tangas make a seraphine of gold,*! which in 
marchandize is worth 5 tangas good money; but if one would change them into basarachie 
he may have 5 tangas and 16 bazaruchies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and when ae 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good money.” 

W. Barreté in Hakluyt, Vol. IL. p, 410. 


1584,— ¥is, 0. pardao in Supplt, — “The ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and not stable in price, for that when ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they 
pay them at 9 tangas and three-fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the most that they 
ave worth.’ — W, Barrett in Hakluyt, Vol. IL. p. 410. 


1592-3,— “At the present, namely, A. H. 1002, Hindustdn contains 3,200 towns, and 
upon each town are dependent 200, 600, 1,000 or 1,500 villages. The whole yields a revenue 
of 640 krors maridi tankas.” — Tabahdt-i-Akbari in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 186. ° 


1598. — Ys. v. tanga, ~ “There is also a kinde of reckoning of money which is called 
tangas, not that there is any such coined, but are so named only in telling, five tangas is one 
pardaw, or xeraplin badde money, for you must understande that in telling they have two 
kinds of money, good and badde, for foure tangas good money are as euch as five tangas 
badde money,’ — Linsekoten, ch, 38. 


1898,— Y.s,v. perdao in Suppli. — “ They have a kind of money called pagodas which ig 
of Gold of two or three sorts and are above 8tangasinvalue , . . . There is yet another 
kind of golde called S. Thomas, Lecause Saint Thomas is figured thereon and is worth about 
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0 This refers says Yule to the copper tanka, 81 Translating, however, from Balbi serasinno di argento, 
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7and8 tangas . . . . For when they buy and sell pearls, stones, golde and silver and 
horses, they mame but so many pardawes, and then you understand that one pardaw is sixe 
tangas: but in other ware, when you make not your bagain befureliand, but sla au 
pardawes, they are pardawes xeraphins of 5 tangas the piece.’ — Tecate Be. 
1599-1602, — “Tankah Akbar Shihi struck at Baivitah, (year) ht 44 (month) Amardad. 
.. « « Akbar Shahi one tanki, (year) [laht 47 (month) Ttr, struck at Agrah 
Tankeh Akbar Shahi l6th part, (year) abi [? ] (month) Khurdid.” — Lane-Poole, Cotus of the 
Moghuds, p. 54 £. [legends translated]. v 


e . e 


¢. 1609. — “*So we could not get our money till nest six days before we left the place ; and 
for fear lest any should take it from us, we gave if to the goaler’s wife to keep for us, my 
companion and [ contracting with her to be fed for one tangue a day each. This tangue is 
worth seven sous and a half there (Goa) or five sous here (France).” — Pyrard de Laval, E. 2. 
Vol. IT. p. 21. 

¢. 1610. — Y.s. vu. Budyrook. — “tly ena de plusieurs sortes. a premitre est appeliée 
bousuruques dont ilen faut 75 pour une tangue. Il y a d’autre bousuraques vieilles, dont i! 
en fant 105 pour le tangue.” — Pyrard de Laval, Vol. IL. p, 39. 

c. 1610. — “ The silver money of Goa is perdos, laring, tangues, the last named worth 
7 sols 6 deniers a piece”’— Pyrard de Laval, H. T., Vol, IT. p. 69. 

1615, — Y.s. v. tanya. — “ Their moneys in Persia of silver arethe . . . . the rest 
of copper, like the tangas and pisos of India.” — Richard Steele in Purchas, Vol. I. p. 543. 

ce. 1621. — ‘Mirai Jaint Béo Sultin [in Sind] made this agreement with his soldiers, that 
every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should receive 600 gabars, every one 
of them worth 12 miris, called in the Mtuv’s time pdstanis, of which 72 went to one tanka.” — 
Térikh-i-Vahiri in Hlliot, Vol. I. p. 287, 

1636, -~ “The Mony of Muscovy . . . . The greatest piece is worth but a peny and 
is called a Copec or Denaing.’32 — Olearius, Travels, p. 97. 

1638, —“ Their [at Surat] ordinary way of accompting is by lacs, each of which is worth 
100,000 ropias, and 100 lacs make a crou or carroa [karér}, and ten carroas make an areb 
farba]. A Theil of silver [? read gold] makes 11, 12 or 13 ropias, current money. A massas 
fmasha] and a half make a Theil of silver, ten whereof make a Theil® of gold. They call their 
brass and copper-money Tacques.”’ — Mandelsid, Travels, p. 86. 

1639. — ““fAt Goa] they are made of Tinne and Latin [P of Spelter : lutt being 
for brass == French latton | mixt together, and eight of these Basarucques make a ventin, 
whereof five mukeatanghe. . . . . Five Tanghes make a seratin of silver ... . 
and six anghes make a pardai . . . . They have also santemes [=58. Thomas! 
of 16 Tanghes and Pagodes of 14, léand 16 Tanghes.” — Mundelsld, Travels, p. 107. 

1653. — Y. s. vw. Xerafine in Supplt. ~“ Monnoyes courantes & Goa. Sequin de 
Venise, 24tangues . . . «+ Reale d’Hspagne, 12 tangues. Abassisde Perse, 8 tangues, 
Pardaux, 5 tangues. Scherephi, 6 tangues. Roupies du Mogol, 6 tangues. Tangue, 20 
bousserouque.” — De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, p. 530. | 

_ ye ce 4 OEnY-¥zhi sf 8 1 ; 

1659. —- ‘Professor Wilson gives a plate of some specimens of 397 larins found at 

SangaméSvara, in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, in 1846 . . . . read the legend of one 

Ag : " , AA So ‘ A % 

side as ‘Sultin «Alt ‘Aadal Shih’ and of the other ‘ Zarb Liri Dangh Sikka,’ i, ¢, ‘Struck 
7 r : 7 ; 5 2 + . 

at Lari? (or rather ‘a Lari’? as Mr. Thomas suggests — ‘stamped tanga ), and of the date 

A. H. 1071, i.e, A. D.1659. Notwithstanding this legend, the probability is that the coins 

ne ‘ . Hoo 
were struck at BijApur.’ — Gray, Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 233 f 
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_ 82'This may, however, merely goto prove Yule’s assertion in Hobson-Joblson, s. uv. copeck, that the copeck =: 
dindr kipakt, the word denainy being taken as a misprint for denarlj. | 
85 ‘Theil here seems to be tola and may at last give a derivation for the much disputed vael. 
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e. 1675. — Y. 5. v. Kerafine. — “‘ Coins and weights in Goa . . . . Phe Cruzado of 
gold, 12 Zeraphing. The Zevaphin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 5 Vinteens. The Vinteen, 
5 Basrooks, whereof 72 make a Tango, And 60 Rees make a Tango,” -— Fryer, p. 206, 


1676. — “ Fryer’s statement of equivalents (1676) enables us to use the stability of the 
Venetian sequin as a gauoe; we then find the tanga gone down to 6d. and the pardao or 
xeratin to2s, 6d.’ — Yule, Mobson-Jobson,  v. pardao in Supplt, 

1§38. — “They (the Siamese) are not more exact as to their weights; in general, they call 
them ding.” —- Lu Loubsre, p. 72. 


é, 1750-60. ~ Y. s, v. tanya, — “ Throughout Malabar and Goa, they ase tangas, vinting, 
and pardao xeraphin.” — Grose, Vol. I. p, 283. 


1160, — Ya. ve budgrock, = “ At Goa, the seraphim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 
16d. sterling, 2veas make a basaraco, 15 basaracos a vintin, 42 vinting a tanga, 4 tangas a 
paru, 23 parnes a pagoda of gold.” — Grose, Vol. Lp. 282. 


1805, —“ 1 hubba = 1 barleycorn. . . . 1 dang = 8 barleyeorns; 1 divhum — 48 barley- 
corns... 1 dirinm = 6 dangs. 1 dang = 2 hubbas.” ~ Mujmrwl Akhbar in Hevklots, ef 


1815. — Y.sv. tanga. ~ “One tungah ....a coin about the value of fivepence,” — 
Maleolm, Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p, 250. | 


ce. 1820. — “ At, the present day in Persia the tanga scems to he worth only 6d.” 
Fraser, Tour, p. 81. 


1827, — “A silver tickal or dinga is nearly the weight of a Madras rupee .... Rice 
was abundant and cheap, thirty-six seers for a dinga,’? — Aleaunder, Travels, pp. 2], 29, 


1828, — ‘‘The words in the original (for the form of assessinent) are taka and hon 
[pagoda]. These are names of coins that seem to have uo connection with the tenure in 
question. They perhaps found their way in, instead of the less known fOk4& and hunda, 
meaning lump or mass.’’ — Campbell, Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. XIIL., Vhana, p, 605, 


1829, — “ Makinga tunka*4 worth only about 4 d, ingtead of 2 s, Lin Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
time]. — Briggs, Fertshtd, Vol. 1. p. 410. 


1832, —* Weights (apothecaries), From the Ulfés- Odwiyeh [date ?] N. B. (a) slgnifies 
Arabic, (p) Persian, (h) Hindoostanee , . . . mish (h), 8 Rutties ; tol (hj), 12 mashas: 
tang (b), 4 mdshis; dang (h) dang (h) or danuq (h) [?] 41/6 rutties; dirrum (p) or dirhum 
(a) 4 mashas and 1 rutty.” — Herklods, Qanoon-e-Islam, vi. 


‘ » Cael ‘i | ay? 7 +¢ > a . } Me el 
1832. Apothecary’s weight from a respectable Masulman Practitioner ..,. 1 tola = 
bs * q A teres A al ry i. 
4 mishis ; damg = 6 rutties.”’ — Herklots, Qanoon-c- Islam, vii. £, 
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c, 1888, — “ Coinage of Nepal. ...1 takka =2 mohur ae sooka = 16 Annee = 
80 pysa == 400 dam.” — Prinsop, Useful Lables, Thomas’ ed. p. 82,38 


c, 1833, — “The ser at Bombay is divided into 3 pi'ls or 72 tanks, or 72 troy grains 
each .... Skr. tanka, tank, Mar, tank or tank,” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. Dy s 


c. 1833, — “ The ser, being li een ee ie oe 

ee eee : ; i ae ++». 60 vary in weight for every article sold, as wellas 

a uj set, 18 generally referred to the common unit in native mercantile dealings, as, 
the ser of ey tolis (or sikkas, baris, takas, ete.), The standard or bazar ger being 

always 80 tolis.” —~ Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. p. 96, 








M At p. 358 Briggs notes on the text “Ist class of horsr | a | 
iehea tanta nice cea. orses from 100 to 120 dwukas,’’ 7, e,, 150 ropees, He thes 


6 Dr Wright's information in his H isiory of Nepal, 1877, p. 29 


+ 


297, £., differs considerably from this, 
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1833, — “2h tungas = tillaor 11 s. 9:097 d.” — Bokhara Money Tables ind. A. 8. Bengal, 
Vol. VIL. p. 898. 


1841. — “Coin, dinga . . . . medal, an ancient coin, let-haung-ding& .... medallion, 
haungthaw-dingé-gyi . ». « tnoney,dinga,kye, nowe ..., rupee, chank-md ding&,” —~ Lane, 
Eng.-Bur. Diet. pp. 66, 26? £, 276, 358. 





1843, — “The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs, These were succeeded 
by tankhas, divided into dams and jitals. Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
ofrupeia or rupee which was adopted by Akbar, And the latter prince fixed the weight 
and relative valne of money, ona scale, which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use.” — Hlphinstone, Hist, of India, Vol. L p. 208. 


c. 1845. —“ The monetary system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which 
are somewhat larger, but not so thick, as our francs .... The entire coin is called Tchan- 


Ka.” — Huc, Travels, Ill, Lid. Hd., Vol. Il. p. 146, 
1847. — “Taka, coin, rupee.” — Yute’s Bengali Graminar, p. 381. 


1852. — “ Deenga, a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether for a coin or a medal,” — 
Judson, Bur. Dict. p. 176. 7 


1852, — ‘‘Tangga — a wedge or ingot of the precious metals . . . . ingot, mass of gold 
or silver, tangga.” — Crawfurd, Malay Diet., s. v. 


1852, — ‘Tank, Persian, a weight of about two ounces, ..,. tanka, Persian, gold, 
money, acertain coin... . tanga, Persian, cash, gold or copper coin. ... danak, danik, 
dansk, dawanik, Arabic, the sixth part of a dram or two carats, also a small silver coin; 
(Persian) dank, the fourth part of adim, (according to some) the fourth part of a miskil; 
danak, a small grain, the fourth part of dram, a sixth of anything.” — Johnson, Pers.-Arab, 
Dict. pp. 300, 888, 889, 554. 

1854, — “ Taka, two pice, acopper coin equal to two pice; in the plural it means also 
money in general.” — Ludhiana Dict. of Panjabi, p. 208. 

1855, — “Tanka, in the forms tak& and tanga (for. these are apparently identical in 
origin) ‘is in all the dialects laxly used for money in general,’” — Wilson, Glossary, 8. v im 
Yule, Hobson-Jubsoa, s.v. banga. | 

1857, — “Taka an aggregate of 16 Sivaril pice; also an aggregate of four pice, an Ani; 
alsoas in Gojaritan aggregate of three pice. Money .... also used for a rupee, Sékda 
pifich také .... tink (Skr, tanka), a weight, according to some, of one télé or the 72nd 
part of pakki sér: according to others, of nine miisé; according to others of four misé... . 
(poetry) a rupec or any silver coin.” — Molesworth, Marathi Dict, pp. 337, 338, 

1857, — “The tankha appears to be the coin represented by the modern rnpee, and, 


perhaps, when at its proper standard, was of about the same value... . Hence the value of 
, wy ; aan ae 
one tenka at the latter part of the fifteenth century may be fixed at about two sh.sungs. 


4 — Major, India iw te 15th Cent, Vol. UL p. 20. 


1858. —“Skr. tanka, tank, also Pers. tanka, gold, money, a particular species oi 
coin.’ — Thomas, note to p. 22 of his ed. of Prinsep’s Usesul Tables. 


1860. -— “Ttanga’h, a copper coin, money,” — Raverty, Puthto Dict. p. 294. 


——-:1865. — “The great unit of medimval and modern times is the taka of not less than 
145 grains, of which six make the chha-téka or chhatak, eqzal to 870 grains, or nearly two 


— ounes; and 100 make the sataka or scr, the derivation being sat-tikke or 100 takes... + 
a - Lhomas, Initial Coinage of Bengal, J. A, 8, B., 1867, p. 6. | 
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1866, ~ ‘‘The identity of Ibn Batuta’s Indian dinar and the silver tangah will be seen to 
° : ; ean i}, 2? 7, ' 0 
be beyond question when this note has been read through.” — Yule, Cathay, p. 439, 
i | : ‘ t P ‘01 Say , sa ; ‘ 
1866. —‘‘Tangah always means with [bn Batuta a gold coin, Sometimes he calls its 
wold dinar.” — Yule, Cuthay, cexi., vil. 
= 


1869, —‘'The dim in the Ain-l-Akbavi, and consequently in most revenue accounts, ig 
considered to be the fortieth part of a rupee ; but to the common peeple it is known as the 
fiftieth part of a taka”? — Bewmes, Memoirs on the Races of the N.-W. P., Vol. IL p. 81. 


1871, — “The most striking item disclosed by the details of the above table is the essen- 
tially indigenous character of the divisional contents of the tankah, and its analogous frac- 
tional subdivisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian quaternary scale of numeration in 
all its integrity.’ — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p, 220. 


1871. — * Moreover, it may be seen distinctly that the Tankah was the accepted and 
recognized term in India, by the fact that the great Mahiniid of Ghazni [e. 1000 A. D.J, while 
continuing to make use of the ordinary mint designation of Dirham in the Kufie legend of his 
new Lahore mint of ‘ Mahmfdpnr,’ admits the corresponding word taka or tanka in the 


Sanskrit legend on the reverse.” — Thomas, Pathan Ainys, p. 49. 


1871. — “The tengi of Khwiriazm would appar to have been worth the fourth of a 
crown.” — Astley’s Voyages, Vol. IV. p. 484, in Thomas, Pathan Wings, p, 49, 


—-:1871, — “In Telugu, tankamis ‘a coin formerly current, now used only in account, 
equal to four silver fanams. There wasa gold tankaim and a copper coin similarly named, 
both obsolete’... . The Russian, dengi.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49, 


1871, — ‘‘At the exchange of 2¢. per tankah, the jital would, therefore, correspond in 
value to 14 farthings, or rather less, as the 2s,isa very high rate of exchange for the old 
silver piece [of 1803-1315].” — Lhomas, Pathan Kings, p. 161. 


1872. — “Tanka, a spade, hoe, hatchet ...,. a weight (of silver) equal to four mishas 
or 24 vaktikis ....astamped coin,... tankapati, the master of the mint... . tanka- 
$la,a mint... . tankaka, a stamped coin especially of silver, silver money .... tankaka- 
pati, the master of the mint or superintendent of the silver coin... . tankaka-SalA, a mint 
.».. tanga, another form of tanka, a spade,a hoe .... a weight of four mishas... .” 
Menier Williams, Sanskrit Dict. pp. 355, 356. 


1872. — “ Dhanaka, a weight of gold, a gold coin, part of adinara . .. . dhAanaka, a 
copper coin worth about two pence.” — Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dict. p. 453 £, 


18738. — “One tangah (of Akbar) = 2 dams; now-a-days one tangah = 2 piils”’ — 
Blochmann, Ain-t-Akbari, p. 37, 


1873. ea A tank is valued at 4 mishas, bat it must have weighed a little more,” — 
Blochmann, Atn-i-Akbart, p, 16. 


1874, — “Tangké, a coin,” — IHaswell, Peyuan Languuge, p. 67. 


e. 1876,-— “The normal weight of the pan, taking the reti seed at from 1:75 to l'8 
grains, was from 140 to 144 grains, Afterwards when coin was stamped the pani was called 
the copper tangka, or stamped piece, a name which’ still sprvives in the modern takka, the 
double paisi.” — Cunningham, Arch. Survey, Vol. X. p. 78. 


(1878. — “Tangah, a money of account used in Turkistdn consisting of 25 small copper 
cash (of Chinese make with square holes through them). . . . the value of the tangah varies 


-goastantly in the bazars according to the number of tangah that may be given for a kurs (a 
Viiuese silver lugos weighing abont 2 lbs. and worth about Rs. 170)... .” — Shaw, Eastern 
Lurkesian in J, d. 8, B. for 1878, p. 69 £, 
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1878, — “ The Amir of Kishghar has lately supplied the lack of small silver coinage, ey 


issuing silver coins wortha tangah each, and called ak-tangah (white tangahs) after the 
fam) a 


. “w a ager A 7 . 
model of Rekhara and Klitkand coins so called, They are current ata small premium 


eunsequently & I. hésan tangah is worth nearly twice as muchas a Yarkand or Kashohar one.” — 
Shaw, Hustern Durkestan, p. 70. 


I — “The rupee (dengga, literally a cir age 

E880. az peo (dengga, literally a cirenlar piece of metal, stamped, whether a coin 
or medal) is in universal use and the names given to fractions of a rupee are derived from the 
measures of weight.” — Spearman, B, BL Guzetteer, Vol. I. p. 407. 


1831, — ‘‘Tangkd, a rupee as a coin.” — Cushing, Shan Dict, p, 225. 


1882. — “This system (of assessment) was known under several names... . talkbandi 
tokibandi .. . . tok, preperly thok, is an un-Sanskrit Marathi word meaning lump or se 
taka, is doubtful; i6 is suid to be Hindustani and te mean beth a coin and a measure of land 
(12) bigh&'s). In this case takbandi, properly takibandi, would imply that the land had been 
measured. Tf so it has no place in this set of terms and must have been confused with or 
miswritten for tekibandi or thokibandi.”’? ~— Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XIIL., Thana, 
p. 900. 


29 <The punee is k ott ate 1 aa : . : : 
1882. Ihe epee is Kyat, sometimes also called dingga, that is, a cireular piece of 
metal, whether a coin or a medal.” --- Seeéf, the Burman, Vol, IL, p. 300. 


1884, — «Tank, Hind! [Pkr. takko, Skr. tankah],a weight of four mashas , ...a 
share... » Tang, Windt (Skr. tanga‘ha], a fourth part, a quarter (in the language of 
brokers). —- Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 355, é | 


1884, — ‘*Taka, Hindi [Pkr. takkaé; Skr. tankah], a copper coin equal to two pice ; twa 
pie; (local) a rupee; money ... ~ tuksil, Hindi [Skr, tanka-gili], a mint, assay office ... . 
tank, a weight equal to four mashas, ... . # spade, hoe .... a weight of silver put for 
acoin .. . . tankpati, a mint master; tank-sala, a mint.’ — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 357, 

1884. — “Dang (= Skr. dhaasaka), a small denomination of money,a sixth part of a 
dinir, a weight, the fourth part of a drachm,a sixth part of anything ... ,. d&naq, the 
arabicized form of dang.” 36 — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 503. | 
1384. — “ Danadq, daniq, danaq, pl. dawanig, sixth (or fourth) part of a drachm.” — 
Stetngass, Arabic Dict, p. 351. 

1886. — “Tanga, Mahrattsa tank, Turki tanga. A denomination which has been in use 
over a vast extent of territory and has varied greatly in application, [tis now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is applied to a silver coin worth about 73 d.”’ — Yule, Hobsor-Jobson, 8. v. 


1886. — “The Goa tanga was worth (in 1750-60) 60 reis, that of Ormus 62 34/43 to 


69 33/43 reis.” -—- Yule, Hubson-Jobson, s. v. 


1886. — “Tanga .. . . the obvious derivation is the Skr. tanka, ‘a weight (of silver) 
equalto 4 mishas .. . . astamped coin’... . 7 _— Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. 


1886. — “ Tanka or tanga seems to have continued to be the popular name of the chief 


silver coin of the Delhi sovereigns during the 18th and 14th centuries,a coin which was 


substantially the same as the rupee of later days. Andin fact this application of the word in 
the form tak& is usual in Bengal down to our own time.” — Fule, Hobson-Jobson, &. v. tanga. 


1886. — “The salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, about 1340, was 1,000 silver 
tankas, or dinars as he calls them (practically 1,000 rupees) a month, which was in addition to 
the assignment of villages bringing in 5,000 tankas a year. And yet he got into debt ina 


a very few years to the tune of 55,000 tankas, say £5,500!” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, Suvple., 
 &., Pardao. | | 
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36 J think that this is extremely unlikely. 
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1886, — “The jital of the Delhi coinage of Ali-ud-din was accor ding to Mr. H, Thomas's 
calculations 1/64 of the silver tanga, ane coin called in later days rupee. It was, therefore, 
just the equivalent of our modern pice.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. jeetul. 


1888. — “ Rupee, tangka-ngiinkip, rapt.” — Cushing, Shan Handbook, p. 218. 


1891. — “Money, tunka ... . rupee, tunka.”’ — Macnabb, Haka or Baungshe Dialect 
of the Chins. 


1892. — “Here we havea primitive people [in Sicems Leone] with a weight system ‘of 
their own, based on the Damba and Taku [these , were ie .. « [learn from another 


source that 6 Takus == 1 ackie (2) ackies lL ounce)... + 0 = Ridgewa y, Origin of Coinage, 
p. 186,37 


1892. — “The Patans introduced a gold and silver coinage of singular purity and equal 
weight in either metal (about 174 grains) with often identical inseriptions, Galles the Tankah, 
which the Moguls afterwards converted into the gold mohr and silver rupee.” — Lane-Poole, 
Coins and Medals, p. 186, 


1892, — ‘The dim (paisa, fulis, tankah) about 820 grs. . . . . Tankah large ee 
coin) 640 grs. . . . . Tankah small (dam), 320 grs. . 1 . Tanki, fifth of dim, 63 grs, 
Lane-Poole, Coins of the Moghuls, xciv. 


1892. — ‘The fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ tank&, is derived, like the Lushai, 
direct from the Hindustani and not through Burmese, points to the inference that, when first 
introduced to this coin, these Chins were probably living west of their present habitat; 1. ¢., i 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Lushais still reside.” — Houghton, Chin Language, in 
Indian eangne y, Vol, XXII. p. 127. 


18938. — “The Bokharan a of money is the tenga, equal to 20 kopeks in Russian, or 
about 3 d. in English, money.” — Peach, a ed of the Turkestan Country iw J. U.S, 2. of 
India, Vol, XXII. p, 258. 


| 1893. — “It will be at once evident that a great deal of this deseriptive account exactly 
corresponds with the Burma of our time . . . . use of the denga (still the Burmese word for 


coined money), do being the Burmese sign of the plural.” — Parker, Burma Relations with 
China, p. 15.%8 


1893, — “Dingas, a circular piece of metal stamped, whether for a coinor medal dingaé- 
chén, weight in silver.” — Stevenson, Bur. Dict. p. 578. 


1898. — “ We are told that the coins used were called denga, which is still the Burmese 
for ‘money.’” — Parker in China Review, 1898, p. 42, 


1893. — “ Tunkam (tanka, San.; tankah, Hind.), From (tank, San., to bind). Instra- 
ment, So a stamped coin or weight. — (a) Chief silver coin of the Delhi sovereign, substantially 
the same as the rupee of the later days. 4 dubs = 1 silver fanam; 4 silver fanams = 1 silver 
tunkam. There was alsoa gold tunkam coin and acopper. (4) Hpithet applied to the 
finest gold or that of 10} touch. (c) Goldsmith’s weight, 16 dubs = 1 tunkam: 1} tunkams = 
1 cutcha seer (niray). Approximate actual value, 1 tunkam = 7 oz. 4 dwts. Here a tunkam 


4s the weight of the value in copper of a gold tunkam.” — Madras Manual of Administration, 
— Vol, IIL p. 933: see also Vol. I. p. 609: Vol. II. p, 512, 





yt saralg quote this to shew a possible spread of the dim and takd to West Africa. The ackie would appear 


to be the well known Turkish weight ackeheh. Professor Ridgeway quotes Pinkerion’s Voyages, Vol. XVI. p. 874,10, 


shew that the dumba and tacoe were bean weights of 2 grs, and, uncertainly of ders, respectively. 
&8 Alluding to the quotation under c. 832, above, The suffix is, however, more likely the honorific #6, The two 


words in that text tem ene and tswht*a nt‘o being respectively the Burmese dingddé, royal money, and sadandé 


royal gift, 
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I will now pass on to the word tickal, which has long puzzled philologists, belonging 
apparently to no known Oriental language and certainly not to any European language. ‘The 
numerous quotations which follow, however, I think establish the fact that tickal is the 
Indian taka == tanka, through the Talaing or Peguan t’kd (/’i2, Whi, hh). 


“ Tickal” means primarily merely a certain fixed weight, and secondarily a coin (not ix 
Barma however) of that weight. The difficulty, as already said, in identifying it with 
taka lies in the final 1, which is constant from its first appearance in 1554 to the present day. 
But in order to shew how it got there ina legitimate .manner, I will give a series of 
quotations relating to two quite separate words, sitke and yéngdo, which go to prove 
that Europeans have in other instances attempted the pronunciation of the to them diffient 
accentuated open vowels, like the final é of t'kd by the addition of a supertinous /, 4” 


The pronunciation, as tle quotations given below will shew, of tickal has always been 
two-fold, according as the accent has been placed on the first or last syllable. At present 
in Burma it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Siam like tacawl."! 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LOS, 
(Continued from p. 183.) 


B. — CLASSES OF SPIRITS. 


The mighty army of Hindu spirits is mainly recruited from the human souls whose 
life on earth has been blighted or maimed. Still-born children, numarried men aud women, 
women who have died in pregnancy monthly sickness or child-bed, and people who have been 
murdered drowned or slain by some other form of violent death, are supposed to become 
spirits.24 


talent trom > tat 





%®% Igive itasa hint.of some importance to investigators into Far Eastern Indo-Furopean terms, that the 
Talaing is the language to search for their origin. Jn the days of all the old travellers Pegu was the great cits’ they 
went to see and trade in, and it was in Talaing and not Burmese hands until 1760 A. D. In fact they can, and do, 
all tell us a good deal of the Talaings (i, ¢., the Peguans) and very little about the Burmans, then an almost 
mythioal race inhabiting the far interior. . 

49. Other words which I have come across, to which J has heen suffixed to final cpen vowels by Huropeans where 
none exists in the vernaculars, are cadil and ginal. The Portuguese wrote candil and candtel for the weight 
candy (khan), Yule, Hobgon-Jobson, s, vu. candy, quotes Garcia, f, 85, 1568, and Linschoten, p. 69, 1598, in 
support. Mad, Man, Adm, Vol. TET. p, 122, says the same thing, probably following Yule. Por gandal (gays), 
seo Boames’ Ed, of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. IL p. 8lo. 

41 Bot A. Hamilton, Travels, 1727, Vol. IL, App, pp. § and 9, spells tecul, and Stevens, Guide to #. 1. 
Trade, W775, p» 187, spells tebull for Siamese money 5 while Phayre, Int, Num. Or, Vol. TIL. p, 38, uses yak 
ov tihdl”? for Burma, 

22 Konkdu Kunbis divide their spirits into two ‘classes —gharch’ bhitt or house spirits, neiniy friendly, and 
biherchd Lhit or outside spirits, mainly hostile. So Sir Thomas Browne (A, D. 1660, Religio Medict, p. 37) draws 2 
distinetion between the wandering souls of men and the unquiet walks of devils, The Poona Kunbls believe that 
the ghosts of the murdered and the ill-nsed, and of all who hanker after house, wife or treasure, wauder and are 
unfriendly to the living (Trans, By. Lit. Soe. Vol. IIf. p. 219). The Bijapur Lamf{nis believe that the ghosts of misers, 
creditors, aud women who have left young children behind them, come back and give trouble (Bombay Gazetiecr, 
Vol, XXIII. p. 208). The Kabligers or fishermen of Bijapur greatly fear the ghosts of young womeu who die in 
child-bed, of women who have left babies, of unmarried girls, of unmarried men, and of misers (op. cit, Vol, XXIII, 
-p. 115), And the Bijapur Dasris say that people who die with unfulfilled wishes become ghosts and trouble the 
members of their family and even strangers (ap. cit, Vol, XXIIL. p, 185). The people of Kanara fear the spirits of 

the unmarried dead (Jour, Ethno, Soc, Vol. I. p, 116), ~The Shindrs of ‘Tinnevelly believe that any one dying a 
sudden, uutimely or violent death haunts the place where his body lies. or wanders as a demon (Caldwell in Balfour's 
Hindus, p. 519). The early Christians believed that magicians could call up spirits and that the most powerful 
spirits were those who died a violent death, most of all those who were Killed before birth (Smith’s Carisivan 


o 
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Tu the Bombay Presidency, the Konkin is the place which most abounds in spirits, and 
where. spirit-worship, as well as the popular belief in the power of spirits to do evil, js 
strongest. So mach is this the case that an account of Konkan spirits ineludes details of 
almost all the spirits that ave worshipped in the Presidency. Konkan spirits may be gronped 
under five classes — spirits of the fire, air, earth, water and under-world., 


art ne owen een, 


Fire Spirits, — Agni or Fire-spirits were familiar in early India. The Mahdbhératé tells 
how out of the fire-sacrifice a spirit stepped and gave Dasaratha the holy food which hig 
wives ate and gave birth to Rima and his brothers. In the Konkan, fire-spirits, except Vija 
oy Lightning, are mainly represented by Agy a Vétil, Fiery Vétal. Agyai is a higher form of the 
ordinary village Vétil, Where he is found he is treated as the minister, kdrbhdri, of the 
Monkey-God Hanuman. He is lodged in Hanumin’s shrine in a rough red stone, somewhat 
lower than the image of Hanuman, Agya dresses in green, rides a green horse, loves a green 
xward, His henchman is MhaisAsur, the buffaloe-spirit, and under the henchman is a large 
escort, The host marches at night, each spirit in the host carrying a torch, All can see the 
torch light : the initiated alone, the priestess aud the medium, see the forms of the god and his 
attendants, This spiritual insight is not gained without weeks of laborious rites performed 
hefore a human corpse hung head down froma branch, If the rites please Agyahe enters the corpse 
aud speaks, Agya’ s great day comes when a no-moon falls on a Tuesday. In Bombay, Agys’ 3 
best known shrine is at the top of the Sidi Rasta or Ladder Road up the sonth-east face of 
Malabar Hill, close to the Ladies’ Gymkhana, Gafga Bai, the priestess into whom the spirit of 
Agya at times comes, says that the loss of the green glade, now the Gymkhana, so wounded 
Avya that he now rarely possesses her. 


Air Spirits. — The sameness between airs aud spirits, the strength, formlessness, and 
caprice of the wind, its angry howlings, its kindly rustlings have led mankind to agree that 
zhe breeze is a spirit, and that a spirit rides in the storm and dances in the whirlwind, The 
fifieenth century Swiss mystic Paracelsus said the autumn air is not so full of Hies as it ig of 
spirits,28 In the Konkan, breath or breeze (wéra) is almost as common a uame for a ghost as 
éhii, that which has been, or as pré/é, that which has gone forth. So in cases of possession the 
patient or the medium is the jiédd or tree whose branches the spirit sways, and of whom, when. 
he tosses the patient, the people say bhélid, ‘he plays.’ So his breath is one of the spirits that 
lives ina man. God breathed into Adam the breath of life. The Australian word for soul aud 
for breath is the same — wang.24 The German Goddess Perchta or Bertha breathed on a girl 
and struck her dumb.25 The Norwegians had an illness called ulvgust, elf-breath24 At the 
tomb of the modern idiot saint, ’Ali-al-Baqri, people catch the air in their hands and thrist 
it into their bosoms and pockets.?? 


Under spirits of the air comes the astral or star-spirit, perhaps as old as Chaldean star- 
worship (B. C. 4000-2000), These astral spirits were supposed to be of the same substance 
as the stars, They were mortal, returning to thei essence after 300 to 1,000 years. Each 
man and each planet had a star-spirit, Other star-spirits were unattached, roaming as they 
pleased. These were the sweet or the angry influences, which the stars sent to earth, as they - 
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Antiquities, pp. 1383, 1384). The Polynesians and Red Indians believed ina soul, an airy substance in human or. 
animal form that rose from the body of the dying. The soul passed west beyond the sea or hovered over the tomb 
or sunk into the under-world (Reville’s Les Religions des Pewples Non-Civili sée, Vol. II. p. 92). In England, 
unbuptised children were believed to became ghosts, The noise made in their south flight by the bean geexe 
(A, segetum) knuownas Gabriel’s Hounds, is supposed tq be the calling ot the spirity of unbaptisod children (Henderson's 
Folk- Lore, p. 181). The souls of tribesmen are friendly, the souls of hostile tribes unfriendly, and among tribesmen 
the souls of the unburied and of the bad are hostile (Spencer’s Princi ples of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 198), 
22 Burton’ a Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 121, 
th Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civitisds, Vol. III. p. 187. 
8 Grimm's Tenioaie Uyiholegy, Vol. I. p, 278 | 26 Op, cit. Vol. II, p. 461. 
«8 Pools Arabic Society in Middie Ages, p. 69, 
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were annoyed or as they were pleased.2® Another class of air-spirits was invented by the 
philosophers, who, in their fear of materialism, placed all secret powers of Nature, both outside 
of and in man, under the influence of souls or spirits. In the case of morality what was good 
was angelic, what was blameable satanic, according to the saying of the Prophet — “ Bari 
goodness arises an angel, from badness a devil.’ 


The following examples shew how widespread in area and in time is the belief that all 
spirits are air-spirits, and that a spirit lives in the breeze and rides in the storm. In Chaldea 
(B. C. 2000), the burning south-west wind blowing from the deserts of Arabia causes ruin. 
So the Sout-west wind is, or is the bearer of, a fiend, and an image is set at the door or 
window to house the fiend3® Among Hindus is a sect of wind worshippers, Pavana Bhaktas, 
who believe that the substance of God is air, and that the intellectual soul also is air.3! So with 
the Hebrews ; in the Old Testament, Job (Chap. xxxii, v. 8) says: — “There is a spirit in map 
and the inspiration or breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” In the New 
Testament (St. John, Chap. iii. v. 8), Christ says :— “The spirit or wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Thou canst not tell whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one that is born 
of the spirit or wind.” Coleridge (1800) says :—“ All forms of animated nature are but organic 
harps, diversely framed, that tremble into thought as o'er them sweeps plastic and vast, one 
intellectual breeze at once the soul of each and God of all.”82 Wordsworth lays stress on the 
atill diviner quality in wind, namely, that it gives life to the dead:— “ Dry holly-leaves iu 
myriads jump and spring as if, with pipes and music rare, some Robin Goodfellow were there 
and all those leaves in festive glee were dancing to the minstrelsy.’%3 So the holiness of the 
Bull Roarer or wind-maker is widespread, and all winnowing and other fans are guardians 
because they are wind-makers.24 The Greek sacrificed to Boreas, the North-wind, and beat the 
Persian.3> The Chinese boatmen talk to Zeng, the Wind-spirit3® In Cornwall, the moaning 
wind-spirit is a certain Treg-eagle, who sold himself to the devil.3? “The air,” says Burton. 
(1659), adopting the saying of Paracelsus (1450), ‘is not so full of flies in summer as it is at 
all times of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. 
They cause whirlwinds and tempestnons storms.’’*® The commonness of seeing visions and 
apparitions in the air shews how widespread is the belief that the air is the great spirit-home. 
In Germany, girls see white maidens, and the history, even of Western Europe, is full of 
visions of armies fighting in the sky.2* Some authorities praise air-spirits for their goodwill 
tomen. According to the poet Pope the gnomes or earth-spirits enjoy mischief, but the sy!phs 
or ait-spirits are the best conditioned creatures possible? These good air-spirits are the 
guardian )breezes. The spirit of the storm has the featares of the earlier guardian. Odin, the 
Norse wind-god, sweeps the sky with a following of souls, The gusts before a storm are the 
souls of women hunted by Odin.) The Indian Maruts or storm-gods, the Skandinavian Ogres 
or Cloud-ships, Odin’s wild huntsmen and crew are all wind-worshippings.“? In Russia, the 
wind-demon is attended by the souls of unbaptised children“? In Rhenish Westphalia, when 
the wind throws a door open or whistles through the house, they say :—‘“‘ There goes the old one 
of last year.” 44 The Fins during the Middle Ages sold winds in knots, If yon untied the knot 








- % Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, pp. 495, 609, | — ote 
22 Introduction to Dabistan, Vol. I. p. ely, Coleridge (Note to Anciamt Mariner) classes all ‘spirits as air-epirits. 
He arranges them under the three heads of angels, human gouls, and a third class found in all climater and 


elements. 


® Lenormant’s Childean Magic, p. 52. . 8 Dabistdn, Vol. IL, p. 248, 

82 Lines composed at Cleveden. 89 Quoted in John’s Forest Trees, Vol, IX. p. 60, 
8 Compare Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 36. % Baasett’s Sea Legends, p. 88. 

86 Wolklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 90. “7 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 42. 


% Quoted in Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. If. p. 240. — | | 
29 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. pp. 918, 950 and 953-64 ; also BR. Scott’s Discovery of Witcheraft, p. 5t1. 
#9 Introduction to the Rape of the Lock; Skeat’e Piers the Ploughman, p. 110. | 

41 Bassatt’s Sea Legends, p. 40. | 42 Clodd’s Myths and Dreams, p. 44, 

43 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 40, 46 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIT. p. 1009. 
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rhe spirit was loosened, 45 In Gigha in Argyleshire in West Scotland, if a wind was wished, y 
sacred well was cleaved of stones, aud the water was thrown in the direction from which the 
wind was wished. Some words were said and the stones filled in. If the well had been left 
open there would have been a storm.4® The question, whether the Almighty or any guardian 

aan be made responsible for the weather, has always been a subject for dispute. The half. 
gnostic Christian sect of Priscillianists (Spain, A. D. 350) ascribed storms to the devil, thunder 


to hig voaring, and vain to his sweat. The Manicheans (A. D. 300), many of whose opinions 
Priscillianus adopted, said thunderstorms were the rage of a chained devil?) When a thunder- 
storm came the classic Greeks offered a black lamp, as storms were reckoned among the gods of 
the lower world“ In Germany, Wustan's furious host was the storm-wind. According to 
ric Celts storms were stirred by the fays or fates, and according to the Swedes by the wood- 
wife Skegora.20 Kali, the black clond-home of the Goddess of rnin, is the Hindu name for 
the blue-black almost violet cloud mass that hides the heavens before or after a thunderstorm, 


More than the life of the breeze or the rage of the storm the strange and fantastic 
movements of the whirl-wind have carried conviction that the mighty shape is the form of a 
tend. In old German, the whirlwind was known as wind’s draut, the wind’s bride. According 
tothe Slay and the Pole an evil spirit dancing stirs the dust into a whirlwind.®! In 
France, the belief prevails that whirlwinds are cansed by witches and wizards who travel in 

ther. In the department of Orne the clergy cause storms and sweep on in the wind gusts. A 
man shot at a hailstorm and lamed a priest.24 In Germany, the devilis believed to, be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind.#2 When Arabs see Zobsale, the Pillar of Dust, sweep across 
the desert, they call:—‘ Iron, Iron, thou unlucky,” thus scaring the dust pillar, who stands in 
awe even of the name of iron.®4 In India, in ordinary talk, a dust storm is a satan or deyil, 


The breeze is a guardian, Ifunchecked it would flow soastofavourits worshippers. A. 
ealm is evil, A calm is the guardian overpowered and quenched by an unfriendly spirit. In 
the west of Scofland (1885), when the wind is unfavourable, sailors whistle or kill a pig and. 
point its head in the direction of the wished-for wind.® The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti 
(1420-24) commanded a ship in the Indian seas. They were becalmed seven days; on the 
eighth, the sailors who were Arabs broughta table to the mast, performed rites and danced 
round the table and called on Mathia, their God. One of them became possessed with a demon 
and began to sing and run about the ship as if mad. He came to the table, ate some live coal, 
and called for a cock and sucked its blood, He asked the sailors what they wanted.- The 
sailors said ‘We wanta wind.” Hetoldthem the wind would comeand warned them to take 
cave, He fell half dead on the deck, When he came to his senses he had forgotten all he had 
done aud said. The wind sprang up and they got to port.®6 Not every calm: is devil caused. 

Sleep is the air-walking Willie Winkie, Death's twin-brother, the ghostly and guardian power 
that calms the stormiest, 


In the Konkan, the chief air-spirits are (1) the Sitkuvaris or Seven Maidens, and their 
male companion GdvalA Dada or Father Cowherd, (2) Vija or lightning, and (3) Epidemics. 








45 Op, cit, Vol, IL. p. 640, 49 Guthrie’s Old Scottish Customs, p. 169, 
47 Grimm's Teuionie Mythology, Vol. 1 p. 1000, #8 Hber’s Egyptian Princess, Vol, I, Des 229, 
49 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. If. p. 6382. —«- Op, cit, Vol. IL. p. 682, 


fl Grimm’s Teutonte Mythology, Vol, II. p. 632, | 
* BR Conway’ s Demonology and Devil Lore, Vol. I. p. 105, These doings of priests belong tothem in their character 
of wizards, that is, of people endowed with a spirit specially powerful both for good and for evil, 
8 Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 108, . _ %& Lane Poole’s Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p- a7. 
8 MS, note, 26th August 1885. 
88 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, Vol. IIL. p, 23. The sense seems to be — God's wind is stopped by 


the devil’s wind, The men dance till excited. The spirit of the hostile wind enters one of them, drinks the blood, is 
sontent and lets God’s wind blow, 
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(1) Satkuvaris. — The Satkuavaris are the ghosts of seven sisters, or at least of seven 
maidens, who died unmarried. They are supposed to cause skin-discases like méid ov small- 
pox, gdvar or measles, and kdnjé or chicken-pox, and they are always accompanied by a male 
companion called gévalé or cowherd, probably the ghost of an unmarried cow-boy. These 
eight spirits live in the air, and: in the evening and. at noon haunt caves, valleys, ponds, rivers. 
and gardens. In the evening or at noon, when. they make their rounds, a rattling or 
rumbling is heard in the ai from the wheels of theiv chariot. At sucha time if any woman 
comes in their way, ov draws their attention by pointing a finger at them, or by staring at 
them in theair, they come down, take hold of her, enter her body, and make her their abode. 
They will then trouble her in various-ways- by causing melancholy or low spirits, paleness or 
discolouration of the body, and. loss of appetite; until a dhagat oy medium: finds the secret and 
appeases them with an annual tribute of cocoanuts or fowls,-or both. One of the most usual 
forms of injury done by the Seven Maidens is to make the offending woman barren. That the 
Seven Maidens ave one of the causes of women’s barrenness is a belief that is shared by many 
native physicians along with the Kunbls and Marithds of the Konkin, The head or queen of 
the Seven Sisters is Sitaldévi,5” the cold goddess, who is supposed both to cause and to eure 
small-pox. Adt Kélvé, inthe Thind district, a large image of Sttalddévi is famous for its power 
of curing small-pox, barrenness, and other spirit-diseases. Every year on the foll-mvon o! 
Vaisdkh (April-May) a big festival is held in honour of Sitalidévi at Kélvé, when hundreds: 
come to fulfil vows or to pay their respects to the’ goddess. The persons who make vows to 
Sitaladévi are: generally women,.and they often make very strange vows, In some cases the 
woman who has made the vow comes with sandals or shoes on her head and stands in front of 
the temple ; in’ other cases a boy or girl suffering from small-pox is made to lie across the 
threshold of the temple and the people are allowed to pass over the body. Again, the mother 
causes her hands and feet to be fastened with iron chains, and then moves round the temple of 
Sitaladévi, or shie makes the boy or girl, who has been cured, move round the temple. 





(2) Vija:or Lightning®’ is the spirit of the infant sister cf the god Krishna, who was 
killed by Kansa, king of Mathura. The spirit of lightning is so much afraid of the leaves of 
the apta®® and shami® trees, that when Konkin Kunbis and Kolls go out in the rainy season, 
they generally take aptaw leaves with them. 


(3) Epidemic Spirits®? include the spirit or goddess of cholera, locally called 
Jarimari, Mahamari, or Wakh&, In the Koliba and Ratnagiri districts, and to some extent in 
Thani, cholera is annually worshipped. When cholera appears in a Konkiin village, the people 
explain her arrival-by some defect in their annual offerings to the goddess. To propitiate her 
the, villagers assemble and call a bhayat or medium, in whose body the goddess of cholera: 
appears. They ask the mediam what steps‘should be taken to please Jarimirl. The medium 
tells them to make the goddess offerings: of fruit, rice and goats, and to escort her with music 


BT At Nasik, at about twenty feet from. the temple of Ganpati, is a-small broken image of Sitalfdévi.. When a 
child has small-pox its mother pours water over this image for fourteen days, and on the fifteenth brings the chiid 
to the temple, woighs it agaiust molasses or sweetmeats and distributés them’ among the people, The image was 
broken about ninety years ago by one RAmbhat Gharpuré. His only son was sick with small-pos, and though he 
did all in his power to please the goddess, kis son died, Enraged. with his loss Rambhit went to the goddess 
and broke off her hands and feet. Though maimed, the people still trust this Sttalfdévi, and during small-pox 

‘epidemics so much water is poured over her that it flows in‘a stream down the stone steps to the river (Bombay 
Gazetteer; Vol. XVIL). 
8 The Romans believed lightning to be a'spirit, They buried what was struck by lightning and surrounded the 
“Spot with a wall (Gibbon’s Decline and Fail; Vol. I. .p. 412). 
69 Bauhinia tomentosa, 6 Mimosa suma. . ae 
 8t The worship of the apia‘and shamt trees has probably its origin in the belief in the electric influence of their 
leaves, oe 
6? Compare the common belief in Europe in abrial devils who, if displeased, sent plagues, and if pleased did, 
good (Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, pp. 120, 121). 
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to the nearest village. For this purpose they fila large flat bamboo basket with cooked rice, 
Over the rice they scatter red powder (gxlél), and on the powder set lemons and pins. They 
bring a goat, pué garlands of flowers round its neck, daub its head with red powder, and taking 
‘+ to the shrine of the goddess cut its throat and Jet the blood fall upon her. They then take 
she head and lay it in the bamboo basket. The medium or some cther man holds the basket in 
his hands and goes to the nearest village followed by the villagers with music. On reaching 
the village boundary the party hand the basket to the paézl or other member of the next village 
and return home. The receiver of the basket assembles his villagers and buries the head of the 
goat on the village boundary. The people sacrifice a goat, and carry its head in the basket te 
the boundary of village number three. At the border the head is buried by the people of village 
number three, aud a fresh goat is sacrificed. This is repeated till the basket is.carried through 
some ten villages, when it is believed the epidemic disappears. 


eee 


In the Dekhan, especially at Nasik, a few days after the outbreak of an epidemic of cholera 
the rich and well-to-do engage Brahmans to recite the Saptaéalt, or Seven Hundred texts, whose 
sound scares evil spirits, Braéhmans are also engaged to recite the mantras, or hymns of the nine 
planets. Tbe Sun’s mantra is repeated 7,000 times, the Moon’s 11,000 times, Mars’ 10,000 
times, Mercury's 4,000 times, Jupiter's 19,000 times, Venus’ 16,000 times, Saturn’s 23,000 
times, Rahu’s 18,000 times, and Ketu’s 17,000 times. To complete the readings requires 
ten to twelve days, the aggregate is called Satachandi, the hundred repetitions of the 
Seven Hundred texts of the goddess Chandi. For these ceremonies the services of 
1.000 Brahmans are required. When the necessary number of Brahmans is completed, 
they begiu to perform the sacrifice in honcur of Kali. A hole is dug according to 
divections laid down in the sdsivas, and sacred fire is kindled in it. For the sacrifice are 
required elarified butter, cooked rice, sesamum seeds, husked rice, as well as samtdhds, or 
pieces of palas,® pipal,§4 vad,© shami,86 umbar,®’ aghdda, rui,®® darbha sacred grass, and durva 
bent grass. The Brahmans at the time of throwing offerings into the fire repeat sacred verses 
ina musical tone. After this, offerings of sweetmeats and of cooked rice are made to the 
goddess Kali. The offering of cooked rice is called deli, and for this a very large quantity 
of rice is cooked. A bullock-cart is brought, and the cooked rice or dali is placed in it, Five 
long flambeaux are fixed in the cooked rice, one at each corner of the cart and the fifth in the 
middle; kunku red powder, and duka scented powder, are scattered over therice. A plantain 
stem is tied at each corner, and a sheep is fastened to one of the plantain stems, Smoking 
udbattis, ov incense sticks, are also fixed in therice. The cart is drawn by four bullocks, In front 
of the cart walk musicians playing on pipes and drums, and behind men, women and children, 
cheering and making a noise, escort the cart to a fixed spot, generally on the village or town 
boundary. In front of the cart, close behind the musicians, walks a woman of the Mang caste, 
who has been bathed in hot water and dressed ina green robe and blue bodice; her forehead 
is daubed with red powder, and ber lap is filled with a cocoanut, a comb, a kunku-box, five 
betelnuts, five plantains, five pieces of turmeric root, and rice. Her face is veiled by the loose 
end of her robe. As she walks, her castemen wave lemons round her face, cut them into pleces, 
nnd throw the pieces away. At the appointed spot on the village border, generally where four 
roads meet, the cart is unloaded. The drivers and some others remain on this spot during the 
rest of that day and of the following night, and on the negt day they go home after bathing 
ainativer. When they reach their houses they wash their hands and feet. At Nasik the 
var of KAlf is driven to s place about two miles from the shrine of Bhadrakili, Mhars or 


‘Mangs carry off the cartful of rice aud the sheep for their own nse. In some temple a great 


dinner of 100 to 1,000 Brahman guests completes the ceremony, the angry spirit or spirits of 
| the. Mother are housed and by housing are appeased, and the scourge is still, | 
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Plague. — Hindus and Musalmans seem agreed that the Plague epidemic in Bombay in 
1896-97 was the work of hostile air-spirits. They appeared toa Musalmén woman, whose eyes 
had been cleansed by a recent pilgrimage to Mecca, as four tall gaunt female forms with bloody 
fangs, and fleshless sinewy limbs sheeted in white. To scare or to trap these and other disease- 
spirits the Musalmdns hung in their streets kite-like papers covered with holy words. The 
“Pindas seemed to have nospecial service for the Plague Mother as they have for the Small- 
por and the Cholera mothers. They thomght, or-some of them thought, the destruction was 
due to the auger of offended Siva and other gnardians, They prayed their guardians to 
yelent and withdraw the messengers of punishment, The general belief was that the plague 
was sent by the guardian Siva because of an insnlt to one of his lige or homes, This [tag had 
een in 2 shrine im the Déngri, or east quarter of the city,on and sold by a Vaishnava to 4& 
Musalmin. The Vaishnava declined to dake care of the lig and the Musalman let it he 
Qishonowred in the street, Siva’s wife, Chandi, sent dreams to two Brahmans, telling them 
that the plague had.come because of this dishonour to the lig, and ordering them to have the 
lity caved for and set in some shrine. A meeting was called and the Ifiy was laid in a 
palanquin aud carried to the shrine of Agya Vétal, at the top of the Siri Road up Malabar Hall. 
Speeches were made and prayers offered, promising a temple if the plagne ceased. Unluckily 
a rascal ascetic, Bhiivy& Bawa, who has-since been hanged for murdering a woman, hoping to 
secure a large reward for replacing it, stole the lity. The violence of the plague redoubled.7° 





Inthe Konkan, the continuance for several years of seme peculiar sickness, of drought, or 
cf failure of crops is, like the prevalence of cholera, attributed to the agency of epideric 
spirits, A few years ago in Dugid, a village near Bhindwi in the Thina District, after several 
year's of sickness and poor crops, the villagers concluded that the sickness and failure of crops 
were Que to epidemie spirits, To expel, or to propitiate, these spirits, the villagers collected 
about Rs. 100, and, after consulting a Brihman astrologer, fixed a day for the ceremony. With 
the Rs. 100 ten sheep, fifty fowls, one hundred cocoanuts, and a supply of betel-nuts, sugar, 
elarified butter, frankincense, ved powder, turmeric and flowers were bought. The day before 
the beginning of the ceremony all the people of the village, taking their clothes, vessels, cattle 
and.other moyeables, left their houses, and, coming out of the village, encamped at the gate or 
houndary where a foray or trinmphal arch had been erected and adorned with garlands of 
flowel's and mango leaves. Cocoanuts were hang from the arch, and the mango leaves were 
eovered with red powder and turmeric. The villagers bathed, put on new clothes, and formed 
a procession. he véskar or village watchman walked in front, followed by the patil or village 
headman, the madAavt or village erier, and the principal men of the village. At the téran or 
‘triumphal arch the procession stopped. A hole was dug and in the hole the village watchman 
laid the head of a sheep, a cocoanut, betel-nuts and leaves, and flowers. he téran or arch was 
thon worshipped by each of the villagers. The village watchman passed through the arch, and 
was followed by the villagers with mnsic, cheering, and clapping of hands. The whole party 
then went to the village temple, bowed to the village god, and returned to their homes. The 
blood of the sen sheep and fifiy fowls was offered to the village gods, and the fiesh was 
distributed among the villagers. The ceremony ended with a dinner to Brahmans. 


To the early unclad and unhoused man wind must have caused many diseases, 
Vara the Marathi and vdyu the Gujarithi word for wind means rheumatism. In Middle Age and 
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© With these plague rites and beliefs may be compared the story of the reburn by tthe ane eae 
spreading Ark of the Jews (I. Kings, Chap. vi. v. 9). Before returning the Ark the priests of aes eee es 
in the Ark golden likenesses of a rat and of a bubo, the two leading characteristis = bie iby ‘ which the Ar : 
had seemed to be the centre, and therefore the two forms specially well known to wt sas 08 so ne spirits sent 
‘by, Juveh the Hebrew war-god to punish the Philistines. The pleasure of having golden shapes of oe ele Hones 
to live in, as well as the placing of them as guardians among the other guardians of J udea wonld an . tier 
plague influences to settle in the Ark and with the Ark to pass from Philistia into J ado, The rest t catia ishe 
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fodern Europe, air-spirits continued to be held unfriendly to man. Que phase of Christianity 
inclined to transfer responsibility for drought, cold, floods and storm to the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, who was little, if at all, different from the devil. The sound of Christened 
Cherch bells drove away the storm-spirit.74 The Red Indians think of the Great Spirit as 
the wind, always invisible, but taking part in the festivals which men make in his honour, 
It is the great spirit that blows like a blast through all present at a tribe meeting, filling each 
with the wind of sympathy and enthusiasm.” That the storm and the whirlwind are spirits, 
or the abodes of spirits, is an almost universal belief. The Dyaks of Borneo think the wind 
is a spirit.73 The Bushmen say:— “The wind was once a person, he became a bird.’7 
Reginald Scott’? suggests that the air is believed to be the chief resort of spirits, because 
when spirits are seen they leave no trace. Had they been of water moistness would remain: 
had they been of fire something would have burned: had they been of.earth, some trace would 
be left. The Jews believed that the souls of the evil dead. wandered. between the earth and 
the moon,7é 


(To be continued.y 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE. 
TELUGUS. 


Br G. R. Supramiag Pantutt 
(Continued from p. 224.) 
XXXIX. 


In days long gone by there lived’on the banks 
of the Krishna, a crane on a silk-cotton tree. 
Once upon a time it beckoned'a swan passing by 
aud said:—“ Your body resembles minein colour, 
but your beak and legs are red. I have not come 
across a bird of your kind till now. Who axe you? 
What is your errand P ” 

Whereupon the swan gave the following: 
answer :—‘* I am a swan, Tam an-inhabitant of 
Branmé’s Manasasaras. I am coming thence.” 

The crane then. asked what things were pro- 
eurable there and what formed the chief article 
of its food. To which the swan replied:—“ As 


these: things are made: by angelic hands, it is 
beyond my comprehension to deseribe the 
grandeur of the place ; but you may. hear some of 
the important things procurable. Tu and around 


that region are found golden earth, ambrosia, gold 


lotuses, heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes, and 
tlie tree of paradise. Livery object: thereof isa 
wonder.” 

When the swan informed tile crane that it 
partook of the buds of such lotuses, the latter 
impatiently asked the former if any oysters were 
procurable there. On receiving a reply in the 
negative, the latter burst into w fit of laughter and 
saik:—“ Why prattle of the excellences of a place 
void’ of oysters’ It is a pity you do not know 
the excellences: of oysters,” ‘Thus the crane put’ 
the swan to shame. 


Movral:—People will talk big about the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly of 
the best things if they do not like them. 





NOTES AND QUERIES: 


HOLY STONES, 
' Iv has been stated that naturally perforated 
stones (possibly artificially enlarged) exist in parts 
of India, —~ the neighbourhood of Bombay and 
Gujarat have heen cited as localities, — and that 
people who have passed through them are supposed 


to have become new-born — 4. ¢.,.t0-receive a new 


a a a ee 


birth of thesoul.. Can any one state enactly where 
such stones are to be found, and whether they are 
still in common use im such a sense, a8, for in- 
stance, when the Maharija of Travancore, a Nair 
by birth, is made a Brahman by passing through 
a golden cow P 


Cosmoronitan imP. M and Q. 1883. 


SE ae en eet erent i in taunts 


7 Gentleman’s Magozine Library, “ Popular Superstition,” p. 107, . 
_™ Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non- Civilisés, Vol. I. p. 218, 


Straits Journal, December 1878, p. 127, 
| % Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, p, 434, 


4 " ; % 


%@ Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 55 
16 Napier’s Folklore, p. 11, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMIESE. 
BY R. C, TEMPLE, 
(Coutinued from p, 245,) 


TICKAL, 


1554.— 8 s, uv, Macao [Kyaik-pakhaing near Pegu, not the place in China], — “ The 
baar of Macao contains 120 bicas, each bica 100 tieals.”” — A, Nuves, p, 39, 

1554. — Fis. v. Viss. — “The baar of Pegua contains 120 bicas: each hiea weighs 40 
ounces ; the biga contaims 100 ticals ; the tical weighs 3 oitavas.’ — A. Nunes, p. 38. 

15h5, — Ys. vu. — “ Auuertendosi che vna bize di peso ¢ per once Venctiane, e ogni bize e 
tecali cento, e vn gito val teccali 25, e vn abocco val teccali 123.” — @. Balti, £. 168, 

1636. — “ The coinage of the country [Siam] is of very pure silver. The tieal is worth 
80 sols, the mace 7§ sols, and the foang 3 sols 9 deniers, Chey usually reckon by eatties of 
silver; each caity being worth 20 tacls or 144 livres ; for the tael is worth somethin y more than 
7 franes.’? — Schouten, Oost-Lwlisehe Vayugte, p. 34, 

1633, —**The money of this country (Siam) is very good, by reason the King only hes 
power to stump and so preveuts variation of the value; there are of it three sorts: Ticals, 
Mases and loangs . . . . Four Ticals make a Vayl.” — Manlelslé, Lravels, EB. 2. 
Vol. IT, p. 130. 

1678. — ‘‘Hee raised it to 2 Lecalls vpon notice that yf? price was advanced in China.” — 
Anderson, Siain, p. 423. 

1688. — ¥.s. v. — Theo proportion of the (Siamese) money to ours is, that their Tical, 
which weighs no more than half-a-crown, is yet worth three shillings and three half-pence.” — 
La foubive, ET, ). 72, 

1688. — “ The Tical isa silver coin and‘is worth four mayons . . » « All these 
names are nob Siamese, but common amongst the Europeans which are ab Siam . . . 
Tical and mayon are words the Origin of which I am ignorant of, and which the 
Siameses do call baat and seling.’ — La Loubire, B. T., p. 10-4, 

1727, — ¥.s.v.— "Peon Weight, 1 Viece is 39 on. Troy, or 1 Viece is 100 teculs ; 
140 viece isa Bahaar, The Bahaar is 3 Peenl China.’— A. Haiilion, Vol. I, p. 81% 

¢, 1759, — Yis.v. — “A dozen or 20 fowls may be bought for a Tical (little more than Sa 
Crown).” — Dalrymple, Or, Repert, Vol. I. p. 121. 

1775. — Yie.x —“ Pegn weight: 100 moo = 1 Tual; 100 tual = 1 vis = 3 Ibs. 0 oz. 
5dr. avi.; 150 vis = 1 candy. Siam: 80 tuals = 1 catty; 50 catties = 1 Pecul [tual is 
obviously a misprint for tical].” — Stevens, New and Complete Guide to B, I. Praie. 

1782, — “The principal money of this country issilver . . . . the smallest denomi- 
nation is the Tyeal,”’ — Hunter, Pegu, p. 85. 

1783, — Y. s. v, — “The merchandise is sold for teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing about one rupee and a quarter.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mergnt, p. vil. 

1783, — “ Lorsqu’on fait un marchd (% Rangon) on traite par Ticalet par Bize . . soi 
L’or se peso aussi eb vant 25 4 28 Ticals d’ argent sclon la raveté. Le toutse livre au poids. 
Il n'y a de monnoye proprement dite que les Piastres que P on pese aussi, La Tical vant 43 
a50s,de France. La Bize vaut 100 Ticals. La Piastre vant 2 Ticals 4 ce qui fait environ 
51.128. de France,’?— Flowest in Touny Pao, Vol, II. p. 41. : 


a yj 


te 








D this connection refers to Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, where the quotation in the text will be found. In 
addition to the words given ante, p. 245, n. 40, Ihave come across “ candil or cradil:? candiL= candy ; era (: ) 
ihdrt== khddt == khindd, Collection of Dutch Poyages, 1708, Appx. to First Voyage, 1805-7, p. 247. Fa : 
De Morga, 1609, Hak. foc. Ed, p. 271, nipal tree occurs for nipa, 20 doubt through Port, sipar., Fee os e, 
Hotson-Jobson, 8. v. : | | ' 
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1796, — “After dinner he offered me 100 ticals, which he informed me he received from 
the looto (Hlatdaw) by his Majesty's orders: and, that T was to have 100 every ten days,” — 
Cov, Burmhan Empire, p. 116, 

1800, — ‘The first commission of theft does not incur the penalty of death, unless the 
amount stolen be above 800 kiat, or tackal, about £100.” — Symes, Ava, p. 306. 


1800, — “What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, 1s the most general piece of silver 
in circulation; it weighs ten penny-weights ten grains and three-fourths ; its subdivisions are , 
the tubbee, two of which make one moo; two moo one math; four math one tackal, and 
one hundyed tackal compose one viss.” — Symes, Ava, p. 326. 


1800, — “A silver box weighing ninety tackall, A tackall weighs a little more than 
half an ounce.” — Symes, dea, p. £93, 


1800, — “"Tackall, a piece of silver of about 2s. 6 d, value.” — Symes, Ava, p. 502, 


1801, — “In money at the above price 28 tecals 50 avas, or seven tecals twelve avas*® 
each man per month.” — Cow in As, Res. Vol. VI. p. 134. 


¢ 1817, — The tical, alluded in the following statement, contains ten in one hundred alloy 

[i.e ywetnl silver]. Besides these, a sum of two ticals is paid to a person called the Aong- 
deng, and another of half of a tical to a person called the Athao-bo (as judicial fees) : officers 
whose duty it is to purchase and administer the ‘pickled tea ” necessary to the ceremony of 
closing the transaction.” — Craufurd, dva, p. 410, quoting Alves, Report on Basscin. 


c. 1805, — “ Sometimes’ a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 ticali 
of lead, sometimes to a thousand and even more.” — Sangermaino, p. 107. 


1821, — “The shop-tax is levied on the following rude and summary principle. A dealer 
in cloth pays four tickals a year [and so on}.” — Craufurd, Siam, p. 379. 


1826, — “The division of the Tical are, — 2Tabbe = 1 Tammoo: 2 Tammoo = I Mat: 
4 Mat = 1 Tical: 100 Tical == 1 Tabisa or Viss: 100 Tabisa = 1 Peiya or Ava Pical or 
250 Penang Catties,” — Wilson, Documents, xi,44 | 


1827, — “They (Burmese Envoys) then offered to pay on the spot a money instalment of 
four lacs of tickals. Tickal, rather more than a rupee.’ — Snodgrass, Burmese War, p. 267, 


1828, — “The nominal currency of the Empire is the tical, which, when of flowered 
silver, is equivalent to 1 rupee, 5 annas, 4 pie, Sicca; and assuming the rupee at 2s,, equals 
2s. 8 Jy d.” — Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 280. 

o. 1883, — “ Vis, tikal and moo are the general terms used in the transaction of (Burmese) 
commerce andaccounts . . . . 100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas .» . « . _— 
Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 180. 

c. 1835, — “The price of the common or mixed amber is 24 ticals a vis, or Rs, 4 per one 
and a half seer.” — Hannay in Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah, p, 103, 

1835. — “ The price now, including the pots, is about a tical for 25 vis, or about 2% 
sterling for ten pounds.” — Malcom, Travels, Vol, UH. p. 199, 

1836, — “ Ken-lay isthe military post dividing the proper Burman from the Shan (Myelat) 


territory, where a duty ofa quarter of a tickal is levied on each bullock.” — Richardson’ s 
Journal in Parl. Papers, East India, 10th August 1869, p. 144, | 


1836. — ‘ Thalted on the bank of a smallstreamin thick jungle, near the village called 
_ Ban-sa-to; it hasonly been inhabited three years by these people, who are Shans of Mok-mai, 











en. 


+8 Ava Liake to mean ywé8 or rat. It is a curious way of reckoning for Burma, but then Cox is always curious, 
‘+ The us¢ of the numeral ia (one) as an integral portion of the words for weights is instructive, 
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from. which they were driven by the heavy taxation of the Burman Government; 40, 50 and 
even 60 tickals of coarse silver being often demanded from one house during theyear. Whilst 
here, under Pha-pho, the whole village, which consists of cight or ten houses, by making 
a small present of five or six tickals value, are free from all demands, and even this small 
present seems voluntary.” — Richardson's Jowrral in op. ett. p. 112. 





1836, — “ He complained bitterly against the Myo-woon, whohad struck lim for presuming 
to intercede for his men against a demand for two Tickals (sic) per man, which the Alceeoon 
bad that day ordered to be assessed, This is the third demand that has been upon sliei andl 
considering the excessive price of provisions, four and five Ticals (sic) per basket, it does seem, 
even for Burmah, somewhat unjust.” Baysield in Hill Tracts between Assam andl Burmah, 


p. 208 f. 


° Z * . P ‘ : ; 
1837. — “The rupee is current here (Zimmé) as well as the Siamese tical (the round coin), 
but the money most in circulation is coarse silver of about 80 per cent. alloy, I believe, melted 
intoa circular form . ne one hundred ticals are given for 45 Madras rupees, but 
these are only equal to 75 Burmese ticals.’ — MeLeod’s Journal in Parl, Pupers, Last 
Tadia, lth August 1869, p. 37. 


1845, — “The weight of a kyat or Tickal is 272-75 grains troy exactly.” — Latter, Buritese 
Grammar, p. 170, quoting Col. Low. 


1843. — * The examination of the coin offered for inspection, [a takal or tickal on 23rd 
March 1848] may not be without some little interesé to the members of the Numismatic 
Society.” — Dickenson, Silver Coinage of Siam, J. Nun. Soe, p. 47. 


1850.—<*The Siamese Government,” says Dr. Morton, “have several hundred men 
permanently occupied, cach of whom, it is said, is expected to deliver one tickal (about one 
rupee and a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum.” — Mason, Nat. Productions of 
Burmah, p. 37. | 


1852. — “ Kyap, a kyat or tickal, a weight equal to four mats.” — Judson, Bur. Dict, s, 


1855. — Y. 5s. 0. viss. — “The king last year purchased 880,000 viss of lead, at five ticals 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tickals.” — Yule, Ava, p. 256. 


1853. — “Tikal is no more Burmese than viss, but its origin is more obscure. The true 
Burmese name is kyat. Tikalis applied by foreigners also to the Siamese bat, a coin nearly 
equal in value to a kyat of silver, Perhaps it may be a corruption ot the word Taka, which is 
applied in different parts of lndia to different coins : in some places to a pice, in some toa 
rupee. Major Phayre, moreover, believes Tikal to be a conception of Takyat, one kyat,” — 
Yule, Ava, p. 144. 


1855, — “ The money that circulates in Siam consists principally of ticals or bats of the 
value of 2s, 6d. sterling... . There is a double tical, — a half tical ... . a quarter 
tical.’ — Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 267. 


1864. — ‘My informants, in reference to weight of the articles and weight of silver paid 
for them, used the Burman unit of a tickal. A tickal is about 1-28th of a pound, A tickal of 
silver is worth two shillings and sixpence. A viss is 100 tickals, or exatly 3°652 lbs.’ — Clement 
Williams, Burmah to Western China, p. 83, 

1868, — “I then proceeded with the expedition, and when I finally returned to Bhamo 
I found that my wife had been imprisoned for two days and had to pay 10 ticals of silver.” — 
Sladen, Bhamo Route, in Parl. Papers, 17th April 1871, p. 148. 
| 1874. — “In weight one hundred kyats (sie) make a Pietha (vis) which equals 365 lbs, 
avoirdupois, Four Mats make one Kyap (sic) ..-. This weight is always called a Tickal by 
foreigners : a corruption probably of Ta-kyap, one kyap.” — Browne, Thayetmyo, p- 60. 
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1874. — ¥o 5, v. Pucka,— “ Wow mach did my father pay _ her? He paid tener ten 
takds. I may state here that the word rupeyd, or as li is commonly written rupee or rapi, 
is unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, at least to the Bengali Linda peasants, the word they 
invariably nse is tala.’ — Govinda Samanta, Vol, I. p, 2u9. 

1874. — “T'ki (spelt dakév), 2 weight a little Jess than half an ounce, The hundredth 
part of a viss,” — Laswell, Peynan Lanyuaze, p. 76. 

877, — “Tickal, akyat,” — Judson, Huylish-Dur, Dict., 8, 0. 


1879, — “The Tical is a Chinese weight of about 44 ounces and the viss an Indian of 
about 34 lbs.” — Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, p. 872, [This information is, of course, wrong.) 

1879, — The basis of the Burniese weights is the Tiekal (kyat) which equals 252 eraing 
troy, or exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°.” — Cooke, British 
Bunnag Manual, p. 736, 


1888, — “Tikal or Takel from Arakan.” — Calatognue of Calcutta Mint Cabinet, p, 65, 

1884, — “IWach of the six Laos States is called npon to pay tribute to Siam, — eurions 
representation of trees in gold and silver, about eight feeb high, exch with four branches, from 
which again four twigs with a single leaf at the end of each depend. The gold trees are valued 
at 1,080 ticals (1351.) each, and the silver ounces 120 ticals (15/.) each.’ — Lock, Temples ani 
Llephants, p. 100, 


1886, —“Tieal, This (tikal) isa word which has lone been used by foreign traders to 
Burma, for the qnasi-standard weight of (ancoined) current silver, The origin of the word 
tikal is doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that possibly it is a couception of the Burmese 
words ta-kyat .... on the other hand perhaps it is more probable that the word may have 
represented the India taka,” — Yule, Hobson-Jubson, s.u. Tieal. 

1886. — “Tucka. Hindi, taka; Bengali taka This the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for arupee. But in other a of Indian it (or at least tak&) is used differently; as 
for agevegatcs of 4, or of 2 pice, e. y., pdiich taka paisd, five tak of pice, generally in N.-W, 
P, = 20 pice, and for Skr. fakke, a stamped coin.” — Yule, [fobson-Jobsun, s, 0% 

1886, — “Note that while the gyat, tikal, tolah and rupce are called the same in weight, 
the pettha, or viss, is 142 tolahs in weigh’ and merchandise is not weighed to the same 
standards as silver money.” — Gordon, Companion to Landbuok of Colloguial Burmese, p. 105, 

1g90,— “The Mat Game... . we will suppose that there ave bnt four playing, 
and that each places a tical on a different number.’ — Holt-Iallett, Thousand Miles. ow an 
Hlephant, p. 230, 

1892, — “ Tickal, jap mi.” — Symington, Kachin Vocabulary, s. v, 


1893, — “Kyat, a kyat or tical, a weight equal to four mats; before ‘enna numerals 
akyat .... (2) kyat béngs diigiz, current (rupees) coin of the realm... . kyat-chén 
~... weight by tical, weight estimated in ticals.” — Stevenson, Bur. Dict., p. 217 £. 


1895, — “ La livre siamoise que les Khmérs appellent balance est une monnaie de compte 
valant 80 ticaux .... Onen donne 10 pour un tical,” — Aymonier, Voyage dans le Luos, 
Vol, I. pp. 19, 22, 

SITEE. 


This word means literally “a chief in war,’“8 but has been used to denote an officer of 
varying functions and standing by the Burmese. The great variation of form which it has 
assumed in the works of ioiien writers is due to attempts to pronounce the final difficult open 
é of the word and the initial altel s. The presence of a superfluous final | in some forms 


will be remarked, and also the pronunciation of 2 as 4, reversing the evidence under Yongdd, 
where 6. has become sometimes 2 or é. 


a 
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#0 1 may remark that paitch taki patel—=1 Rupee anda quarter ==1 tickal. gos with this the statement in 


Hunter, Peyu, p, 85 :— one tyeal of 25 per cent. silver is esteemed equal in value to the Bengal Sicea Rupee. 
40 § how es the baagension under “1898,” infra, 
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1782, Che man to whom she [a ship] had formerly belonged, laid claim to her, and on 
application to one of the Magistrates ([ believe the Casskaw) procured an order to stop from 
working .... the third officer is the Chaekaw, of whose peculiar department, if he has 
any distinct from his seat in Council, I know nothing.” — Hunter, Pegu, pp, 47, 58 
QQ is 4 * ‘ b] ‘ 


6 " ‘ < : 2 7 
1783, — “Il enyoya un bateau avect un Chikail poar aller de sa part reclamer les 
nanfragés.” — dlouest in Toung Pao, Vol. Lp, 206, 
2 COM. 1 : 
c, 1795. — “To all Commanders of Garrisons aud Governors of seaports, in like Virtue as 


to the May woon of Henzawuddy, (Pegu) .... Commander of the Troops, whose title is 
Chekey.” —~ Symes, va, p. +94, 


‘ 4 1 4 a . a 

1796, — “A Chekoy also came on boar d much about the same time, in a common hoat: he 

+s in the war department, and is superior to the other two.” — Coz, Burmhan Bunpire, p. 3. 
a ig - noe pee : . . save 

c, 1805, This (Court) is composed of a Governor — a Ziecha, or military com- 
mander.” — Sangermano, p. 64, 

c, 1824. — “ Ie was standing, he said, near his Tsekkai, an officer of rank, when a huge 
ball of iron came singing ‘ tsek, tsels,’ which he distinctly heard in its flight, when, true to its 
mission, it burst upon the very man it was calling out for, the unfortunate Tsekkai.” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burmah, p, 220. 

1825, — “A letter from .... Talien (Talaing) chieftains, dated about the 20th of 
December 1824, addressed to the following men... . Chakay (Major) Oupan, chief 
of Lamaing.”’? — Wilson, Documents, p. 142, 

1833, — “ He questioned me as to what I wanted here and wished to know why I had not 
brought letters to the Tsetkay, etc.” — Richardson's Journal, in Parl. Papers, Hast India, loth 
August 1869, p. 120. 

1836. — “The Myowoon had deputed the Mogoung Tsikal, a relative of his own, to await 
my arrival here and to furnish me with anything I might require.” — Bayjield in Hill Tracts 
betwean Avsum and Burmah, p. 140, 

1436, — ‘* The present Government of Mogoung consists of a Myowoon, or Governor; & 
tsekké, or military commander ; eight Shan amats, or inferior officers, writers, ete.” — Bayfield 
in op. cit, p. 183. 

1836. — “ The amats have compelled the Sekke to deliver over to their custody the whole 
of the serpentine mine revenue at present collected.’ — Bayfield in op. cit. p. 238. 

1837, — “ Received a letter from Dr. Richardson at Moné, dated 6th of March, It was 
brought by some of the Tseitke’s people.” — Mc :ou’s Journal in Parl, Papers, Hast India, 
10th Aug. 1869, p. 86. 

1852, -- “ Tsitkai, a Lieutenant-General,” — Judson’s Bur, Dict., &. v. 


1853, —-‘' Two of the chief officers belonging to Kyoak.ghee, with two Tseekays or 
assistants to Moangbwa, ex-Governor of Martaban, were brought in.” — Luurie, Peyu, p. 409. 
| 1853. — ‘Let this Royal proclamation be distributed among all the hereditary chieftains 

of Palaces and Umbrellas, the Tsaubwas.... Tgitkés (J udges).”’ — Yule, Ava, p. 366, 

1854, — “Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, .... 
governors of provinces, Tsitkes or lieutenants, and heads of diviyions or circles, etc.” -— Yule, 
Ava, p. 307. | 

1864, —- * Received a visit from the Tssetkai and officials.” —- Watson, Salween Hep dition, 
in Select Foreign Department R cords, G. of L., No. aliv. of 1865, p. 6. | 

1864, -— “The town of Yé-mé-then or rather Yé-mé-zin, as the Tsikee of the district writes 
i.” — Fedden, Salween Hepedition, in op. cit, p. dl. 
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1867, —*The Menhla Tseetkay has wide jurisdiction over the whole valley of the 
Irrawaddy below Mandalay.” — Fytche in Parl, Papers, British Burna, 8th June 1869, p. 89, 


1867, — “The Tseetkay, or Governor of the district, came down some miles with several 
pulling boats to meet us.” — Fytche in op. ett. p. 41. 


1868.— “The Tseetkay .... official of Bhamo, sent me... . with letters,” — Sladen, 
Bhamo Route, Parl. Papers, Bast India, 17th April 1871, p. 148. 


1868, — ‘‘Psitkay, Burmese official (under a Governor).”? — Sladen, Bhamo Route, Purl, 
Papers, Last India, 17th April 1871, p. 144. 


1871, — “The Tseekay of the place, avery stout man, came on board,” — Tulboys Wheeler, 
Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 99. 


1876, —“ A tsakai can only move diagonally one move ata time, backward or forward 
(in Burmese Chess).” — Séretéell, Ficus Hlastica, p. 57. [In the illustration to p. 58 the word 
is spelt Sakay. | 


1879, — “The police report that Moung Salmeh [? Salweh], the Sitheh [misprint for 
Sitkeh] of Minhla, has been ordered to collect 700 boatmen and arms there with muskets.” — 
Parl, Papers, Burmah (1886), (c. 4,614], p. 66. 


1882, — “The pieces are as follows (in Burmese chess) :—- Min = one king ; Si’ke = one 
Lieutenant-General .... Si’ke can move diagonally in advance or retrograde one square at a 
time,” — Scott, the Burman, p. 72 £. 


1885.— “If they have to settle timber accounts to have leave to come up to Mandalay 
with the Thitkyeitkyee Tseekai .... The Thitkyeitkyee Sit-kai has therefore been sent to 
call you all to give evidence in this case according to your knowledge and without fear’’— 


Parl, Papers, Burmah, (1886), (c. 4,614} p. 188 £, 


1885, — “In order to attain this object they hired Nga Moungyee, the previous Tsit-kai 
of Thit Saikeyee [Thitkyeitkyee of the last qnotation] as their advocate .... Thitkyeitkyee 
Tseekai, Ko Moung Gyee told again.” — Parl, Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c. 4,614], 
pp. 185, 195. 


1286, — ‘The accused Maung Gyi and Maung Lat were respectively Myook of Taungnyo 
and Sitke of Thitcheikgyi [yet another form! ] in the Ningyan district.” — Purl. Pupers, 
Burmah, No. 1, (1887), p. 160. 


1889. — “ (Letter) to Moby’ Sitké directing him to proceed to Newedaung and superintend 
the working of the silver mines... . From Sitka of Kale-Teinnyin-Yazagyo reporting the 
suppression of the disturbances at Mogaung.... From Mont Sitkegyi praying that the 
authority exercised by him as Military Superintendent of Mont be not divided... . From 
Theinni Sawbwa stating that he is administering his State in consultation with Sitke Nemyo- 
minhlayannaing appointed by His Majesty.” — Taw Sein Ko, Hlutdaw Records, pp. 4, 9, 6. 


1893, — “ Sitka, a lieutenant-general ,... a sitk8 is now a judicial officer of the sub- 
ordinate judicial service. In the Burmese timesa sitké in Upper Burma ranked next to a 
wun. There were two sitkés ata wun’s head-quarters.” — Stevenson, Bur, Dict. p. 367." 


Yongdo.48 


The wide divergence in the form which this word has assamed in the works of various 
writers is due, firstly to its being composed of two separate parts, Yong, a court or office, and 





a CD 
#7 There seem to be two separate radicals sid in Burmese : the one meaning “ war, battle’ : the other meaning 
“to examine judicially.” Hence probably the double, civil and military, seuses in which the word sitké is used. See 
‘Stevenson's remarks under sithyo, ete., on p. 349. : | 
‘8 The Government recognized spelling is Yondiw. In this Journal I have adopted 6 to represent Gu. 
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the honorific sutfix t0; secondly to the word Yong being in the vernacular spelt runs. It will 
be perceived that the, to most languages, difficult final open vowel 6, as in awful, has been 
pronounced and written ai and that this ai (= é) has also had a final snperflnous 7 added to it. 

1698,— Y.s. v. Ovidore in Supplt. — “(At Syriam) Ovidores (persons appointed to take 
notice of all passages in the Runday [office of administration] and advise them to Ava) .... 
Three Ovidores that always attend the Runday, and are sent to the King, upon errands, as 
occasion obliges.” — Ficetwood’s Diary in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. Vol I. pp. 385, 369, 

1739, — ‘* There are no Fees, but what the Town contributes for the Maintenance of that 
Court, which in their Language is called the Rounday, and those contributions are very 
small,” — A. Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vol. IL. p. 49. 

1781, — “ Vha cid nonostante nella Citta reale un Senato, che in lor linguaggio Rondai si 
chiama, nel quale si diffiniscono le controversie, che avvengono tra 1 privati.” — Griffini, Per- 
coto, p. 80. 

1783, — “Le lendemain nous fumes au Rondail pour certifier nos déclarations ; par respect 
pour ce lieu i] faut se dechausser. Personne n’est exempt de cette humiliation.” — Flowest in 
Tioung Fao, Vol. I. p. 190, 

1783, — “ Le Conseil fut assemblé au Rondail, les Brames (devins), y furent appelés pour 
atre consultdés.” — Flouest in TYoung Pao, Vol. Lp. 194, 

1795. — “He met several masters of merchant ships, who informed him that they had 
yeceived an order from the Rhoom, or public court, in which the coancil of Government 
assembled.” — Symes, Ava, p. 146, 

c, 1805. — “The Luttd in the capital, and the Ion or Rondai of the provincial cities, then 
exact, from the heads of the different places under their jurisdiction, not only the number ot 
men ordered by the Emperor, but also a certain quantity more.” — Sangermano, p. 77. 

1817. — “An old Burmese woman, in the service of an European gentleman, was cited 
before the Rung-d’hau, or court of justice at Rangoon.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p, 407. 

c. 1824. —<** They will be of no use to you,’ urged the considerate guardsmen; “ they 
ave going to carry you to the Letma-Yoon Toung’ — the Death Prison!” — Gouger, Prisoner 
in Burma, p. 148, 

c, 1824, — “ There was another Court of Justice in the city called the Yoong-dau, presided 
over by the Myowoon, or Governor of the town, answering to our police-courts,” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burma, p. 67. 

1826. — “ Kaulen Mengyi came forward and avowed that he was not present, but that he 
had gone as far as the Rung-d’hau, or Town-hall, to give the necessary instructions upon the 
occasion.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 287. 

1826, — “Bandula replied — ‘In eight days 1 willtake my dinner in the Rungday, or 
public hall, of Rangoon and afterwards return thanks at the Shwedagong Pagoda.’ ” — Craw- 
furd, Ava, Appa., p. 99. 

1828. — “ Abont eleven o’clock we had a summons to proceed to the Raundaw.” — Wilson, 
Documents, p. 217, 

1827, — ‘An elephant was appropriated to each of the English gentlemen, and the 
procession moved on until arriving at the Ringdau, or hall of justice, which is to the east side 
of the Palace,’ — Wilson, Documents, xxxvil. 

1827, — “Only two wooden houses existed much superior to the rest, and these were oe 
Palace of the Maywoon and the Rondaye, or Hall of J ustice.” — Zrant, Two years in Ava, p. oe, 

18 il, — “Hall of Justice, Yon-daw.” — Lane, Hng.-Bur. Dict., s. v. Court. | 

1845. — “The Burmese cannot pronounce * but as ¥. Thus Roong, Roon, sae ae and 
‘Yoong, Yoon and Yoom, ‘a hall of justice’ are found interchangeably written, — Latter, 
— Bur, Grammar, p. 178, : | 
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1851. — ‘* Yong, a court house, place where justice is administered, seldom used singly.” 
-—— Judson, Bur, Diet., s. v. 


1855, — “No investigation shall take place, or decision be given, in civil suits at the inner 
or upper or Royal Conrts (Royal Criminal Court) or at the Yoom-dau; all such cases should 
be made over to the Tara-Yoom (or CivilCourt) . . . . All criminal cases shall he inquired 
into and decided at the Kastern Hall of Justice (Yoom-dau).” — Yule, Ava, p. 364. 


1855. =< “ Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, the 
Hlwotdan (Supreme Court), Yoom-dau (Inferior Court), Vsaubwas,. . . 2’? — Yule, Ava, 
p. 807, 


1870. — “ The authorities in our immediate vicinity are the Yoons of Zimmay.” — Coryton, 
Letier, To China through Mouliein, Appa. v. 


1882. — “ Civil appeal cases sent from the Yohndaw or Criminal Court, where the Myo- 
woons (city-burdens), usually two in number, sit daily: from the Tayah-Yohn, the Civil 
Court.” — Scott, the Burman, p. 248 f, 


1893, — “ Yong3, n., a conrt-house, place where justice is administered: v. to collect, 
assemble, gather together, [see] su; seldom used singly.” — Stevenson, Bur. Dict. p. 986. 


9, 
Barter and Non-metallic Currency, 


To euter on a disquisition on the steps made by mankind from barter to non-metallic 
currency, and thence on to metallic currency and coinage would be necessarily to take up a 
subject as wide as the world, and it is not my intention in these pages to go further than to 
discuss it only so far as it concerns the Burmese and their neighbours, A good and short state- 
ment of the whole question is to be found in Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency, p. 10 ff, 


A good many references have perforce been already made to barter in its various forms, 
and it will be sufficient here to point ont how far and in what shape it exists in Burma now, 
or has existed, so far as the materials at my command permit me, In doing this an opportu- 


nity will present itself of shewing to what exteut the customs of the Burmese illustrate 
the general subject. 


Professor Terrien de la Couperie in the introduction to his Catalogue of Chinese Coins, 

p. xx. f., gives an elaborate table of the ‘ shapes of currency from barter to money,” in which he 

enumerates 31 different descriptions of currency,' beginning with gems aud winding up. 
with “the recent octagonal money of Belgium.’ He divides his 81 kinds of currency 

into three chief heads — natural, commercial, industrial; but he leaves out of account the 

preliminary step of barter of general produce, which has always existed and does still exist 

among the more primitive racesofmankind. Of this tirst step we have an exceedingly quaint and 

withal typical description in its earliest forms in Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the Ambassa- 

dors to Muscovy, Turtary, Persia, ete., p. 73, of Davies’ Translation (1652). After telling us 

(p. 69), that “ the Author, who hath made one digression, to speak of the Samojedes, though not 

falling under the Subject of his Travels, thinks he may make another, to say somewhat of 
Groénland,” goes on to state: ~— ‘There ig no money in the Countrey, being so happy as not 

to know the value of Gold and Silver, Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Sword 

or Hatchet before a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown piece, and a pair of Cisers, or a 
Knife, before a Jacobus. Their trucking is thus; they put all they have to sell together, and 
having picked ont among the Commodities that are brought to them, what they like kest, they 

put them also together, and suffer those they deal with to add or diminish till such time as 


they are content with the bargain,’’ 





= 


~ At the beginning of the Sixth Century Tchwang, King of Tsu 


* disappeared, not without grumbling that she had not been pat 
_ Again at p. 374, he talks of the Kachins 
ngapé (fish condiment)” 
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Vor my present purpose 1 cannot follow de la Couperie in his classification, and it will be 
more convenient to consider the many points that will present themselves in the following 
order i-- , ? 

; I, — Barter generally. 

II. — Natnral produce :— 
(1) Mice. 
(2) Salt. 
(3) Cotton. 
(4) Mulberries. 
(5) Cocoanuts. 
(6) Livestock. 

III, —- Manufactured Articles :— 
(1) Tea-bricks. 
(2) Skins. 
(3) Cloth. 
(4) Drums. 
(5) Glass jars. 
(6) Pottery. 

: (7) Ingot iron and articles of iron. 

(8) Gold and silver trees. 

TY. — Conventional Currency :— 
(1) Cownes. 
(2) Paper, 

I, 


Barter gonexally. -— Now, although de la Couperie says nothing as to general barter in 
China in his Chinese Cotns, as above shown, he has, a4 p. 13 ¢. of his Old Nuierals and the Swanpan 
, and in the present connection instructive, outline account of 
the history of barter in China. “ Barter, in China, as every where else, preceded coinage. 
Gold, silver, copper, silk-cloth, tortoise-shell, precious stones, grains and shells of some kind, 
were used for that purpose, according to certain regulations afterwards introduced for the 
measnres and equivalents of weight. Various sorts of small implements or tools in bronze, more 
convenient to pass from hand to hand, were soon preferred to the other materials, Tradition 
attributes the casting of that kind of objects in ancient times only for the sake of the people 
impoverished by droughts or otherwise. Small spades, adzes and Knives, improper for the 
work for which their shape was intended, and later on, flat ings, were multiplied and entered 
into currency. \pustworthy statements are, however, scanty. Strict regulations’ for the 
barter were issued after the egtablishment of the Tehen Dynasty (Hleventh Century B, C,).* 
(one of the States of the Chinese 
Confederation), attempted, without success, to make all this differently sized bullion exchange- 
able, indiscriminately, regardless of 1ts weight. Ji was the first attempt in China of a fiduciary 


money.” | | | 

In Burma proper, habits of general barter have been noticed by many travellers. A 
typical instance is to be foundamong the Kachins in Anderson's Mandalay to Momren p. 419 :— 
“The tsawbwa-guluw (chiet’s wife) of Woonkoh duly arrived with her gift of fowls, eggs and 


sheroo (Kachin beer), and received broadcloth and other presents, with which she speedily 
d in money for her fowls.” 


«“goming down to barter their goods for sali and 


(Abacus) iv Chins, an interesting 


49 One can hardly help taking these very early dates quantum valeant, 
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This was in 1875, and in the following year, Strettell (Ficus Hlastica, p. 126 f.), journeying 
among the Pwons, found that they took slaked lime to Bhamo, which they bartered for cloth 
or oe of food. “The late Mr. Graham, agent of the firm of Sutherland and Mackenzie, 
joined me here. He was hurrying up the river ina lowng (canoe) to establish a bartering 
system of trade with the people, which he seemed to think would prove a most remuneratiye 
business, He had with him a good supply of Manchester piece-goods, twist, thread, ete., which 
he intended advancing — as he went along — on promise of ivory, amber, ete., ete,” Strettell 
(p. 165) found also that while the Burman of the plains paid tribute to the King in Rupees 
(ecil., tickals), the Kachins of the hills paid in slaves, amber and ivory, At p. 187, he tells us 
he met a party of Kachins (Singhphos) from the amber mines with their yearly tribute :— 
‘four pairs of elephant tusks, a pair of amber idols, five spears, and two golden cocks _ 
(pheasants).” 


Turning to a wild people at the other extremity of Barma, we find the following state- 
ment in Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, p. 1x., quoting from the Government Gazette, 
March 2, 1826, about the Selungs, there called “Chalones and Pase” : -~ “They scarcely 
know the value of money, and are, therefore, losers in the bartering trade with the Chinese and 
others who visit them. Perhaps they think themselves the greater gainers, since they give 
products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are, thereby, enabled to maintain 
a degree of wild independence.’°° Of this unequal commerce Dr. Andergon in his Selungs of 
the Mergui Archipelago, pp. 28, 27, etc. gives a graphic account. “These poor creatures gather 
“black coral,” eagle-wood and so on, which they exchange for a little cloth, paddy, tobacco, 
and perhaps ‘the smell of opium’ now and then, valued at not a fifth of what they give in 
exchange,’ 


Among the wild tribes of the Chin Hills and the difficult country between the Burmese 
and Assamese low-land tracts barter is of course therule, and innumerable instances could be 
culled from the big bluebook on the Lushai Expeditions of 1872, but for the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to quote the following statements from other sources, Ina momoir on the 
Kastern Frontier of Sylhet by Lient. T. Fisher, to be found in Wilson’s Documents, 1827, at 
p. xsxv., we find that the ‘Pytoo Kookies, who settled near the South-Hast Frontier of Sylhet, 
export yearly a quantity of strong cotton cloth called fase, which is manofactured by their 
women. This they exchange for raw cotton, tobacco, copper and iron.” In the Government 
Papers entitled Hill Tracts batween Assam and Burinah, p. 103, we find Capt. Hannay in 1836 
noting that in return for amber “the Chinese sometimes pay in silver, but they also bring 
with them warm jackets, carpets, straw-hats, copper pots and opium, which they give in 
exchange. They also barter their merchandise for ivory and gold dust, but only in small 
quantities .... Tunderstand that within the last few years several of them have gone to 
Assam with gold dust, ivory and a little silver, for which they receive in return muskets, cloth, 
spirits and opium.” The people, however, who thus dealt in general barter were “ Singfos,” 
2.é., Kachins. But in regarding these “middle monntaineers,’’ as the Bormese call them, 
Dr. Brown in his Statistical Account of Mantpur, p. 89, oddly remarks in 1873, “besides coin, 
bartering articles in the bazar is’ quite common.” And lastly Woodthorpe in his Account 
of the Lushai Expedition in 1871-2, tells us, p. 182, “we were frequently visited hy large 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and Tingridum, bringing in fowls, yams, and egos for barter, 


eee 
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50 This is no doubt the proper view to take of the matter, What so many writers seem to forget is, that the 
Ravage orsemi-savage may not take tho same view of a bargain as they do, and that a bargain that seems to be all 
on the side of the civilised man may in the eyes of the savage bo all on the side of the savage. A good many adverse. 
_ eriticisms as to the dealings of civilised traders with savages are based on this misconception, | <A. * 
| ot Tn the opinion of the civilised traders, be it remembered, | 
8 House of Commons, Hist Intia, Cachur, Papers Relative to the Looshat Raids, 28 May, 1872, 


65 On this same page we have an account of these people’s method of killing a “tyger”: 


| | 1g, 8 a spelling probably — 
worth following up. _ oe a 
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“ticles most i 2 : ” cs ‘ ; 
tne =e i ees coveted in exchange being cloth and salt.’54 This last quotation brings 

us close to conventional barter, a stage beyond a general exchange of articles as convenience 


prompts, and so leaving the matter here as regards the Western frontier of Burma, let ug 
return to the Eastern, 





In Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shdus we find, p. 51, that the villagers of Zimmé paid taxes 
in cloth, chillies and safflower: taxes being a pretty sure indication of barter values. At p. 60 
we are told that the small tribe of the Kakuis ‘are said to pay no taxes, but make presents of 
mats, cloths aud other articles to the Chiefs and supply them with rice when they travel, 
as wellas carry their baggage.’ In the Appendix to Vol. IL. of Asross Chryse there is 
an interesting translation of a Chinese MS. account of the Kwei-Chan Miao-tzu dated about 
1730, It is practically an account of various Shin tribes, and throughont it are allusions te 
barter values in various forms, which the following will sutciently indicate. A tribe, therein 
called the Kau-erh Lung-Kia (p. 369), “after the spring-time stick a small tree in a field, 
which they call the ‘ Demon-stick.’5> There isa gathering avound this stick aud a dance, and 
thon engagements are made and they go away. Ifa young woman afterwards wishes to break 
off her engagement she has to redeem herself hy giving an ox anda horse. After this she has 
to use a go-between.” Again, at p. 374, we are told that the Cha-si Kellao « always 
have their revenge onan enemy. Ifthey are not strong enough they engaze some one to 
assist them by the bribe of an ox or some wine.” Although to continue the quotation is a 
little beyond our present point, itis so quaint that I cannot forbear : — “Those who have 
strength will first eat some meat and drink some wine, and then they do not mind if they are 
killed in the revengeful act. Those in the district of Tsing-ping are better: they have 
entered into an agreement with the Chinese!” 


That in Siam two hundred years ago everything could be procured by barter we have 
interesting evidence from a complaint, noticed by Anderson, in Baglish Intercourse with Siam, 
_ p. 170, from the Hast India Company’s Inspectors that copper and tin could not be bartered 
for in Ayuthia in 1681 because of a royal monopoly in those articles. At p. 421 ff, of his excel- 
lent book Dr. Anderson gives as much ashe could read of a ‘Report on the Trade of Siam” 
writteu in 1678 and attributed to the factor, George White; and from this we have a confirma- 
tion of the general nature of the barter system then prevalent in Aynuthia. At p. 425, this 
valuable document states: — “The ships from Suratt and Cormandell, bring cargoes of 


i @ t re 
sey’: sorts of Callicoes propp for y: vse of y: Countrey aud Exportacon to Jepan, China and 


Manillah, o they barter for Tyun, Copp., Tutinague, and Porcellaine.” In 1822 Crawturd 
found the Siamese poll tax paid “in some parts of the country by a commutation in certain of 
the rude produce peculiar to each province, as sapan-wood, wood of aloes, saltpetre, ivory 
aud peltry.’?56 
Going further Hast we find that acute observer, De Morga, stating (Hak. Soc. Ed. pp, 302, 
824) that, among the Philipine Islanders in the later 16th Century, “ their usual way of trade 
was by barber of one thing for another, in provisions, cloths, cattle, fowls, lands, houses, crops 
in the ground and slaves; also fisheries, palms, nipa trees and woods, a and again that tribute 
was paid “in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrappers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and 
the rest of what they possessed or gathered.” 
Tuastly to shew that precisely the same ideas and customs flourish to the present day among 
Asiatic peoples, when circumstances and civilization permit, I quote a Russian account of 
Turkestan as is now is:— From this cursory examination of the natural productions of the 








——: 








- 5 The fines inflicted by the Expedition were, as usual, in terms of the local currency oF exchange i é.g., Tice, 
metnus (cattle), pigs, goats, and fowls (pp. 238, 299); andin the Purl, Papers on the subject passim. | 
55 A “sowing custom,’ worth reading by the Folk-lore Society, and also as a primitive form of swayanvara, 
. 88 Hinbassy to Siam avd Cochin-China, p. 875, M, Aymonier, Voyage dans te Luos, Vol. I. p. 820, found taxes 


a ‘s being paid in lac in 1882-3, . 
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inbabitants expert to Russia and Bokhara, cotbun, silks, fruits, 


Khivan oasis we find that the 2 
hides, fish, weol and woollen manufactures, carpets and rugs. With the nomads they barter 
cot dress for eattle, and wool; with Bokhara they exchange 


wheat, rice, barley and article 
from Russia they receive manufactured articles, iron 


rovses for green tea and tobacco 3 
57 


their | 
ware and sagar.” 
Tustances and quotations might be gathered to an indefiite extent from the observations 
of travellers and residents in the Bast, and [ have merely cudeavoured to shew in the above 
eases that the inhabitants of Burma have acted, or still act, in the matter of general barter 
after the manner of their neighbours, and that where barter of general produce obtains 
without the medium of a recognised currency the suale of givilization is very low. 
tant observatious yet made on the effect of a general system 
of exchange by barter on the administration of a country is to be found in Soppitt’s Account 
af jhe Kachari Tribes, p. 19, which L will here quote in full, awing to the very valuable hght it 
shrows on the subject under discussion. My. Soppitt says > — ‘¢ Among a people with no 
coinage of thelr own and situated for a number of years In a part of tlhe country (North 
sug of communication with civilized people, 


Cachar) far removed from centres of trade amd met 
sary to acecpt fines and revenues, wud in kind, 


A small store of money was kept at the Court, 
lar seule for fines wud revenue was, 
ated animals kept by the people, 


Perhaps one of the most impor 


money was naturally scarce, aud it was neces 
as equivalent to the payment in actual coin, 
bub little was corrent among the ordinary villagers. A regu 
therefore, drawn up, shewing the value of the various domestic 
with price of liquor, etc. The following was the scale : — 


Abig pig... se see tees a Rs. 1 0 0 

A cock and two small hens... os in py ae 

4 big heas and 4 small... ten hey.. gS 

Pigeons (euch) ... wee tees ia, ge SOL 

Dueks (each) ms roe es si ye 8 

Liquor (per lao)... said mae ee we oy)6« «OCU 

A big couch shell se an _ beg: fy... 20e 202 a 

A bull mithen (os frontalis) .. 3 ae yy 20 0 0 to Rs. 15 
A cow mithen .,. sae Sea we ae ys 620 UD CUO Cs, 15 
A big buffalo... ~ et ei a yy «610 0 Oto >p 16 
A he-goat San ae. i ee a OE 

A she-goat aot at ies Aes ie. de 2h: 78 

Adog ... a sia wee oe an we 20: eo Oe 


- In the following pages Mr. Soppitt gives some extremely interesting instances of prices it 
terms of the above articles, and further shews the extent to which similar valuations were, and 
ave still, carried on, by quoting instances to prove that a‘ year’s labour has risen im scale value 
from Rs. 15 to Rs, 60.” : | 
Also in Mrs, Wylie’s Gospel an Burma, at p. 332 f., there is a very interesting quotation 
from a letter of Dr. Mason, dated 1358, showing how public affairs are managed by a people 
put partially introduced to a fixed currency. The letter gives au account of the commencement 
of the now flourishing Karen schools in Toungoo, and it describes how the necessary buildings 
came to be erected by public subseription. The form that the subscriptions took is thus 
described, ‘Hor These the Karens contributed ;— 
970 Rupees in cash, 
1 Elephant, 
8 Goats, . 
Se 4 Pigs, 
raphy of Turkestan, translated from the Russian by Staff-Liout, Peach in J, U. 8. I. of India, Vol. Kill. 
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170 Fowls, 
200 Hegs, 
65 Mats, 
15 Baskets, 
12 Large chopping knives, 
150 Long ratans, 
10 Large bundles of bark rope, 
1,580 Large bamboos, 
9,000 Small bamboos, 
1 Boat.” 


Malcom, the American Missionary traveller, tells us that in Lower Burma about the time 
of the War of 1824, the Native Government constantly levied fines on the value of the human 
body, and p. 961 of his Travels, Vol. IL, he gives the scale of yaluation :— 


ae sek .. « tickals 


‘¢A new-born male child ... 


A new-born female child ... See sis ee: aes 

A boy @e8 eee a@e¢o een een eee 10 95 

A girl eee aee eae oes eee eee (i 93 
gt a 

A young man oe cue eb se wee BOs 
/ » 6) 

A youns woman ten aan eee ese ee Sh) 59 


Of rich persons twice these prices are exacted ; and of principal officers still larger sums, 
rapidly increasing in proportion to rank.” 

To the above I can add a little evidence of my own from the Nicobar Islands. In 1856, 
Thad occasion to purchase a piece of land, measuring about 84 acres, from the Chief of Mis 
in Car Nicobar, on behalf of the Government of India, for a meteorological station and 
Government agency. For this piece of land I paid the Chief on the 21st March, 1896—— 

12 Suits of black cloth, 
1 Piece of red cloth, 


6 Bags of rice, 
20 Packets of China tobacco, 
12 Bottles of Commissariat rum.*8 


(Tu be continued. ) 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY HE. H. MAN, C.LE, 
(Continued from p. 222.) 
No, 2. 
7 Bark Cloth. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Nicobarese to weave cloth. This may be explained 
by the fact that, in consequence of the equable nature of their climate, their absolute require- 
ments in this respect are, to say the least, limited; and their needs have for generations past 
been supplied by traders from the neighbouring continents, who here barter calico and colored 
handkerchiefs, as well as other articles, for cargoes of cocoanuts. 


Moreover, while in the southern portion of the Nicobar Islands it has been customary from 
‘yemote times, both among the coast and inland communities, to manufacture bark-cloth for 
purposes of clothing,?4 it has been the practice among the women of Chowra, Teressa and 
Bompoka — where foreign trade has heretofore been slack — to wear thick fringe-like skirts 
of split cocoanut-leaves, called hinong (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47). | 
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6 Extremely valued by these people as a medicine and doled out by the Chief in small doses. Rum, to be good 
“ medicine,’ must be Commissariat rum, Andaman and Nicobar Gazette, Supplt., 1896, p. 29. ; 
2 Fontana’s remark that in his day (1778 } the women wore ‘6a bit of cloth made with the threads of the bark 
of the cocoanut-tree’’ possibly refers to this material, as it somewhat resembles the ochre or fibrous sheath. which 
envelopes the upper portion of cocoanut-tree stems. It may be, however, that the hinong 1s the garment to which he 


~~ alludes, Asiatic Researches, Vol. III., Article VII. 
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The use of bark-cloth for clothing is now-a-days almost entirely confined to women —. 
and to those only of the Southern group — when in mourning, this being the result of the 
greater facility now afforded the inhabitants of Great Nicobar and the adjacent islands for 
precuring calico direct from trading-vessels, a larger number of which now visit the islands in 
consequence both of the extension of the cocoanut plantations and of the immunity from the 
risks experienced in former years from disputes or misunderstandings with the natives. 


This bark-cloth, which goes by the name of ok-ho, is of a somewhat similar character 
to that manutactured by the inland tribes of the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, but, being 
of a darker shade, more nearly resembles coarse, newly-tanned leather, It is sufficiently flexible 
and durable to be used for purposes of clothing, sleeping-mats, pillow-covers and the like for a 
considerable time (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 184). 


It is only occasionally that the men engage in the work of preparing this material, in 
the manufacture of which women, therefore, usually excel. The tree which provides the neces- 
sary substance is believed to be the Iicus brevicuspis. The size of the pieces of bark taken from 
the tree depends of course on the requirements of the manufacturers. 


A large strip, say, 7 to 8 feet long by about 3 to 4 feet wide, is apparently generally pre- 
ferred. This is carefully removed by means of a dd and, while still fresh, green and pliant, 
the onter skin is with little difficulty stripped off with the edge of the same implement withont 
injury to the inner bark, which is then ready forthe next process. This consists in beating 
the inner bark ona large flat stone with the edge of a small paddle-shaped mallet, first 
diagonally in one direction, and then transversely, the work being subsequently repeated on the 
other side of the bark, the object of course being to thoroughly disintegrate the pulpy substance 
adhering to the fibres, and thereby to render the material flexible and suitable for the purposes 
above-mentioned. When a large picce of bark is being prepared, this part of the process proves 
tedious and fatiguing, as may be judged from the fact that a small piece about 18 inches square, 
which I saw dealt with, was still insufficiently beaten after some 20 minutes of hard work, 


When the bark is sufficiently dressed, the now pliant material is conveyed to a pool of 
fresh water, where it is left to soak for about half-an-hour, after which time it is removed and 
again spread upon a large smooth stone by the operator, who proceeds to express all moisture by 
means of a suitable cylindrical stone, When this is accomplished to her (or his) satisfaction the 
material is hung up to dry in the sun, and is ready for use in afew hours, 

No attempt is made to ornament the substance thus produced. Specimens are sometimes 
sought as curiosities or as barter by the natives of the Central Group, who also occasionally 
use this material for sleeping-maits, pillows and fighting-hats; but they do not — and, from all 
accounts, never did — as has been incorrectly asserted, apply it for purposes of clothing.2 


The Nicobarese have no knowledge of the art of knitting, and no plaited fringes or other 
articles of personal clothing or ornament are manufactured by them of cord or fibre of any 
description, 

| “ No. 3. 
Cannibalism. 

Almost incredible as it may appear to those at all acquainted with these Islanders, 
there is reason to believe, both from their own statements and those of the Swedish traveller 
Keoping (1647), that at least a small section of their community was addicted to cannibalism - 
so recently as in the 17th, if not the 18th, Century A. D. 

According to Fontana?§ (1778), Keoping wrote as follows regarding his visit to the 
Nicobars :— ‘* Having sent a boat on shore with five men, who did not return at night as- 
| expected, the day following a larger boat was sent, well manned, in quest of their companions, 





| 25 Specimens of bark-cloth have been supplied to the following Museums among others : — British Museum, 
South Kenaington Museum, Kew Herbarium, University Museums at Oxford and Cambridge, Maidstone Museum, 
tlie Ethnological Museums at Florence, Paris, Leipsig, and Leyden, the Imperial & Royal Museum of the Court at 


Vienna, and the Tidian Museum at Calentta. 
#6 Assatic Researches, Vol, LIL, Article VIL. 
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who, it was supposed, had been devoured by the savages, their bones having been found strewed 
on the shore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.” 


The statements made to me many years ago by the natives of Nancowry Harbour, as 
noted down at the time, are to the effect that, on a portion of the site of the former Indian 
Government Settlement near the south-eastern extremity of Camorta Island and in the vicinity 
of the small British grave-yard, there stood a village called Chayiha, the remains of which 
were seen by those living about ninety years ago. The inhabitants of this village, although of 
the same race as their neighbours, were alone anthropophagi, preying upon such individuals 
of the other villages as they succeeded in surprising, and presumably also upon such strangers 
as ventured near their portion of the Harbour. It having at length been decided that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this evil, a menlaana (i, e, a shaman) of Oal-ta-meak 
village (Malacca) one day collected a quantity of wasps (¢@o) in a leaf-wrapper which he took, 
with some fish, to Chayiha, where he found alad, who told him that all the villagers were 
absent, working in their gardens. The menliana thereupon instructed the lad to give them 
the fish on their return and, when all the party were assembled, to divide amongst them the 
contents of the parcel, The result of course was that the wasps, on being released, attacked 
everybody present, one only of whom — a youth, who had the sense to cover bis head with a 
cooking-pot — escaped by swimming across the Harbour to Itde village. It is added that none 
of those stung by the wasps recovered from their injuries, This alleged incident, at any rate, 
is credited with having been the means of ridding the people of their objectionable neighbours, 
The lad who escaped is described as having prolonged his life only by a few days, as he excited 
the suspicions of a woman, in whose hut he had taken refuge, by licking her back, after wiping 
off, at her request, the perspiration which streamed from her while engaged in preparing 
Pandanus paste. On this strange conduct being reported to the woman’s husband he resolved 
to put a stop to it, and he accordingly procured a poisonons fish, known by the name of ¢dtch, 
which was cooked and introduced into the boy’s food, causing his death. Another version has 
it that two lads escaped from the wasps to Itde where, in consequence of their manifesting a 
predilection for human flesh, they were beaten to death. 

In connection with the foregoing, the following passage from the letters of the Moravian 
missionary, J. G. Haensel, who resided between 1779-87 principally at Nancowry and close to 
the village of Oal-ta-meak, would seem to possess some significance :— ‘They insisted that 
they were good by nature, and never did anything wrong, as we well knew. When we replied, 
that we knew that they had but lately murdered some people, and afterwards abused the dead 
bodies, each thrusting his spear into them, mutilating them in the most wanton maunery, and 
at last cutting them to pieces, and asked them whether this was a proof of their natural 
goodness, their answer was — ‘That you do not understand; those were people not fit to live, 
they were yomoy, cannibals!’ ” 

In view of these statements itis curious that, so far as I know, no hint of the existence 
of cannibalism at the Nicobars should be found in the accounts of other writers, and that, 
supposing the practice to have been continued even no later than a time within the memory 
of some living during Haensel’s stay, no reference is made to it in his published writings. 


No. 4. 

Swimming. | wide of 
As compared with the Andamanese and the majority of other maritime races within the 
tropics, the Nicobarese are by no means distinguished for skill either in the art of swimming 
orof diving, They are, therefore, far from meriting the extravagant praise which, ea all 
apparent seriousness and good faith, has been bestowed upon their achievements iu this 
‘respect by an accomplished writer, who paid a short visit to the various islands of the gronp 

about 25 years ago. ie | | 
The passage referred to occurs in Stray Feathers and makes mention of a well-known cha- 
racter ~~ still the head-man of one of the principal villages in Nancowry Harbour — whom the 


~~ 
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writer describes as seen by him “stark naked and looking the veriest savage imaginable, 
darting head-foremost from his canoe, and catching the fish with his hands, as only these 
islanders can, According to their ideas any fool can plunge into the water and seize a single 
passing fish, but what does require skillis to plunge and come up with two large fish, the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand firmly fixed in the eye-sockets of a different fish. This, 
the Nicobarese hold to be something like fishing, and im still water you can hardly keepa 


Nicobarese in the canoe if he chances to spy two good-sized fishes passing below in such relative 
positions as to render this feat practicable.” 


Tt may safely be asserted that it has never entered the imagination of a Nicobarese even 


to meditate, much less attempt, the performance of such a feat as that described with such 
nrarsentblance, 


From the fact that, with the exception of the Shom-Pen, tribe, the villages of the Nicd- 
barese are situated either on the coast or in close proximity thereto, their children as might 
naturally be supposed, frequently disport themselves in the shallow water in front of their 


hunts, thereby gradually acquiring a certain degree of confidence and learning to swim and dive 
without actual instruction from their seniors, 


_In the absence, however, of any necessity or other incentive to attain excellence in the 
art, there exists in this easy-going, indolent race little or no spirit of emulation, such as might 
prompt them at least to strive to acquire a reputation for skill. No swimming races, or games 
in which swimming enters, are practised amongst them. From their statements it seems that 
they are chiefly deterred from frequent swimming and diving by their dread of sharks which 
have, though on rare occasions, been known to attack and wound some unfortunate of their 
acquaintance. 


As a result it is found that but few among them will venture to swim further than about 
a quarter of a mile, and then only owing to some emergency or for some coveted prize; and, if 
any greater distance were attempted, the man would be deemed foolhardy, who omitted to 
provide himself with a small buoyant log — such as a billet of Sterculia alata2? — wherewith 
to assist him in keeping himself afloat. They never attempt to remain under watera long time, 
and the idea of competing with others in doing this would scarcely suggest itself to any of them, 


Though swimming on the breast, on the side, and on the back are methods known and prac- 
tised by some, the most common mode of progression is the hand-over-hand stroke. The only 
known occasion on which a member of the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shom-Peh) was seen 


to swim — and that for a few yards only — he shewed himself to be a complete novice in the art 
by intitating the action of a dog in the water. 


Even among the coastmen there are some who neglect to acquire the art or, having acquir- 
ed it in their youth, rarely (if ever) practise it in later years. As may be supposed, wmong the 
women the accomplishment is possessed in a still less degree, due presamably to the fact that 
in their case the need of its exercise is rarely experienced. 


When a Nicobarese has occasion to dive to a depth of ten feet or less, he jumps into the 
water feet foremost, but on the comparatively rare occasions that some among them dive to 
such a depth as three or four fathoms — as when desivous of securing a T'ridacna which they 
have espied, or of recovering a dé or other valued object, which has fallen overboard — they 

take a header. On no occasions do they take weights in order to assist them in descending 


raore rapidly and easily. | 
| No. 5. 
Astronomy, | 
In writing about the Nicobarese, Fontana® (cir. 1778) expressed his belief that “the idea 
of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they reckon by moons only, of which 
they number fourteen, seven to each monsoon.” This statement, however, requires some 
modification. 3 Wate 


2? Of this wood the outriggers of their caaces are constructed, 
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1, Divisions of the Year. 
The greater divisions of time are reckoned by monsoons (shom-en-yith, or shom-en-yith), 
As each monsoon lasts six months, more or less, two successive shon-en-yaihs represent approxi- 
mately oue solar year. Roughly speaking, the South-West monsoon (sho-hony) continue 
from May to Qetober inclusive, and the North-East monsoon (ful) from November to April. 
In order, therefore, to denote a period equivalent to our solar year the Nicobarese describe 
it either as da (two) shom-en-yith or as héuny (one) fil Adang sho-hOny, 


| The monsoons are subdivided into lunar months (hd) and, as the change of monsoon 
may take place during the course of the “moon” in April-May and of that in October- 
November, fourteen terms ave in use for the purpose of indicating the possible nomber of 
lunations,#? or fractions thereof, which can oecur in the two monsoons. The terms are 2s 
follow, the first five in each monsoon invarially eceurring in the order given:— 
S.-W, Monsoon (Sho-hong), N.-E, Monsoon (Ful). 
Shah wee ekeee s cesseseeoeee (about April-May) KAKM-tOkiuescssereeeee (about Oct-Nov.) 
Hammad seesseseecsscaneee (Cy May-June) — TO-th. aacsscesecsesevene (5, Nov.-Dee.) 
CHAMN) aicrsnasrssndeavanitees UC gy - Pumetuly)? ~Dlmak: spuciciisdains C.4~ Daexdan,) 
Wanel-poal......0 wees se ( 5, Saly-Aug.) Mitosh .ccscccssccses (,, JansFeb.) 
Mana(k)-nga-poah wu... (5, AugSept.)  Mokhéak wc. (4, FPeb.-March) 
Lanenh and, or, | Danih-kapi and, or, 
j steteeees ( Sept.-Oct.) Kabi-chui(s , ‘= 


If, at the termination of the Mani(k)-nga-poah Moon, the weather prove stormy the new 
moon is Galled Lanebh, bat if the weather be mild and indicative of an early change of monsoon 
it is called Liih-meluh. Similarly, at the corresponding period in the N.-E. monsoon, the sixth 
Moon is called Danih-kapi, if there appears to be no likelihood of an early change in the 
divection of the wind, and Kaba-chui(j) in the contrary case. 


farch-Apr., 
Lith-ineluh ‘ March-Apr.) 


When the change of monsoon occurs, the name of the “ moon” then running is changed ic 
that of the first * moon” of the new monsoon; hence it generally happens that Shéh and Kaki- 
tik continue only for a fraction of a “moon,’’ wiz, for the unexpired period of the “moon” 
during which the change in the direction of the wind occurred. By this means the error 
which arises from adopting the lunar year of thirteen complete lunar months is 
avoided. ‘I'he chief point for the stranger to bear in mind is that the reckoning is by half- 
years, and not years, so that in referring to a period of ¢@ shomr-en-yahs O% solar years 
(approximately) would be meant, 

In like manner at Car Nicobar they have the following fourteen terms to denote the 
possible number of lunations or fractions thereof in the course of the two monsoons :— 

S.-W. Monsoon (Mes-sunga), W.-E. Monsoon (Komfiata). 
Tlie ....c.-cssescesseeseeseesee (ADOut April-May) TA-s@la crccserercecreeres (about Uct.-Nov.) 
*Ponyai-Tiong-makek ,....( 4, May-June)? Teng-tik-ken-chiita... ( Nov.-Dec.) 
Ra-nang@ainecs cssaeeee (9 June-July) #Ki-vou-ngarit sess ( os Dec.-Jan.) 
*Tenlén-long-kunita we... (9s Jaly-Ang.) *Indka-ta-wile acces (95 Jan.-Heb.) 
* Kenriti (d)-ngaran-kamdp.( ,, Aug.-Sept.) Kenchiit-tang-kong... ( 4, Feb.-March) 


of my te : ‘ ’ t-etiranea & ; 
*Cha-nah-he and, or, \ 4, Sept.-Octs) Keneuue uit ee vee or, } (,, March-Apl.) 
% Ki-nai (t)-el-ta-dka Li-nén-nga-e “KUL ta-lawa 


29 A period cqual to a lunation is styled kama-henwe (from kik 
period from the full-moon in Shéh to the full-moon in Channi would 


two lunar months. | | 
80 At this island (Car Nicobar) 











#, moon, and hei, time), hence, fer example, the 
be spoken of as di kama-henwa (not di mike) 


custom prescribes a day of rest (called andt-ila) on the 7th day of the moor, at 


full-moon, and on the 22nd day of the moon, but only in those ‘moons’? marked *, From their long intercourse 
with Burman traders and seamen there ean be little doubt that the practice is traceable to the Buriiese insti- 
tution of “worship-days” (bJk-né), which, in addition to those above-mentioned, include the last day of the 


mouth, thereby numbering four in all. 
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‘he principal,if not the only, seasons which are recognized as such are (1) yonga-rat, or 
dai, the time when deciduous trees shed their foliage (March-April) ; (2) dat-tata-yél, the time 
when young leaves (dat or rai) are formed onthe same trees (May-June) ; (3) shama-haun, which 
ovenrs in the Arst few weeks of the rainy season, when planting and cultivation are mostly 
attended to in the gardens ; (4) komorudk, the season during which ruemorial-feasts (kurdk) 
ave held, viz., Nov.-April ; (5) Loi-kapd; and (6) koi-ilae, the calm seasous in April and October 
respectively when trafficking is chiefly carried on between the various islands, There is no 
method of indicating divisions or periods of time by crops. 

Not only do the Nicobarese possess terms to denote the chief phases of each lunation, 
such as, the “first-quarter,” “ full-nioon,” and “last-quarter,” but, as will be seen from the 
following Table, they are able to indicate any particular day in alunation as clearly as we could 


ourselves. 


Terms employed for each day and phase of a lunation, 


Ist day,?} héang-she-kahe. Ist Quarter, hGang-1a. 
Ba. ys An-she-kahe, pong-yiang-kahe, also 
3rd, loe-she-kahe. | Pull-moon,4 hokngika(-kahé), or 
Ath 4, foan-she-kahe, ifwiah-oal-kahe. 
Sth ,, tanai-she-kahé, | Last Quarter, kaneiil.™ 
Oth 45 tafiial-she-kahe. | Waxing moon, hen-uéni-oal-kahe. 
Vu ‘ss issit-she-kihe. Waning moon, tennyuoa-na-oal-kihé, 
Stl, yy enfoau-she-kahe, 
9th ,,  hedinghata-she-kahé. | 

10th ,, shdm-she-kxahé.’ 


llth ,, héang-yam-kahe. 
12th ,, An-yim-kahe. 
18th =, = 1de-yAm-kAhe. 
14th ,, foan-yam-kihe, 
th ,, tanai-yam-kahe. 
16th ,, tafiial-yim-kahe, 
17th ,, issit-yém-kabe. 


18th ,, enfoan-yam-kihe. 
13th ,, heinghata-yAm-kahé (also 
shom-heinghata-tom-yim). 
20th ,, héang-momcehiama-yém-kahe’ 
Zist 4, enfoan-tat-langa. 
22nd ,, issdt-tat-langa. 
28rd sy tafiial-tat-langa. 
24th ,, tanai-tat-langa. 
2ath 4, foan-tat-langa, 
26th ,, onguwa. | 
27th 5, hinai. 
28th ,, _ hinlain. | 
29th .,, man tit.34 | 
30th ,, kanat.°2 
31st ,,  kanat.%? 
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81 This refers to the first day of the new moon, provided she is visible. 
32 Moonless nights, Kanat is employed on the 30th day if the moon be not then visible, and nightly after 


that should the moon be hidden by clouds or mist. It may thus be the 3rd or 4th day of the moon when sho is 
first seen. ? 


38 Lit., “one piece”’ (as said in reference to a fruit or vegetable). 
%¢ This word also signifies ‘‘ boar’s-tusk,” in obvious allusion to its crescent form, 
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The corresponding terms employed at Car Nicobar are as follows : — 


(a) Yanihi-chingeat (waxing-moon). 
Ist day, kahok-chingeat. 
2nd , anedt-chingedt, 2 days’-old moon, kinel-hiun (J/t., pig’s-tusk). 
8rd, lie-chingeit. 
4th, ,,  fan-chingedt, 
Sth ,,  tani-chingeat. 
Oth ,, tatual-chingeat. 
7th ,, sat-chingeat. 
Sth ., héohare-chingedt, lst Quarter, tut-la-al, 
9th ,, maichiiatare-chingeat, 


10th ,, chamfuga-chingeit. 
(obo) Rdka-chingedt (whole or greater portion of moon). 


Lith day, kahoOk-siaiu-chingeat. 

12th 4, aneiit-sian-chingeat. 

18th 4, liic-sian-chin gedit or sdho-chingeat (day before full-moon). 

14th 4, fin-sian-chingedt or chawi (or komtdpla)-chingeit (full-moon). 

15th ,, tani-sian-chingedt or andi(ch)-chingvdt) \ dass immediately following full- 


16th ,,  tafial-sian-chingeit or chukyea-chingeat moon. 


(c) Drénga-chingeat (waning-moon). 


i7th day, kAhdk-drénga-chingeat. 

sth ,, anedt-drénga-chingeat. 

19th ,, Ine-dringasching eat. : 

20th ,, fin-drénga-chingeat, 

2ist ,, tani-drénga-chingedt. 

22 nd tafiial-drénga-chingeiit, Last Quarter, dréngte-chingeut. 


23rd ,, sit-drénga-chingeat, 


s 


24th ,, hGohare-drénga-chingeas, 
25th ,, maichiiatare-dringa-chingeat, 


26th ,, sam-dronga-chingeat. 
(d) galndwa-chingeilt (disappearing moon), 


27th day, kihdk-silndwa-chingeat. 

28th » aneiit-silndwa-chingeat. 

99th ,, liie-sAlndwa-chingeat. 

30th ,, fn-silndOwa-chingeat. 

the old moon and the first appearance 


The period between the last appearance of ) 3 
efore, corresponds to the term fanai in 


of the new moon is called aiya-ap-chingedt. It, ther 
the dialect of the Central Group. 


2, Division of the Day and Night. 


hour at different seasons is accounted for 


The varying position of the sun at the same a 
is thought that the rising of the san north of 


ina somewhat singular and ingenious manner. lt 


~F 
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the east during the heavy squally weather of May, June, July and August is attributable ire the 
violence of the S.-W. gales driving it towards that position (!); while the ack ot its appearing 
sonth of the east during the rest of the year is, on the same principle, ascribed to the foree of 
she N,-E. winds, then prevailing, which prevent the dawa from breaking uniformly in the 
same point of the horizon. 

The property of the sun-dial is unknown to the Nicobarese. From the following list of 
terms used by them to indicate the various hours of the day and night it will be seen that their 
day is divided with regard to the position of the sun at different hours until sunset, while the 
period between sunset and sunrise is in like manner divided in reference to iInereasing 
darkness, supper-time, approach of midnight, midnight, deep sleep, approach of dawn, aid 
dawn :— 

(1) Forenoon, — li-hala-heng. 


Sun-rise, danikla-heng; hen-néla-heng, 


About 7 a, m., ephla-koi-hinddaha, oalehaki (morning). 
ss 8 »  k&oi-~hinddaha-ka, 
rr) 4) »,  kodi-hinddaha-chong. 
i920 


i »  enhla-kimheng, 
or 


(2) Afternoon, — l4-hanga-hehg. 


About noon, kim-heng. 


» 1 p.m,, shariala-heng (or shadiaha-heng). 


me ee »  Ghin-faicha-chéne, 

>: »  chin-faicha-ka. 

» 3-80 ,, Ghin-faicha-enhshe. 

>» 4 »  heng-imat-mitiia. 

» Oo »,  heng-imat-ehhshe; also heng-kamét (¢éri-tapping time). 


» 9-80 5, enhshe-shup-heng. 
(3) Hvening. 


Sunset, shup-heng. 
99 shortly after, ladiaya. 
Twilight, enhshe-puy ie. 
Dusk, pnyte. 
(4) Night, 


About 7 yp. m,, puyiie-tuchiil; puyie-pot ; also faneamla-kambish (roosting time). 


: r 7-30 4, henh-mokngék (supper-time). 
‘ 8 »  het-mokngdk-ka. 
i 9 >» heh-mokngdk-chiyan., 


» 1OQand 11 p. m., eihshe-yiang-hatim. 
Midnight, yiang-hatém, | 
About 1 a,m., hen-chatnga. 


3 2 »  ha-hdaka-chiyau, 
3 3 »  ha-hdaka-ka, 
i 4 »  ha-hdaka. 


Dawn, shortly before, ehhla-piiyii. 
Dawn, piiyil. 
| Sunrise, shortly before, chang-i-oal. 
In order to particularise a certain hour of the day toan alien unacquainted with tneir 
terms, a native will, by protruding his lips or by stretching out his hand, point to the position 
of the sun at the hour in question, and say, “ dahtare heng, thither sun.” | 
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At Car Nicobar the terms used are as follows :— 
Sun-rise, minat-la-ti-wite ;° piihu. 
Morning, ko-ti-nen'-puhu, 
Forenoon, ti ran’-puhu. 
Noon, sa-kam’. 
About 3 p. m.,, ti-ran’-hirap. 
» Oo” ko-ti-nen’-hirap. 
Sunset, minat-ta-ti-wie.* 
Evening, harap. 
Dusk, parite-yamat, 
About 9 p. m,, arfi-harap. 
11 ,, kiia-meng’ a-hare. 
midnight, chyial-hatam. 
» o% Wd, chinrili-ta-pu. 
» 4 5 To-haiyam (i. “eock-crow’’). 
, 4:30, ab-kia-pit. a 
Dawn, miaka, 
Sunrise, shortly before, ta-pit. 


There is an alternative method for indicating periods of time on moonlight nights, v7., 
by applying the terms used for daylight-hours with the substitution of 4¢dhé (moon) for heng 
(sun), and by adding hdhé to those terms which are complete without the prefix or suffix of 
heny : @. Jos danikla-kdhé, moon-rise ; rdm-bdhé, the mevidian altitude ot the moon ; chin-faicha- 
chdng-kahé, two hours later (a ¢., than hdm-kahé), eto. Ib will thas be apparent that the entire 
list of terms from dandkla-bahé to shup-haéhe can be employed only at fullemoon; and, as the 
equivalent clock-time of such of the termsas can be used on other nights during the lnnation — 
both before and after full-moon — necessarily differs to the extent of some 50 minutes from that 
of the next preceding or succeeding night, ib is necessary to note the exact phase of the lone- 
tion in order to determine whether the term employed refers to some hour before or after 


midnight. 

The practice of reckoning length of tims by nights (rain or dim) instead of by days 18 
usual but not universal. Hz.:— anfoan hanga ram na avd, he died 8 days (lit., nights) ago ; 
again, sh3m-lbe hala vim shud-nyare chbag-heo2, the Steamer will retarn ( southwards) 18 days 
(lit, nights) hence. In these examples shinkiin (day) might be employed in place of ram, ! 


3, Time and Distance. 


period of time or to indicate the distance of some 


In order to express any short 
r more, as the 


village or spot on the same island, the Nicobarese would say that it was one (0 
ease might be) “ petel-quid-taking-time,” so that a halt or visit occupying some lo minutes, 
or a walk of about a mile, would be described as ** one betel-quid-taking-period.” Hz. :-— 
dn kehdt hé maryd leit tang, we all reached it — some place about 2 miles distant — in two 
betel-quids’ time. Similarly, a walk of about 4 miles would be considered and described 2s 
equivalent to ‘4 betel-quids,’’ and 80 on. But in order to convey an approximate idea of some 
- distance by sea in a cance (say, from 2 to 90 miles between one island and another) they say 

that it is one (or more) “ young-cocoanut-drinks ” distant, Thus canoe trip of less than two 
miles would be spoken of as less than “ one young-cocoanut-drink,” while a trip from Nancowry 
Harbour to Chowra would perhaps be regarded by the majority as one of 6 “ young-cocoannt- 








% The substitution of t for I is all that distinguishes the word for “ sunset ” from that for “sunrise.” 
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drinks,” and so on, relatively, between any two other places according to distanue,36 
Experience, however, shews that just as the capacity for absorbing fluids and chewing betel- 
quids varies considerably in different individuals, so also do terms of this nature, when used by 
them, differ not a little in significance ; as however, there is no great call for exactitude, eibher 
in regard to time or space, in connection with their movements these rough methods of 
determining distance are ordinarily suticient for all theiy requirements. 


The explanation of the use of these terms is, as may be sepposed, to be found in the fact 
that the Nicobarese invariably catry young cocoanuts in their canoes when making a trip vf 
some duration, in order to assuage their thirst; while betel-chewing is a practice universally’ 
observed among them. The following may here be added as further examplescf the same 
nature :— 


héang kola-hoiisha .........-.e. afew moments, It;, one holding-of-the-breath, 

héang hat-déh-na-yélnga-heng... about one hour (of the day only), 7it., less-than-one- 
gtage-in-the-sun’s-passagve-across-the-sky. 

héang mishéya-heng ............... about three hours {of the day only). 

héang mollxinla-heng ..,........ about six hours (of the day only), Jt, one-half 

of a day. 
héang muybia-Onh.....cesseeeeees) about three hours (of the night only), Ji., the time 
| takeu in burning one small bundle of Fatiaidoul 

héang hat-pomik-bih ............ about six hours (of the night only), liét., the time 

taken in burning one large bundle of firewood. 


4. Points of the Compass. 


The Nicobarese possess terms descriptive of the points of the compass, viz., ta37-ngiile, 
North ; ta3?-ngange, South; ta??-ngdhae, Hast; ta?’-ngaiche, West; and are in the habit of 
making more use of their knowledge in this respect in the daily affairs of life than is deemed at 
all necessary among civilized communities. Hor instance, there is in all their dialects a very 
extensive list of words expressing ‘‘ motion” or ‘‘direction,’’ which require severally the 
special suffix appropriate to its class, implying whether the direction or motion be northward, 
southward, eastward, westward or, . .. . towards the landing-place®s (fa*?-ngarcie). Theresult 
of this seemingly pedantic mode of expression is that most careful observance of the rules on 
the subject is at all times necessary, not only to convey acorrect meaning, but in order to avoid 
conveying the directly opposite impression to that intended ; while by inadvertently employing 
a suffix appertaining to another class the certain risk is incurred of being to a greater or less 
degree unintelligible.39 


The words indicating the four cardinal points are not derived from prevalent winds, nor 
is ib possible at the present day to decide definitely as to their origin. No trace cau be 
discovered of the derivation of the terms denoting “ south” (ngange)*® or “ east” (ngdhaue), but 
the word for “north” (agdle)*° signifies also “above,” and that for “west” (ngaiche) means 


also “below’’; the latter would thus appear to be assaciated in the minds of these Islanders 
with some idea of the position of the setting-sun, 
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56 Tin, 2 —foate het-niang tienda ind ledt tang itd, you two arrived hero in 4“ young-cocoanut-drinks’-time.’ 
57 Tn construction the particle ta is dropped. 


88 As from the very nature of their mode of life they have frequent occasion to visit the landing- place of their 
respective villages, special provision to meet this want is thus made. 


$0 Where the speaker is in doubt as to the direction he wishes to indicate, or where denctitude of expression 
immaterial, he employs a suffix which denotes direction or motion without reference to any particular point of the 


compass, Those terms, therefore, arein most common use, especially among the less intelligent. 


#0 As a suggestion it may here be noted that in the same dialect ‘“* hala’’ 


denotes “hence’’ (in the future), and 
“hanga”’ 


SaDroae a ago ’ (past time), while their traditions speak of their having originally come from the south, 
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Ts ble of certain common verbs and adverbs having suffixes indicating 
direction or motion. : 
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North (ulso Above) South Hast West (also Below) | Landing-place | 
ta-ngile ta-nyunge | ta-ugihae ta-ugaiche ta-ugaihe | 
ers | iba ener e 
; , object 
f (of some fof some (of some (of some (of some ; without 
\ object im a object in a jobject In an object in a object in  referenee 
Like that j northerly _| southerly easterly westerby | direction of | — to its 
é direction) direction) direction) direction) landing-pliee) ; direetion: 
shiri ugile shir nvaugelshizi ugahae shiri ngaiche shiri ovaife | shirlane 
Sot ieee anne near Sa Sa ten | rn 
oj secs 4 lags 
northwards southwards | eastwards westwards Se ards crease rea ny 
landing-place | direction 
creer tte mesipnit emanated Kowa me fasten ereremeremm meres # ae me te tem mr, mst ee cee eaten eet yee rahe lt ARR RRR RN en LARA SRE Hn I A LE REERE RS TARR FUR SO J eo <n perenne 
Go af-al af-ane § af-ahat af-aich | af-ail af-at 
3 . i 
: af-aich Q 
Tete Le at-al aoaces see nes : . wacena eeenem 
Ascend a hill : 3 (descend a hill) | § 
: = O-she i) 
re 8 O-le neesee aeenes $ . | 7 went eevrae 

Ascend a hill 2 (descend a, hill) | 5 se 
Go o-le S-2ge d-be | O-she | O-fie o-te 
Arrive tang-la tang-uga , tung-hat | tang-she | tang-he | tang-ta 

; | ¢| ehiat-she | ? | 
Climb ay tree ehiat-la seasee \ aeeees 2 | (descend ‘Lh tree) \ age eee | one eee 

Bring kai-hala kai-hanga kai-hahat kai-hashe kai-haife | kai-hata 

| ehuak-shire ? 

Ascend aladder) chuak-lare tarewe ae | (descend aludder),§  “*"""* nies 
Come  kai-lare kai-ngare, kai-hare | kai-shire kai-Tire {| kai-tare 
Hither oid-lare did-ngare | did-hare | did-shire  did-fiire | did-tare 
Thither dah-lare dah-ngare| dah-hare dah-shire dah-fiire | dah-tare 


nn Ss ees oe 


5, Steering Courses by Sun and Stars. 


The acquaintance of the Nicobarese with the heavenly bodies is very limited, and 
such little knowledge as they possess +s confined to the more intelligent of the elder members of 
the various communities*! who are able to identify a few of the more striking of the constella- 
tions, planets and stars, to wit, the Pleiades, Orion’s Belt, the Southern Cross, Ursa Major, 
and Venus. | | 

When travelling by mght — which usually is only done in the calm weather breaks 
(hot-kapd and koi-tlae), occurriag respectively in April and October — they take advantage of 
such knowledge as they possess of the position of certain stars in reference to the situation 
of the neighbouring islands, to steer their course thereby. The islands they are in the habit 
of visiting most frequently are in no case more than 48 miles distant — in other cases: 
ranging from 840 35 miles — and as care is taken to arrange such trips, whenever possible, 
only while calm weather is assured and during neap tides —— in order to escape strong currents 
and dangerous tide-rips, — their dependence on the stars for guidance is limited to the first 
half of the longest voyages, after which intervening islets or lofty hills, which then on in 
view, are naturally preferred as surer indications of the correctness of the course. In these 
“night voyages the polar-star ig chosen as a guide by the natives of the Central one Southern 
Groups when visiting Chowra and Nancowry respectively, and by the natives of Chowra when 
steering for Car Nicobar; while the Southern Cross directs the Car Nicobarese voyagers in 
their expeditions to Chowra, and also the natives of the Central Group in their trips to hittle 
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~~ 4 ‘Tt should be mentioned that none t but the. elderly members of the community venture to eae! any know- 
edge of this subject, it being among their superstitions that acquaintance or familiarity ior ane pont i arran 

shorten their lives, or at the least to age them in some mysterious manner. Tt is ene a | certain of 
the more intelligent of the old people that any trustworthy information ob these points can he gatnere 7 
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Nicobar. Sometimes they steer their course by keeping one or other of these stars directly 
stern of the canoe. Save to @-is limited extent no attempt is made to utilize their observa- 
tions of the movements of the planetary bodies. 


G6. The Winds and Clouds. 


I give here a diagram of the various terms uscd inorder to denote the different winds. 
It should be mentioned that the term (mahai-chiam) apphed 1n the diagram to the N. N.-W,. and 
S. S.-E. winds implies “straight,” by reason of their proceeding direct from these two points 
where lie adjacent inhabited islands, 2. ¢., Chowra, Teressa, and Bompokaon the one hand, and 
the Southern Group ‘on the other ; so that, making their voyages thitherwards during the 
prevalence of either of these winds, they know that on one course or the other they can make 
sure of being driven straight to their destination. 

With regard to the clouds, the Nicobarese have but one word to express the different 
formations of cirrus, cumulus, and stratus, 27z., mifaiiya, while to denote nimbus they merely 
say mifaiiya-ta-al, lit., a black cloud. 

Diagram showing the terms used to denote the dixection of the various winds. 





a. 
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Explanation, . 


A. denotes the direction ef the wind at the close of the N.-E, monsoon. and 
B we 5 
B bb) ” 3 35 S.- W ‘ 


than these veer to the appesite direct ao AwAaAt : ; 
When th oo ee hon by way of the north, they are both included in 
the terms htiente-wbiola-ke pe (lit, wind turning nerth), 


3) 


‘ denotes tlhe direction ef tie wind at the close of the N.-E. monsoon. and 
. * 5 B 
D oy] 7 b 99 8. -W, 


When these veer ta the ompastte direetite ta ; 
When thes: er “ a 7 (irection by way of the south, they are both included 
inthe term kaashendishediinga (ef, wind turning south), 


23 


The hdish-fi, when blow almost continuously from the N.-E. (say, from February 
to April), is described as fanshesid-la 


“1? "Yo hae & feta sien: f vi : yy Ww . i 
Similarly, the hits choking, When blewing continuously from the §.-W. (say, from June 
to September), bs SENT biddisleesduhenutltt, 


In naming My of the winds mentioned in the accompanying diagram the word “dish” 
(wind) is pretined, | 


(Te be continued.) 
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NOLES ON TH SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


RY SIR WM. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., 10,8, 
(Continued from p, 252.) 


Barth Spirits, -- Must of the bhats or have heens of the Konkan are supposed to live on 
the earuh, OE the noble army of Nonkdn bhdds that live on the earth, perhaps tha best 
known aro Alvantin, Athvar, Balirt or Bhairdba, Brahmapuenush, Bapdev, Bibaris, Chéda, 
Chandkai, Chondi, Dakin, Iirangi, dakla, Jana, Jékhai, Kaphri, Khavis, Kalimba, Kalkais 
Mhaskoba, Mahavir, Minja, Navlai, Pir, Sambandh, Vaial and Zoting, 


Votal is constlered the lord or dj of earth spitits, Vétil is made in the image of a man, 
except that Ids hands and feet barn backwards, His eye-balls are of a tawny green, and the 
hair of ix honed stands on end. He wears a grecn dress, and holds a cane in his right band, 
and aeoneliesttall ints defer. He also holds in his left hand a rosary of twenty-one rudrdksh 
heads? a piece of pressed eowedung ashes, and a bracelet of his favourite rvi’® Aowers which he 
cusaally wears ron bis rhsut waist, Gonemilly, ab midnight, Véiil starts on a royal progress, 
seated in a qadmaain er riliag a horse, aud with a mighty escort of spirits before and 
after him, yelling ferent sully amd waving lighte:l torches,” Vdil is said to spend his time 
in serving the god Siva Fis wsdl abode isa mountain, a wood thickly set with small trees 
and shrubs, aw the dai of arivess [lisaspect is crnel and terrible, He has no body, and lives 
on wind, Only when Vail sets ond on his royal progress, or when he has business of the god 
Siva to perform, dors he assniie a Indy. Siva has made Vétal chief of spirits because Siva 
could find ne suri Chat e veetlont Vial in learning, wisdom, talent, or strength, In the Konkin, 
Vétil is often renew ited by we large vou cl, stone set under a tree and smeared with oil and red 
lead, Whenever any one is snidenly taken ill, or is possessed by an evil spirit, the Konkan, 
‘Vail, and make vows to it for the recovery of the sick. Every 


~ 


villavers worship tie stone ol 
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T Kleowtrpus Laveeolalns, 8 Calotropis guganted, , ; 
78 With Vettl wud his troop compare the uropsan Hellequin or air-contending spirits in France, in Spain the 
Old Army, and in Maglwnd King Arbuar’s Hunt, (trinam’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. TIL, pp. 941, 0-42. 
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year in the month of Migh (February) the stone of Vétil is worshipped with tlowers and red 
powder, and each villager take€ a bundle of lighted straw, and dances round the stone, yelling 
and howling. 


Brahmapurush, the Brihman man or Brahmarakshas, the Brihman fiend, comes nex: 
jn importance to Vétil, Brahmapurush is believed to be the ghost of a married Brahman 
who during his lifetime was a miser, whom death overtook when his mind was uneasy with 
aunaccomplished schemes. He seldom attacks. But when he does, it is extremely difficnlt 
to get vid of him. According to the sdsiris and pandits of the Mahdrdshtra, Bhattoji 
Dikshit, the well-known expounder of the Siddhdnta Kawmudi, an elaborate treatise on Satskrit 
grammar, after his death, became a Brahmapurush, so great was his longing to teach the 
Kaumudi. His spectre was so often seen in his mansion in Baniras that the mansion was set 
apart for the spirit’s use. After a time a Brahman boy, of twelve or thirteen, came to Baniras 
to gain a knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. In Baniras, ag « joke, the haunted mansion wus 
shewn to the lad as the dwelling of the greatest teacher of grammar, The lad entered the houge 
and saw an elderly Brahman performing his sandhya or morning prayer. The boy humbly 
saluted the Brahman and told him the object of his visit. The Brahman told him that he 
would make him conversant with Saiskrit grammar in twelve months, on condition that mean- 
while the boy would, on no account, leave the mansion. As for the boy’s feeding the Brahman 
said that he would be daily served at the proper time with a well-dressed dish. The boy con- 
sented, and remained for twelve months, during which he mastered Satskrit grammar. One 
day, after the year was over, he forgot his agreement, and left the honse to enjoy the air. As 
he was walking one of the men who had recommended him to live in Dikshit’s house, met the 
boy and expressed surprise at his escape from the haunted mansion. He told the pupil that 
his teacher was a Brahmapurush, and that when they advised him to go into the house he and 
his friends never expected the pupil to come ont alive. The student, though greatly alarmed, 
resolved to go back to the mansion. The ghost, seeing that the boy was much frightened, 
told him not to fear, and ordered the boy to take his bones to Gaya, and perform rites to free 
the sonl of Dikshit. From the day the rites were performed the ghost disappeared from the 
mansion. 


Bhairdba. — When Bhairoba is shewn as a standing male fignre with a trident in his left 
hand and a damaru ordrumin his right, he is called Kala-Bhairav. But he is generally 
represented by a rough stone covered with oil and red lead. His nature js terrible, and when 
offended he is difficult to appease. By some he is believed to be an incarnation of Siva, others 
class him as a spirit who is in favour with Siva.8? He is also consulted as an oracle, In 
consulting Bhairav as an oracle a betel-nut is set on each breast of the rude 4 gure and the god | 
is asked, if the consulter’s wish is to be granted, to let the right or the left nut drop first. 
Bhairav is not subordinate to Vétal, When he makes his nightly rounds he rides a black 
horse, and is accompanied by a black dog. 


Chéda, the Lad, is believed to be the ghost of a shepherd boy who died nnmarried.8! He 
is widely known in the Konkin and is feared by the people. He is short and ugly. He is 
dressed in a lanyélt or loin cloth and a blanket, and holds a long pole with jangling bells, Over 
almost the whole Konkan, and particularly in Thana, every village has its (héda, a stone set in 
some conspicuous place in the village, Whenever a cow calves, her owner offers the Avat anil 

‘to Chéda by pouring it over Chéda’s stone. If the offering is withheld Chéda will either spoil 


— 
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| 8 In the Konkan and to a less extant in the Dakhan, spirits like Vétdl, Bhairéba, Mhaskoba and Sitaladévi are 
considered demigods or something more than demigods. They are worshipped, not only by the early tribes, 
-buteven by Brahmans and other high classes. Although Konkdn Bréhmans look down upon Kunbis for worship- 
ping spirits like Chéda, they themselves worship Vétél, Bhairuba and Mhaskoba, and sometimes even Chéda and 
Munjea, 3 
81 Among Ratnigiri Mara‘hés and Karhid’ Brihmans the word Chéda means a boy or lad. 
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ns Bae also, when Ley awn takes gis form of a tiger, and 
s, annual offerings of fowls and cocoanuts are made to his 
stone. Chéda is sometimes called Chéda-m&ama or Uncle Chéda. Uncle Cleéda is either » 
divine watchman or a bully according as his powers are used for defence or for attack. 
a barber of Junnar in North Peona, had been in low spirits. «An enemy had blighted him with 
the help of a spell. Riamji started for the Konkfin to buy a Chéda to keep his rival's spell 
from again entering his honse. At Bhiwndi, in Thina, he was sent toa Thakur who dealt iu 
Chédas. Ramji promised the Cliéda, if he would come with him to Junnaz, that the Chéda 
would get an egg daily, a fowl every Sunday, and mutton and liquor twice a month on full 
moon and on new-moon days. Under these terms Uncle Chéda agreed to go with RaAmji and 
guard his house in Junnar from charms. The Thikur made Chéda a little image to live in and 
Ramiji carried him to Jannar, Riamji set Chéda on Lakshman, the local oilman, whose spells 
had blighted Ramji’s health. Lakshman died and Rimji was greatly feared. ‘He has a 
Konkin Chéda in his house, take care you do not anger him.” Ramji became religious 
and joined the Varkaris or time-keepers, the strictest sect of the followers of Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. Now he could eateno flesh and drink no liquor. He explained the change ta 
Chéda. At first Chéda sulked. Then he admitted that as his master had given ap liquor and 
flesh he could not be expected to go on giving him these luxuries. So Chéda kept friendly. 
YExeess of devotion, or some other cause, made Ramji weak and nervous. His doctor said: It 
is wind-stroke or vdyu. Eggs are the thing, strengthening food, eat eggs and you will soon 
be well. Ramji ate eggs but forgot Chéda. Chéda was furious and was more than once heard 
to say he would have RAmji’s life. Ramji called in Vithoba. Vithoba came, smelt the eggs, 
and left. RaAmji was alone with Uncle Chéda and Uncle Chéda killed him, Ramji’s mother 
abused Chéda for killing her son, took his image and threw it into the middle of a river, As 
Chéda cannot cross running water he is still at the bottom of the river and keeps quiet. 


or lessen the yield of milk.® 
eats the village catiéle. 


Ramji. 


Jakhai, Tokhai, Mukai and Navlai are the ghosts of women who died in child-birth 
or unmarried, or with some other desire unfulfilled. They cause great mischief by bringing 
disease, destroying corn, and occasionally waylaying and teasing travellers. 


Kaphri, the spectre of an African who was murdered by robbers, has eyes at the back of 
his head, toes near his ankles, and is generally like a human being with the chief parts of his 
body reversed. | 


Mhasoba, Mhaskoba or Mhaishasur, who is generally represented by a large stone placed 
under a tree, is the spirit of vengeance, and is specially worshipped by those who wish to injure 
or take revenge on others. He roams at night in the form of a big buitalo, and gores any one 
who may chance to meet him. 


Munja is the ghost of a Brihman boy who died after his thread ceremony and before his 
marriage.8? Munja generally lives in the Péipal tree. The chief objects of the Munji’s attack 
are women whom he teases cruelly. Many stories are told of, Konkiin houses set on fire by 
Maonji, and of women tormented by fire, by having their eyes pricked with thorns, or by 
barrenness. ‘To appease Munja, persons afflicted or possessed by him perform the Munja 
thread-girding ceremony of the pipal tree and raise an embankment or pdr around the tree. 
Many such embankments can be seen in the Konk.in, even in the town of Bombay. 

(To be continued.) 


82 Compare the German dwarfs and elves who were believed to draw mill from the udders of kine (Grimm ’s 

LOIbe to7y, Vol. LIT. p. 1072). oe. ; ; 
ph sae a ae saat is Pee eee or more generally worshipped than the spirits of Bribmanys, eeneciany the 
epirit of an unmarried Brihman. The Gonds worship munjalb under the form of a little eone of red lead, 13 casas 
high, which rises of itself in a platform in the house as a shrine for the unmarried dead rae 3 Aboriy soi is Sa of 
the Centrul Provinces, App. I. p.1). In Bengal, a case is recorded in which & Brihman 8 bre Was : - mide : im 
by a chief, and, as he got no redress, the Brémay killed himself and. became on village deity (tytor : a Lue 
Culture, Vol. LL p. 118). So in Gujarét, the Bhéts and Charans gained high sanctity from their known rea iness 
to commit suicide, and from the belief that their spirits would haunt the man who had made them commit suicide. 
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MISCKLLANWA. 


A MORALTIY FROM THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, 


Oncs upon a time ina certain country there 
lived a pious king. One day, having bathed and 
applied the tilchu to his forehead, he started, 
followed by his minister, to go to a temple to 
worship. To reach the temple there was a river 
to be crossed. 


Now igvara, with a view to test the piety of the 
king, asstuned the form of a mangy dog, and 
appeared at the river precisely at the moment 
when the king and the minister were about to 
cross it. In this repulsive disguise the god 
approached the king repeatedly with a mute 
nppeal to be taken to the temple on the other side ; 
but he kept himself from coming In contact with 
what appeared to be aloweur. Yet the animal per- 
sisted in going up to the king, howling piteously. 


Yhe minister, on seeing this, said to his 
master:—“I see, sir, that this creature wishes to 
be taken across the river,” So saying he took the 
dog into his arms, notwithstanding the mange, 
and began fording the river after the king. 


The river was not easily forded, and so, when 
the water reached up the armpits of the minister, 
he put the dog on his shoulders, and when the 
water reached his shoulders be put iton his head, 
the king observing him all the time. And by the 
time the king and the minister reached the temple 
the former found to his great horror that he had 
beensmitten with the mange of the dog, this being 
the punishment inflicted by the god, because, note 
withstanding his reputed piety, he was not, when 
passed through the erucible of experience, found 
right in his heart. On the other hand the 
minister who had handled the mangy dog from 
first to last was untouched, for his heart was 
approved by the god, 


The moral is that we are not to look down upon 
the poor for their poverty or external defects; for 


Ce eneaemal 


who knows bat that they may have hearts that 
commend themselves to Paramdsvara. 
M. N. VENEETSWAMTI. 
DERIVATION OF SATHLEER, 

Tarts is the form which a word for a small coin 
of the Malays assames in a general table of 
Oriental coins and weights given by Stevens at 
p. 128 of his New and Complete Guide to the Hust 
india Trade. hefollowing qnotitions will shew 
that its derivation is precisely thit of spéegue 
given ante, p. 222 if., and that it meant originally 
the same thing, viz, a string of grfis or enagh. 
It is, in fuct, mnudeup of the Malay sa, one, + 
talifa string, JUsS6 18 sUpegue YOpYesents sd, one, 
odin, a string of pitts. 

1775. — “Coins of Siam, Pegn, Malacea, Cam- 
bodia, Suma‘ra, Java, Borneo, ete. 2. 2... A 
Crown==8 Bateleers=-ihs, ... . A Sateleer = 
125 Fettees== 74d."— Stevens, Guide, p. 129. 
Fettee stands for pitis. 

1775 —“ Batavia. 3 Cash are 1 Satallie. 
Cash, or 2 Satallie, are 1 Sooka. 9 Cash are 
1 Socka Satallie . . . . 389 Cash, or 13 Sa. 
tallies, or Skillings, are 1 Ducatoon.” — Stevens, 
Guide, p. 124. Soha is for suku, a quarter piece 
(of a dollar, ete.). The Cash here is the copper 
coin worth a string of pitts. 


6 


1852. — “‘ Tali — arope, a string, a cord... . 
Name of a small silver coin, equal in value to an 
eighth of a Spanish dollar, and consequently to 
aloout 13 English pence. Itis probable that the 
word is derived from the last, and has reference 
to the practice of ling a certain number of small 
coins on a string, which, judging by the hole in 
the centre of all ancient Javanese coins, appears 
to have prevailed in the Archipelago as well as in 
China.” — Crawfurd, Mulay Dict. s.%. 

1SS81.— “123 duit (eent) = 1 tali (123 eents). 
2 tali = Lsuku (25 cents).” —Swettenham, Ma- 
lay Vocab. Vol. U1., Appx. on Currency. 


R. C. Tempnsg. 








NOTES AND QUERINS, 


A POINT IN INDIAN MARTYROLOGY. 

Ir would be interesting to enquire into the 
ceremonies prevalent in the Peshawar District 
with regard to the burial of martyrs, and into 
the qualifications which entitle a deceased person 
to rank as a martyr. 

I remember a case in which a man was murder- 
ed. Previous to his death he was said to have 
made a declaration naming his assasvin. 

The murdered man received burial as a 


martyr, and one of the main contentions raised 
against the genuineness of his dying declaration 
was the fact of such mode of burial having taken 
place. | 

It was said that no man is deemed a martyr 
who speaks after receiving his death-stroke, and 
this man having received a martyr’s burial, the 
dying declaration was not likely to have been 
made. 


The late C. Spirra in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 


BY R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from yp, 235.) 


IT. 


i WILL now pass on to facts of perhaps still greater interest concerning the use of special 
articles as intermediaries in barter or exchange. 


Natural Produce. — It will have been observed that, in the instances quoted, the observers 
who noted them have been careful to state the articles by name they saw used in trade by 
barter. As a matter of fact, even the naked Kiikis would not take everything, but restricted 
the articles they accepted in exchange for their own produce to certain ee things, of 
which they were habitually in great need, From this first glimmering of the idea of Seah 
represented by a conventional currency to such a currency itself in terms of natural produce 
is but a short, though an important step. | 


(1) Rice. — Yule notes in his Lmébassy to Ava, p. 259, that “rice is often used in petty 
transactions among villagers.”’5? It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
usec. is not food-rice, nor seed-rice, but useless, broken rice. It is in fact a conventional currency, 
like the imitation hoes, hatchets, knives, etc., of the Chinese and other races in the world. 
As this use of rice in Burma throws an important light on the subject before us, I may as 
well clescribe 16 in greater detail. Rice has been so used elsewhere in the East, as the following 
facts will shew. Mr. E,. H. Parker informs me that, in Annals of the Tang Dynasty of China, 
a book a thousand years old, it is stated that the Shans of old paida tax of two measures 
ofrice a year for each man who worked a plough, and it took three men to keep a plough 
going, one to drive, one to lead and one to poke up the ox! As I have observed already, taxes 
are pretty sure guide to barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the fines 
inflicted on the Lushais in the Expedition of 1871-2, as Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai 
Hupedition, p. 223, and elsewhere. Friar Odoric, in the early XIVth Century, in describing a 
rich man of Manzi in China, says :— ‘“‘ Now this man hath a revenue of xxx ¢uman of tagars 
(Turki and Persian, tagh@r = sack) of rice. And each tuman is ten thousand and each tagar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load.” On this text Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 158, 
remarks :—- ‘* Revenues continued to be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they 
are not so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets of rice.” 


-. In the XVIth Century we find in the Ain Akéari, Gladwin’s Ed., Vol, IL p, 156, that, in 
Kashmir, “every coin and even manufactures are estimated in bharwars of rice.’ Evenin the 
remote, but by no means uncivilised, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval found, in the early XVIIth 
Century (Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. II. p. 473) that “ these islandsare a great emporium for all parts 
and the Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthenware, which are not 

made at the islands, and also rice and silver.” 


(2) Salt. — Holt Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Hlephant, p. 164, states :—~ “ Dr. 
M’Gilvary said that up to 1874 salt was used as currency for purchases in Zimmé Market,” and 
we thus find ourselves started in the neighbourhood of Burma on another conventional article of 
barter.6 In the XIIIth Century, Marco Polo found that the people of the “ Province of Tebet ” 
used “‘salt instead of money,” and in the ‘‘ Province of Caindu” “the small change again is: 
made in this way. They have salt which they boil and set ina mould (fat below and round 
above), and every piece from the mould weighs about halfa pound. Now 20 moulds of this 
| 59 Cox, Burmhan Empire, p. 811, remarks in his diary on July 21, 1797, that the people of Ava had. to use rice in 
place of lead for small purchases, in consequence of the pranks that King B‘éddp‘ay played with his currency. Cf, 
Raffles, Java, Vol. II. p. li. So cloves, the staple produce, were used as currency in. the. Moluccas in 1596: Dutsk- 
Voyages, 1708, p..292. In 1820 the people of Pulo Seruni carried fish to fairs in barter for rice and salt,” 
Malayan Miscell., Vol. I., Bencoolen, 1820, in Moor’s Indian Archipelago, AppX., p. 2. | | 

08% Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 75, 114, 132, 159, alludes to barter in salt. 
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salt are worth one sagyio of ine gold, which is a weight so called.? So this salt serves them for 
small change.” Such statements as these naturally set Yale talking in his own invaluable way, 
and accordingly we find, in Vol. IL. p. 36 £., that Ramusio enlarged on the text to the extent 
of stating that “on the money s0 made the Prince’s mark 16 printed and no one 1s allowed to 
make it except the royal officers , 1a, statement which gives us coin es the realm in salt | 
And he adds, what is more to the point just now, that in hient, Bower’s Account of Sladen’s 
Mission (p. 120), it 1s stated that at Momien the salt, which is a government monopoly is 
«made up in rolls of one or two viss and stamped.” Yule also quotes a private note from 
Garnier tending to shew a wide-spread currency of salt in Yunan and the Burmese Shin 
States in modern times. Going back beyond Marco Polo's time, Mr. Parker tells me that ip 
the Ttang History it is chronicled that a treaty was made with the Ai-laos, under which each 
poll of the population had to pay two garments (with a hole in for the head to go through) and 
a measure of salt as tribute (to the Chinese); while Scott (Shway Yoe) tells us in his Report 
of the N orthern Shan States of 1895 that the Wiis sell walnuts to the Chinese in exchange for 
galt, thus carrying the salt currency of the Shin tribes down to our own times. The evidence 
above collected is strengthened by Colquhoun (Across Chryse, p- 263), who tells us that in the 
last war in Yunnan the scarcity of salt was so great that it rose to nearly worth its weight in 
silver. This statement is comparable with one of Valentyn’s quoted in Yule’s Ava, p. 877 :— 
« Salt was so valuable (in Laos in 1641) that they gave for a maus of salta maas of gold, 
which they could well do, as there was much gold both in the river and in the mountains 
above Namunoy.” | 

Of the custom of the Kachins, Mr. G. W. Shaw gives similar evidence in 1890. Speaking 
of the Burman Shins of the Upper Irrawaddy and the manner in which the Kachins treat them he 
says : — “ The Kachins’ exactions are little more than nominal. At Nanngtalaw they came to 
about two viss of salt (value eight annas per annum); at Ywidaw five viss occasionally.” He 
then tells us the story of one San Maing. ‘‘ San Maing in his complaint says :— ‘I went to 
Talawgyi and told the Kayaingydk to endeavour to get me back my wife and child, or I 
should report the matter to the Deputy Commissioner. The Talawgyi Kayaingék said :— 
‘Very well, I will do so: do not report yet.’ So he sent to do it. But the thugyt of our village, 
Sangi, had already redeemed them for a gong and 100 viss of salt. The thugyi redeemed 
them because it would not do for the affair to be known to Government.” © Wilcox in his 
Survey of Assam, in Asiutic Researches, Vol. XVIL., notes that the Khimtis and Sing-Pho | 
(Kachins) dealt in salt. This was in 1825-8. Similarly Brown, Account of Manipur, notes 
(p. 48) that the Tonkhuls and Luhnpas bring ‘‘daos, spears, cloths, etc., to Manipur, taking salt 
in exchange, and at p. 53, he tells us that the trade of the Khongjais is limited to the occasional 
parter of cloth for iron and salt, while some of the enterprising among them get so far as to 
take jvon from the Manipur Valley or barter it for pebbles, guns and cloth with the Lushai 
or Kamhow Tribe.” Similarly in Soppitt’s Account of the Kachari Tries, p. 20, we find slaves 
valued in conch shells, salt anddogs. And lastly in Woodthorpe’s Lushai Lapedztion, p. 319, we 
haves capital illustration of salt currency and the use made of it by civilised man-te the apparent 
detriment of the savage. “ A large number of Lushais had accompanied us as far as Tipai - 
Mukh and were busily employed in driving a few last bargains. They brought down large 
quantities of India-rubber, which they eagerly exchanged for salt, equal. weights, and as the 
value of the rubber was more than four times that of the salt, any individuals who could com-- 
mand a large supply of the latter had an excellent opportunity of a little profitable business.” 
The profit, however, was not altogether that of the civilised man on this occasion, if the 
matter be looked at from. the .savage’s.point.of view. For Mr. Burland has a note on the 


-Zoshais.atthis very period, which puts the matter in quite a different light. He writes 


(Parl. Payers, Cachar, 1872, p. 182) :— ‘In former times these tribes made all the salt they — 


La Ie EP etd which a= = 02. 
. 5% One-sixth oz. Venetian and meant probably for the old liang or Chinese 02. of the period, which = % 02. - 
Chinese Giang) of the présent day. See also Margo Ilo, Vol. IT. p. 29. 

oe ik Govt. Reports, No, 1222, 1890: Notes on a Visit to the Upper 


Irrawaddy from the 1st to the 12th Tune, 


- e : Indies, Vol. I. Appx. Pp. De | 
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required for their own consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enough salt for 
the requirements of an ordinary family, a man’s labour was required for threemonths, A man 
ean now collect sufficient India-rubber in one month to exchange with Bengalee traders for more 
than enough salt to last Lim and his family fora year.6! So that aman who chooses to 
occupy himself threo months in collecting India-rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, 
have a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the Southern Tribes, who, they 
gay, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt.’ 


Writing in 1696, Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, p. 568, says of the “Island of Sundiva ” 
(Sarandip) that “it affords such vast quantities of Salt, that it needs no other Commodities to 
give in Exchange for any of those of the Neighbouring Countrie, being able with it alone to 
lade two Hundred Vessels every Year,’ This shews that barter with salt asa medium isa 
widespread and long-established custom in the parts about Burma. | 


(3) Cotton, — The interest in the curiosities of currency by no means diminishes in 
examining so unpromising an Instance as that afforded by this product. In the [Xth Century 
A. D. the Chinese reported that the people of Piao (obviously the Barmese) used among other 
things cotton for barter with the neighbouring States, and in turning to the British Burma 
Gazetteer (Vol. I. p. £73) we have an account of barter in cotton up to and after 1824, which was 
apparently a survival of a very old practice. “ In the Burmese times the only article of 
export from Arakan into Burma was agapee or fish paste, which was bartered for cotton, the 
ngual rate of exchange being two viss of cotton for every viss of ngapee. From twenty to’ 
twenty-five men started together from Arakan, each man taking with him the ngapee which 
he intended to barter, and the cotton was brought back in the same way.” After the First 
Burmese War trade generally began to increase and by 1830 it was considerable, and “ other 
goods were soon added to nyapee and cotton.” During the War itself it was noticed that the 
Kikis were in the habit of bartering raw cotton for their wants ;® while from Colquhoun’s 
Amongst the Shans, p. 51, we find that though in Zimmé rough iron in various forms was evidently 
the staple currency, “ where iron is not worked in the other villages in the province of 
Zimmt, each household pays annually to Government a tax of ten viss of cotton, the same 
weight of chillies and five of safflower.” | - 


(4) Mulberries.®4 — These are not, of course, a Burmese or Further Indian product, but I 
givea valuable quotation shewing that in Turkestan at the present day this fruit is used as 
currency, because of the light it throws on the use of natural products for that purpose. ‘* The 
inhabitants of Darwiz (Bokhara) plant mulberry trees, and the mulberry is almost their sole 
meaus of subsistence, In summer they eat it raw, and in winter in a. dried state, in the form 
of flour, out of which they make a kind of chupdté, Their dress they obtain by bartering the 
mulberry for rough matting and sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry. 
In fact the mulberry is the measure tubeteihu, — the currency of Darwiz, and many Darwizis 
never know the taste of bread all their lives long . . . + The grain measure is the 
batman = 45 tubetetbas.” | a 

(5) Cocoanuts, — There is a neat reference (p. ix.) in Hunter’s Account of Pegu, 1785, to 
a barter trade in cocoanuts between Burma and the Nicobars in the last Century. “ Any 
man, who could find money enough to purchase a small vessel on the coast of Coromandel might, 
by carrying a little tobacco, some blue cloth and a few iron nails to the Island of Carnicobar, 
get, in exchange for those articles, which had cost him almost nothing, a ship-load of cocoannts. 


61 Soppitt, Account of the Kuki-Lushats, p. 23, tells us the same thing, the barter for salt: being, kowever, in 


“wax, gathered in the jungle and a maund of cotton.”” | oO Hts in pee t,he 
& Parker, Burma Relations with China, p. 18 | 68 Wilson, Docmments, P.3X¥e 
6 With these may be compared Tavernier’s almonds, which were used as currency, apparently — they 
were so bitter that they were not likely to be used as food! Almonds were 60 to & pice in Surat in 1% Bt a iaghon, 
Voyage, p. 219. Cf. Voyages of Dutch H, I. Coy. 1708, p. 249. They ran 82 t0 a pice in 173e: A. Ifeahion. bis 


- Lieut. Peach, translating from the Russian in J. w. 8. I, of India, Vol. XX. pe 25e.. 
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For fiese: he could procure at Pegu a a cargo of wood, which he altorwarde sold: to great 
advantage either on the coast or in Bengal.” Here we learn two things: the Nicobar trade 
currency was in cocoanuts and it was necessary in bartering to excharee for the cocoanuts 
certain fixed articles of a specified kind; and as to the apparent unfairness of the bargain, 
cocoanuts in the Nicobars have no marketable value at all as regards internal trade. 





In 1896 the Government Agent at Mis in Car Nicobar gave me the following table of 
exchange values in terms of cocoanuts °° : — 


Soup ladle, nickel silver... oe i ... nuts 500 

Long spoon, nickel silver... ee wee gg «= 00 

Dene spoon and fork, nickel ae ca weep, «= 000 

Table spoon and fork, nickel silver ies wen, «00 

Tea spoon and small fork, nickel silver ... ae, “Sy Le 

Mustard spoon, nickel silver ei és sae: gp ROO 

Tumblers a i ‘i oi see we 4; 20 to 40 as per size, 
Decanters a A. Aes oe es .. 5», 60 to 80 BS 


Plates and soup tes white Sa vee + 53 40 to 80 ” 
Bowls, white ... sas mA eh — say = 40 to 80 
Enamelled plates, white ...  - ow. wwe gs H0 to BO—=n, 
Enamelled cups, white ss rr ae es 97-40 to 80 9 
Matches, a bundle of 12 boxes sid ve ae oe. oe 


Needles,a dozen ... ai i ae ne ee 
‘Balls, thread, a dozen se vee sci Gee <ee- iad 
China tobacco, owe packet ... sa. Sis we oy ~— 40 
Tobacco, one bundle rae oe nue at. ue 100 
Red cloth, sél#, one piece ... 0... sy wwe ay, 2 200 
Red cloth, Turkey, one piece veo tee gy, 2,600 
Calico, white, one piece... se, ie a gg «800 


Calico, black, one piece... svi dee oes ° ype OOD 
Madras handkerchiefs, one piece ... ou we 3, ~-—« 800 to 2,020 


Fancy coloured chintzand séris_ ... ‘ais ... aS per bargain. 

. Fancy Bombay handkerchiefs sas so eT 4 
Rice, Calcutta, 2 mds, in bag rake ie ... ,nuts 300 to 500 
Rice, Burma, 8 mds. in bag it yee we ~~ gy.~S «900 to 600 
Chatiis and pots... vas re sei a. 4 10 to 40 
American knives ,,. oh oe ee a 80 to 120 


American knives, folding ... oe tee | AO to 80 


Burmese dds Sees Eebss obs eae ww. 33 40 to 160 
Table knives... 6... wee ves wee wees S POY bargain. 
Wooden clothes-box : : nT 
Tin clothes-box ... Te , oe eee 9 3 
Looking-glass eee owe wee ee r 9 
Sugar tee soe aT) ‘ ee ” PF) 
Camphor ane . . ee . ses eee $9 9) 
‘Epsom salts,  .. «, . ss vee rs > 
~Eno’s Fruit Salt 2. 0 Sie 9 
oc PHEDONUNO2ecs “hey - adie ceees Medeieee ecu ye yy 
| ale Castor-oil eve 7 “ede * | e see ec Y) $9 
. Cabin biscuits oe See aa a anes’ 33 1 
. Fishing nets z oes coe oe eee 39 9 
“Two-anna pieces, coin _ ., ie. awe oe nye Mite 1G 


Rupees, coin tee Oe? aie ic wees oye «SOO 


66 Andaman and, Nicobar Gazette, + Suppl, 1896, p. 44. Cf. Sonverat’s statement, Voyage, Vol. II. p. 51. 
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(6) Livestock. — Livestock of all sorts have been used for barter and to express wealth 
all the world over and from the earliest times, so much so that Prof. Ridgeway in his Ortyin 
uf Currency makes this fact the basis of his argument as to how the names and forms for words 
expressing currency arose. It will not be necessary here, therefore, to give more than one or 
two typical cases of their nse in the Hast aud Far Hast. 


An interesting instance is recorded from the Maldives by Ibn Batuta in the XIVth 
Ventury. “ The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be brought. A pot 
fetches five or six chickens.”®? Another important instance is quoted by Yule in his notes to 
Marco Polo’s text (Vol. IL. p. 37):— ‘* M. Desgodins, a missionary in this part of Tibet, gives 
some curious details of the way in which the civilized traders still prey upon the simple hill- 
folks of that quarter, exactly as the Hindu Banyas prey upon the simple forest tribes of India. 
He states one case in which the account for a pig had with interest ran up to 2,127 bushels 
of corn! ’? Again we find from Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. [. p. 193, that “a copy of the Kanjur 
was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles for a 
complete copy of the Kanjurand Tanjur together.” Now the Kanjur is about half the Tanjur, 
so we cin now get & curious expression of oxen in terms of silver. The 7,000 oxen would be 
thus worth about one-third of the 1,200 roubles, or 409 ronbles, or, roughly, an ox was then 
only worth half a rouble, which gives a very low value in cash for such animals when used as. 
currency. 


Mr. C. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kulti-Lushai Tribes, p. 23, gives an instance of 
lirect valuation in terms of eattle :— “The price of a full-grown ‘iuithuw (bos frontalis) varies. 
from 40 to 80 rupees. Among the people the value of property is often spoken of as so many 
‘ithun’s in this case a ‘ withuwn’ being equivalent to 40 rupees. A Raja, for example, will say 
he gave so many ‘arithuns’ for his wife, meaning so many 40 rupees.” 


Compare with the above the following extract from Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 64:— 
The use of money with the exception of cowries was until recently (1845) nearly unknown to 
the Maliah Khonds, and the value of all property is estimated by them in ‘lives. a measure 
which requires some adjustment every time it is applied : a bullock, a buffalo, a goat, a pig or 
a fowl, a bag of grain, ov a set of brass pots, being each, with anything that may be agreed 
upon, a “life.” A hundred lives on an average may he taken to consist of 10 bullocks, 
10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corm, 10 sets of brass pots, 20 sheep, LU pigs and 80 fowls.” 


Ill. 


Manufactured articles. — From the use of raw or rough produce as currency to that of 
uvticles maunfactnred for the purpose is no doubt a distinct ascent, but the earlier steps in it 
are hardly to be distinguished from the use of the raw produce itself. It has been seen that 
salt in currency has been artificially made for such a use into cakes and rolls, and that mulber- 
ries have been caked into measures. Tea, though distinctly a manufactured article, has long 
been and is still used in precisely the same way all about the borders of Burma. Some sorts. 
of tea, é. 7., Puerh tea, ave very valuable even now, and tea generally, if we are to credit the 
earlier European travellers who mention it, seems to have been an exceedingly valuable article 
only a few centuries ago, and in the form of cakes may well have passed into a kind of 
currency. | 

(1) Tea, — Terrien de la Couperie, Chinese Coins, p. XX,, mentions “tea in bricks,7® on the 
borders of Tibet” ag a form of non-metallic currency, and, in his Across Chryse, Colquhoun, 
who geems to have been considerably troubled by the presents made him in consequence of the 





T ataantinimated 





6? Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. IT. p. 443. 6 See Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 124 f, 

6 See Yule, Cathay, p. cexvi., where ke quotes Ramusio, ¢. 1550. Sago in cakes was currency at Ternate in 
1596; Duteh Voyages, 1703, p. 285. | | 

7 Macmahon, Har Cathay, p. 287, alludes to these tea-bricks, quoting an unacknowledged passage from Baber, 
which again seems to have been copied from Hue, Ii, Nat. Lib. Ed., Vol. I. p. 146, verbatim. 
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returns expected, mentions that he was constantly plied with tea in cakes,” and, e. g., some- 
times to his great discornfiture. But the best and most instructive instance of tea currency, 
which has come under my observation, is from Scott’s Report on the Northern Shan States for 
‘1893, which describes an interchange of rice and tea, much on the principle of that of cotton and 
fish condiments already noticed between Burma and Arakan. It seems that the Sawbwa of 
Tawng Peng, a State next to the Ruby Mines District of Burma, got into heavy arrears of tribute 
in 1892 as estimated in cash, and this is how Mr. Scott describes the situation (p.11):— “The 
balance he pleaded to be allowed to pay into the treasury at Mandalay on the ground 
that there is very little ready money available in Tawng Peng itself, where barter is much com- 
moner than payment in rupees. The State does not grow anything approaching the quantity 
of rice which the people require for food. There is, therefore, an ancient rule that no caravan 
is allowed to enter the country for purposes of trade, which does not bring with it an 
amount of rice proportioned to the number of pack-animals brought up. ‘This is exchanged for 
tea. Piece goods and betel come on the same terms, and the Sawbwa himself receives the 
great bulk of his revenue in produce.” 

Clement Williams, Through Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 34, has a note on tea which 
seems to refer to a currency incakes of tea :-— ‘‘ The only kinds apparently known in the market 
at Bamd are the flat dises of China tea and the balls of Shin tea. The discs weigh 20 tickals 
each ; seven piled together make a packet which used to sell at 14 tickal and 2 ticks (szc).” 


(2) Skins, in some stage or other of manufacture, are mentioned by dela Couperic 
(op. cit., loc, cit.) as used for currency in North America and Ancient Russia, probably alluding 
to the same evidence as that adduced by Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 12f. Parker,” in 
quoting the J*angq History of China, thinks that the note by the Chinese writer of the ‘‘ porpoise,” 
as a barter currency of the Burmese a thousand years ago, probably meant porpoise skins. 

This skin currency is quite a different thing to the leather money introduced in 1241 at 
Faenza by the Emperor Frederic II. His leather pieces were tokens pure and simple, and 
their currency was based on credit, which argues a state of civilisation far beyond the ideas of 
savages and semi-civilised beings using a natural non-metallic medium of exchange. 


(3) Cloth. — We have already seen that cloth of various kinds is used in barter by the 
wild Hill Tribes between Assam and Burma,75 Now, in 1775, Mr. John Jesse wrote a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th, from “ Borneo Proper,” passages in which give usa 
clear and definite reference to a currency stated in cloth. ‘I was informed the quantity (of 
pepper) that year (1774) was 4,000 peculs, cultivated solely by a Colony of Chinese settled here, 
and sold to the junks at the rate of 17-2 Spanish dollars per pecul, in China cloth called con: 
gongs, which, for want of any other specie, are become the standard for regulating the price of 
all commercial commodities at this Port.”76 A little further on he hopes to induce the hill 














1 See Vol. IT. p. 27, etc. In Stevenson’s Bur. Dict. p. 994, there is an entry which isa curious commentary on 
Colquhoun’s experience. ‘‘ Lab‘et-t'6hk, a small package of pickled tea, such 'as accompanies an invitation to an 
entertainment, (The receipt of such a package is nowadays considered equivalent to a polite demand from the giver 
of a feast for a subscription.)’? Colquhoun would also have appreciated the quaint remark made ina Report on the 
Trade of Siam in 1678, quoted in Anderson’s Siaviz, p. 426 :—* Copp of them whose occasions necessitate an imediate 


sale to negociate their Returnes, may att first arrivall bee bought for: 6: Taell: 1: Tecall p. Pec : for Cash, but at 
e | 


y:> same time tis curr: for: 8: Taell in Barter.” | , | 

T would here note for the benefit of etymologists that Lane, Eng. Bur. Dict., 1841, spells the word for tea lanp‘ak, 
and not lakp‘ak, like his successors. The tea used was “ coarsete, . . . . under the name of lapech (te’pet).”’ | 
Sangermano, p. 169. | 7 | | | 

72 There is an enormous amount of information on the subject of tea in Watt’s Dict. of Economic Products under 
“ Camellia”? and “Tea,’’ A good note on the origin of brick-tea will be found in Vol. IL. p. 75. Perhape after all 
the best evidence of the use of tea-bricks as money is in Baber’s Report (1879) on the Chinese Tea Trade with Tibet in 
J.B. G.S&., Supplt. Papers, 1862, p. 198: — “A brick of ordinary tea is not merely worth a rupee, but, in a certain 
‘Sense, tea rupee,” 8 Burma Relations with China, p. 13. ye 4G 

_ 1% See Yule, Marco Pelo, Vol. L p. 884, _ 5 See also Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 12. | 
18 Dalry.ple, Oriental Repertory, Vol. II. p. 1 #f.: Indo-China, Ist Series, Vol. I, pp. 21 £., 25, 
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people to plant pepper, if they receive “ cloth as the price of the industry ;” and then he proceeds 
to relate how, with the help of two “ noguedahs (ndkhudd) and the Captain of the Chinese,” he 
succeeded in building and launching a junk. ‘“ The entire cost and outfit amounted, as I have 
been informed by the contracting parties, to no more than 8,500 Spanish dollars; which, after 
-allowing for a profit on their congongs, is not more than 4,500 Spanish dollars.’” This seems to 
‘shew that ‘‘ they ’* had been up to a little sharp practise with ‘ their eongqougs.”’ 


It is a far cry from the Burmese border and Borneo to Angola, but a little bit of evidence 
from Pyrard de Laval (Vol. IL. p. 219) is well worth recording here. “ As for the small money 
of Angola, 16 consists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Maldives (z. ¢., cowries), and 
little pieces of cloth made ofa certain herb, These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, accord- 
ing to the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods they carry no other money.” 
Here we have as perfect a specimen of a conventional cloth currency as we could wish for. 


(4) Drums. — Of a most interesting value put upon an article of peculiar manufacture and 
-of ita possession as al indication of wealth, we have an instance amongst the Karennis or Red 
Karens. It is not quite unique, however, as a reference to de Morga will shew later on. 


Macmahon, in his slovenly and discursive Narens of the Golden Chersonese, p. 279 if, 
says :—— ‘* Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens is the kyee-zee, consisting of a 
copper or spelter cylinder of abont a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging abont two feet 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of 
metal, the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style with figures of 
‘animals, birds and fish, and according to sizeand volume of sound, are valned at fram £5 to £50 
(? 50 to 500 tickals). On the outer circle are four frogs. They have distinctive names for ten 
different kinds, which they pretend to distinguish by the sound. In the settlement of their 
quarrels, and in the redemption of their captives, the indemnification always takes the shape of 
a kyee-zee or more, with, perhaps, a few buffaloes or pigs as make-weights. To such an extent 
does the passion for the possession of these instrnments predominate among the more secluded 
tribes, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their having bartered their children 
and relations for them. The possession of kyee-zees 1s what constitutes a rich Karen. No one 
is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Every one who has 
money endeavours to turn it into Ayee-zees, and a village that has many of them is the envy of 
.other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain their possession.’’?? 


Now, de Morga gives us something of a parallel to this histructive information from the 
Philippine Islanders of the XVIth Century. After explaining that the usual way of trade was 
in general barter, he says (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 303) ‘sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid in gold, according to the agreement made; also in metal éells brought from China, which 
they value as precious ornaments. They are like large pans and are very sonorons, and they 
strike upon them at their feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or 
other instruments.” | 


(5) Glass Jars and Bottles. — Some equally interesting facts are forthcoming regarding 
glass jars and bottles, which the Chinese noticed a thonsand. years ago as used by the Burmese 
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1 The authorities for a good deal of this are Mason, J..4. 8. B.. Vol. KXXVIT., Pt. IL, p.128f., and O’ Riley, 
‘J. Ind. Arch. Vol. IL. No. 4, note 57. I would like to remark that byéz, spelt kréschazi, is a Burmese word, the Karen 
word being probably something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether circular or triangular. The com- 
ponents, according to the orthodox spelling, would be hy/%, copper, and s?, a drum or cask ; but the pronurciation is 
peculiar, and TI observe that there is a word ky? (kyai)}, with the meaning of a tube elosed at one end, and it seems to 
me possible that kylzt is really composed of two words spoken together and having the same meaning. Such dupli- 
ations are common in Burmese and in Oriental languages generally. If this is right, the conventional form sycé2i 
is a case of false etymology of the clerical sort. See Stevenson, Bur. Dict. pp. 216, 245, 369. In his Par Cathay and 
Purther India, a wovk irritating in its slovenliness, p. 237, Macmahon repeats some of the above information, with 
‘the addition that the kyizt of the Karens is similar to the drum of the “ Miantzis of China.”’ 
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“in trading with the neighbouring States of their class.’78 A propos of this, Strettell, Freus 
Klasticu, p, 135, tells us that on the 18th January, 1874, he met some Palaungs on the Nansh&. 
Chaung, a branch of the Méganng River, who had come from some distance further South, and 
of them he remarks as follows: ‘What money could not secure, empty pint hock bottles 
did. For four of these I got eleven eggs and a brood vf jungle-fowl chickens.’ A short time 
before this, Talboys Wheeler, in Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 644., went up the Irrawaddy, and in hig. 
Journal, under date 26th November, 1870, we find that at Malé the people, seemingly, but 
certainly not from the context, Shins, placed, so Wheeler was informed, “an inordinate value 
npon empty bottles. Those which had contained any kind of liquor were highly appreciated, 
hut the passion for soda-water bottles is still stronger, whilst there is, if possible, a deeper: 
yearning for the dark red bottles, which have contained hock. As we had a considerable 
number of empty bottles on board, due perhaps to the genialty of our party since leaving 
Mandalay, « few were thrown into the water as an experiment, and then commenced one of the 
most amusing scrambles that can possibly be imagined. Boys and girls threw off their car- 
ments and dived or swam impetuonsly after the bottles; not throwing out their arms leisurely, 
uke Huropean swimmers, but paddling like dogs, only much more noisily, Meantime mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts were urging on the competition for the bottles, and carrying them 
away in triumph immediately they were brought on shore, or safely landed in one or other of | 
the numerous canoes that were plying about the steamer. Mr. Marks gave away some religious. 
books and tracts, but they were regarded as things of small value in comparison with the bottles,” 
Talboys Wheeler evidently looked on the whole thing as a joke, but a tribal or national 
passion for the possession of a particular article is never due to insanity or eccentricity, and 
the sober explanation of the scene is that the bottles were currency, or of value for purposes. 
connected with worship or superstition. The other evidence available points to the former.’ 
(6) Earthenware. — Itis possible that the great trade, once world-famous, in the Martabans, 
or Pegu Jars,®° which I have elsewhere traced to the IXth Centu ry A. D., caused these valua- 
ble articles to be used as currency or standard of barter, but I have no proof of it. However, 
at the Maldives, where the mdéaédns have been known for centuries,®! we have a parallel from 
‘Abdu’rraziq in the X Vth Centary, who tells us that the Moors of India frequented these 
{Islands in his day, ‘* bartering the salt and earthenware, which are not made at the islands,’’82 
(7) Ingot Iron and Articles of Iron. — Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 51, tells us 
that ‘‘ the Lawas we saw at Baw were not agriculturists, but iron-workers and manufacturers, 
The metal is found in a hill lying about half a day’s journey to the North-West of the village, 
is & red oxide of iron, and is worked solely by the women. It is brought to the Village on 
elephants and is smelted in such a rough way that it yields only 50 per cent. of metal. The 
principal tax paid by the villagers to the Zimmt Chief consists of elephant chains, spearheads, 
cooking pots and other iron-ware, At p. 315, there is an illustration of currencies amongst 
the Shans, but apparently no description beyond the note to the Plate. Of the illustrations, 
No, 1 is ‘iron money, made by the Kuys or Khmerdom, in use at Stung Treng on the Mékong 
River.” The illustration shews a diamond shaped ingot of iron, I presume it to be small 
in size, but there is no scale. . . : 


Tshould record that Mr, W. Boxall, the orchid-hunter, has at my suggestion enquired — 
everywhere in his travels in the Shin States as to this iron currency, and could get no trace: 


78 The Pang History in Parker, Burma, p.13. 7 
_ 19 Bowring says, Siam, Vol. T. p. 257, that stamped glass and enamel were used for money, but I think he really 

refers to the procelain gambling tokens common in Siam, about which I will discourse at length under the head of 
jettons later on. The Dutch found glass bottles of use as currency at Amboyna and Ternate in 1596: Datch. 
Voyages, 1703, pp. 283, 286, Cf. Ling Roth, Sarawak, Vol, II. p. 285, n. 8, where curiously enough all reference 
to Pegu and Martaban as a possible origin for Borneo Jars is omitted: see also Vol. I. p. 419. Cf. Ridgeway, 
Origin of Currency, p. 185: Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 184, 215. | | 

6° See ante, Vol. XXTI., p. 384, $1 Vide Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. I. p. 259. 

*2Pyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p. 473. 
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of it. But it is quite possible that its issue is strictly local and unless he happened to visit the 
actual locality of use, he might easily be unable to procure any information about 16.54 


The use of rough iron for barter currency among the wild tribes about Burma is confirmed 
by a note of Dr. Brown, Manipur, p. 58, who says that ‘‘the trade of the Khongjai Tribe is 
very limited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to the Manipur Valley and exchanged for 
iron, salt, etc.’ 





-Hatchets, knives, hoes, etc., are of course, well knownas articles of standard value in many 
parts of the world, and it is hardly necessary here to do more than merely notice one or two 
instances of their use as such in Further India. Wilcox in Astatic Teesearches, Vol XVII. 
p. 314 #f,, notices that “the Khamti and Sing-Pho (Kachins) were supplied by the Kha-Nung 
with salt and thin iron dhas, the latter forming the currency of the district.”8° John Crisp, 
in his Account of the Poggy or Nassau Islands, found, in 1792, that there “a sort of iron hatchet 
or handbill, called parang, is in much esteem with them, and serves as a standard for the value 
of various commodities, such as cocoanuts, coolit coys,®4 poultry, etc.”8 


(8) Gold and Silver Trees. — Bock, Temples and Hlephanis, p. 146, has a curious reference 
to this point : — ‘‘Each of the six Lao States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam. This is 
paid triennially, and takes the form of gold and silver betel-boxes, vases and necklaces, each 
enriched with four rubies of the size of a lotus-seed, and a hundred of the size ofa grain of Indian 
corn, Besides these are curious representations of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet 
high, each with four branches, from which again four twigs, with a single leaf at the end of each, 
depend. The gold trees are valued at 1,080 ticals each, and the silver ones at 120 ticals each.” 


I have further noted a traveller’s remark, the exact reference to which I have unfortunately 
mislaid, that similar trees were paid as revenue or tribute to the Malay States below Mergui, 
and that they had become a standard of value.*® 7 | 


A complete parallel to the Laos State tribute is to be found in Browne’s Thayeimyo, p. 95, 
who tells us that it is recorded that about 1819, in addition tothe taxes on that district, the 
greater officials sent annual presents to the Court at Ava of a silver bow! each and some broad. 
cotton cloth and the lesser officials smaller bowls and less cloth, “ which, of course, came out 
of the pockets of the tax-payers.” 

The old travellers to China found out that the “ tribute” or gift for the European was 
a fixed amount in kind, and hence was started a kind of standard of tribute much on the lines 
of that just quoted.8? In China the custom led to a curious series of false embassies made by 
mercantile adventurers under forged credentials, ‘Their presents to the European always 
consisted of 1,000 arrobas, or 1,388 Italian pounds, of jade, 300. being of the very finest quality ; 
340 horses; 300 very small diamonds ; about. 100 pounds of fine ultramarine ; 600 knives ; 
600 files, This was the old prescriptive detail, which none might change. The cost price of 
the whole might be some 7,000 crowns, but the Emperor’s return present was worth 50,000, 
These sham embassies, disguising trading expeditions, were of old standing in China, going © 
back at least to the days of the Sung Emperors.” No wonder that Goés (1595-1603) remarked 
that no one paid more for his “marble” than the Emperor ! | 
AR a eho SOE SEED Pe On Me | 

#2, T have quite lately found*in M. Aymonier’s new book (1895) Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 22, 27, 140, & 

complete and good account of the ‘‘ lingots de fer,’’ which I regret I cannot further notice for want of space. 
$3 Citing this quotation, Terrien de la Couperie, Old Numerals and the Swanpan tn China, p. 14, remarks that 
the dha is‘ obviously connected with the Chinese tao, the name of the knife-money.’’ On this I would note that in 
Burmese d‘d is spelt t'48, See Stevenson, Bur. Dict. p. 556, and other similar works. I may note also that at 
Khulna in Eastern Bengal I procured a curious knife in the bazar there, called dé, in 1890, 

%t This word is Malay, kulit-kayu, and is a material used by Europeans for matting houses and as dunnage for 
pepper cargoes, See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. coolicoy ; to the quotations given there under that word this one is a 
valuable addition as indicating the history thereof. . #5 Indo-China, Ist Series, Vol. I. p. 71 £. 

86 Maleoom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 119, alludes to these gold and silver trees as being paid as tribute by the people 
of Quedah, first to Ligor, then to the Burmese, and then to the Siamese, He quotes Grieg’s Report to Sir S, Raffles, 
as his authority. Cf. gold and silver flowers in the Shan States: Yule, Ava, p. 308, In Perak, Wilson, Documents, 

Appx. p. lxxx. Of. Bowring, Stam, Vol. I. p. 3: Anderson, Stam, p.. 48. They are called bunga-mas in the Malay 
States, Swettenham, Malay Vocab., Vol. I. p. 230 n. | 87 Yule, Far Cathay, Vol. II, pp. 564, 582 f, 


* 
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IV. 
Conventional Currency. 

(1) Cowries; — The last main point for consideration is that of a true conventional cur- 
rency,; non-metallic in its nature. The most primitive and perhaps most typical article that is 
not of metal and that has been widely used for money is the cowrie shell. It has for ages 
been used all round Burma; but it is not now, and all writers seem to be agreed that it has never 
been, used among the Burmese, which is rather a curious fact in the circumstances.® It is, 
indeed, almost inexplicable that the currency of cowries should never have spread into Burma, 


Centtiries ago it was common in Yunnan,® Siam,®° Shin States,%! Silhet,®2 and Kachir, 
dowbtfully among the Kachins and Lolos,® in Java,% the Maldives,®5 which are the chief 
Cowry sourde, and thé Philippines ; % while Bérigal®? Proper is, and always has been for 
céntiiries, the great home of the Cowry Currency. Again Cowries still are, or were until 
quite lately, common in the Shin States,®* Siam” and Manipir.10 


There is in Manipir one of the most interesting of survivals of the former universal use of 
cowries, in the denominations of the exsisting bell-metal small change or sé] of that country, 
Tn Primrose’ s Manipuri Grammar, 1888, p. 80, is recorded the “system of calculating the sél 
or cowrie.’ The author tells us ihiat “all fractions of a rupee are expressed in séls, the only 
national coin in use. Pice are not current in the bazar. The sél is a small round coin mace of 
bell-metal.” | 

Now the word for 8 séls is chémd, which means literally “100. So 16 séls are called 
chant, literally ‘‘200”; 24 séls are called chahiim, literally “300”; 80 séls are called dising-amd, 
literally ‘© 1,000.” Hive lisings, or 400 séls, go to a rupee, tlie word being lising-mangd, or 
“5,000.” One to seven séls are expressed by words representing the appropriate fractions of 
100 ; thus 4 séls are called ydnkhaz, literally “ 50,” And so on. 


The interesting part of this nomenclature is that 5,000 cowries to the rupee was the 
approximate ruling rate of exchange in Silhet and the adjoining parts of Bengal between 
rupees and cowries, when the latter formed practically the sole curiency of that part of India 
The authoritative evidence on the point is in the Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. Ili. p. 169 f. 
When the Hon. Robert Lindsay was Resident and Collector of Silhet in 1778, cowries 
constituted. nearly the whole currency of the country. The yearly revenue amounted .to 
Rs. 2 ,50,000, and this was entirely paid in cowries at the rate of 5,120 to the rupee.” 








®8 Yale, Ava, ' p. 259: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. IDL. Pt. 1. p. 88: and Seomatig an exoveinl doubtful 
reference to cowries in Pegu by Mast’di ; see Yule, Cathay, p. elxxxv. f. 

39 Yule, Marco Poto, Vol. IL. p. 44 f, | 7_ 7 

8 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 222: Bock, Tenyples and Elephants, p. 399: La Loubtre, p. 72 ff. : ieee. 
Siam, p. 207: Pyrard de Laval, Vol, IL. p. 484, _ | 

‘1 Colquhoun, Ariiongst the Shans, p. 220, 

92 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol, II. p. 44: Soppitt, ccount of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20. iy 

93 Yule, Marco Poto, Vol. II. p. 45, read with pp. 55, 85. % Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IT. p. 219. . 


*} Anderson, Siam, p. 95: Yule, Cathay, p. 323: Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 237 ff., where Gray has capital notes 
on the subject ; Vol. II. pp. 481, 448, 473, 484; Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 184, 

98 De Morga, p. 285 : — “ In some of these islands, ‘on the coasts, a quantity of great white snails are fond, 
which they call signey: the natives collect them and sell them by measure to the Siamese, Cambodians, Paritan 
men and ‘other nations of the mainland, where they serve ‘as coin,” Bowring, Sidm, Vol. II. p. 185, mentions these 
aigney in 1718, ‘quoting from H: ‘storia General de las Filipinas, Vol. XIV., without ‘kvowing what mney were, at 
Houbétre, Sian, p. 72, Ed. 1698, knew, however, that “ coris’’ were the sivie as ‘*: segnejes.”” - 

% Elliot, Hist. of India, Vol. Il. a 808 '; Lives ‘of the Linilsays, Vol. TI. p. 169 f.: J.A.S. B. 1855, Dp. 221, nd 
many ‘other books, 

("98 ‘Holt-Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Elephant, p. 164. 

«8 Bock, Témplés and Elephants, p. 141; ‘Crawfurd, Siam, pp. 881, B82 Bowring ‘Stam, Vol. oa PP. 244, 2u7. . 

Teo Ai n, Weaipur, po al 

1 After the manner of all savages or ycmi-saynces, the Manipiris have ‘devised an exceedingly conslieata 
method af’ expreesing their fractions : & detail of which i is givén by Mr. Primrose, toe. cit. 
* Sce Yule, Marco Pelo, Vol. II. 'p. 44. ‘The whole question will be ‘found ‘dlaborstely Biscuseed later on in 

Chapter TI. , Section dn rpipte Welgite, | | 
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In Siam, where cowries have been eee used for centuries, the exchange was about 
5,000 to the rupee up to the middle of this Century. The evidence is as follows: —~ | 
| 1636. — Van Schouten, quoted by Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 244: 6,400 to 9,200 

to the tickal, = 4,800 to 5,400 to the rupee. 7 


1688. — La Loubére, Siam, p. 73: same rate as above. 

1823. — Crawfurd, Siam, p. 188; same rate. 

1855. — Bowring, Stam, p. 257: 9,600 to the tickal, == 7,200 to the rupee. 
(1884, — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141: same rates, 


Cowries have of course varied enormously in value in different places at different times. 
BE. g., we learn from Gray’s notes to Pyr ard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 239, that in Bengal Proper, 
c. 1800, they ran 3,840 to the rupee, and in 1820, as much as 6,000 to the rupee: while at the 
Maldives, their great source, they were, c.1800, 12,000 totherupee. However, to such a people 
as the Maniptirls 5,000 cowries to the rupee must have long been the established rate.2* We 
thus have the curious spectacle of a people, who have eschanged the actual use of the cowry for 
a bell-metal piece of 124 times its value, still calculating the new currency in terms of the old. 


(2) Paper. — Paper currency, being based on national credit, and arguing a high state 
of civilisation, has no connection with those above described except in being non-metallic. 
Despite the misuse to which it has been put in the Far East, the principles upon which it 
should be based have long been understood, in China at any rate. 


Ma Twan-lin, whose work was published in1819,? is quoted by Yule to the following effect :— 
“Paper should never be money. It should be only employed as a representative of value 
existing in metals or produce, which can be thus readily exchanged | for paper, and the cost 
of its transport avoided, At first this was the mode in which paper currency was 
actually used among merchants, The Government, borowing the invention from private 
individuals, wished to make real money of paper, and thus the original contrivance 
was perverted.’ How exactly the situation was grasped by these medieval merchants of 
China may be seen by a reference to the Indian Paper Currency Act (KX. of 1882). Sections 
19, 20,21, and 22 run to thé following effect :— (19) The whole amount of the coin and 


bullion received under this Act . . . . for currency notes, shall be retained and secured 
as a reserve to pay those notes, with the exception of . . . . am arnount not exceeding 
sixty millions of rupees . . . . (20) The amount (so excepted) shall be invested in 


securities of the Government of India. (21) The said coin, bullion and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of the said notes ; 
and ‘the said notesshall be deemed to have been issued on the security of the said coin, bullion 
and sectirities, as well as on the general credit of the Government of India . . . . (22) 
The securities purchased . . .'. shall be held by the Head Commissioner and the Master 
of the Mint at Calcutta, in eat for the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 

' Paper currency prevailed in China for a long while, apparently inevery part of the Empire, 
and at least from the [Xth to the XVth Centuries, A. D. At any rate we can gather as much 
from Marco Polo, Hayton the Armenian, Friar Gdoric and other Missionary Friars, Pegolotti, 
Ibn Batuta, Toscanelli, Barbaro, and Shah Rukh’s Ambassadors. But, excepting in two 
doubtful reports in Bock and Bowring from Siam, I have never heard of the Chinese paper 
currency spreading South, though it.spread Eastinto Japan. The kings andrulers of the Southern 
Kingdoms must, however, in any case have long been familiar ° with it, for, from the History of 
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2a Tn 1878 in Maniptir cowries ran in account 5,000 to the Re, in cash 5, 5,250 to 5,800. In 1778 in Silhet they ran 
6,120, In Northern India they ran in 1740, 2,400; in 1756, 2,560; in 1869, 6,500. See Brown, Manipur, p, 89; Lives 
of the Lindsays, ‘Vol. ILI. p. 169:f, ; Beames’ Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. II. p. 816. 
 § Mayers, Chinese Reader’ s Manuat, p.149: Cathay, Vol. I. p. 290. 

_ The places actually mentioned by these European and Asiatic travellers as those in which they found & 
‘paper currency are :—XITIth Cent., all over the Empire ; XIVth Cent., Hangchenfu to ‘Pekin, Canton, and Chin« 
chau; XVth Cent,, Pekin, Chingtungfu. See Yule, Cathay, Vol, I. pp. exevi., excix., ccvill., 115, 245; Vol, i, , 
Bp. 287, 480 ; Maréo Polo, Vol, Il. p. 380, | | | | 
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the Ming Dynasty, Bk. 825, we find that “ King Maraja Kala of Puni”’ (West Coast of Borneo) 
went to Fukien in 1408, and seems to have died there. He was succeeded by his son Hia- 
Wang (Chinese title), and to him on his departure was given paper money amongst other things, 
Again in 1411 the King of Malacca, “ situated at the South of Champa (Cambodia),” visited 
the Emperor, and “ on the moment of starting ”’ back again, he received, among other things, 
«400,000 kwan of paper money.’® 


The above and other similar quotations, which might be extracted from the Chinese annals, 
may explain an otherwise inexplicable statement in Bock, Temples and Hlephants, p. 899, who 
there tells us, in his description of the Siamese Exhibition held at Bangkok in 1882, that there 
was a “show of ancient coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of silver and gold with a 
stamp at one end, side by side with old paper currency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, 
and cowries.” 


It may, however, be possible that a paper currency has been long established in Siam, for 
we read in Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p, 257:—‘‘The Government issues (in 1855) promissory 
notes of various amounts, even to one-eighth ofa tical. They do not seem to be extensively 
current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depreciation.” 


I must conclude this long disquisition on barter and the like by a quotation from Nicold 
Conti, who travelled in the East between 1419 and 1444, In answer to Poggio’s questions, as 
recorded in the Historia de Varietate Fortunae, he gave, among other things, a remarkable 
account of the currencies he encountered “in India”; butin reality he must have spoken 
also from what he had heard or seen in China and Indo-China, for he had, inthe course 
of his many peregrinations, “arrived ata river larger than the Ganges, which is called by 
the inhabitants Dava” and ‘“‘at a city more noble than all the others, called Ava, the 
circumference of which is fifteen miles.’’® In his account he wanders over the whole range of 
civilised currency, as he found it in the East, in a confused and discursive, but withal most 
quaint and instructive manner.’ “ Some regions have no money, but use instead stones which 
we call cats’ eyes. In other parts their money consists of pieces of iron, worked into the form 
of large needles. In others the medium of exchange consists of cards inscribed with the name 
of the king. In some parts again of interior India, Venetian ducats are in circulation, Some 
have golden coins, weighing more than double of our (Italian) florin, and also less, and, 
moreover, silver and brass money.” To shew, however, that he mixed up India, China and 
Indo-China in this account, he follows it up in the same paragraph by saying: — ‘‘ They do 
not write as we or the Jews do, from left to right or right to left, but perpendicularly, carrying 
the line from the top to the bottom of the page (Chinese), There are many languages and 
dialects in use among the Indians. They have a vast number of slaves, and the debtor who is 
insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the property of his creditor (Siam).” § 

| ge = Ae i (To be continued.) 

5 Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. I. pp, 233, 249. For an account of Chinese intercourse with Siam, see Bowring, 
Siam, Vol. I. p. 172 fi. naj | 

6 Indiatn XVth Century, Vol, Il. p. 11. For the River Dava read d’Ava. 7 Op, cit. p. 30 £. 

8 There are two exceedingly interesting cases of paper money introduced, one temporarily by a British official, 
and one by a private Englishman, in modern times among the Oriental Islands, ee: 

_ In 1861 there was introduced into the Andaman Islands a token currency in copper, which lasted till 1870, being 
abandoned as a failure, chiefly on the Inspection Report of Nelson Davies of 1867 ; vide Vol. I.pp. 18, 38, 62: Vol, I. 
pp. 49, 245, The communications between the Andamans and India was then intermittent and infrequent, and in 
1867 there was introduced temporarily on 8th July, 1867, a paper card token by Col, Ford, the Superintendent of the 

Penal Settlement at Port Blair, owing to the supply of copper tokens running short, while waiting for the fresh 
supply ordered from Calcutta, These card tokens ran till the 26th October, 1867. They were printed on both. 
sides as follows :— Obv. — ‘“‘ Superintendent’s Office. t Royal Arms, as then used in the Settlement, crossed diagonally — 

_ by signature in facsimile ‘B, Ford.’ 1 Port Blair.”’ Rev.‘ Value one rupeein the Port Blair Treasury. | 

~ ‘Number in bive ink.’’1 fg = - | | ee. 

_ In the Cocos-Keeling Islands, the property of the Ross family, the currency ‘‘is a parchment currency, conver- 

_ tible at a fixed ratio into rupees or dollars, when an Islander makes a rare visit to Batavia or Singapore, or when & 

Bantanese cooly leaves the Islands to return home.” Sat. Review, 29th May, 1897, p. 599, quoting a blue- book 

Papers Relating to the Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands, 7 ae * 
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NOTHS ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.1.4., I.C.S, 
(Continued from p. 279.) 


Zoting is tle ghost of a man who dies unmarried, leaving nv relation. He seizes and annoys 
poople without provocation. He lives in an old empty house, or in some burning or burial 
eround. Ie is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His promises and oaths have to be 
received with caution. He extorts offerings of kids, chickens, cooked rice and clothes which he: 
demands at most inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he will come again and 
demand a fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played by Goting. 


Water-Spirits. — The most important and widely known of Konkin water-spirits are 
Asvas, Bipdév, Giri, and Hadal or Hedall.S4 Asras are the ghosts of young women, who, 
alter giving birth to one or more children, commit suicide by drowning. They live in 
water, and attack any one who comes near them, especially at noon, in the evening, and 
at midnight. When Asris make their rounds they generally go in groups of three to seven. 
Their chief objects of attack are young women. When a woman is attacked by the Asris a 
female exorcist is called to get ridof them. Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric,. 
red powder, and green bodice cloths. Bapdév is the ghost of a drowned sailor, He is much 
feared by mariners, who please him with offerings of fruit and cocoanuts. Gir& is the spectre of 
a man who has either left money or has been drowned ina well, tank, channel, or river, or in 
the sea. His feet are turned backwards. Whoever Gira attacks, the feet of that person become 
crooked. He is said to allure travellers by calling them by their names. He sometimes offers 
to guide lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, thus making 
them members of his clan. The Giri is supposed to fear the sight of knives and scissors. 
Should any person happen to cut the shéndi or top-knot of the Gird he will come to him at 
night to ask for the top-knot, and in return will do any work the person may require of him. 
Hadal or Hedali is supposed to be the spectre of a married woman who has been drowned in a 
well, tank, or river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and lets her hair 
fall loose down her back. She is said to be plump in front, and a skeleton behind.® She 
generally attacks women. A. woman who is attacked by a Hedalt lets her hair fall loose, shakes 
wll over, and shrieks. The Hedali is said to be much afraid of the Brihmanical thread. 





a a a eres 
8 Compare: — The Romans worshipped water nymphs (Smith’s Classical Dictionary). The Greeks believed that 
water-nymphs inspired men. Tho Swedes believe that drowned men, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn 
into the dwelling of the water-spirits (Grimm’s Tewionc Bfythology, Vol. II. p. 497). The Germans had water-spirits 
valled Nichus and Nix (op. cit, Vol. II. p. 489). Scott (Border Minstretsy, p. 444) mentions a class of water-spirits, 
valled Drace who tempted women and children under water by shewing them floating gold. The water-spirit was great- 
ly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 422). The Nix or water-man was alsojgreatly feared in Middle-Age Europe 
Lylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. L pp. 108, 109, 181; Vol. II. p. 209), Heywood quoted in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 
(Vol, II. p. 122, Fdn. 1810, says: — | 
we gee) e:)«<amother sort 

Ready to cramp their joints who swim for sport. 

One kind of these the Italians Fatea named, 

Fee the French, we Sibyls, and the same 

Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen, 
——— Night ladies some, of which Habundia queen.” ae 
The water-spirit was also known as the Kelpi. Itappeared in the form of a horse, a bull, or a man, and deceived 
people by sending dancing lights or will-o’-the-wisps (Leslie’s Harly Races of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 437; Scott’s Border 
Minstralsy, p. 540). Some Kelpis live in the sea, where they cause whirlpools: and shipwrecks (Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p. 124; Seott’s Border Minstrelsy, pp- 507, 509). In China, the great flood-land, Confucius (B. C. 500) 
found water-spirits overflowing and surrounding worshippers. Though unseen and unheard the water-spirits 
entered into all things, nothing was without them. Doctrine of the Mean, Vol. XVI. p. 8. 
85 Compare: — In Denmark, the popular belief pictures the Bllekone as captivating to look at in front, but 

hollow at the back like a kneading trough (Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IT. p. 449). 
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Underground Spirits. — In the Konkan, itis believed that all buried treasure, all mines% 
of gold, silver and precious stones, all caves, and all ruined fortresses are guarded by under. 
ground spirits in the shape of hairy serpents or frogs. These spirits never leave their place, 
and they attack or injure those only who come to remove the things they are guarding. 


Fear of spirits and belief in their doings are not peculiar to the Konkin. The Bijipur 
Gaolis of Marathi origin, perhaps because their lives are spent with cows, are said not to believe 
in witchcraft, because no Gaoli ever becomes a ghost.8? It has been held that, as they leave 
their dead behind them, wanderers are not troubled by the thought of spirits. It has been 
specially alleged that the Scythians were so stout and warlike that they saw neither sights nor 
spirits.8§ The correctness of this view, especially in the case of the Tartars, is doubtful. 
Details of the doings and position of the srdmans or spirit-mediums shew a general and 
extreme fear of spirits among the peoples of Central Asia.8® Similarly, the Arabs, the other 
great nomads, are rich in spirits of special fierceness and cruelty. Vrom very early times 
(B. C. 4000) the Chaldeans have hadl hosts of spirits or angels in heaven, on the earth, and in 
the under-world, and other spirits, partly evil, partly good. Gujarit Musalmans, besides the 
great army of fire-sprung Jins, dread Bhénsisuris, Churails, and Jhfimpdis, the ghosts of the 
damned, of the unclean, and of the murdered.®! In Kumaon in the Himalayas, in 1823, the 
mountaineers believed in the existence of various tribes of ghosts, evil spirits, demons, goblins, 
fairies and elves.®2 The wild Orfons of Hast Bengal fear Charail, the spirit of a woman who 
has died in child-bed. She lives among tombs, is fair in front and black behind, and has her 
feet turned backwards. She catches passers. If the passer has his wits about him, Charail can do 
him no harm; if he has been drinking, she will make him senseless.°3 The Gonds™ people 
hills valleys and trees with Gond spirits; the Bhutias of Bhutdn believe in a countless host of 
spirits ;°° and the Karens have a spirit in every object.9® In the Karndtak and Mysore, the 
‘spirits called Munis are worshipped, and are considered demons of the first magnitude. The 
local Brahmans do not worship them openly, but send offerings secretly.27 The Baydarns of 
Mysore pray to Marimé, the goddess of small-pox, and offer her flesh.£@ In Mysore, during an 
epidemic, the head-man and leading villagers collect pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread and 
plantains, and start from the village to the village boundary with a basket in their hand. As 
the party passes each house the family throw a handful of rice into the basket, in the hope that 
the evil spirit of the epidemic may go in the rice. The basket is carried to the boundary and 
left there. In rural Mysore, the object of universal worship is Amma, the Mother. She 
corresponds to Durga, KAli, or Chimundi, and like them sends small-pox and measles. Human 
victims were formerly offered to Amma: now she is satisfied with a yearly buffalo.¥00 Afunis 
or destructive male spirits are much worshipped in Koimbator. Unless a Brahman reads texts, 
the dying Koimbator weaver believes that he is likely to become a Muni. Evena B ‘Abman 
becomes a Muni if he meets with a violent death! The Tulus, and also the Karens of Burma, 
consider the Rainbow a spirit2 The Kurgs stand in special dread of evil spirits called Kutilo, 


86 Compare the Huropean Middle-Age belief in the spirits Getuli and Cobali, who guarded mines and caused 
earthquakes (Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 126). | 
8? From MS. Note. | : 88 Scott’s Discovery of Witehcraft, p. 122. 
88 Compare the Shiman among the Tungus of Central Siberia (Baring Gould’s Strange Survivals, pp. 158, 154). 
90 Napiet’s Folh-Lore, p.8. Coleridge’s classification of spirits (Note on Ancient Mariner) into human, angelic 
and a third sort found in every climate and element probably goes as far back as the Chaldeans. | 
*: Information from Mr. Fazal Latfullah, In Kashmere, in 1840, the traveller Vigne recorded Jins, Deyus 
(cannibal giants), Yech (satyrs), Dyut (house-spirits), Bram-bram-chuk (Will o’ the wisps), Whop (cat-shaped), 
_  Mushran (old men), Ghor (the same as yech, a feeder on dead bodies), Rantus (tralls), aud Rihs (non-deseript female 
fairies). (Travels, Vol. I. pp. 328, 829.) ae oe Se | - | 
8 Asiatic Resemrches, Vol. XVI. p. 220, | % Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 258, 
_»  Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 4.0 0 oe | oN 
_. *8 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 97. % Op, cit. p. 117. 
* Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL. p. 168. _ % Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 339. 
«80 Rioe’s Mysore, Vol. IIT. p. 265, 100 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 365. | 
1 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol, II. p. 265. 2 Black’s Folt-Lore Medicine, p, 11. 
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‘to please whom dances or masks are held. Bhairav Dévaru, the god of the Kurubavrs, is an 
unfriendly male spirit.4 The Parias of Malabir believe that, after death, good men become 
gods and bad men evil spirits.© The Telugu Baydarus or Bedars, who, according to Buchanan, 
are the true husbandmen of Telangana, believe that, after death, wicked men become devils and 
good men are reborn as men. The Kad Kumbarus, a wild Mysore tribe, believe that the spirits 
of the dead come to the aged, and tell them to make offerings to the hill goddess.’ The 
following male spirits — Pishichis, Gudghakas, Siddhas, Bhutas, and Chirans — live with the 
gods, especially with Shiv, as servants; and the following female spirits — Yoginis, Dikinis, 
Kakinis, Shikhinis, Bhutinisand Pretints — attend on Durgi, the wife of Shiv.§ According to 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 620), the reason for abandoning the convent at 
Dharnikét, near the mouth of the Krishna, was that the spirit of the hill changed itself. It 
became a wolf or an ape and frightened travellers.® 


In Ceylon, in 1820, the people were slaves to the belief in the influence of evil 
spirits. The people sang and danced all night, made offerings, and carried away charms, 
to keep off disease and evill® The evil spirits belonged to two main divisions — those 
approaching to the nature of gods, wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper 
regions of the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver and precions stones, 
enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to that of the eods themselves, and some 
times called dewatawas; and those who with wild, savage, gross, beast-lilke natures pass 
their time near the surface of the earth, revelling in scenes of blood and misery, bring- 
ing disease and death on men, and in return receiving offerings of rice, meat, and blood.}! 
To the second division belonged four classes: — Balli-caama, lovers of éalz, or coooked rice 
offerings ; Billi-caama, lovers of live offerings; Ratti-caama, lovers of music, dancing, and other 
such pleasures; Hantu-caama, lovers of death.!2 The names of the leading spirits were Reeri 
Yakseya (demon of blood), Calloo Yakseya (black demon), Sanny Yakseya (the great 
demon of fatal diseases), Maha Sohon Yakseya (great graveyard demon), Calloo Cumare 
Dewatawa (the black prince), and Hooniyan Yakseya (sorcery demon). The other spirits 
were Athemana Yakseya, Tota Yakseya, Bahirawa Yakseya, Madana Yakseynio (female 
demons of lust), Morottoo Yaka (demon of Morottoo ‘or Rata Yaka, that is, foreign demon), 
Gopolu Yakseya (demon of cattle), Anjenam Dewi, Baddracali, Riddhi Yakseniyo, Uda 
Yakseyo, Curumbera Yakseyo, Hanuma, Gara Yaka, Gewal Yakseya, Bodrima, and Pretayo.l 
The chief of all Ceylon demons was Wahala Bandara Dewiyo. The usual haunts of these 
demons were trees, roads, wells, woods, old deserted houses, temples of gods, and graves and 
They frightened people not by actually seizing them but by other means quite as 
effectual — by throwing sand or stones h andful after handful, by appearing asa dark-featured 
man or like the passing shaclow of a man, followed immediately by a loud crashing noise as if 
a number of elephants were forcing their way through the jungle, and sometimes appearing in 
the disguise of an old man or of a young woman with a child in her arms.!* 


oraveyards. 


The Parsis had a half-man, half-spirit class, who were incarnate devils.!5 And among the 
airikas, Cathras, Koyas and Karafnas.16 Chengiz Khan (1162) 
evelations..? When the Turk finishes lis prayers he bows to 
1,18 Arab tradition mentions forty troops 


Persian spirits were Yatus, P 
was visited by spirits and made r 
the right and left, saluting the spirits of good and evi 
4 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL. p. 141. 


6 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 359. 
8 Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p, 192, | 


8 Rice’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 201. 
5 Op, cit. Vol. IT. p. 493. 
7 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 128. 
9 Julien’s Hiuen Thsang, Vol. ITT. p. 8. 
10 Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 
1. Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1845, p. 14. 
13 Op. cit. pp. 21-43. | 
15 Bleek’s Vendiddd, p. dl. 
17 Dabistan, Vol. IIT. p. 118. 


1885, p. 10; Marshall’s Diseases of Ceylon, p. 26, 
| 12 Op, cit. p. 16. | 
it Op, cit. pp. 45, 46. | 
16 Bleek’s Yaina, Vol. IX. pp. 52-56. 
“18 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 144. 
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of jins, each troop 6,00,000 strong. Some are land-spirits, some sea-spirits, some alr-spirits 5, 
some fly, some lodge in animals, some lodge in men.” 


Arabs believe that bad smells are caused by spirits, who they think get into the 
body through the nose, and affect the health. The Bedouins seldom go into a town because 
of the smells. If they do, they stop them noses with a cloth.?¢ ‘The Arabian desert,” 
says Mr. H. Spencer, “is so thick with spirits that no one can throw anything without 
striking a spirit’2! The prophet mentions five classes of Arab spirits : Jins, Junus 
Efrits, MaAfids, and Shaitans.22 Other accounts add: Duihin, an ostrich-riding sea-spirit ; 
Ghaddar, a Yemen man-torturer; Ghal,a female cannibal; Nesnis, a half man cut length- 
wise; Saalah,a man-eating forest spirit; Shikk, a man cut lengthwise*’ The Arab Ghat 
(a female man-eater) belongs to the order of Shaitins or Evil-Jins. Some authors describe 
the Ghiil as an enchanter that appears in human or in animal form or in some monstrous 
guise. The Ghil haunts burial-grounds, lonely places, deserts, and wastes, and allures and 
eats travellers. Another opinion is that when the devils (Shaitins) attempt to overhear 
some of the heavenly words of power on the skirts. of the lowest heaven they are driven 
out by falling stars. Of the fugitives some are burnt, some fall into the sea as 
crocodiles, others fall on land and become Ghils. The male of the Ghil class of spirits is by 
most writers called Kutrnb.2+ Mas’tidi?® (A. D, 930) says:—“ The Arabs have many accounts 
of Ghals assuming different shapes. They believe that Ghils appear in lonely places, and Arabs. 
say they have often entertained Ghitils as guests.” Arab poetry is rich in allusions to Ghils. 
The Arab poct, known as Ta-abbata Sharran (the carrier of evil under his arm), says :— 


“The black one whose pavilion I entered as readily 
As the high-bosomed maiden enters her corset 
Her at morn when I awoke I found to be a Ghil. 
Alas | for one whose companion is so hideous. 
I asked her for my dole. She discovered herself 
In a monstrous face and changing form 
‘Tell him who wishes to ask for my fair comrade, 
She pitches her tent at the edge of a winding desert.’ ” 


The Arabs believe that the Ghtlis cloven-footed. When they meet in the deserta person 
whom they suspect of being a Ghul they say :— 


“Oh cloven-foot, bleat me news 
Whether thon hast come along a way or path.” 


If the form is a Ghal it will disappear; otherwise in the dusk the traveller might take the 
form for a woman and follow her to destruction, for Ghils lure men with songs and bon-fires. 
Some of the companions of the Prophet (on whom be peace) have related stories of Ghils. The 
Khalifa "Umr (A. D. 630) tells how, on a journey to Syria, he struck a Ghul with his sword, 
and she disappeared. 


Two classes of female spirits, the Kirib and the Kidir, roughly correspond to Succubus, 
the female, and Incubus, the male, nightmare, not mentioned by Lane-Poole, are described by 
Mas'idi. Mas’tidi says:-— ‘The Kirib and the Kidir have connection with men and women 
with a result generally fatal to the human lover. The Kirib hides itself and frightens people 
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19 Arabian Lije in the Middle Agas, p. $4. 
0 Burkhardt’s Arabia, Vol. IL. p. 85. Compare the merchant in the Thousand and One Nights who ieilled : a jinni 
_ by throwing away a date stone (Lane’s Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 228). 

21 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 286, 

2 Arabian Lije in the Middle Ages, p. 27, All of these are Jinns, The Persians call good Jinns Paris, and evil. 

Jinns.Narah, literally male. ee: 

= Op. cit. pp, 4, 45, . 24 Arab Society in the Middle Ages, pp. 42, 48. 

*® Prairies d Or, Arabic text, Vol. IV. pp. 113-120. | 
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shouting — ‘Art thou one who was married or frightened?’ If the answer is, * Married,’ the 
friends despair of curing the person affected. Ifthe reply is, ‘Frightened, ’ they console him 
and assuage his fear, and he often recovers,” Asregards the Jins, Wahhab, son of Munabbih, the 
sou of Ishik, has written that God created the Jin out of smokeless fire, and made him a wife 
out of the Jin’s own body, as God created Hawwa (Eve) out of Adam’s rib. His wife bore Jin 

thirty-one eggs. ‘The first lodger to crack his shell was Kutrub the male Ghil as well as the 

kitten-shaped female Ghil or Kutrubah. One of the next eggs to crack shewed Iblis, whose 

home is Mesopotamia. Other eges gave forth other classes of spirits, the Sadlats who live in 

haths end dunghills. The Hawims or Hamanis in shape like winged serpents, and the Hawatif 

a wandering formless voice, airy tongues that syllable men’s names in sands and wastes and 

desert wildernesses. Indian Musalmans believe that a hundred-years old cobra developes a 

tunid knot*at its tail and every century adds a knot. A cobra with six knots becomes a 

Nas-nis and gains the power of assuming any shape. A prince married a Nas-nis whom he. 
met on his way from hunting in the form of a beautiful woman in deep distress. His married 

lite weakened the prince till at last he could hardly walk, One night he awoke and saw the. 
lanp at the end of the room flamy. As he could hardly walk he asked his bride to trim the 

lamp. She stretched an arm that lengthened down the room and put right the lamp. The 

prince told his father that his bride was a witch. he father called his soothsayers, and the 

Nas-niis was burned alive, abusing the idiotcy and the ingratitude of mankind. The Muslims 

of Egypt hold that the Afrit and the Mirid are the most powerful and malicious of spirits,” 


The Burmans have good spirits and bad spirits, as the butterfly soul and the 
true soul. They have guardian adis or house-spirits, twelve in number, six male and six 
female.2” The Burmans believe that some nats have regular houses or abodes; and that others 
live away from houses and villages.8 Some spirits live in tree-tops, as the Akakasohs ; some in 
tree-trunks, as the Shakkasohs; some in roots,as the Boomasohs, The presence of spirits in 
trees can be known by the quivering and trembling of the leaves when other leaves are stil}? 
The ranks of Burman spirits are recruited trom men who die a violent death, or who have 
been executed for bad deeds.2° Burmah is supposed to be plagued with dilts, creatures im 
human guise who devour men3! The Burmans wash the head once a month, The Pegu people 
pelieve that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genius who dwells the head, and 
protects man22 Vor the comfort of the house-spirits the tops of all the posts in the house are 
vovered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits live.2# The house-spirit Eling-Soung 
Nit lives in a cotton night-cap or hood on the top of a pillar.* The spirit Moung Inn Gyee 
was feared all round Rangoon as far as Pegu. He is said to live in water and to cause death, 
A yearly festival is held in his honour.*® At the boat races the Burmans offer plantains to the 
water-spirits,®6 The Burmans have so great a fear of water-spirits that they dare not rescue a 
victim from drowning. The Buddhist Burmans, who never kill even an insect, will stand by and 
see 2 man drown without helping him.®”?. The Chinese have an extreme fear of spirits.*° The 
Chinese refrain from saving a drowning man, because it is a spirit that drags him down. A 
similar idea used to be prevalent in England and Scotland.” The Chinese believe that their 
waters are full of angry spirits anxious to drown men. To prevent this they put up pillars on 
the bank to Fat-Pee, the coming Buddha; and offer white horses#0 In Chima, women who 
commit suicide, children who die in infancy, nnmarried women, and beggars who die at street 
corners become spirits.“ 


% Arabian Lije in the Middle Ages, p. 224, 21 Shway Yoe’s Lhe Burman, Vol, I. p. 280, 
—% Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 284. 28 Op, cit, Vol. I, p. 286. 
8 Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 286. 8 Op, cit, Vol. IL p. 100. 

2 Op, cit. Vol. IL. p. 92. 38 Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 281. 

% Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 281. | 8% Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 285, 

% Op, cit, Vol. IL. p. 59 8 Op, cit, Vol, TL p. 161, 


8 Mrs, Gray’s Fourteen Months in Canton, p, 442. 8 Gray's China, Vol. IL. p. 84 
© Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 33. | 41 Op, cit, Vol. IL p, 18. 
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The Australians suppose that thickets, pools aud rocks swarm with ae 42 They 
believe that white men are the ghosts of dead Australians,“ and that the Kinir-Kinir or 
spirits of the departed, wander over the earth.44 The Australiuns have crowds of Spirits 
called Ingnas, who worry and trouble men. They throw heated stones and sit upon men 
aS niphtmares.<® The Australians believed in innumerable evil spirits. The ghosts of hostile 
or unburied dead filled heaven and earth and cansed evil. Anstralians hated to name the dead, 
to go near a grave, orto dream, They did not attempt to propitiate with charms the spirits. 
The object of their rites was to counteract the power of the unfriendly spirits.*© 


The Dayaks of Borneo and the Papuans of New Guinea believe in evil spirits of the clouds, 
the sea, the rocks, and the forests.47 Before cutting down a tree the Dayaks are careful to 
please Pulang Gana, the place-spirit.“© The Philippine Islanders sce phantoms, called tibalong, 
on the tree-tops. Children are carried off by their dead mothers who are vastly tall, with long 
hair, little feet, long wings, painted bodies and a peculiar smell. The Islanders shew the 
ghost-mothers to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards cannot see them.** The Motus of New 
(ninea believe that the departed sometimes appear on earth. Children will run into the house 
and tell their widowed mother that their father has come back to see them; she goes to the 
door, and true enough sees her husband standing with his feet in the ground, as if he had risen 
out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but he sinks back into the earth. The people do not 
cite these experiences as nursery tales, They firmly believe them, and in confirmation of these 
appearances appeal to the evidence of their own eyes. They also believe that when a person 
dies, the spirit of some departed friend comes to carry the spirit away.°° The health and. lives 
of the Shoas and Gallas of North-East Africa are in the hands of a class of demons called Zar 
to whom tobacco smoke is as incense.®! 


In Madagascar, the spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell on lofty mountains. In the 
Lovale country, in the west of Sonth Central Africa, inland from the Kongo River, men dress 
as sham devils and clear the wood of real spirits.53 In South Central Africa, one of the natives 
eame close to Captain Cameron, and after a good look covered his face with his hands, and 
yelled. He had never seen a white man, and took Cameron for a devil64 The Bongos of the 
White Nile and other negroes hold that no good ever came froma spirit. The only thing they 
know about spirits is that they do harm.55 In Kulongo, near the White Nile, a great cavern is 
supposed to be full of spirits. Really it is full of bats and por cupines.”® Kafirs refuse to save 
a drowning man. They think the water-spirit has dragged him in.5” 


In Mexico, women who diein child-bed are feared and honoured. After death they become 
spirits, and act as guardians or attendants ofthe sun. Formerly young men tried to cut off the 
hair of such women, and wizards to cut off the left arm.5® The Mexicans deified all women. 
who died in child-birth. Shrines decked with paper images were raised to their honour in every 
ward that had two streets. Once a year all persons sentenced to death were slain in honour of 
the goddess, that is, of the spirits of dead women. The spirits of these women moved through | 
the air, and entered into people. They made children sick, sending paralysis and other sudden 
diseases. Their favourite haunt on earth was cross-roads, and on certain days of the year people 
would not go out of the house for fear of them. They were propitiated by offerings of bread 
and roasted maize.5? The wild tribes of Brazil live i in constant fear of spirits. However brave in 
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£2 Suen s Principles of Sociology, Vol, I. p. 286. 43 Wallace’s Anatralusta, p. 100, 

4& Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 250. 7 | 

45 Reville’s Les Religtons des Peuples Non- Crees Vol. II. p. 154. | | 

46 Descriptive Sociology, 3 Table 4,  -# Trans, By. Geog, Soc, April 1884, p. 210. 


48 «Stratis Journal, June 1881, p. 147, 49 Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 480. 

8 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. Vir. pp. 485, 486. | 51 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p.391. 

6a Sibree’s Madagasenr, p. 312. 7 8&8 Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol. EI. p. 189. 

St Op, cit. Vol. ID. p. 146. i 55 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Afrtca, Vol. q P. 806. 
86 Op, cit. VoL I. pp. 283.235, | 87 Cunningham’s South. Africa, p. 825. = 


58 Bancroft, Vol, II. p. 364, 88 Op. cit. Vol. IIL. p. 368. 
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war, @ Brazilian rarely goes out alone at night. They have numbers of spirits unconnected with 
material objects, The chief of these are Gourouperas (ill-natured spirits), who come under many 
forms and stir disputes among men ; Yanchons like dwarfs or big dogs whose barking is heard 
in the storm, like the German and French wild chase, and Sponpiaras (sea spirits), who entice 
sailors on to the rocks ®° Several American tribes people earth, air, and sea with good and evil 
spirits.61 The Alaskas, or North American Eskimos, believe that as in life the mass counts little 
the mass of spirits do little good and little harm. They shew their presence only by a slight 
whizzing. Robust spirits make the ears to tingle with their demands for food. The still 
sturdier take their abode in some human body. The sturdiest, who when alive have been 
sorcerers, suicides or murderers, enter into bodies and so affect the owner of the body as to drive 
him mad or witless.62 The Zaparo Indians of South America fear that a woman who dies in 
child-bed comes back longing for her child ; they, therefore, bury the live child with the dead 
mother.®8 The Americans thought Will-o-the Wisp a very dangerous spirit.o4 In British 
Guiana, the Kenaimas, spirits who cause sickness, are much feared. They are driven out by 
healers or peatman, who in proof take a caterpillar out of the patient. 


Among the ancients the Accadians or early Chaldeans (B. C. 4000-2000) had five classes of 
ill-wishing spirits: wiugo second class spirits, alals destroyers, geguns (f) unknown, /elals 
warriors, and maskin snarers.66 The Assyrians (B.C. 1200-860) and the Babylonians (B. C. 
800-530) believed that the world was swarming with bad little spirits who might be swallowed 
and cause disease.” The Persians (B. C. 580-330) developed a system of guardian angels so 
elaborate as to give rise to the saying — “An Angel falls in every raindrop.” This theory 
of spirit-rule was adopted both for men and for countries by the Jews and to some extent by the 
New Testament. The Christian elaborated the idea, The poet Spencer (A. D. 1600) saw 
bright squadrons of golden-pinioned angels planted round men to guard them against foul 
fionds; and in later times (d. 1711) Bishop Ken has passed on the doctrine of the individual 
guardian.® 
Among the Greeks, the Stoics believed in countless immortal spirits that abounded in the 
air.70 The Romans had chimney spirits.7) The Roman Lars, or nobles in the original 
Bitrascan, were supposed to guard crossways and to watch houses. They were of two 
classes, public and private.72 The Roman Lemures”? were spirits either of all dead or of 
bad dead, generally of bad dead.’ Among the Middle-Age Hurope (1493-1541) spirits 
were Dases, spirits of wood; Hnur, spirits of stones; Gnomes, under-ground spirits ; 
Lemures, water-spirits; Penates, fire-spirits; Sylphs, dwarfs ; and Travames, ghosts.” 
The Germans believed in dwarf spirits called Kobold, Goblin and Bogie, also in Pottergeist, 
the knocking or death-watch spirits. According to one account (Conway’s, Demonology and 
Devil-lore, Vol. II. p. 818) the Pottergeist are unwashed children whom Eve kept out of 
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60 Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilisés, Vol. I. pp. 366, 370. | a 
61 Bancroft, Vol. III. pp. 112, 481. | 62 Reclis’ Prim, Folhlore, p. 82. 


6 Jour, Anthrop. Inst, Vol. VII. p. 507. 6 Bancroft, Vol, III. p. 540. 

6 St. James’s Budget, 7th December 1883, 66 Lenormant's Chaldean Magic, pp. 26, 144. 
6? Black’s Folklore Medicine, p. 8. 68 Dabistan, Vol. III. p. 144. | 

6 Seafield’s Dreams, Vol, I. p. 47. 70 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 139. 


71 Pliny’s Natural Hiatory, Book xxxvi. Chap. 27. oe 7 
72 Riley’s Trans. of Ovid's Fasti, p.74. According to Douce (Dance of Death, p. 8) the Larvoe or Lares, unless 
) ere apt to become unfriendly. 7 | | “es 
aes te honour of the Pencre or evil dead, were held in Rome on the 9th, 1ith and 13th May . The 
details illustrate the fear of spirits. The temples of the gods were shut to keep out the spirits; no marriage took 
place for fear of their unfriendly influence. In the festival the people walked bare foot, becanse spirits would be 
- enraged: by leather, washed hands three fimes, and threw black beans, which spirits disliked. 
.  % Cunningham’s Classical Dictondry. ! | 
| 1 eee. p. 188. Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 415 ; Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, 
Vol, VII. p. 78 Jamieson. (Scottish Dictionary, 8. v. * Blfmill’’) gives the following pee of Saxon cae : 
munt elfen (hill elyes), wurder elfen (field elves), wylde elfen (moor elves), dun elfen (hil elves), water ejyin | 
(water elves), sae elfen (sea elves), Comparé Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, Vol. IT. p. 110, 1810 Edn. | 
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God’s sight.76 The Skandinavians believed in spirits called Duergar who lived in hills.7”? Among 
the Fins and among the Samoiedes of North-West Siberia every object is full of small spirits 
called Maahinen, that is, earth-spirits. ‘hese spirits have powerover everything. Under their 
influence crops grow, cows yield milk, and milk yields butter.7® In return milk and 
other good things are set apart for the Maahinen. Dolls also are made for them, because 
when the Maahinen go into any object and feel at home in it, they are kindly, and act as 
guardians.7? In Russia, the worship of the great spirit of cold, of which trace remains in the 
English Jack Frost, continues.°° The Croatians believe in spirits called Vilas, who float about 
and make storm and flood.s! In North and North-Hast Europe, the belief in the forest spirit 
Rusialki, the wicked souls of unbaptised girls, is general. The Slavs pray :— ‘Oh Rusialki, 
touch not our crowns.’ 82 But the terror of Rusialki pales before the Vampire, which is 
believed to be the spirit of a wizard or heretic, who, from his lodging in some corpse, steals in 
at night and sucks the blood of the living. The corpse in which the Vampire lodges should 
be taken out of the grave, a white thorn stake driven through the corpse at a single stroke, and 
the corpse burnt.8’ Another leading Russian spirit is Domovoi, the house-spirit, who, though 
he bears the blame of any domestic mishap, is of the guardian or helpful class like the English 
Brownie or Robin Goodfellow.s4 In Br ittany, 10 West France, in 1825, a class of tiny spirits 
called Gawries danced and made passers dance among the standing stones, which were known 
as the Giant’s Dance.® 


The fairy spirits of the Ivish were Shefro, Chericaune, Banshee, Phooka, Merrow, 
Dullahan, and Fir-darrig. The name Shefro was a generic name tor the elves who 
lived in troops or communities, and were popularly supposed to own castles or mansions.’ 
The Chericaune was distinguished by his solitary habits. The Banshee, anattendant fairy or 
spirit, mourned the death of any member of a family to which she attached herself. The 
Phooka appears tobe a modification of Robin Goodfellow or Puck. The Merrow was a mermaid. 
The Dullahan was a malicious sullen spirit or goblin, and the Fir-darrig a little merry red man.86 


Old England (1000-1400) was full of fairies§? Among them were Lads, Radiant Boys, 
Silky, Pick-tree Brag, Padfoot, Barguest, and Powries and Dunkers who inhabit forts. In 
the twelfth century, Gervase of Tilbury found in. England, Porttini, goblins who leaped on 
horses and set the riders astray, Follets who were harmless, and Incubus which was the Roman 
Fawn. In 1290, a cavern in a castle of Lord Gifford was called Boh, that is, Hobgoblin, 
Hall. 80 ~The English catechism of the fifteenth century. 8 states. that some of the angels who 
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16 § Scott’s “Demonolgy ¢ and ‘Witcheraft, ». 121. Tylor (Pr imitive ve Culture, Vol. ‘7 p. 144) gives six classes, i in 


Middle-Age Europe — fire, air, earth, water, under-earth, light-flyers. 
77 Seott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 441. 
78 Compare Coleridge on the functions of the higher ma baresSpiriee — 
* Some uurse the infant diamond in the mine, 
Some roll the genial juices through the oak; 
Some drive the mutinous clouds to clash in air, 
And rushing on the storm with whirlwind speed, 
Yoke the red lightnings to their volleying car.” 
78 Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Now-Civilisés, Vol. IL. p. 214. These are notable instances of the two 
laws: (a) a doll isan idol; (6) a guardian is a squared or housed fiend. 


80 Ralston’s Russian Folktales, p. 214. | 81 Victor Tissot’s Unknown Hungary, Vol. I. p. 287. 
—% Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 56, 


8 Student’s Hncy., “ Vampire,” The union of two experiences compels the belief in the Vampire, (1st) The 


common grief for a young man or woman wasting in consumption as if the blood which is the life was sucked out of 


them, (2nd) The oceasional unearthing of a long dead corpse from which when cut fresh blood flows. The sense . 


seems to be: the guardian white-thorn stake prisons the Vampire, and with the corpse the Vampire’s power is 
consumed, In Bulgaria, it is believed that any one may become a Vampire over whom acat or a boy jumps ora 


bird (flies: that is, when they are above him an evil spirit may pass from the boy or the cat or the ga into the | 


person overleapt, and so the spirit may become a Vampire. 
hee Ralston’s Russtan Songs, p, 124; Englishwoman in Russia, p. 161. | 
| 85 Hone’s Every Day Book, Vol. II. p. 981. $6 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. IL. p, 508, 
aia 87 Leslie's Early Races of Seotland, Vol. I. p, 106. ' 8 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, pp. 256, 267.274, 
a 88 ‘Tyrwhitt's Chaucer,.p. 189,’ % Sharpe’s Witchcraft, p. 24. 
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were cast out of heaven were sent into hell, some reigned in the sky, some in the earth, some in 
the waters, and some in the woods. he Rosicrusians (A. D. 160) 7) peopled the air wit! 

Sylphs, the earth with Gnomes, the fire with Salamanders, and the water with Nymphs.2 Boh 
or Hobgoblin was afterwards, or at least was better, known as Puck or as Robin Good-fellow. 
Shakespeare (1600) describes Nobin as a shrewd and a knayish sprite, who frights the maidens 
of the villagers and skims milk. He sometimes labours with the quern or hand-mill, makes the 
churning of the breathless housewife useless, works the drink so that it bears no barm, and 
misleads night wanderers, laughing at the harm.®? In England, about 1620, the leading spirits 
were genii, fauns, satyrs, wood nymphs, foltots, fairies, robin good-fellows, and trulls. The 

bigger kind of spirits were hob-goblins, who ground corn, cut wood and mended iron. In 

Welsh mines, in 1750, fairies were often heard at work. They were friendly and gnided the 

human miners to rich veins.°6 Tn 1800,a demon called Barguest, haunted Yorkshire lanes amd 

forboded death.®? In 1830, bogles (bug a scare crow) drove all trattic from the Gallows Lane 

at Lincoln? During the last three hundred years English poets have maintained the belief in 

countless spirits, According to Milton (1660) :—“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 

earth unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.’8? Aud two hundred and fifty years 

later, in spite of the desolation of progress, the poet eye of Coleridge had the same vision as 

Milton : -— “ Oh ye numberless and rapid travellers, what ear unstunned, what sense unmad- 

dened, might bear up against the rushing of your congregated wings F7’100 


So many forms of the devil do the seventeenth century witch-trials shew thatit seems the 
devil might alone people the earth, Man in many forms, beautiful women, youths, priests, and 
black men: of animals the cat, toad, rabbit, pig, rat, dog, deer, ass, and snake: of birds the 
crow, kite, chicken, magpie, goose, and duck: of insects the bee, fly, and flea: of other shapes 
a winged child, a ball, a hay-stack, a tree-trnnk, and a coach wheel. These seem a collection 
of the leading objects which in former times were believed to be spirit-homes,! In seventeenth 
century Scotland, among the noble army of spirits held im respect and constantly seen were 
devils, bull-beggars, witches, elves, hags, faeries, Satyrs, Pans, Fawns, Sylvans, Kit with the 
Caustic, Tritons, centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calears (P), conjurers, nymphs, changlings 
Incubus, Robin Good-fellow, the man in the oak, the hell waine, the fire-drake, the pickle, Tom 
Thumb, Hob-Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and others.2 In Scotland, in 1670, the common 
people called familiars white Devils. They were the same as the useful spirits formerly known 
as Brownie and Robin Good=fellow. They passed as human beings. Sharpe tells of a lady who 
had a little old serving man, Ethert, who was really a familiar.2 Beaumont, about the same 
time, had two familiars to wait on him, brown women three feet high in black net-work gowns 
and white caps with Jace.4 In Europe, at this time (1650), were seven good and seven bad 
familiara or evil genii. The good genii adapted themselves to the character of each person’s soul. 
They suggested good, but if the soul preferred evil the seven good genii gave place to their seven 
evil companions.’ In Scotland, in the county of Kireudbright, in 1730, people firmly believed 
in ghosts, hob-goblins, fairies, elves, witches, and wizards. The ghosts and spirits often appeared 
‘at night. The people used many charms and incantations to preserve themselves, their cattle 
and houses from the malevolence of witches, wizards and evil spirits, and believed in the 
beneficial effects of these charms. They frequently’saw the devil, who made wicked attacks 


upon them when they were engaged in their religions exercises. They believed in benevolent 
| | 

1 Skeat’s Piers the Ploughinan, p.110. #2 Op. cit. p. 110. 

8 Midsunwumer Night’s Dream, Act II. Scene I. p, 99. % Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 124. 

% Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 124. 

86 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, “Popular Superstitions,” pp. 152-154. 

87 Hone’s Hveryday Book, Vol. II. p. 537; Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 98. 

*8 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “‘ Manners and Customs,” p. 32. | | ‘ 

9 Paradise Lost, Book iv. line 677. a 108 Tragedy of Remorse, Act I. Scene 2. 

1 Compare Notes and Queries, Vol. V. pp. 421-428, Fifth Series. | 


2 Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 122. 8Sharpe’s Witchoraft in Scotland, p. 142. 


© Op. cit. p. 218. _--& Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witcheraft, p. 496. 
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spirits, whom they termed Brownies, who went about at niglit and performed tor them some part 

of their domestic labour, such as threshing and winnowing their corn, spinning, and churning, 

They fixed branches of the mountain ash or the narrow-leaved service tree above the stalls of 

their cattle to preserve them from the evil effects of elves and witches.® In the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was a lake called Lochn-au-Spoiradan, the Loch of Spirits. In the lake two 
spirits frequently made their appearance — the horse and the water-bull. The mermaid wag 
another spirit. Before the rivers were swelled by heavy rains she was often seen, and wag 
considered a fore-sight of drowning. Celtic mythology added a fourth spizit. When water 
is agitated by vielent eurrents of wind, and spray is swept from its surface and driven 
before the blast, or whirled in cireling eddies high in the air, the people consider the spin- 
drift the child of the angry blast and call it Mariach Shine, the Rider of the Storm,7 
Suffolk people believe in mermaids who live in ponds, and mothers use the name 
mermaid to frighten their children.S Waldron head the following meirmaid story from 
an Isle of Man fisherman: — “ During the time that Oliver Cromwell ustirped the govern-. 
ment of England few ships resorted to this island, which eave the mermen aud mermaids 
frequent opportunities of visiting the shore. On moonlight nights they have been seen 

combing their hair, but as sconas any one came near they ‘jumped into the water. Some 
people, who lived near the shore, spread nets aud watched for their approach, only one 
was taken, who proved to bea female. She was very lovely; above the waist she resembled a 

fine young woman, and below all was fish with fins and a spreadimg tail. She was carried to a 

louse and used tenderly ; but, although they set before her the best of provisions, she could 

not be prevailed on to eat or drink, neither could they get a word from her. They kept her 

three cays; but, perceiving that she began to look very ill and fearing that some calamity 

would befall the island if they kept her till she died, they opened the door, when she raised 

herself on her tail and glided with incredible swiftness to the sea-side. Her keeper followed 

her at a distance, aud saw her plunge into the water.’’® It is customary in Yorkshire for 

people to sit and watch in the church porch on St. Mark’s [fve, April 25th, from eleven 

clock at night till one inthe morning. The third year (for this watch must be kept thrice) 
the watchers are supposed to see the ghosts of all who ure to dic the next year pass into the 

cliurch, infants and young children not able to walk roll along the pavement.!¢ In 1800, Sir 

Walter Scott noticed that the belief in spirits who inhabited the air and the water was still 

general in Scotland!) In Hugland, the Gypsies keep alive the belicf in spirit swarms. 

Gipsy boys at dawn see little men and carriages sitting in oak branches, beautifully dressed 
in green, white and other colours.” 


In connection with the numbers and swarms of spirits it is to be noted that instead of the 
SIX OY seven spirits which in modern Europe ave supposed to lodge in the human body, namely, 
life, wind, soul, spirit, conscience, genius, and heredity, acccrding to earlier ideas, spirits or at 
least the greater spirits include swarms of distinct beings. ‘The experience of conscience, or the 
voice of conscience, has been accepted as one of the strongest grounds for believing in more than - 
one indwelling spirit. The Christian poct, Herrick (1660, Porms, Kd. 1869, Vol. 1. p. 159), makes | 
conscience a God in man, agreeing with the saying in the Emperor Akbar’s (A.D.1600) religion :-— 
‘Deep in our soul lives the true agent God without equal who raises a stormy strife to stir us 
to the search of trnth.”!) The Arab who has heard the voice deseribes it as the voice of Hatif 
the crier, a species of jinn.4 The Hindu has a strony sense of the divisibility of spiritl5 
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6 Brand’s Popular Autiyuities, Vol. I. p. xvi. 7 Op. cit. Vol. Il. p. 877. 


8 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 678. 9 Brand’s Poyular Agtiquities, Vol, TIL. yp. 413, 
Op, cit. Vol. Lp, 198. 1 Note M to Lay of the Last Minstrel. | 
—™ Groome’s In Gipsy Tents, p. 256, : 1 Dadbistan, Vol. ILI. p. 130. | 


14 Arabian Life in the Middle Ayes, p. 43. | bee oe 
15 “This law is not sO clear to the fishers of Nairne in Scotland, who (Guthrie's Old Seoteh Customs, p. 98) object 

to more than one couple being married at the same time, as there would be a atruggle who would be first to leave 

_ the church, because the first to leave would carry away the blessing. ay 
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In a Hindu temple some of the spirits, or some of the spirit of the object worshipped, passes 
into every portion of the sweetmeats which are handed to the worshippers. So an epidemic is 
a spirit which can divide itself endlessly and pass into the bodies of the whole population of 
a city or country. Compare, among the Jews, in the Old Testament (Numbers, xiv. 25) :— 
‘The Lord took the spirit that was on Moses and put it upon the seventy elders and they 
prophesied.” And in the New Testament (St. Dulce, viii. 27; St Afark, v. 9): two thousand 
devils pass out of a man who is described as having only one devil. The experience of the 
spirit that suddenly sways a gathering of men, of cattle, or of other animals, makes easy the 
belief in the divisibility of spirit. A large gathering may be possessed by the guardian spirit, and 
yet the spirit in the guardian be undiminished, Part of a witch’s familiar or house-spirit may 
go and worry some one ancl still not forsake its black eat or other everyday home. A similar 
experience explains such phrases!® as ‘‘the Spirit or Genius of the Age,’ which seems a 
trace of the belief that!” like every planet each age is under the influence of some special 
spirit. Another case of spirit divided und yet unlessened is Glamour. ‘* Glamour,” says 
Napier,!$ ‘is a witch-power which makes the people see whatever the witch wishes them to 
see’? The spirit of the witch passes into each of the crowd, and looking through their eyes 
makes them see as the witch wishes, the witch’s spirit being all the time unlessened in the 
witceh’s body. 


Again, among the Hindus, swarms of spirits constantly pass into the great Gods or Guardians. 
The Almighty is the home of spirits; Ganpati, the leader of the hosts, has a host in himself; 
Mahidev has his 1,000 names. His worshippers welcome Khandoba with the shout “ yelkot, 
seven crores.” The experience in the death of a man — the fading of the warmth, the ceasing 
of the pulse, the failare of breath, the disappearance of the image from the eyeball, seem to 
imply the departure of a set of distinct sprits.® | 


Two other classes — strangers and enemies — have added to the hosts of evil spirits. 
In most countriesand at most times, as in Germany, where fiend means foe, enemies have been con- 
sidered either devils or devil-possessed. ‘he Chinese call all strangers devils ; the Tartar retorts 
by speaking of the Chinaman as a dév or magician.2¢ Ma. Conway! finds in the demons, in which 
men have believed, a catalogue of the obstacles in the fight of life. He holds that the number of 
survivals or custom traces ofa demon pretty faithfully shew the degree to which the special evil 
the devil represents affected the early man. Conway arranges his demons or early unfriendly 
forces under twelve heads : — hunger, heat, cold, physical convulsions, destructive animals, human 
enemies, barrenness, obstacles, river or hill, illusion, darkness, disease, death. This grouping 
of early spirits seems artificial, The early man dreads not the head of a class of spirits: he 
dreads the attacks of individual spirits, generally ancestral. The un-moral demon who rules 
a class of facts corresponds to the un-moral guardians, the gods of the Védas or of Greece 
and Rome. Sothe immoral devil belongs to the same later stage as the moral God or guardian 
of the Jew and Christian. With the teaching of universal experience the whole world became 
spivit-ruled and spirit-explained. Again, as knowledge and power grow spirits retire, In one 
branch after another spirit is replaced by law. Spirit fades from plant and animal: it stays 
in man because man’s consciousness seems to imply at least a two-fold nature — body and | 
mind. Even in the thought of man the domain of spirit keeps shrinking. Disease, even 
madness, is physical, dreams ave children of the body, passions are not prompted on NOLBOUE, 
| desire is not a fiend’s hint, humour is not a demon's chuckle, 


sin is not spirit-possession eee 
. aes In spite of this steady drawing in of the borders of 


neither freshness nor skill is genins-caused. 
16 Brown’s Christian Morals, Vol. 1. p- 26. 17 Henry Vaughan (1660), Poems, Ed, 1883, p. 7. 
18 Napier’s Folk-Lore, p.182. yy cd uk , . 
18 Hindu doctors (Wise’s Hindu Medicine, p. 208) consider the pulse a spirit, because it is a test of life, Fuller. 
reference to this subject comes more suitably under “ Funeral Rites.” Me st Te Se 
80 Shea’s Early Kings of Persia, p. 53, note 1. ‘The idea that the stranger 1s @ Spt} app Fie ola es 
“ pelief that, atthe skirts of traffic, far-travelled traders deal with spirits. Compare De Guignes Huns, Vol. 1. p, 10y. 


~21 Moncure Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol, I. p. 35. 
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spirit-land the belief remains that, unlike other animals, man has a two-fold nature — hody 
and mind. 

The earliness of the belief, that there is one or imany spirits in man, suggests that this 
experience is the base of all belief in spirit. Before you have ene idea of a disembodied spirit 
you must have the idea of an embodied spirit. But the early man’s idea of himself is probably 
aspirit haunt. He knows the spirits in hfe pushing lim to pleasure, to sin, to passion, 
haunting him with strange ideas. He sees them in lite, the image in the eye, the warmth, 
the breath, the pulse in the breast, wrist and heel. Hesees proofs of them at death when the 
eye grows glassy, the warmth cools, the pulse fintters and ceases. The conclusion seems to be: 
the idea of an embodied spirit starts earlier and will last longer than the idea of a dis- 
embodied spirit. In the development of spirit ideas the relation between the spirit in a man 
and the spirit in an animal has undergone one important change. The spirit in man is now 
supposed to be distinct from the spirit in animals. Among Hindus an old-fashioned groom 
keeps talking to his horse, apparently never doubting that the horse widerstands, §8o the 
Bakhtyari or South Persian highlander talks toa lion as he would talk toa human foe: 
‘“©O cat of Ali, Iam the servant of Ali, pass by my house by the head of Ali.” 


(V’o be continwed.) 


MISCELLANNA., 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF TUE 
TELUGUS, 


By G. R. SuBpRamMIaAH PANTULU. 
(Continued froin p. 252.) 
XL. 


By far the best of monarchs that wielded sway 
over the Nishida country was King Sibi, who 
was the type of virtue, a weli-wisher of his sub- 
jects. He would even forego his life to protect 
the refugee. Once upon a time the Gandarvas 
began praising his talents and virtuous qualities 
at the Court of their king Dévéndra, who heard 
them, and, coming toa resolve to put them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
his friend Agni to take the form of a dove. The 
hawk, then, pursuing the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to King Sibiandsaid:—* O King! 
there comes a hawk to put an end to me, and 
make me its prey. Shield me.” So saying, he 
took refuge. Not long after, the hawk approach- 
ed the king and said:—~ “It is unfair of you to 
protect my prey, for that will lead to my certain 
death. Refrain, therefore, from protecting the 
dove.” To which the king replied that he would 
give the dove’s weight of flesh from his body, 
Instead of the dove itself. The hawk consented 
to. the proposal. The king thereupon brought 
scales, put the dove on one pan and his flesh 
_ onthe other, and seeing that even a great quantity 
Of his flesh did not equally balance the dove’s, 


"Mf Layard’s Early Adventures, p. 445, 





the king himself satin one of the pans, when 
the seales were rendered equal. Whereupon the 
hawk and the dove thought very highly of the 
king, assumed their own forms, stood before the 
king, praised him, conferred certain boons on him 
and went to their respective worlds. 

Moral :—~ Good men will even forego their lives 
in order to protect those who trust in them. 


XLI.! 


Narada, the greatest of Rishis, was once upon 
a time, while on a visit to Nandikéévara, request- 
ed by him to narrate any important news he had 
of the Idhus ( worlds), whereupon he informed 
him of the stories told by the two and thirty _ 
images on the throne of Vikramarka. _ | 
In Védanarayanapura Agrahara there lived 
a Brihman, Vishnusarma by name, who had four 
sons, Yajflandrayana, Védandrayana, Viranaré- 
yana, and Chandrasarma. The first three were 
thoroughly conversant with Vedie literature and 
allthe éistras, and displayed their learning at the 
courts of various kings, receiving very valuable 
presents ; while the fourth, as he was not in-— 
structed in any of the sciences, acted as their 
servant. Matters went on thus for some time, 
till the fourth son became, disgusted with. 
his lot and resolving to visit foreign parts for 
the purpose of becoming educated, left his 
home at dead of night without telling any-- 
one. The next evening he reached the bank of 
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a viver near an agréhdra, performed his daily 
ablutions in it, and came out to perform the 
japa alone. | | 
A Brahmaraékshasa, dwelling in an adjacent 
pipal-tree, assumed the form of a Brahman, 
descended from the tree and stood before Chan- 
drasarma, and enquired who he was; whereupon 
Chandrasarma, thinking him to be a Brahman 
of the adjacent agrdhdra, told him his errand 
and his story. The Brahmardkshasa then 
said:—‘* Well then, you are intent upon learn- 
ing.’ Chandrasarma, right glad of the turn 
events had taken, consented to receive instruc- 
tion from the supposed Bréhmay, who thereupon 
appeared to him in his true colowrs and asked him 
not to be afraid of him. But for all that Sarma? 
shook with fear, and shut his eyes, and so the 
Brahmarakshasa immediately resumed the form 
of a Br&ihman, consoled Chandrasarma, took 
him up to the top of the pipal-tree, taught 
him without a moment’s stop,— without sleep 
ox food for six months, — and then informed him 
that he was rid of his curse. He himself would 
now go on a Visit to Banaras, but Sarma was at 
perfect liberty to go home, being completely 
tvained in all the sciences, and ere long 
would rise to a very prominent position, and 
he further blessed him with four very intelligent 
sons. : 
preceptor the circumstances under which he 
became a Brabmarikshasa, and why he had to go 
on a visit to Banfras. To which the latter re- 
plied :—“* I was living sometime ago at Sarasvati- 
- pura, on the banks of the Krishna, and learnt the 
various sciences. While there, a Bréhman pupil 
visited the place and requested me to instruct him 
jn some of the sciences, which I refused to do, 
feeling very proud of my learning, and sO my 
“would-be pupil became very much infuriated and 
said samt Reserve your learning to yourself; you 
need not teach me at all: I shall learn from 
- gome other person,’ and cursed | me to become a 
‘Brahmarakshasa. Quaking with fear, I re- 
quested him to inform me Bb Le 
be relieved of the curse. And he replied :— 
‘ After some time, Chandrasarma, a Brahman, 


intent upon learning, will visit foreign parts. 


You will accidentally meet him on the bank of 
a river. He will learn the various sciences 
from you, and if you will then visit Banidras and 


bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, you 


will be relieved of your curse and become a 
-‘Brthman once more” I therefore became a 
Brahmardkshasa and took up my abode in yonder 
\ ptpal-tree, eagerly awaiting your arrival. 
 LThave instructed you in all the sciences, 

Ihave instructed you 2A ee 


Chandrasarma thereupon enquired of his 


how best I could 


‘Brihman and you a Sédra, 


AB. 
I shall 





now go ona visit to Bandras to rid myself of 
the curse. Chandrasarma then took a different 
route, as he had forgotten the way by which 
he came to the pipal-tree, and while going 
through the palace street of Ujdyini, saw the 
house of a public woman and mistook it for a 
Brahman’s quarters, and as he was very tired, 
having had neither sleep nor food for six months 
past, went in, spread his upper garment on the 
verandah and quietly went to sleep. Not long 
after the house-owner’s daughter came out, 
perceived the sleeping person, and thinking that 
he would be a fit husband for herself went in 
and informed her mother of the fact. with 
great glee. | 
The mother, intent upon appropriating the 
new-comer’s money, came out to see if he were 
a wealthy man, and perceiving him to be a poor 
Brahman, became enraged at her daughter. But 
the daughter gave a deaf ear to her mother’s 
words, and insisted on possessing the Brahman. 
The mother consented, as she was unable to win her 
daughter over to her arguments. The Brahman 
did not rise the next morning, nor did he move 
a muscle. This made the mother inform the _ 
king of what had transpired, who immediately 
sent the palace doctors to the spot. They felt 
the pulse of the sleeping person, and went — 
and informed the king that ae, for some reason or 
other, he had had neither food nor sleep for Six 
months past, his body should be smeared allover 
with boiled rice for some time, and if this were 
repeated fora time, he would enjoy the honey- 
heavy dew of slumber and would rise. After six 
months’ tending, according to the doctors’ 
advice, Chandrasarma rose one fine morning 
just as an ordinary person would, who had 
enjoyed a very refreshing sleep. Then he began © 
to think :—‘‘ Whose house is this? Who is this 
girl P What brought me here? But what care 
I for all this?” He was preparing to go his» 
own way, when the girl taking hold of the 
hem of his garment asked bim:—‘ Are you 
going to quitme? Ihave been eagerly waiting 
for you and tending you for these six months. 
You are my husband: I am your wife.” On 
hearing this, the Brahman replied :—“ Iam a 
this sort of talk 
is, therefore, unfair of you. ‘What havelI to do 
with .you?” So saying, he rose, but the girl 
accompanied him closely wheresoever he went, 
The matter was reported by the townsfolk to the | 


| king, who summoned the Brahman and the Sadra 


girl before him,and as he was not able to effect a 

compromise between them, he invited a certain 

number of the best pandits and requested them 
en ae 
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to judge of the affair, who pacified Chandra- 
sarma by saying that a Brahman is at liberty to 
marry from among all the four castes. 


The king then married Chandrasarma first to 
his purdhit’s daughter, then to his own daughter, 
thirdly to the daughter of the wealthiest mer- 
chant of the locality, and lastly to the gil 
in question, As the king had no male issue, 
he transferred one-half of his kingdom with the 
necessary army to Chandrasarma, retained him 
at his own place and lived happily. Chandra. 
sarma had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a separate house, 
performed his daily ablutions in the house of 
his Brahman wife, and. lived happily, not swerving 
from the injunctions laid down in the Ndstras. 
Sometime after the king died and as he had left 
no sons, Chandrasarma was installed king of 
the whole realm by the ministers, purdhits, and 
the people. He had by his Brahman wife a son 
named Varuruchi; by thesecond, Vikramarka: 
by the third, Bhatti; and by the fourth, Hari. 
All the four sons were well educated. Chandra- 
sarma being very much pleased with the noble 
qualities of Vikramarka, and as he was moreover 
the collateral grandson of the late monarch, 
installed him king and made Bhatti his premier. 
Vikramarka then prayed to the goddess, Kali, 
who, being greatly pleaséd with his severe austeri- 
ties, appeared before him and granted him a boon, 
that he would rule for one thousand years, that 
neither gods, spirits, demons nor giants should 
be able’ to vanquish him, and that he would 
meet his death by the hand of a child, born to a 
girl thirteen months old. Vikramarka then came 
home and informed Bhatti of what had transpired, 
when the latter said that he would extend the 
period of the life of Vikramarka by an additional 
one thousand years. On his questioning the 


former how he was able to grant the boon, Bhatti. 


replied :—‘ The goddess Kalt has blessed you that 
you should rule for one thousand years. Rule 
over the kingdom for six months and travel over 
the world for the other six months, so that by the 
time you have ruled for one thousand years, 
you. wu practically live for two thousand 
years.” 


became afterwards one of the world’s best 
rulers. : 


Onve upon a time a pasnyaiae came to Vikra- 


ae mark, blessed hiva and gave him a fruit. The 


 painte thiig was repeated day after day and the | 
kite xed to give it. over to his steward. On a 


-, cettalia dag the fruit was: given by the king to a 
eS aes oo near, y and when latter bit a 
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Vikramarka was greatly pleased with » 
the tactics of Bhatti and did as directed. He 
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portion of it,a large number of diamonds fel] 
out of the fruit. The king was wonderstruck 
and called upon the steward to produce the 
fruit entrasted to him. On their being produced 
and broken open, the king found to his utter 
amazement an additional number of diamonds. 
The king, feeling very pleased with the sannydsin, 
enquired of his errand, when the latter in 
formed him that he was intent upon performing a 
great tapas, that he needed therefore the king’s 
help and that he would tell him the business, 
should he (the king) come to his abode on the 
fifteenth day from that date at dead of night, 
He would then help him, for his tapas would 
be fulfilled. The king consented and dressed 
himself like a warrior, and, with sword in 
hand, went to the spot, appeared respectfully be- 
fore the sannydsin and asked him what he wanted 
him to do. The sannydsin said:—'O king! you 
do not fail to abide by your promise. I am 
very glad you have come here. Whenever I 
intend to perform a tapas, one Béthala throws 
as many obstacles as he can in the way, and 
never allows it to reach completion, As you 
are the strongest and bravest of men, if you will 
bring Béthéla here, tied hand and foot, there 
will be no one to throw obstacles in the way of 
my tapas. If you talk to Béthala while bringing 
him here, he will assuredly run away. Youshould 
therefore not talk to him at all.’ Vikramarka 
then enquired the whereabouts of Béth&la, 
went and tied him up and cairiéd bim on his 
back. Béthala said to him that he would put 
him a question which if he knowitigly failed to 
answer, would break his head into a thousand 
pieces = 


“Oking! In days long gone by theire lived a 
king named Yasakéthu, who held sway over 
Sébhévatipura according to the dharmas laid 
down in the Sdstras. Close to the town was 
a temple of the goddess Kali, to whom the towns: _ 
folk were in the habit of performing jdtras year 
after year. Once, while the women of the town 


were bathing in the temple tank, Dhavala, a 


washerman of another town, while going to 
Stbhavatipura on busitiess, passed through the 
temple and saw the women bathing. He fell in 
love with one of them, and hid himself in a cer- 
tain quarter, and not being able.to beai the finely- 
pointed darts of Cupid, followed hex to a little 
distance from her home, promising, tiean while, | 
to offer the goddess Kali his head a few days 
after the accomplishment of his cherished object. | 
not go to. 
Sébhavatipura at all, but went home and became 


| more and more emaciated day byday. His parents, 
| who learnt the whole a suquid of beg son of 
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the whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 
with the girl’s parents and effected a marriage 
between the two. <A few days after this the girl’s 
parents sent her to her mother-in-law. Some- 
time afterwards, they sent their son to inform 
the boy’s parents and bring his brother-in-law and 
sister to their house. Dhavala’s parents were 
very glad, and sent their son and daughter-in-law 
with the new-comer. They set out, and while 
yesting themselves a little on the way near the 
temple of the goddess Kali, Dhavala went in 
and offered his head asa sacrifice to the goddess, 
as he had promised, and died. ‘The new- 
comer, who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
his brother-in-law, not seeing him come out, 
went into the temple, and to his utter disappoint- 
ment and sorrow saw his brother-in-law lying 
there dead, and died himself. The girl, amazed 
at both her husband and her brother not coming 
out for so long atime, went into the temple, and 
was wholly immersed in sorrow and was about to 
slay herself, when the goddess KAli appeared 
before her and said that she was pleased with her 
chastity, and that it was unfair of her to venture 
on suicide, and said further that if the two heads 
of thé slain be brought and attached to the other 
parts of the bodies, they would once more come 
to life. In her haste she brought the head of her 
husband and attached it tothebody of her bro- 
ther and vice versd, and they both rose up. She 
was now on the horns of a dilemma, and did 
not know what to do.” Béthfla then asked 
Vikramarka who should be taken to husband 
by. the girl. Vikramarka replied that, as the 
head is the most essential part of the whole 
body, to whatsoever body the head of her husband 
was attached, that man should become her 
husband. Béth&la upon this immediately disap-. 
peared. | 

Béthala, however, was once more fetched, and 
he again began to tella story. ‘* There remained 
with Sakatasringa, king of Mallikapura, with- 
out a moment’s severance, his attendant, Kar- 
pataka by name. Once upon a time, the king 


seb out on a hunting excursion with his large 


army to a wood, mounted a horse, went with 
Kfrpataka to an uninhabited place a great dis- 
tance off, and being very much fatigued, rested 
rinder the leafy spreading bianches of a huge barh 
tree, when Kaitpataka brought and gave him two 
fruits of the emblic myrobalan (amalaka). The 


king then went home, and sometime after in- 


formed Kirpataka that he had conceived a 


passion for the daughter of the king of Sirbha-. 


_jadvipa (Ceylon), and wanted him to arrange 
for a. marriage between them. Karpataka set 
ail in a mérchant vessel, which unfortunately 


was wrecked and all the people perished. KaAr- 
pataka alone, while swimming with the greatest 
difficulty, caught hold of a twig which carried 
him to Nagaléka, where he saw a temple to Durgé, 
at which he vested. He there saw a number 
of Naga girls visiting the temple, worshipping the 
goddess, and dancing and singing. He conceived. 
a passion for one among the number, and commu. 
nicated it to her maid-servants, who in turn 
informed the lady. The lady seemed to agree 
to the proposal and wanted Karpataka to bathe 
ina tank near by. No sooner was that done 
than he found himself, to his utter amaze- 
ment, floating in the tank of MallikApura. He 
then informed the king of what had transpired. 
The king thereupon wanted Karpataka to shew 
him the woman. The whole route was re-traversed 
and the woman in thetemple to Durga was shewn. 
The girl with whom Karpataka had fallen in love, 
fell in love with the king, and told him that she 
would supply him with everything, if he should 
fulfil her cherished object. The king thereupon 
told her that KArpataka was his son, a fair-look- 
ing, intelligent young man, a person who would 
act up to his promise, cost whatever it might, and 
that she should marry and live comfortably with 
him, to which she consented. The king took hold 
of Karpataka’s hand, and saying that the union 
effected between the latter and the Nga girl was 
equal to one of the amalakas given him, and 
that he should do some service for the other fruit, 
went and immersed himself in the waters of the 
tank, and reached his capital safe. Karpataka 
then lived happily with the girl.” Béthila 
then asked Vikramarka: — ‘‘ Which of them did 
the greatest good?” To which Vikramarka 
replied that it is but natural for a servant to do 
good to his. master, but the master repaid him 
the good, thinking very highly of the servant’s 
services — that must be considered the greatest. 
BéthAla, on hearing this, once more disappeared. 
Béthdla was again brought, and again began to 
varratea story. “In dayslong gone by there lived 
at Vijayanagara a king named Danduvakésa, 
who married Satyavrata, and was so wholly 
immersed in the luxuries of her charms that 
he was practically dead to the outer world. 
Tirthadarsi, his minister, was then guiding the 


helm of the State. It was rumoured abroad, 


however, that the minister had appropriated the 
State to himself, and he, not being able to 
endure the calumny, went away toa foreign place. 
The king then éiitrusted his government to 
another minister of his, and pursued his old habits. 
Afier wandering through ‘various countries, 
Tirthadarsi reached a port, contracted friend: 
ship with a merchant there, and remained always 
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with him. One day the merchant informed him 
that he was about to set sail to an island afar off, 
and asked him to look after his affairs till he 
returned. The minister thereupon said that he 
would accompany the merchant, as he could not 
endure the pangs of separation. They both went 
on board the vessel, and saw a very beautiful 
woman onanisland. On being questioned by the 
minister who she was, the merchant replied that 
he did not know, but that he saw her every time 
he crossed that way. As soon as their business 
was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Sometime afterwards the minister took leave of 
the merchant, went to his own place, was received 
very cordially by the king, who enquired of him 
why he had left him. To which the minister 
replied: — ‘You were wholly immersed in female 
charms, and as I guided the State, numerous 
scandals were spread abroad that I had 
misused my authority, and so IJ went away 
to a foreign place, I then made friendship 
with a merchant, and went on board his vessel to 
a far off island and there saw near the temple of 
the goddess Kalt a large barh tree, underneath 
whose umbrageous branches was a woman, the 
very type of perfect womanhood.’ On hearing 
this the king was very much astonished, and 
wanted to see the girl, and having received 
instructions from the minister, reached the 
island, saw the girl and thought that the minister 
was an unusually self-controlled man, for every 


man who had seen her had conceived a passion for 
her. Thus he praised the minister, and went and 
prostrated himself before the goddess Kali, and 
then approached the girl, who tured her back on 
him. The king then took hold of the hem of her 
garment and asked her not to treat him with con. 
tempt. The girl, understanding that he was the 
greatest of kings, did according to his wishes, 
Sometime after, the girl went to bathe in the 
waters of a tank for the observance of a vrata, 
when she was unfortunately devoured by a 
vdkshasa. The king, on seeing this, immediately 
drew his sword and slew the riéKshasa and drew 
the girl out of his body. The girl then informed 
the king why she was devoured by the rdkshasa, 
and lived happily with the king as usual. The 
king then took her to his capital and remained 
there more than ever addicted to female 
allurements. The minister then poisoned him. 
self and died.” Vikramarka was then questioned 
by Béthila: — “ Why did the minister die? For 
the king’s return? For the king’s marrying the 
girl whom he (the minister) had fallen in love 
with ?” To which Vikramarka replied that the 
minister poisoned himself because he foolishly 
communicated to the king the excellence of the 
girl in question, being fully aware of the king’s 
previous conduct. Béthila once more disappeared. 

Thus did Béthila abscond twenty- ‘four times, 
and thus was he fetched again and again by 
Vikramarka, 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DAYS OF REST. | 3 
To-pay (29th November 1883) in: passing 
through the Jat and Ahtr villages in Rohtak, I 
noticed that no work was being done at the wells 
or in the fields, and that the peasants, usually so 
hard at work, were idling in the village homestead. 
On enquiring the reason, I was told that to-day 
was the amavwas, the last day of the moon, and that 
on this day of the month the bullocks are always 
given a rest. The men themselves do any work 
that is to be done. without using the cattle, but no 
one yokes his bullocks in the plough or at the well, 


or, if he can help it, in the cart. I noticed that } 


- some.of the peasants were busy making thorn- 
i fences, or doing other light work, but no bullocks 


a 7 “Were, at work. anywhere, and as there is little to be 
ne done at this season without their help, the custom 
-- practically gave the men arest also, and the un- | 


4 





~ usual idleness gave the villages a sort of Sunday . 


te look. The bullocks are given this rest once a | 
-_ earn on the last ny of the moon, and also on 


the Makar k& Sankrant, which comes anon 
January, when the sun enters into the sign 
of Capricorn (Makar), and on the Diw4li and. 


| Gordhan (the day after the DiwAli) in the middle 


of Kartik (October). Excepton these fifteen days. 
it is lawful for aman to yoke his cattle on all other. 
days of the year, but these particular days are 
strictly a Sabbath for the cattle, and no: one 
thinks of yoking them on these days. If any one 
did it would be a sin (pdp), and his fellows would _ 
atonce stophim. There isnosuch Sabbath for 
man, and it is not thought wrong. (pay). for a man. 
to work on any day of the year,though, of course, 
there are many holidays (téohdr) on which very 
little work of any kind isdone. On the Makar ka — 
Sankrant the cows are not milked, and the calves 
are allowed to suck the whole of the milk, and ‘on, 


the amdwas of every monththemilk isnot allowed - 


to curdle, but is consumed while stil] sweet. 


cr) g Wrtsoy in P.N, and Q,, 1888. i“ es a 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY B. 0, TEMPLE. | 
(Continued from p. 292.) 
10. 
Exchange. 


~ XCHANGE between the metals used for currency has always varied greatly in the Far 
East from. time to time and from place to place, being governed by local supply and the 
facilities for transport: while a third highly disturbing element occurs in the statements of 
travellers and writers, viz., the quality of the metals mentioned by them. This last consideration 
venders the subject a specially difficult one to discuss with any degree of certainty. Yule, how- 
ever, in his invaluable works, never misses an opportunity of going ino this point, and to his 
wosearches we are indebted for much of the available information upon it. 


From his Marco Polo, Vol. Il. p. 59, we learn that in Yiinin, the great traveller found, in 
the XIIith Century, that, as one travelled Westwards, gold was to silver at first as 8 to 1, then 
as 6 to 1, then as 5 to 1 on approaching the Burmese borders. Here the silver mines of the 
Shin States, and the gold washing of Yiindn, coupled with the difficulties of transport, must 
“have come inte play. It has done so elsewhere ; for in, the then isolated, Japan gold was to 
silver as 3.to 1, when the country was first opened up. In Orissa, Babu M. M. Chakravart 
(J, A. S. B., for 1892, Part 1. p. 43) shews that, at the latter part of the XIIth Century A. D., 
gold was to silver as 5 to 1, a fact which seems to have prevented the use of silver for coinage. 
Orissa was then, as it is to a certain extent now, a gold producing land, whereas communica- 
tions with North India, where silver has always been plentiful, were difficult and precarious. 
Then there is the well-known case of the gold treasure-find made in the Dakhan by ‘Alau’ddin 
Khilji and Malik Kafir in the early part of the XIVth Century, which reduced the ratio of 
gold to silver in North India from 10 to 1 to 8 to 1, and then to? to 1.9 | 

As one instance, of many others that E might quote, of the extreme difficulty of ascertain- 
ing precisely what writers mean by their statements of values, the following may be cited. 
Browne, in his, to local officers, ‘nvaluable work on the Thayetmyo District, gives a series of tables 
shewing local revenues reduced to rupees. I have taken the trouble to work out the valoe 
of the tickal of silver as shewn in several of these tables, and the following is the startling 
result, especially considering the dates given:— | 

1783 : value Re. 1 as. 73 pp. 94, 101, 107, 
1825: value Re. las. 7; p. 111. 
1840:: value Re. 0 as. 8; p. 96. 

Most other writers, where they do not mix up the rupee with the tickal,®* value the tickal of 
this period between Re. 1 as. 3, and Re. las. 4. Symes, dva, p. 317, puts the confusion of a 
wery neatly for us:——** 300 tackal in money, about £40 or £45." if £40, then the * tackal’’? = 
Re. 1 as. 3: if £45, then it = Re. las. 5, [t was of no consequence ! In the abore value of the 
tickal at as. 8, in 1825, I rather gather, but am not sure, that Browne means to infer that the 
silver was bad, | SO a — 

Of the general rate of exchange between silyer and gold all over civilised Asia, Yule has 
much to tell us, and arrives atthe conclusion thatin the Middle Ages down to the XVitth Century 3 
+4 stood in China and in Central Asia at 10 to 1, while in Europe at that. tame it stood af 12 
to 1.10 The relatively higher European rate seems, however, afterwards to have become reversed, 


and the rate in the Far East to have relatively risen; 6. 9+ Yule shews that while the European 


ae ee ee — 





sis ee oe eae Gene Oy Ste? ene aoa 
—? Ghakravarti, op. ¢ cit. p. 463 Thomas, Chrovicles, p. 935; and several other works. In 1503, under Akbar it wa3_ 
‘ one e Te ca Pepe vn. 318 
: Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp- 9, 72, See also ante, Vol. XI. p. 318. | | 7 : 
| 0% ae si ja -— eee Fe Siam weights; 1 Tekull, is 12 or 13 Fanams Madras, or 1 Rupee; Stevens, Guide 
to the E. I. Trade, 1775, p. 88. Finlayson, Siam, 1826, puts the tical at nearly Be. 14, p. 187 | 


ee Cathay, Vol, I. p. cel, ; Vol. IL. p. 442, - 
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rates varied between 15 and 16 to 1 in the early half of this Century the Chinese rates stood ag 
high as 17 and 18 to 1, and I myself found in the Mandalay bazars in 1889 that, when in 
British India rupees were exchangeable at 17 to the sovereign, the exchange there was at 20 to 














the sovereign. | 

Turning to such references as I have been able to ak e as to definite relations between 
gold and silver at definite dates in Burma and its neighbourhood, the following statements 
are elicited. 

¢, 1786.— 25 up to 28 to Lat Rangoon: Flouest in T’oung Pao, Vol. IL. p.41:— “Lior 
se pese aussi et vant 25 4 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rareté,”’ 

ce. 1824, —-13 and 35; to 1 at Rangoon: Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 90 :— “ Hight 
rupees == £1; sixteen rupees = £2;”’ again, p. 201, ‘150 Ticals = nearly £20,” | 

ec. 1829, —17 tol at Ava: Crawfurd, Ava, p, 483: — ‘‘ Gold is generally held to be about 
17 times more valuable than silver.”’ | 

c, 1835, — 18 to 1: Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 270: — “ By Burman estimate, gold ig 
eighteen times the value of silver. It often rises to 20 or more, when the people are compelled 
to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of some pagoda,” 
| Gc. 1852, —17 tol: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol, IT, Pt. 1. p. 88 : — ‘Gold is generally 
held to be 17 times more valuable than silver.” , 

c. 1855. — 19 and 20 tolat Ava: Yule, Ava, p. 259: — “ The best gold commonly fetches 
nearly 20 times its weight in silver.” Again: p, 344:—‘ The gold as imported (from China) 
is remarkably pure. Its price, in 1855, was 19 times in weight of yeutns silver,’’!2 

e. 1884, — 20 tol at Mandalay : vide the Burmese will quoted ante, p, 208. 

In the Chinese Shan States we find that in 1888 the ratio was 18 to 1: Bower’s Com: 
mercial Report on Sladen‘s Misston, p..122, which is quoted by Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 59, 


For Siam we have the following evidence : — 


; c, 1687.—-13 to 1: Anderson, Siam, p. 326:— On ee of above 65,000£ Sterl, 
wr is upwards of ae 500,000.’” 

¢. 1688. — 12 to 1: La Loubire, Siam, H. T., p. 72: — “Gold is a Merchandize amongst 
them, and is twelve times the value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal in both metals,” 

c. 1884, — 16 to18 tol: Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141: — “ Gold coins are rarely 
seen; the value of the few that exist is calculated at 16 times their weight in silver.” Again, 
p. 398: —- Gold of the first two grades realises in value from 16 t018 times its weight in 
silver.” 

Lastly for Cochin-China we have the evidence of Crawfurd, Siam, in 1822, when the 
ratio was 17 to 1,124 | 

Tt has always been important in Burma, owing to the common use of a lead currency, to 
note the ratio of silver to lead, On this point I have the following evidence to offer :—= 


¢@. 1788, — 1,000 to 1: Browne, Thayetmyo, p. 102: — (1783) One tickal of silver was 
considered to be equal to ten viss of lead,” 


ce. 1819, — 1,000 to 1: Sangermano, p. 167: — “‘ Sometimes a ticale of silver . . . . 
isequalto . . , . a thousand (ticale of lead) and even more,” 


| ¢. 1829. — 500 to 1: Crawfurd, Ava, p. 4838 :— “Lead. . . . in reference to silver 
maay be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.” 


_ UM This reads like a quotation from Crawfurd. 
_ 2 This might be read to increase the ratio by 10 %, 4. e., to make it about 21 to 1. a : 
2a By indirect evidence at p. 160 ff. of Ridgewuy’s Origin of Currency we get 12, 16, 163 to 1 as the modern ratio 
of gold to silver in Cambodia, .and the curious modern rate of 4 to 1 in parts of the Eastern Shan States, This is 
co firmed by Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol, I. pp. 185 and 301 £., where the exchange is given a8 12 tol6to 1. 
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ec. 1850. — 2,000 tol: Yule, Ava, p. 846 : — “Previously to the last war, it (lead) was 
not allowed to be exported, and the price then was five tikals per hundred viss, a price little 
more than sufficient to pay the carriage from the mines.” 


ce. 1852, — 500 tol: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. II, Pt. I. p.38:— “Lead . . . 
in reference to silver may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.8 


ec. 1855. —1,650 to 1: Yule, Ava, p, 259: — “The price when we were at Amarapoora, 
was 100 viss of lead for six anda half tikals of the best silver.” Again, at p. 846:— “The 
price now (1855) is eight tikals.” It is to be noted that this last statement yields a ratio of 
1,250 to Ll. 


The above quotations point to impossible variations in exchange value, and are explicable 
only upon the supposition that the various writers referred to silver of greatly changeable qua- 
lity, and this is the fact. They are all careful to state ‘‘ the best silver,” ‘‘ywetni silver,” and so 
on, while Sangermano expressly states that the quality of the silver entered into the calculation, 
for the full quotation from him should run as follows, p. 167: — “The inferior money of 
Amavapura and Rangoon is lead. Its value is not by any means fixed, but varies according to 
its abundance or scarcity. Sometines a édcale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 
ticald of lead, sometimes to 1,000 or or even more.” Yule, however, with his usual perspicacity 
gets to the bottom of the question, and shews us that the old trouble of royal monopolies had 
something to say to valuations, and in this case the action of these monopolies accounts for the 
violent fluctuations above quoted. Thus, he says (Ava, p, 346): — “The price now (1855) 
is eight tikals, for lead to be used in the capital and neighbourhood (1,250 to ), but, if 
required for exportation, it can only be purchased from the King who has monopolised the 
trade and at the rate of 20 tikals Yuweént silver (500 to 1).”’ 

That very observant writer Malcom, however, as usaal settles the point, Vol. II. p. 79, 
he writes: — ‘Small payments are made in lead, Hach vendor in the bazaar has a basket fall 
of this lead. Its general reference to silver is about 500 tol, It varies exceedingly, however, 
in its proportion. Sometimes 15 viss of tead is given for a tical (500 to 1), and sometimes only 
seven or eight at Ava (700 and 800 to 1), In distant parts of the country, where the silver is 
most alloyed, three or four viss are given for a tical (800 and 400 to 1).” 

Tin, +1 various forms, has been used for currency in Southern Burma for centuries, and 
as to its ratio to silver there are two interesting statements. 

c, 1530. — 480 to 1: “In trading they (of Malacca) use tin as their currency. Three 
caties of this metal are about equal to one mace of silver.” — Groenveldt’s Researches into 

Chinese Geographical Literature, in Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol, I. p. 246. 

c. 1820. — 100 to 1: “ The metal was at that period selling in the bazaar at 109 ticals 
of silver for L00 viss of tin.”.— Tremenheere’s Second Report on the Tin of Mergui, in Indo- 
China, 1st Series, Vol. I. p. 260. | | 

Of ancient, or supposed ancient, ratios between gold and silver and silver and lead, 
there is an indication in Sangermano’s book (p. 221), where he gives some extracts from the 

“ Damasat,” 1. @, the Burmese version of the Dharmasdstra: —— “ A rupee of gold is equal to 
twenty-five of silver; and a rupee of silver to fifty of lead.” 


11. 
Additional Notes on Barter. 


The subject of barter is naturally one that could fill many volumes, and notes on it 
regarding Burma and the Far Hast could be added to what has been already written in this 
Chapter to an indefinite extent. The temptation to add as one reads further and further 
a 
ee aren ete eee 
13 Here'again Phayre seems to have followed Crawfurd verbatim. 
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among records and travellers’ tales is one that has to be resisted, but the following notes are 
of such interest and value in the present connection that there is some excuse ee inserting 
them here. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing about 1710 of Borneo, Travels,3¢ Vol. II. p. 149, says: — 
‘‘ Sambas is the next Country of Commerce to the Northward of Succadaana. It produces but 
very little Pepper, but some Gold, Pearls, and Bees-wax, which makes it well frequented by 
the Chinese, who carry Surat Piece-goods from Malacca and Jahore, and barter to very good 
Purpose for the aforesaid Commodities, Bees-wax is the current Cash in that Country. It 
is melted but not refined, and cast in moulds of an oblong Square, the Breadth about two- 
Thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half of the Br anath, and a Rattan Witby to lift.them 
by, cast in the Wax, A Piece weighs a Quarter of a Pecul which comes toin English Weight, 
84 Pound, and a Pecul is valued in Payments at 10 Masscies, or 40 Shillings Sterl. They have 
also for smaller Payments Pieces of Hight toa Pecul and Sixteenths, and for smaller Money 
they have Couries.”’ 

On the 5th of April 1896 the people of Mtis in Car Nicobar had occasion to buy a large 


canoe from the people of Chowra Island, which was valued at 35,000 cocoanuts, but after 
valuing it in cocoanuts they paid for it in other articles, 


This shews the use of cocoanuts as money of account, payment in kind being accepted 
in liew, The following things were paid in exchange for the canoe: — 


Red cloth ate we =O pieces. Knives ... ive wv (6: No, 
Big spoons iss we «= pairs. Baskets ... ei Sn. 10e _4e 
Two-ranna bits ... woe 20 No. Pigs sas ees GeO? Sy 
Silver wire west eeSCOs Strands. Fowls ... sae ee: Gee 
Silver rings see wee LO No, Chisels .,, sca wah ogy 
White long-cloth «ee =5 pieces. Big chisels.,. oe 6 4, 
Spoons and forks we LO pairs. Big dds (knives) “a: Oo 
Beads... ves we & Quantity. Small dds Gs ee. (O93 
fishing hooks ... pag: ke ING, Rupees... ee bilo saat 
Fishing lines... wea “G45 Axes we aise wake. JOP. ae 
Carpenters’ axes ee Os Big iron spikes 4... 6 4 
Small iron spikes see - O- ys Miscellanea... -e ad lib, 


In addition to the evidence given ante, p. 2641, ag to the fixing by savages and semi-savages 
without a cash currency of a definite money value on articles of barter, there is a valuable note 
at p. 4 of Maung Tet Pyo’s Cugtomary Law of the Chins, 1884, on the point: — 


'é Hitherto there has been no scale of valugtion of articles given as fine or compensae 
tion by the Chins. Consequently much confasion used to be caused when matters of thig 
description were brought inta Oourt. The Chin pasdns, or learned men, have been consulted 
on this point and the following scale of valuation has been laid down: — 


1 forked d@ ove . aon ene” 7 aa : stds. eee ope 
ji bullock ote oon Te eee toe . eee eee see 
ee 1 Obimepeat os vsss  faee ee ae. cee. tee ons 


Ha Of. Stevens, Guide, p. 108, aa to barter with Madagascar in 1775 and previously. 


ww 


Articles, | Value. 

(a) For presents: --- Rs. a. 
5 calabash holding kawag (liquor) wee as ion . 2 8 

1 full-grown hog 4. in — bus eee es 10 0 

1 cowrie-embroidered bag... ees eee vee age aga 2 8 

1 chwéby@ ... sis soe, bee oe ai ee bee. 0 8 
Ismalldd ... as ee eae aga ae eat we O 4 

0 8 

0 Q 

2) 0 
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Articles. : | Value, 

(6) For compensation and fines : — Rs, @& 
1 gong a cubit in diameter at. we ota. wen een 0 
1 pair cymbals as en oo sie ie oT wae O 0 
Lsilksash .. 0 0 Bees Aa 2 8 
1 male silk jacket ... une Sau a SO sie wera. oO 
i iiateewe se oh wa Be A 0 8 
1 mantle «. dee ae ae. ee tt geod 
1 slave wie a. OEE cee BDO 
1 female jacket «4. 0 eee rst ae. wey: 70 
1 female head-dress =— es vee re aes ies w lL 9 
1 female petticoat... ee treet 0 8 

CHAP. I. 


BULLION WEIGHTS, 
‘Preliminary Remarks. 


Before proceeding further with these enquiries, it is necessary to go into the vast and vexed 
question of Indo-Orijental pullion weights, so far as it affects Burmese Currency. 


I have found my notes to be much more extensive than Thad at first apprehended, but as 
they contain matter that is, I think, new to most Western students and illustrate several sub- 
jects of interest to searchers into things Eastern gud Far-Hastern generally, perhaps the length 
of my remarks is not to be regretted. 


I commence at the very beginning of the subject with a short enquiry into the practical uses 
to which the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina have been put as 
the lower standard of weight. J then pass on +o a consideration of the Burmese {Troy weight 


‘system, discussing the points at which is can be connected with the Indian and Far-Eastern 


systems. The consideration of these points leads to an enquiry into the far larger and more dif- 
ficult subject of the Siamese and Shan system of weights and its fundamental identity with 
that of the Burmese. I next give such consideration as is possible, from the information at my 
command, regarding the Chinese ponderary system, both ancient and modern, and its bear- 
ings on, and in my view its identity with, that ot the whole Far-Hastern Continental Countries. 
This discussion carries one necessarily on to the weight system of the Malayan Islands and 
its descendant, the existing Far-Hastern General Commercial System, — an enquiry that 
has led me to the opinion that it is virtually that of India and the Far East generally, I then 
discuss the weights. of Southern India, and their connection with those of Northern. 
India, — a most complicated question, — shewing the points as to which they differ and coln- 


cide with each other and with the weights forther Hast. 


Passing from the general subject, LT next discuss what I have gathered as to the Pali end. 
old Burmese weights gud the official Burmese standards. And, because of the manner in 
which they illustrate the details of the general subject, I have paid much attention to the 
ponderary notions of the peoples speaking the Minor Tongues current in Burma and the 
‘nei ghbourhood. This has obliged me to make notes and remarks on these languages that may 
“be of interest to others than students of Oriental numismatics. The languages thus illustrated, 
frequently from notes made directly by myself, are the Karen, the Talaing and the Manipori,’* 
and those of the Kachin-Naga and the Chin-Ltishai Groups of Languages. As illustrating 
the language of the Kachins of Burma prope, I have made enquiries, — sometimes at 
’ into those of the Singphos and of the Lhota, Ao, Angami, Miri-Abor and other 


frst hand, — } | ! 
Wigas. As regards the Chin dialects, the notes extend also to those of the Kiki. Lishais, 
| | : | ; Tn nn 
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the Kachcha Nagas, the Hiil-Tipperas, the Kacharis (Bodo) and the Garos, frequently 
in extension, from my own vied voce notes, of the information I have found in books, 





Lastly with a view to assisting future students in the study of the older writers and the 
pranks they have played with terms and names, I have introduced a section on terminology. 


i, 
Seeds of the Abrus and the Adensnthera, 


There are to be found used in Burma and in Burmese documents two sets of denominations 
for weights and measures: —~ the Pali and what may be termed the Vernacular. It is with 
this last that we are in these pages principally concerned.& 


Asso much depends on the seeds of the Abrus Precatorius and of the Adenanthera 
Pavonina in Oriental weight systems, I will make first an enquiry into the point, merely 
pausing to regret that these long and not very intelligible Latin names are probably too well 
established now to be superseded by the more practicable English ones of Crab’s-eyel® and 
Indian Liquorice sced for the former, and of Redwood seed aud Red Sandalwood seed!? eo 
the latter. 


Both are known in Burma as ywé,'® and they are constantly mixed up in consequence, 
though more precisely to be differentiated by the terms ywégwé and chinywé for the abrus 
seed and ywéji or great ywé for the adenanthera seed. Popularly, however, two abrus seeds 
equal one adenganthera seed. Both will also, I think, be fonnd on examination to be mixed 
up, in native Indian writings, under the names of rati, rahiihd, quicja, hrishnala, and so on, a 
fact which, if correct, goes far to explain the confusion of rati and “double rati’? in discus- 
sions on this subject. 


To enquire first what these plants are and where they prow I turn to tho chief original 
authority on such matters, Watt’s Dictionary of the Boonomie Products of India, s.v.v. Abrus. 
aud Adenanthera, Of the abrus creeper there are three closely allied varicties now known 
as precatorius, pulchellus, fructiculosus. It is the precatorius which is so celebrated. Its 
roots, seeds and leaves are very widely used as medicinal specifics for a great variety of 
common disorders and physical troubles: its seeds as a food when boiled and as a poisonous 
injection when raw by criminals; and also as personal and household ornaments, and for 
rosaries, whence its name. 


The seeds have several varieties of colour: the ordinary varieties being red with black eye, 
black with white eye, and white. They are at times also black, yellow and rosy. Itis the red 
and black pads that i is used usually as the type of a weight.!9 








18 Tp atts tonwanl my ideas on this subject, I cannot help fecling strongly the limits of the Library I am 
able to consult in the circumstances in which I have to write, It may be that Iam merely flogging a dead horse, 
but it is necessary for the present purpose to be as clear as possible on the matter now under discussion, and my 
remarks may in that sense be of real use in any case. They are made at great length, because, if, as lapprehend, I am | 
here breaking new ground, itis better to let the argument work itself out for others, as it has for myself, than to 
present it for the first time as succinctly as one would an argument which is finally sottled, 

_1¢ The plant is growing freely in my own garden as I write, and is visited by the Buropean and Hurasian children 
of the place, who know the bright scarlet and black seeds well as King Charles’s Tears, just as their little brothers 
and sisters in Burma know the hard, bright seeds of the wild Cote lacryma, so much,used by the Karensas dress 
ornaments, as Job’s Tears, See Watt, Dict. of Economic ad sv, : Theobald’s Ed, of Mason’s Products, Vol. 11, 
p. 107: Ridgeway’ 8 Origin of Coinage, p. 186 u. 

tf Ibis mot the Red Sandalwood, Red Sanderswood, Red Sappariwood. of. Commerce, which is Pierocarpus 
~ sontalinus, allied to the padawk, or Andaman Redwood, of Burma and the Andamans, : 
18 One specimen of the Adenanthera pavonina seed was given to me asthe seed of the mahttyd, but this must 
have been a-mistake asthe mahdyd or pén-mahdyd is the Colocasia odora, a medicinal plant: Theobald’s Ed, of 
Mason’ 8 Burma, Vol, Il. p, 181. The seed, in question, besides being a weight, was said to cure suake-bite, 

19 Equal : in the Pai jib to about 8 gra. of binsmatt? rice, Op. cit., loc, cit. 
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The Adenanthera pavonina, unlike the beantiful creeper abrus, iy a large deciduous tree ; 
put, like the adrus, it is extremely well known for its many uses. It yields a gum,a dyeand au 
oil. Its leaves, seeds and wood yield remedies for many common disorders. Its wood is also 
well known in the building and furniture trades. The bright scarlet seeds again are used as 
personal ornaments and asa domestic cement, And finally outof its wood is made the paste 
for the universal t7la% marks of India. 


It is the sceds, when black with age, that are the typical weights, stated to he equal to 
4 ors, or 2 of the Abrus.. 


The Abrus precaterius is found in the Himilayas up to 3,006 ft. and all over India, Ceylon 
and Siam. The Adenanthera pavontna is found in South India, Bengal and Burma. Both are, 
in their various forms, universal in the Asiatic tropics, but the dilenauthera appears to be more 
strictly confined to the actual tropics than the Abrus, which may account for translators of 
Sanskrit works referring the sense of sach words as raktiiid to the seeds of the Abrus precatu- 
iis alone, to their own consequent confusion, when they come to find the weight thereof to be 
technically double of the reality. 


Asa weight, the weight of the Abrus precatorius seed, the raté of the races of Hindustan, is 
taken at 1:75 ers., based on the calculation of Hdward Thomas in the Numismatic Ch ronicle, 
N.S., Vol. LV. p. 181. According to Prinsep, Useful Tudles, p. 97 n., ib is P875 grs., or 
122 granomes,?° and to Edward Thomas’ note to Prinsep’s Z'adles, in his Hdition thereof, p, 22, 
1°93 gers. Colebrooke, Bssays, Vol. II, p. 629, says it is 1 5/16 grs, = 13125 ors., based on 
weighments of the seed by Sir William Jones. 


All these variations are merely such as may be expected in the circumstances, when basing 
a scale on a natural production, and Thomas has pertinently remarked, Initial Cotnage of Baiyut, 
Pt. IL. p. 6, that erratic as a test the growth of the seed of the guija-creeper under the varied 
incidents of soil and climate may be, it has nevertheless had “ the remarkable faculty of securiny 
a uniform average throughout the entire continent of India,” 


Going further afield into regions beyond the Indian borders, it will be seen from what 
follows in this Chapter, that equivalents of the rati are still the basis of weight denominations, 
and that Thomas’ remark in the main applies for practical purposes, assuming, as he also shoull 
have done apparently, that the term rati itself denotes a conventional weight. Masou, an 
original observer, in his Naéural Prod uctions of Burina, Ed, 1850, p. 196, states that “the jewel- 
lervs use the seed of a species of Abrus (precatorius), red with a black eye or black with a white 
eye, for small weights. It isa popular belief that they uniformly weigh exactly one grain Troy, 
but I have weighed many and found them to vary from one to two grains. The Burmese use 
them within a fraction for two-grain weights,’ Then under Adenunthera (paventna) he says 
‘sanother ssed which the books represent as usually four grains, is in common use by the 
Burmese, as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is about two grains, The seeds, 
however, have to be selected for the purpose: many of them not weighing more than two or 
three grains each.” Just so: we should probably assume that this was always done as to both 
classes of seeds at all times, ancient aud modern. | 


‘he view that we cannot accept the rati, whether as the name of the Adrus seed alone, ur 
jointly as the seed of the Abrus or Adenanthera, as anything but a conventional weight is 
confirmed by a remark ‘in Theobald’s huge edition of Mason’s work, 1882-3, Vol. IL. p. d40, 
under Adenanthera. He tells us of variant names, viz., Hniada Arboree, Griff., and Aidenwi- 
thara Gersenti, Scheff., and then says: — “Var. a genuine: seeds half inch in diam, Var. 3 
anicrosperima: seeds half the size. Var. a in Tropical forests all over Burma and the adjacent 
islands up to 3,000 ft, Great Nicobar.” It would be impossible in such conditions to do 
anything but use selected seeds as standard weights, and I take it that the case with the Abrus 





20 Tt is (128 granvnes according to Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, p, 194 
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seed is much the same. But selection involves a convention, whether applied to a natural 
product or to its manufactured equivalent, 7 


In support of the above conclusions there is the evidence of Marsden from Sumatra?! : — 
“ Various seeds are used as gold weights, but more especially these two: the one called rakat 
or saga-timbaigan (Glycine abrus, L., or Abrus maculatus of the Batavian Transactions), 
being the well known scarlet pea with a black spot. The other called saga-puku and kondori- 
patang (Adenanthera pavonia,™ L.), a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the former 
and without the black spot. It is the candarin weight of the Chinese, of which 100 make 
a tdil, and equal, according to the tables published by Stevens, to 5°7984 ers, Troy, but the 
average weight of those in my possession is 10°50 Troy grains,” * 


IT quote now the remarks of Rumphius, Herbarium Amboinensis, Vol. V. p. 58 ff. 
folio ed., 1741, in the original Latin and in the Dutch where necessary, for the sake of the 
valuable light they throw on the history and meaning of the terms, as we can now understand 
them, used in connection with the rati. 


Under “ Abrus frutex,24 Zaza,” 25 he remarks as follows: — “ Nomen. Latine Abrus frutex, 
& simpliciter Abrus sive Abrus Alpini. .  . Malaice Zaga ejusque ossicula Bidji® Zaga, 
Aliis Condori seu Condorin parvum, veri enim Condori sunt semina Corallariz parvifolie. 
Balgice Coraal-kruyd. Ternatice Ide Ide Malacco, h. e. oculi Sturnorum?’ a forma 
ossiculoruam. Amboinice Aylaru Pidjar, h. e. granyla obturationi inserventia ad distinec- 
tionem Aylaru Pohon, quod est supra memorata Corallaria. In Hiteea Aylalum, Banda 
Caju Lale. Sina Tsjontsjo seu Tsjontsjii, seu uti Germani scribunt ac legunt Zongzi, h. e. 
pupilla oculi, licet Sinensium granala paulo sint minora.” | 


In the Dutch text, which is given in parallel columns, the essential words are: — ‘‘ By 
andere Condori of Condorin, het Kleene, want de regte Condorin zyn zaden van de Corallaria 
parvifolia, In’t Daitsch Coraal-kruyd. Ternataans Ide Ide Malacco, dat is Spreenwen ogen, 
van de gedaante des Korls. Amboinsch Aylaru Pidjar, dat is Soldeer Korls,’’ 


In describing the many uses to which the plantis put, Rumphius says (p. 59) what is 
rather important for us: — “ Defectu verorum Condoriorum, que semina sunt Corallarie parvi- 
folie, atque in paucis crescunt regionibus, hese Zagee ossicula in usum vocarl possunt, qua 
hine quoque Condoria parva yooantur, non autem adeo aquale habent pondus quam Condoria 
genuina, quorum decem unicum Maas constitaunt, ac decem Maas unum Tay]*? sen decem 
cirtiter Drachmas Hollandicas continent, contra viginti quatuor, sique majora sunt, viginti & 
unum Zage ossicula unum Maas ponderant, quod pondus circiter est nummi aurei Hollandici 
ducaat dicti,’? 9 





2 History of Sumatra, 1811, p. 171, in Ridgeway, op. cit, p. 187. 

22 Scil, pavonina, | : 

23 This is a mistaken reference, because Stevens, Guide, pp. 105 ff., especially refers to Canton weight of 
money, in which candareens are merely collections of 10 cash. The whole of Stevens’ elaborate tables are based 
on an assumption that 100 “tales Canton weight’? equal 120 oz, 16 dwis. Troy. His calculations are purely 
matters of account, and are not meant, nor could they be used, for actual weights. = 3 

% In his Indew Universalis, Vol. VI., Rumphius gives the synonym Glycine abrus, L. 

2% J. ¢,, the Malay word sagt, which properly uncompounded means rice : but is also used commercially for the 
seed of the Abrus precatorius, : | : 

26 Bidji is for Malay bijt, ¢. e., common Indian béj, a seed. 

27 Starline’s eyes, The Persian form is Chashmvi-khurds, Cock’s eye: Blochmann, din Akbar?, p, 16 n. 

28 Solder seeds, : | he : ) 

29 This form of calculation is Chinese; 10 candareens are 1 mace; 10 mace are 1 tael, Cf, A, Hamilton, 
_ East Indies, 1739, Vol. II. Appx. p. 16: — “10 Condereens to a Macie and 10 Macies to a Tayel.” 

89 Later on the same page, Rumphius tells us that about 1675 these seeds were in great request as female dress 
ornaments in Europe, and also as necklaces and bracelets, alone or mixed with pearls; just as children in India 


wear them nowadays for their beauty and hardness. Cf, also Rumphius, Vol. IIL. p, 174: ¢f. Blochmann, Ain Akbari, 
Pp. 16 mM. a . seg 
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That Rumphius meant in the above extracts the plant now known chiefly as ddrus precelo- 
vius 18 beyond doubt from the description and from the Plate (XXXITI.) attached to p. 60, on 
which some former owner of my copy has written in faded ink, “dbrus precatorius:” algo 
because in the Index (in Vol. VI.) Rumphins gives as a synonym for the “ Corallarig paretpalia, 
which he has described as affording the gennine “Condorium or Condoryn,” the name 
Adenanthera pavonina, L.3 | 





At Vol. TIL. p, 174, after telling us that the Corallaria parvifolia is the Malay Zaga-pohnu 
and the Datch Kleinbladige Coraal-Boom, and that young women (or? daughters of the people, 
mulierculcee) bore the seeds and wear them in amulets, and that boys wear them round their 
necks in place of coral, Rumphius goes on to say%? :~—**Chinensis Condoring seu Tschonsidji 
in Australibus partibus Chamchia, Hayting, Ginsule Aymyu crescens ossicula gerit rotundiora. 
dariora,solidiora & graviora Amboinensi, que proprieargenti ponderi inserviunt, eo quod requalem 
habeant gravitatem. Colliguntur ibi quoque ex altis arboribus, que siliguas gerunt breviores 
Amboinensi, non ultra digitum longas, sed semper incurvas instar acinacis. Decem talia Condorii?? 
_ossicula libres momentum constituunt cecemque momenta unum Tayl seu sectinneulum forte. 
que apud nos decem sunt drachme, nostroram vero Amboinensium ossiouloram quindecin: 
unum Maas seu momentum constituunt, & centum & quinquaginta nnum Tayl sen decem dracli- 
mas, ita ut in aliis regionibus sint graviora & majora forte. In Malabara allisque Indostane 
regionibus quoque crescunt, atque Portugallice ibi yocantur Gondjo seu Gonzo Chapeta, h. e. 
plana grana, ad distinctionem Zagee ossicnloram, que Gonho Cabega Preta vocant. In Java 
tam hese quam Zagee ossicula ad pecunie librationem adhibentur atque utraqae yocantur Zage 
seu Zoga,”? | | | 


This edition of Rumphius is that of Burmannas, who states that Rumphius by way ot. 
appendix added:— Malabarice vocantur Mantsjadi, Portugallice Mangelin, Belgice Week - 
bomen” .. . . . Javani hujus ossicula itidem Zaga vocant, a quibus etiam adhibentur 
ad auri & argenti librationem.” As to the names for the tree Rumphins says: — “Latine 
Corallavia parvifolia, h. e. Corallodendrum%® ab ossiculorum colore. Malaice Zaga-pohon, 
Amboinice Aylarun & Aylalu, utraque nomina a similitudine parvee Zage & Alorn,? qni 
sarmentosus est frutex. Veri Malayenses hc ossicula vocant Condori sen Condorin, ac 
Chinenses Tschongsidji.8 


Part of the Dutch text is here remarkable:— Van zulke Condorins 10 maken een Maas, 
en 10 Maas een Tayl,2° ’t welk by ons 10 Drachimes zyn; doch van onze Amboinsche korls CAL 
5 in een Maas, en 151 op cen Tayl, zo datze in andere landen wat grooter of swaarden moeter 
Zyn. ye, 

Now if there are three poinis more prominent than any others to be observed in the elaho- 
rate descriptions by Rumphius of these two plants, Abrus and Adenanthera, they are that thie 
names for the seeds are popularly mixed up, that the seeds themselves are uncertainly used by 
the populace as weight standards, and that the only way of getting practical standards 
from either is by assuming the selection of the seeds used, and therefore their 
conventionalisation,{9 





‘1 As I write, two pretty samples of this tree are visible from the windows, 
82 They are still held to be good for scorpion stings in Upper Burma. 
°8 In the Dutch text Condorius, a misprint for Condorins. 
“4 Maas in the Dutch text. be 85 Dutch text has Weekboomen, 
88 Dutch text, Coraal-boom. 8? Dutch, Aylorw, | Sas 
88 On Plate 109, attached to p. 174, the hand above noted has written in faded ink, “ ddenanthera pavonuia 
“9 Chinese calculation again, , ot 
40 Thero is a correct description of the Adenanthera seed and ofits use for weighing gold and silver in the Diary 
of the First Dutch Voyage, 1595-7, at p. 221 of Collection of Dutch Voyages, 1708: but at p. 199 it is mixed up with the 
Abrus seed, It isin both places called Comdurt and “Saga in Java.” Its use is noted in the Malay Archipelago and 


China, . ; a 
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{_ paleineeks remarks (Besa ys, Wol. IL. p. 529) that “‘factitious ratis in common use 
should be double of the guija-seed: however they weigh less than two grains and a quarter,” 
or, as he says on the same page, 2 3/16 = 21875 ers, Again, p. 532, he quotes the tables in 
Ciladwin’s Ayeen Akbaree, Vol. IIL p. 94, where “six jeweller’s rattis are equal to eight double 
vuttis as used by the goldsmiths.” It seems to me to be a fair inference to make, that here, too, 
tere is a reference to a double sense of the word rati, according as it originally referred toa 
natural weight based on the Abrus or the Adenanthera seed. 


Prinsep and Thomas, Useful Tubles, Vol. IL. p. 110, were able to discard all otoratba, te 
ancient Indian weights, merely referring the reader to Colebrooke; but as the Indian standards 
wrobably spread Eastward at a period reaching centuries back, 1 cannot afford to do so in the 
present pages. 


Colebrooke remarks on his tables of bullion weights, that not only did the commentators on 
Sauskrit works differ as to the application of the several terms, but that they werealso used to 
describe other weights. He points out that the mdsha was made to consist of 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 
and 16 raktikds, and the jeweller’s mdsha of 6 and 8 double ratis. One is therefore forced to 
nuke a selection of some kind for the present purpose, and with reference to what follows I 
select here the tables given by Colebrooke as being “on the authority of Manu, Yajiiavalkya 

aud Narada.’ 

Weights of Gold.‘ 


5 raktikds (krishnalas) are 1 masha (mishaka, mfghika) 


16 mishas » J karsha (aksha, tOlaka, suvar na) 
4. karshas » 1 pala (nishka) 
10 palas 4, Ll dharana 


Weights of Silver. 


2 raktikds are 1 mishaka 
16 miashakas », L dharana (purina) 
10 dharanas » L pala (Satamina) 


Weights of Copper. 
80 raktikas are 1 pana (kdrshipana) 


In the gold and silver weighis, the tables both work out to the fact that 820 raktikas 


are 1 gala, of capital importance in tracing the connection of the weight tables of the 
Far Hast with those of India. 


‘Bhaskaracharya’s Lildvati (Colebrooke's T., ed. by Banerji, p. 2) gives a table of precisely 
similar import for general use : — 


5 guijas are 1 masha 
16 mishas , 1 kargha (suvarna) 
4 karshas,, 1 pala 


That is 820 raktikas = 1 pala for ordinary purposes. 


2. 
Burmese Weights. 


ian thus considered what the raté (raktikd, kyishnala, and what not) actually is, 
or rather, to speak more cautiously and safely, what it is likely to be in reality ; having also 








re ‘Bes Asiatic Resear ches, Vol, V. p. 98 £,, where the spelling of the Indian words is ‘far more picturesque, if not 
a0 accurate, as the. anos: 
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seen that whatever was meant by that Indian term is also meant by the corresponding Burmesé 
term ywé; and having selected a standard of Indian weights, to compare with Burmes: 


. 4" . a 17 ; ry ‘ ; ‘ 2 
and Further Indian weights, I will pass at once to the consideration of the Burmese weigh t= 
themselves. ; 


As is the case ail the world over, where no arbitrary legal standards exist, current bul- 
lion weights in Burma have always differed with time and place; a fact that must ever 
be borne in mind, when talking of a Burmese weight being equivalent to such and such # 


known English cr European weight. Jt also accounts for the variations to be found in thi 
statements of authorities on the subject. 


The writers that 1 am able to consult here as to Burmese weights are those whose state- 
ments I compare below, and whose spellings or representations of the vernacular terms they 
have used I have collected at the end of this Chapter. For one of the difficulties of the subject? 
to the enquirer is the wildness of the guesses of travellers and authors at the sounds and forn- 
of the words they have been obliged to reduce to writing in Roman characters. In the follew- 
ing comparative statements I have adopted the system of verbal representation fellowed by 
myself throughout these pages, without reference to the forms employed by the writers quoted. 


An examination of the authorities will shew the enquirer that the sonrce of most of the 
modern writings on this point is to be found in the elaborate statements of Latter in lis 
Burmese Grammar of 1845, and [ will here give them for that reason, but in mine, and not in 
lis, transcription, on the grounds just explained. | 


At pp. 169 ff. of his great work, Latter’s list of Burmese weights runs thus: — 


Measures of Weight. 


(1) 86 paramanumyt are 1 anumyt 
(2) 36 anumyi » myt 
(8) 86 ‘mt (? myt) . i a'mun, 
(4) 36 ‘mun, y, Ll kattitehés 
(5) 7 kafiitchés » L bindkk‘aung? 
(6) 7 bandkk‘aung? » L mofiflinizé, 
(7) 2 mionhingzé, » 1 ‘nanzé, 
(8) & ‘nainzé, » L sanz, 
(9) 4 sanzé, | » L chinywés 
(10) 2 chinywés > i ywejis 
(ll) 4 ywejfs | » 1 pes 
(12) 2 pes 5 L mia 
(13) 2 mis 4 1 mat 

(4) 4 mit | » 1 kyat 
(15) 5 kyat "yy 1 béh 


(16) 20 bd(l), or 100 kyit ,, 1 pékba 


In the above sixteen denominations, the enquirer does not reach to practical mien until 
he gets te the ninth on the list, the chinywe, which is, as will have been seen already, the 
familiar Indian rat? or seed of the Abrus precatorius. 


Those which precede it are only useful to note for the purpose of clinching the derivation 
of the Burmese denominations of weight from an Indian source. For they are merely the 


en rere nese A 


é2 Cif, Colebrooke, Essays, Vol. IL, p. 580 & 


eign ee 
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usual infinitesimal subdivisions, generally without meaning* or use, so dear to the Indian mind, 
‘Therefore, for the present purpose we need only consider from the chinywé onwards. 


We thus get, from Latter be it assumed, a set of weights : — 


2 chinywé (rati: seed of Abrus precatorius) or small ywé are 1 ywéji (seed at 
Adenanthera pavonina) or great ywé. 


4 ywéji are 1 pé 

2 po ge ees! 

mi  , 1 mit 

4mit ,, 1 kyat or tickal 
100 kyit 4, 1 pékba*4 or viss# 


We are now ina position to follow up the question in a manner that can produce some 
practical results. Thus, Latter tells us, following Col. James Low, ¢, 1833, that the tickal is 
252°75 ors, Troy exactly, and goes on to tell us how the indigenous weight denominations 
had come to be applied to the Anglo-Indian money introduced by the British Government 
after the War of 1821-5, “The Burmese in the English dominions also use the term ywé3!" to 
express pice; and pé3 to express anna;. . . . més to express two annas; adi to express a 
four-anna piece,” | 


He further makes a statement of great consequence to the present enquiry, as explanatory 
of many apparent discrepancies in statements relating to Burmese currency: — The mii? and 
pes in the above table severally equal 1/8th and 1/15th of a Tickal. But another denomination 
of these weights, called the smaller or lesser mtg and pe severally are the 1/10th and 1 /20th 
ofa Tickal,” Practically both are in equally common use, and so much is this the case, that 
ngamit, i, e., 9 mii (not 4 mé#) is the general expression for “half arupee” or eight annas. In 
ordinary parlance also no signs of differentiation exist between the greater (i. «, on the 
quaternary scale) and the lesser (i. ¢., on the decimal scale) mit and pd, either in speech, 

calculations or documents. For clearness I here give a comparative table of these con- 
current systems of reckoning, which must be always borne in mind for the proper 
comprehension of these pages :— 


Comparative Tables of the concurrent ordinary Weight Denominations,“ 





— 











Quaternary Scale of Mu. Decimal Scale of Mt. 
8 ywé are 1 pd 6 ywé are 1 pe | 
2pe ,, 1 mi 2 po xc bau 
2ma ,, 1 mit | smi ,,_ 1 mat 
4mit , 1L kyat 4 mat  ,, 1 kyat 
100: kyat ,, 1 pékba 100 kyadt ,, 1 pékba. 


eR SERIF AA ED ENT IO EOE SE BES TE LEE SEE LEE IN EEE LE TT IIR 2 ALI NDE ELE IETS TICE ELLIE I ECE TITRA NTT ELSES BESET EE ISSN TITRE ETERS SEES CAINE II GIA OS SCRE, 


48 Though not always: see Beames, Memoirs of the N.-W. P., Vol. 11. p. 816. 
«4 This is merely the current pronuneiation of a word written properly vissa, and conourrently bissid or pissi. 


46 The intermediate b1(l), 5 tickals or 1/20th ofa viss, given by Latter, is not, I think, in practical use, It is 
vost important, however, to get ata relative value for it with the Indian pala or phala. See later on in the text. 


#6 Mason, Nat. Prod. of Burina, Hd, 1850, p. 196, says on the same authority, 253°75 grs. Troy. 


47 Of the practice in this respect nowadays, see later on: the mecere terms are pyds, piece, for pice, and mdipy de 
for pie. a | | | 

$2 Oy pers mrevy scale 128 ywd== 1 kyat: onthe decimal scale 120 ywe = 1 kydt, See Mason, Nat. Prod. 
of ue, an, Bd, ee 2 16, . 


ms 
Fe, ywejt, In this seale it is common n also to state 12 ywé, sett, small yw, = 1 pe, 
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The following Table? will shew precisely how the ideas of the two systems are mixed up 
in every day parlance and dealings of the people in British-Indian money :— 


Table of ordinary Bazar Expressions for Parts of the Kyat or Rupee. 
Sioa ct sa ac SN eh a et 


Burmese Terminology. Slael nee 

















English eee Neat ak ns Sense of the which the Burmese 
Terminology. oe : Burmese Terms, denominations 
Transcribed. Transliterated. beloug. 
Lanna .«.| Tabeé om | Tapes sve pe awe ” quaternary 
2 annas wer Tamd ous eee Tamas aee mit aon oes 3 
8  ,, «| (1) Déingbé...  «..| Sumspes 


ave aaa 

| 3? 
a | 
mat less ape a 
Mii tae gee 
mat jae oe 


(2) Tamatpédin ...| Tamatpestans 
a es vj CL) SNa’mtd ae ve ‘Nachmis ... 
, (2) Tamat ee eae Tamat bee 





Hr torte 
to 
G 





properly quat., ut 
| In pratice mixed 
quat. and dee. 








ih ,, an Tambtléywe., «| Tamatlérwést# Patti yet:  anbqdatemay 
5 rt | Ngabe see weet Nadpes nee 5 pen ve a e 
6 5, ..| (1) Pongmt... vowl eoUemns. was 3 mi oe weil “ 
(2) Chau’pé w.| Kydkp& a. 6 po ise _ * 
7c. x ..| (1) Pingmitabé ...| Sunsmdstapes 3 mil pd... ee ; 
(2) Koni’ pé a Kwan‘nachpes 7 pee Le fac i. 
(8) Ngfimdpédin ... Nasmiigpestanes 5 milessape «| decimal 
8 y ..| Ngdmi side Nésm ts sie’ 5 mt vr aes . 
9 4, eae) Kobe as. Kogpe3 see Y pe oa wef Quaternary, 
- (2) Ngamitabé «| NaSmigtapes... 5 mil pe... «| mixed quat. and 
dec. see next. 
19 oy eee} Chaukmt os. K‘ydkmtg 6 md oe «= eet mised quat. and 
dea: Zit, 1 ies 
quat. more than 
oii dec. 
TL. is we (1) Chaukmatahe K‘ydkmistapts 6 mil ps... ve See abore. 
(2) Sfetabée ... Chafitapés ... 11 pé awe aos) HUATerMALry 
(8} Donygmatpédin Suigmatpistans 9 miatlessa po ...| See nest. 
12 Ss ..| (1) Dongmat Sungmat .., 3 mit sa we; See tamadt, 
(2) Tajvmattin  ...{ Takyapmattang 1 kyat less a mat.) Quat. 
TB 9 | (1) Dongmattahd ...| Surgmattapes Smatl pe... sl 4s 
(2) Stebdnghes we| Chfafisungpes 13 pe ine eee aise 
Te. wele Laja’ midin w| Takyapmista n3 1 kyattlessamd..| ,, 
154, | CL) Sfengibe, wa| Chatinigpes... 15 pe sae Wishes 
(2) Taja’pedin w| Takyappetang wa{ 1 kyat less a pe 





Some of the readers of these pages will be aware that it is impracticable to render 
Burmese words by transliteration, as that nation has adapted an Indian form of Alphabet 
to expross its alien language, and has forced that Alphabet to its purpose by the ingenious, but 
by no mews unique, device of writing in syllables and making the final consonant govern the 
sound of che vowel in the syllable: e.g., in India they write & ag = hang (RR), but in Burma 
A-+ ng = hin, final ng being pronounced im always. So 4+ k (WS) is in India kak, in Burma ete 


rae mf ae 
wore 


50 The only work I have seen giving anything like this table is Gordon’s Companion to Handbook of Catloguial 
Burmese, 1886, p. 104, which confuses six and ten aunas and calls both chaukmts,and wrongly gives pégn dart 
for seven annas, Ss | 6 | 
| 61 In common use in Maulmain, to express the British-Indian half anna piece, or two pice. Lfyie, or 4 ye, = 


4 pé, quaternary scale, is the ordinary expression for half an anna; thus, tamdtléyw! = 2) annas. 
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So #6 + is (at#) is in India kk, in Burma atk, and so on through the Alphabet. Then again, 
ligatures are given arbitrary sounds, e. 9., hr is sh; thus hrwé is shwé (gold), so also hiy is often 
sh, Again vis usually y; thus rwé is ywé; prang by the rules just explained is pronounced 
pyin. So again ch (@) iss andy (#) is 2. 


Another point worth bearing in mind is that a kind of external sandhi exists in 
spoken, though not in written, Burmese,” by which an initial surd in the syllables of a 
compound expression or word is softened by a preceding final sonant or open vowel, and 
vine versd: e.g., ‘lut + td is luttd; run 4+ td is ydngdd; ta + peis tabe; k'ydk + pé is chaw’ pa, 
The Burmese heavy accent 3 and light accent (staccato), , though of great consequence to the 
_ reader of the vernacular, can safely be disregarded in renderings into foreign characters. In 
the system of writing Burmese words adopted in this work his rendered by ‘ , and the surdand 
sonant sounds of the Burmese s (@), as in the English thing and this by band %.. I also write 
the unusual Oriental, but common Burmese, sounds of aw in awful as 6, and of ai as in pairas 6. 


Under the conditions above explained, the Burmese script is pratically phonetic: 
t, é., final ng is always in; final ch (3) isalways2+; 6+ kis ak; i+ chis é%.53 But to be 
intelligible the script requires to be transcribed when expressed in Roman characters, 
and cannot be usefully transliterated.54 Still for the history of the words it is often desirable 
to know what they are as written, and for this reason a column has been added to the above 
Table shewing the spelling as well as the spoken forms of the Burmese terms, and similarly the 
correct spelling of the terms, used in the text is often given in footnotes or text.55 


The adaptation of Burmese tevins to the British-Indian copper coinage is quite ag 
instructive as that to the silver. When speaking at length, the term used for the copper coin 
known to De Hnglsh as a pice (paisdé in the Indian einacnlaes is pai’sin-taby4,°6 7, e., “ patsd, 
one piece,’ Shortly, in the bazars the pice is known pyd, piece, and is treated as the eighth 
pan t of a mé (two annas), not as the fourth part of a pé5? (one anna). Thus :— 


1 pice is _ tabya or Il piece 
2 , are ‘na’pya » = pieces 
3 3 3» bingbyé 4, 8 ,, 

4 99 ” lébya ”» 4 93 

D 45 » mngabya » 8 55 

6 ,, »  chawpyd , 6 ,, 
(5, so Kon’pya , 7 4 | 
S 5 » tami * » Lmu 


Now the recognised British-Indian copper denominations go down to the pie, or 1/8 pice, 
or 12 to the anna. But the Burman has been no more ata loss to adapt his own phraseology 

here, when in a real difficulty, than he has proved himself to have been in ntimberless other 
instances. Witness his mi-yet‘é (fire- chariot) for a railway train, and his use of bimbé (ship) as 


enn nnn nnn enn ne nen nL ALL CL LL OCLC EE CT TL Pat CPS re ers te fePTEEEEPPLA GN, 


62 Tt is the nigori of the Japanese. See Chamberlain, yaneNeRe Grammar, p.8 a Parker, in Transactions, A, Ss. 
Japan, Vol. XXI, p. 145. | | 
58 There are in Burmese, as in all tongues, sporadic eccentricities of pronunciation: e. g., Rwatdng is Yetaung ; 
rat’a (Skr. and Pali, cart) is yet‘@: s@krtis ba/t: mrin is mén : and so on, An in initial syllables is often a, as 
tank*wan is bagiim, etc. MrammA or Mranmé (a Burman) is Bamié. | | 
5¢ For an “awful example” of the results of transliteration, sec Capt. Towers on the Alphabetical System of the 
Language of Ava and Rachain (Arakan), Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. pp. 1438 ff: ef. algo Leyden’s “ Languages of 
Indo-Chinese Nations, As. Res. Vol. X., 1808. Few could recognise pyinztné in Latter’s pégnytsénga, Gr am. p.-90; 
a strong instance of setting up a form of transliteration and adhering to it pedantically. 
- 55 There is a very good note for the period, 1827, on the Burmese Alphabet in Crawfurd’s Ava, Appx, p77; 
' though he sometimes makes muddles of his words, as Bor twang, p. 444, for Bodwin, where he half transcribes and . 
half trangliterates the word. 
—- 86 Spelt pékch’ da(ta)bra3, 


8 Tt must be noted, ee that bazar hucksters in India often calculate up to 8 ee Besaieey,* as do ane 
Burmans, : | 
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a prefix denoting ‘‘ seaborne,”’ 





ere. 





So he has taken his indigenous term for one-fourth and used it 
for one-third in this instance from motives of obvious convenience. And thus he has called the 
pie mat-py4, or quarter-piece, which it is not in reality, Having done this, he uses the term 
imat-pyd to differentiate the pie and the pice (pyd) : thus: — Tabyd is one “pice, but maipyd tabyd 


is one-pie. Pies are enumerated, as in India, up to twelve to the anna, i, ¢., up to 11 pie. 


As might be expected, there are, however, variant ways of expressing British-Indian 


sopper money. Thus, Gordon, Companion to Hand-beok of Colloquial Burmese, 1886, p. 104, 
gives us, ‘fone ple, tabaing’,”’ and a table :— 


3 baings 1 pai’sin 
4 pai’sin 1 pé 
16 pé 1 kyat 


Again, Slack, Manual of Burmese, 1888, gives, p, 10: — 


1 pie tabaik 

1 anna tabé 

3 pie bingbaik 
12 pie s‘ena’ paik 
16 annas s‘echan’pé 


I may here note an interesting and in every way valuable fact for our present purpose from 
the copper coinage of King Mindén.®83 He adapted his coinage to that of British-India, and 
made his copper pieces, or pice, one-fourth of a pé, treating the pé as an anna, which as a coin 
it was not in reality, being the 20th and not the 16th part of his dimgd or rupee. As he used 
the decimal system of mi in his coinage, (6 ywéji or) 12 ywé went to the p?, and thus he 
managed to make his ywé correspond to the Indian pie. This is proved by the inscription on 
Mindén’s “ peacock ” copper coins :—~ “1 pé béng dingd t4 bén tab6n, coin current as one- 
fourth part of 1 »3:’’ and confirmed by the “lion” copper coins of his suecessor King Thibd, 


who inscribed them thus: — “lm bing dingd 8 pdn tabdn, coin current as onc-eighth part of 
1 mi ;’? equal to one-fourth part of 1 pé. 


The chief authorities, after Latter on this subject are Judson’s Grammar, 1852,°° and 
6d. 1888 ; Spearman’s British Burma Gazetteer, 1870; Browne’s Thayetmyo District, 
1872; and Cooke’s British Burma Manual, 1879: the last three being official publications.% 


Judson (p. xxxiv. of the 1852 Hd. and pp. 60- a of the 1888 Ed.) produces for us the 
following table : — 


2 chinywé are 
Sywejl 5, 
4 


4 mit 5 
100 kyMt =—s«g,_:sd:spkb 
10 (or more tens) pékba are counted as so many (a)k‘wet 

58 To be described at length later on. — 

89 The edition of 1863 omits all reference to weights, measures and money. It is to be regretted that missionary 
books so often do this. Reflection will shew, that however far removed from their avowed work in life, money mat- 
ters must occupy the attention of all honest men, in so far, at any rate, as the necessary daily buying and selling is 
eoncerned, and are therefore worthy of a place in all books on language. 
| 60 Yule, Ava, only incidentally mentions bullion weights and measures at p. 259, and says 160 ywts = 1 tickal s 


10 mis == 1 tickal; calling ywe the seed of the Abrus precatorvus. He thus mixes up the scales, probably through a 
PHU EB Corebantine: 








 emmemmmemesaetl 
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Judson also gives us :— 
2 piji are 1 miji® 
8 miji- , 1 kyat 
2 pe » Ll mi 
10 muggy ss kyat 
Spearman, Vol, I. p. 406, gives us a table on the same lines as Judson, but adds that the 
viss is 3°652 lbs, av. ;°% and goes on to say that the ‘names given to fractions of a rupee are 
derived from the measures of weight”: — 


Wi 
é 


mt) 


pe is 1 anna mi | is 2 annas 
mit » 4 annas ngdimti6s ey, HO Se 
Poingmate ,, 12, kyatmiidin® 14 ,, 
kyat ». i. rupee 


Colonel Spearman then goes on, under measures of capacity, to make a statement of some 
value in the present connection:—‘ An endeavour has been made to introduce a standard 
“basket” (tin) containing 2,218'19 cub. in,, but it has not been very successful for want of 
legislative authority, and the disturbance to trade that would be caused by any enforced altera- 
tion in the customary uses has prevented any application to the Legislature. The differences in 
the various local uses seriously interfere with statistical enquiries, except to those conversant 
with these differences. The Akyab basket contains about 23 Ibs, of vice in the husk, the Maul- 
main basket 48 Ibs., the Bassein about 51 Ibs., and the Rangoon basket from 48 Ibs, to abont 
50 Ibs.” A glance at App. xc. to Vol. Il., Madras Manual of Administration, pp. 605-520, on 
“jocal varieties of weights and measures,” would further illustrate the hopelessness of attaining 
uniformity in the Hast in such matters, 


Browne, who may be looked upon as an independent investigator, in his Historical 
Account of the Thayetmyo District, 1872, gives us the same general information, but in a foot- 
note to p, 60 says, and wrongly, that the ywéji is the “ red and black seed of the Abrus preca- 
tovrius,” affording a fine example of the mixing up the raté and the double rati. 

Cooke, Vol. I. p. 735, says “the basis of the Burmese weight is the tickal (hydt), which 
equals 252 grs, Troy, and exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60° 
One hundred tickals make a viss: one viss equals 3°65 lbs. av. or 140 British-Indian tolas 
exactly.” In a footnote, giving the fractions of the hyté, ko follows Browne in the mistake of. 
making the ywéji equal the seed of the brus precatorius., 

The above writers ave those who may be looked on as the authorities par excellence on the 
subject, but there is a popular book, which to the public generally is the authority on most things 
Burmese, viz, “ The Burman, his Life and Notions,” by Shway Yoe WJ. G. Scott) 1882, and as 
at Vol. IL. p. 208 ££, this book goes into weights and measures, T will briefly notice Mr. Scott’s 
remarks here. In this work Mr. Scott docs what is natural enou gh in a popular book, though » 
annoying to investigators, ¢, ¢., he follows, or rather takes his ideas bodily from, all the authovi- 
ties in this as in many other similar matters, and tells us nothing in addition to what they can 
tell us, except that : 
| 4 péekba are 1 tula 
4,000 tula ,, 1 tapdn or tasfi 


“1 Ji, spelt vi, means great. Gordon, Companton, p. 105, gives the concurrent tables clearly and correctly, bu 
without recognising their nature, a. | | : . 

02 Aty, 54n,, ho says, however, that 100 viss aro exactly 360 lbs, Other writers are no more careful, for Tremen- 
heere, in his Reports on the tin of Mergui about 1842, says (Indo-China, Vol, I. p, 264), that the viss is 3°€3 Ibs., and 
on p, 299, 3°55 bbe, 

— 8 Te, & mils, Tie, 3 nats, +6 TL e, arupee less a md (two annas). 
_ 8 Seealso Browne, Thayelmyo, p. 60: Yule, Ava, p. 254: Scott, The Luriman, Vol. Il, p. 298, who seems to have — 
followed the Gaseticern, | | | 4 | . 
eT ‘But my recollection is that in Rangoon dealers in money made 142} télas goto the viss of silver. By iildsscil. 
oe “here rupeos, " Crawfurd, Ava, makes the viss equal to 3°65 lbs., writing in 1826; p. 445, Gordon, Companion to 
‘HE andbook of Colloquial Burmese, p, 104, and Slack, Manwal of Burmese, p.10, both clive 142 télds to the viss. | 
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and that the ngdind or half kyat is also called k‘wis,% and a piece of money taby43. What h : 
y is Ade at Ge 
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precisely means by ‘‘1 tula,” or “1 toolah” as he writes it,and “1 tapdn’’ and “1 tasti” I hare 
uot discovered, unless he means by twl@ the Pali and Sanskrit tud#, the weieht uate 
equal to 100 palus or phalas, As Mv. Scott’s tuld is equal to 80 of Latter’s bi(2)s Calas) it ae 
be the same thing. But his tapdn and tasi ave a puzzle: — combined or singly the i mi i 
mean simply “ a hoard.’ 6 hn Y migi 


Tt will have been seen that in all the tables for Indian gold and silver weights, selected 
for comparison, the scales worked out to 820 jeweller’s raktikas,” i. ¢., twice that number 
of seeds of the Adrus precutorius, or 640 seeds, to the pala. In Burma of course it is the 
quaternary scale that we must use for the purpose of comparison, and we find that jt runs 
thus, according to the chief authority, Latter :— 

8 ywé are 1 pé 
2pe , 1 mu 
2m , 1 mat 
4mit , 1 kyat 
5B kyat ,, 1 bd] 


Therefore there are 640 ywé, or seeds of the Abrus precatorius to the b6(1), which 
consequently represents the pala in practice, and I propose now to shew that b6(1) 
equals pala by etymology. Therefore also the Burmese scale can be stated in terms 
of the ordinary Indian scale on the assumption of a common origin. : 

Bo(l) may be stated to be merely a modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit pala, Pali phalu, 
on the following grounds. The Burmese, in adopting Sanskrit and Pali words into their langu- 
age tor every day use, clip them sufficiently to make them fit in with their ideas of phonetics, 
and during this process the long Sanskrit and Pali forms nearly always lose all or some part of 
their final syllables. Thus, the first step towards adupting pala into Burmese would be the 
docking of the final a and leaving a monosyllable pal, The final J is silent in Burmese pronun- 
viation, though in such a case it would be retained in the script. The matter, therefore, to 
concern us is the change of a into 6. 

In Vols. XXI., XXIL, and XXIII. of the Indian Antiguary,”™ there took place a controversy 
oa Sanskrit words in Burmese, in which the present writer took a small part. In the course of 
that controversy the following facts were disclosed :— 














Burmese. | . 
a ae Sanskrit. | Pali. 
Form, Sound. | 
Groh as sep, WO, se. “Set | Graha aa |  Gaha 
MikkasO6 «.. .| Myé’kabo... | Mrigasiras ... ...) Migasira 
Sahgroh- ... | Dinjé oe | Sangraha Satigaha 
Visakrém ... |  Wibajd ee | Visvakarma |  Vissakamma 
A " A é 
Mogh si) LO ees sob | Mégha ae at Még ha 
Mor vee a a? MO aae eae ees Méru soe va Méru 
i , ; 45 1 4 w i we 
Rijagro veal VAZAzO os ..| Rajagriha ... |  Rajaghara 


aera meremmionaemenneestnataesdeeetemmentieimnemmmnauendaiidelemnmmnenrs aaleeaenemenaaana 
like the Indian sdré: e@. 9., ‘na’ch® k*wes, 2 kyat anda half. On applying to Mr. 


6&8 Properly ‘a half more, . : 
Properly “a ha in 1897, remember where he got the information he recorded 


svott, he courteously informed me that he could not, 


ie however, Mr. Scott's informant should have toldhim ‘4 kyat = 1 tala and 4,000 kyit = ane ae 
the tulad becomes the catty and the tapén the picul (Siamese), and he expressions pecoine eae: age a 
that case the (ult would equal the chany, and both words anean ‘a balance 5 also he Asad Nee ri et 
nt would take their proper place m the general scale for the Far East. ‘See next section on seus i oe 
7 Browne, Thayetmyo, p- 69, already quoted, is very distinct on.this point; for us says ie een Senet 
iat: four pai-gyees make one moo-gyee, and four rwe-gyees make one moo-gyee,” using tue The — ClonDNE 


~ geale throughout. : as x 
ie 71 Vel £XL. pp. OL ff, 193 &. ; Vol, XXIL pp. 24 #., 162 #. ; Vol. XXIM. pp. 125 #., 193. 
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ee EEE 
1 eae aa a i TC a 


If then we find graka and gaha becoming gréh: 
mégha becoming mdgh: 
-—-and the final consonants h, 7, 7, gi, dropped altogether in pronunciation :— 


hanna becoming hréim: 


hecoming gré 
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siras and sire becoming sé: 
méruw becoming mér: 
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harman and 
grtha and ghara 


it is fair to say that pala is bdl, pronounced bo,” especially as I may quote the Burmese 


Sihé], pronounced bihdé, for Simbala, Ceylon. Pink‘d, for Singhala, 


Burmese. 


is also common in 


As to the initial b for p, that presents no difficulty, the following instances from Steven- 
son’s Dictionary® being sufficient to settle the point :— 


ns N 





Form, Sound. Form. Sound. 
Se Se estas ee arene tale Ne 

patk‘an _— w{  batk‘an ar we] pran : wae] = byant’ 
pandukampala ..{ bindukinbalé7® ...[ patokpag ii ‘3 bataukbayit 
pattamras ... .-| baiddamyés7s .. {| parungparans .-»| baydngsbaying 
pardkparat ... ...| bayaukbayat vee pala’? e bala 
paltpatan pa‘syts acs | bashts7s 
palé,patan e balé.badin ... - | pahan 53 ..|  bahan 
palé patfan pichat aia ...| bizat 
pinfians ae . | bénnying .,. .- { pilun e wee} biléngs 
pilagsitnu ... | bilagbanu... joel DIAS ees a | bilde 
punpolad... = bongsbalad ... . pokp‘at se | bankp‘at 
porisbi as | banungsbi... wae | POR oes aie “s baik 
pyanlwas... ..| byintlwis ... w | praslok sits . | byéslaik 
prichch‘aé... soc) DyG'SHTe- seas ..-| pringmrat .., | bydn8myat 
Prue sos : by dk... ave - | prangprans ... .-.| bydéngsbying 
prutprak- da ranilhee byékbyet-byékbyat. . eeoemenase: Sistpawee 
prnn’ pruns | bydngsbyéngs ...] prosprans ... | byaungsbyans 
prokprék® ... ..| byaikbyaik ... 1 pwak sia --| buk 
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It will thus be seen that there is some justification etymologically for using the Burmese 
bd) for purposes of comparison in these pages as equivalent to the Sanskrit pala. 


We may now pass on to the perhaps more interesting subject of the ideas of the older 
writers, with something like a proper equipment for an examination of them. 


Crawfurd, dva, 1829, p. 383 f£,, anticipates generally with his usual accuracy and perspica- 
city the conclusions drawn from the present enquiry. His table is as follows :— 


2 small ywé are 1 large ywé 


4 largeywé ,, 1 po 

2 pe » 4 mt 

2 mu » L mit | | 

4, mat. » L kyat - . 


100 kyat 1 pékba 


72 It is once more to be observed that the Sanskrit and not the Pali form is that adopted into the language, Of 
ine same nature as those in the text are the Burmese amr it (amyaik) for anita, and Sansakarii (benpagayatk) for 
Smhskyita - though according to Stevenson the last word is also written Sansukardt and also pronounced bdnpagarai!. 

78 This author can be accepted on all points connected with the sounds of Burmese words, for a greater master 
af colloquial Burmese it would be difficult to find. 

7 The Patamibyan was the ‘“‘ honors’ examination in Upper Burma in Buddhist Literature. Patam aby an was 
‘also the degroe”’ for passing it. King Thibd (as a monk) was accounted a Patamibyan. For a note on the revival 
of these examinations under the British Government see Bird, Wanderings in Burma, p, 284 ft. 

% The throne of bajA = Sakra = Indra = the Angel of Life in modern Burmese belief. 

76 ‘The ruby. 77 This word means naked. | 

78 A Malay : Stevenson cats the pron, in Burmese characters pahri. 79 Seorpio in the Zodiac. 
80 Though Stevenson does not. give the pronunciatio., a woru well-known in Upper Burma Pitakat (for Pali 


Pitakattayarh, the Scriptures) is usually pronounced thero Bidagit. Tt is usually written Bedegat (pp. 74, 76, 
988), but Bidigat at > 351, in Bird’s. Westeriuge io Burma. a | | : 
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This table he follows up with remarks so much to the present point that I here give them 
in full in his spelling of the vernacular words:— “The small swé (ywé) here is named the 
Arbrus (ste) precatorius, and the larger bean that of the Adenanthera pavonima. The kyat is the 
weight which we have called the tical, and the paktha is our wis. I believe both words are 
corruptions borrowed from the Mohammedan ‘merchants of India, sojourning in the Burman 
coantry. The origin of the word tical I have not been able to ascertain. That of the other is 
sufficiently curious. The p and v are commutable consonants, The Mohammedan sojourner’s 
cannot pronounce the th of the Burmese, and always substitute an sforit, The & is mute 
even in the Burman pronunciation, and the final a is omitted by Europeans only. Thus we 
have the word paiktha (pékbd) commuted into vis. This measure is equal to 3°65 lls, Avoirdu- 
pois.” Except that vis (viss) is the origin of pékbd and not vice versé, Crawfard has exactly 
hit upon the mutual connection of the two words. 


meee remember 





From the American Missionary, Malcom’s Travels, Vol. L p. 275, 1839, we find that he was 
« precursor of Latter, and I think that Latter has read his book, He gives us the followiny 
aseful little table :— 


2 ywé are 1 ywéji or 1 pice 
4 ywéjl ,, 1 pé or ywé% ,, L anna 
2 pe fg kom 5, 2 annas 
Q9mu ,, 1 mat » £ annas 
4 mit ,, 1 kydt » L tickal 
100 kyat ,, 1 pékba », 1 viss 


He also tells us that the ‘small ywé ” is the seed of the Abrus precatorius, “called ix 
America, crab’s eye,’ and the ywé@ji the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina; and that the 
mat is 625 gra, Troy, and the viss 8°65 lbs, Av, Further he says that ‘‘ the late experiments at 
the Calcutta Mint’ determined the tickal tobe 252 grs, Troy and “to weigh exactly one cubic 
inch of distilled water at the temperature of 90°,”83 


This last remark takes us to -Prinsep and the famous assay of the Avg bullion of 1826. 
Prinsep’s table, given by Burney from Ava, is on the decimal scale :4— 


2 ps ave 1 mi 
24 mig, 1 mat 
2 mab ,, a k* we 
2 kéwé8 1 Kyat or tickal 
100 kyat ,, 1 pékba or viss, or precisely 140 tdlés. 
At p. 98 of his Usefud Tables, Prinsep quotes Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222, that the ‘* Peg 
 tickal ” equals 1-138 ¢élds, which hardly agrees with the statement just given, as it would make 
the viss equal 113 4/5 télds. | 
As to times before accurate knowledge was possible we findin Alexander Hamilton’s 
“Table of Weights, ete.,” attached to his Hast Indies, Vol. IL. Appx. p. 8, the following 
information regarding ‘‘Pegu Weight” :— 
‘*] Viece is 39 Ou. Troy, or 
1 Viece » LOC Teculs 


140 Viece ,, a Bahaar 
The Bahaar ,, 38 Peculs China” 


I 








81 Here is a further confusion in the use of the term yw: see Latter’s statement, ante, p. 320, 
82 IT, H, Wilson’s. Seo Prinsep’s Usejul Tables, p. 36. 
88 Cooke says 60, vide p. 824, supra. 
8 Page 34, Useful Tables, Thomas’ Ed. ) : | hes | ae aca: 
85 ce ante, p. 825, used really for “a half more,” but uotas “a half’ in this ‘sense, though k‘wé is used foi 
“half a tim (basket),”’ . 
88 ‘This is not a correct statement idiomatically, : 
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The above practically accurate statement was put forward about 85 years before Stevens’ 
tormal Guide to the Hust India Trade was published in 1775, and gives us, as will be seen, u 
much better and more intelligible idea of the currency of those days in Peon, Steveus’ table 
for Pegu is as follows :— 


- 100 moo are 1 tual 
100 tual ,, 1 vis or 3 lbs, 5 ozs. 5 drs. Ay, 
150 vis ,, 1 candy% or 500 lbs. 


There is a considerable mixing up of matters here. In the first place éual is obviously 2 
misprint for “tical,” and I fancy “100 ma = 1 tual” should be read, therefore, 10 mia. 


There can be no doubt as to the misprint of tual for tical, because lower down on the 
same page Stevens las, with other misprints or misreadings, for Siamese weights 80 tnal are 
I catty, 50 catties 1 pecul,” and later on in this Chapter it will be shewn that the Siamese and 
Burmese tickals are the same thing, 80 Siamese tickals going to the Siamese catty and 50) 
Siamese catties to the picul. 


At p. 88 of the same work, we find “1 Rix dollar is 480 Copper Pegue Pettys,’? a state- 
nent which is at first sight a great puzzle, because in Stevens’ time there was no copper 
tnoney or currency in Burma proper or in Pegu. But from p. 129 we can get at an explanation. 
Flere Steveus gives a general table of the ‘‘ Sterling value of Asiatic Coins! and for « Siam, 
Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc.,” gives a queer commercial mixture of 
Indo-European coined currency, Spanish, French, Dutch, Malay, and what not, In the course 
oi this table, he says ‘‘a rial = 2 Ticals = 5s.: a Tutal8s = 500 Fettees — 2s, 6d.” As will 
be seen later on, Malay terms were constantly applied by travellers in describing Siamese com- 
mercial matters, and fettee and petty are no doubt meant for pitis or pichis, the small copper, 
brass or tin money of Java and the Malays, when first seen by Iuuropeans,*9 


Cox, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol, VI. p. 134, in an “ Account of the Petroleum Wells? 
of the Burmha Dominion, extracted from the Journal of a Voyage from, Ranghong (Rangoon) 
up the River Erai-Wuddy (Irrawaddy) to Amarapoorah, 1797,” gives us in his own unique 
tanner a new form for a Burmese weight, First, p. 138, he tells us that the price of the oil 
at the wells was ‘‘ at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred viss,” and then, p, 184, . 
that the four workmen’s share at each well “ will be 2,250 viss per month of thirty days, or in 
raoney at the above price, 28 tecals 50 avas, or 7 tecals 12 avas cach man per month.” One is 
nearly certain that by ava is meant ywé, as 120 to 128 ywés go to the tickal and no other 
denomination could go as far as 50 to the tickal, as in Cox’s statement; but'one cannot prove 
the fact by calculations, as the figures are too loosely stated, Thus, 7 4 12a. are nota quarter 
of 28 &. 50 a, as Cox gives the figures, and the sum 2,250 viss at 11 7, per 100 visg results in 
28 1(8 tickals ; therefore, if 50 wvas = 1/8 tickal, one tickal must equal 400 avas, which is 
impossible if avas are really ywés. 


Symes, Ava, p. 826, gives us for the weight of the tickal or “kiat” 10 dwts, 102 ers, and 
the now familiar quaternary scale of 16 pé and 8 ma to the tickal, But he comes to grief 
over the name of the pé, for he writes it “tubbeo,”’ 7. ¢, tad) or “one pe.” But Wilson, 
Decuments of the Burmese War, quoting in the Appx. p. Ix, the Government Gazette, March 2; 
1826, comes to much further grief in the same direction, though his quaternary scale is right | 
enough. His table is worth giving here verbutim :— ta , 
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87 J, e., khandi, see Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p, 115. ; | 
_ %&% A misprint, one is almost certain, for “ tical,” as a tical was then always valued at 2s. 6d. | 
89 Crawfurd, Malay Dict.,s.v, The word travelled far, for Stevens, Guide, p. 125, mentions that Chinese cash are 
called ‘‘ petties” : cf. also Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 141. Alexander Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vol. 1L., Appx., D. 0. 
_ + At Rainanghong, i. e., Yéndnjaung. , | | a 
| Alexander, Travels, speaking looscly of Rangoon, in 1825-6, calls the tickal, or divid, nearly the weight of a 
Madrasrupee. | | | 
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* The divisions of the Tickal are 


2 Tabbe are 1 Tammoo 
2 Tammoe , 1 Mat 
4 Mat » 2 Tical 
100 Tical » 1 Tabisa or Viss 
100 Tabisa ,, 1 Peiya or Ava Pecul, or 250 Penang Catties,” 


Now Tabbe = tab?, de, 1 pe: Tammoo= tain’, i.e, 1 mt; Tabisa = tabékbd, probably 
pronounced fadissd in Mergui whence the information came, = 1 bissd or viss. 

The last denomination peiya is an apparently unique piece of information, and I cannot 
account for it, except as a misprint for teiya, at which word we can guess from the curious 
table which follows on the same page :— 


2 Nechi Teden are 1 Tendaum 


100 Tendaum 5, L Teiya or Coyan®s 


For tendaum read tindaung, or tin, the well known “basket” grain-measure of Burma, 
equal usually to 16 viss, For nechi teden read ‘nak‘iwe tadin, t. e, ‘ two (‘wa) halves (Iiwe) (are) 
one (é@) basket (tin). Wecan now see what the pioneer reporting officer did through lis 
interpreter, He was told that two halves, the ‘wv? or half (a basket) being a recognised measure, 
made ene basket, and he heard the people mention 100 baskets as tayé, tee, GF, TOO; and. 
straightway made out his statement of measures. No doubt also he heard 100 viss spoken wt 
as taya (100), and knew that these equalled a local picul, or 250 Penang catties, aud straight- 
way wrote down Teiya as a weight denomination, which subsequently got misread or misprint- 
ed Poeiya. i ‘< * _ | 

| | | (To be continued.) 
SELECTED DATES FROM THE EPIGRAPHIA CARNATACA. 
BY PROFASSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


Boro ku I published my remarks on the dates of the Saka era, avte, Vol. XXV. p. 206 ff., 
T examined the dates of many inseriptions im Pari I. of Mr. Rice’s Epigraphia Carnatuca, OF 
some of the cavlier dates in that collection I have already treated in the Hf pigraphia Indice. 
Here I give 19 other dates from my list, which, on account of the details mentioned in them, 
are perhaps of more general interest.) 








The dates Nos, 1-7 quote eclipses which were all visible in that part of India where the 
inscriptions come from, Nos. 8-13 are dates with Saihkrintis. Nos. 14 and 16 give instances 
of intercalary months, the month of No. 14 being described as prathama-Bhadvapada, and that 
of the quite modern date No. 16 as nija-Jyéshtha. No. 16 quotes a epee tithe (prathani- | 
aihddag), and the tithi of No. 17 also is shewn to bea repeated one. And Nos. 18 and 19, in 
addition to the weekdays, give the karanas, nakshatras and yoyas of the dates. 


cy : . 7 7 ' , a 
In twelve of these dates the given Saka year was an expired year, andin four (Nos, 2, 11, 15 
and 14, of 8. 1118, 1399, 1396 and 1456) a current year. In No, 18 the year 1568 is wrongly 
nD 7 7 | sly 
92 Practically all Burmese weight tables stop at the viss, and the capacity tables at the tin or basket, I ae e 
never come across anything like this statement of the “Ava peenl”’ except in Prinsep’s Vacfub Tables, ¢. see p. ee 
where “we are told that the Pegu, Birma kandi (candy), 150 vis, is reckoned 600 ths. aY., and ae : Rangoon 
. Lhandd, of 150 vis, is reckoned at 550 lbs. av.’ The standard Indian candy or khawd? is a weight of 20 maa or md 
i é abouta 60 Ibs. av. But I find loc, eit, that it was c, 892 lbs. at Baroda, 530 and ¢. 638 lbs. at Bombay, 495 Ne 
af Gon C 433 lbs. at Indor (mdi), 500 lbs, at Madras aud ¢. 800 and c, 507 ]bs,in Travancor. See also Stevens, 
5 ‘ek . a " 7 
uide, p. 86. - | | ey ; Soi fo oe 
, cre highest Malay measure, usttally 40 or 80 piculs, Crawfurd, Malay Dict, 8.6 Stevens’ Guide, p. 87, who | 
spells the word Quoyane : Crawfurd, Indian Archipelago, Vol. I. p, 2713 Swetenhan, Vocab. Malay, Vol. I. Apps, 
on Currency : Maxwell, Malay Manual, p. 141. : | ae ear ene 
1 [have salectod eal regular dates. My private list contains many dates from the Epigrayhia Carats ae 
which are quite incorrect. Ss . 
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quoted instead of 1569 (expired) ; and in No. 8 the published text of the Inscription gives, in 
words, the year 1062, while both the concurrent Jovian year and my calculation prove the year 
of the date to be 1082 (current), One date (No. 8) gives the Jovian year only, without the 
corresponding Saka year; and the other dates, in addition to the Saka years, quote the corre- 
sponding Jovian years, in every case in accordance with the southern Inni-solar system, — 
Special terms, to which I may draw attention here, are Yalssha-tadiye (?) in No. 2, and 
Vaishnava-tithi in No. 17. 

The date No, 1 of §.899 is from an inscription of the Western Gaga Satyavikya 
Konguvivarman Permanadi ; three dates (Nos. 8, 9 and 2) are from inscriptions of the Hoysalas 
Narasithha I, and Vira-Ballila; eleven from the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara kings 
Harihara IT. (No. 10), Virdpiksha I. (Nos. 14 and 11), Narasa (No. 3), Krishnariya (Nos. 16, 4 
and 12), Achyntardya (Nos. 5 and 18), Sadasivardya (No, 6), and Raémadéva (No. 7); three 
(Nos. 17-19) from those of the rulers of Maistir; and one, No. 15, is from a private inscription. 


1, —- 8. 899. — Page 212, No. 183, Dodda-Homma inscription of the Western Gah 
Satyavakya Kohgunivarman Permanadi :— 


ir re 
+h Foc 


oO 
2 


Sakanripa-kal-Atita-sathvatsara-sataiga] entu-niita-tombhatt-ombhattaneya Isvara-sathvat- 
sara pravarttisutt-ire .. . Ashidha-misada punnamiyum Angaravarad-andu sOmagrahanadol 
kalanh, | 

S. 899 expired = Isvara: Tuesday, 3rd J uly A. D, 977; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 14 h, 27 m. after mean sunrise, 


2,—8,. 18",— Page 146, No. 81. Tadi-Milingi inscription of the Hoysala Vira- 
Ballala :— | 


Saka-varSada 1118neya Rakshasa-éarnvatsarada Yaksha-tadige? (?) Bihavara siryya- 
grahanadalu, 


8. 1118 current = Rikshasa: Thursday, 5th October A. D. 1195, the day of the new- 
moon {tht of the month ASvina; a solar eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 27 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


3. — (S. 1420.] — Page 186, No. 16. — Date of the time of Narasa of Vijayanagara, in 
the Natyangtid plates of his son Krishnaraiyat :— 
Vatsaré Kalayukty-ikhyé Margaétrshaka-mAsi cha | 
suryoparaga-samayé punyé darga-samanvité || 
Kalayukta = 8. 1420 expired: 13th December A. D. 1498; a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 4 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. | 
4, — 8. 1448. — Page 15], No. 409. Hemmige inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijaya 
nagara :— | | js 
Sri-jayibhyndaya-Silivahana- fakavarnsha 1448 sanda varttamdnavida Vyaya-sathvat- 
sarada Sravana-éu 5 la... tat-sarnvatsarada Ashidha-Snddha-paurnnamiyi chandrépariga- 
ponyakaladalli. a | | | 


S. 1448 expired = Vyaya: 24th June A, D, 1596 ;@ lunar eclipse, visible in India, 
from 11h, 89 m. to 15h, 21m, after mean sunrise, tits Snags 


5. — 8, 1452, — Page 183, No, 105, Kodagahalli inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijaya- 
NAVAra i— | =“ oP er we Sy | 

| 2 The date of ‘the last Ganga inscription’ in Mr. Rice’s volume (p. 101, No. 78, of §, 944) is quite incorrect 
aad is, iv fact, an impossible date : aS ‘3 foe! 
= ¢ With Yaksh -fadive, which I eannot explain, compare the Sanskrit Yaksha-rdtri, another name of the festivat 

- rencraly culled Dipivali (Divit) ; see above, p.184, Agvina-krishnapaksha XV, Seebelow,No. 1. 
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Sri-vijayabhyudaya-Salivahana gakavarsha 1452 sanda varttaminavida Vikritu-sathvatsa- 
vada... Guruvaradalu ... chandragrahana-punyakiladalli. 

s. 1452 expired == Vikrita: Thursday, 6th October A. D. 1530, the day of full-moon of 
the month Asvina; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 49 m, after mean sunrise.° 

6, — 8. 1478. — Page 174, No. 108. Tumbala inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara i— | . 

‘Sri-jayAbhyndaya-Salivahana-fakavarusha si 1478 sanda vartaminavida .. samvaisarada 

Kartika-ba 30 Chandravara stiryéparaga-punyakdladalu. 

S. 1478 expired [= Anala]: Monday, 2nd November A. D. 1556; a solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise. | 


7, — S, 1542, — Page 33, No. 36. Aneviila inscription of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

Srt-vijaydbhyodaya-Salivihana-gakavarushaigalu 1542ya Raiidri-sathvatsarada Mirgga- 
Siraxfu 15 lu, . . chandragrahana-punyakéladali, 

8, 1542 expired = Raudra: 29th November A. D. 1620; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 16 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

8,— 8.1062 (for 1082*), — Page 38, No. 60. Tondantir inscription of the Hoysaia 
Narasimha I, :—~ 

Saka-varishara sisirad- aravatt-eradaneya PramAthi-sathvatsarada Aévayuja-éudda-tray'- 

dasi-Adivara Uttara-Bhadrapada Tuldya(na)-sankramanad-andu. 
_- Praméthin = 8. 1082 (not 1062) current, and for that year the date regularly corresponds 
to Sunday, 27th September A.D. 1159. On this day the 13th tht of the bright half ended 
3h, 58 m., and the Tula-(vishuva-)samkranti took place 17h. 30 m.,after mean sunrise: 
aud the nakshatra was Uttara Bhadrapada about the whole day. 


9, — 8, 1102, — Page 173, No. 106. Tumbala inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balléla:— 

Saka-varusha sisirada niira-eradaneya SArvvari-sathvatsarada Pushya-suddha ashtami 
Brihavarad uttarayana-sankramanadalu, 

§, 1102 expired = Sarvari: Thursday, 25th December A. D. 1180; the 8th tithi of the 
bright half ended 6 h. 12 m. after, and the Uttarayana-samkranti took place 0 h. 4 m, before 
mean sunrise (during the tith? of the date). | | 

10. —§. 1819. — Page 160, No. 64, Narastpura plates of the reign of Harihara II. ot 
Vijayanagara, recording a grant which was made by Niriyanadév-Odeyar, the son of the 
Mahdmandalésvara Mallapp-Odeyar (Mallinitha) who was a brother of Harihara Il, :—. 

Gaka-varusha 1819... Isvara-sathvatsarada ‘Srivana-Suddha 9 Adivara Sizbhasai- 
krAnti-punyakiladalu. ae! | | se 3 

§, 1319 expired = Isvara: Sunday, 29th July A. D. 1897; the dSth dik of the bright 
half ended 15h. 12 m., and the Sirnha-sarhkranti took place 19h, 21 m.,, after mean sunrise. _ 

11, — 8.1396", — Page 135, No, 121, Sujjaltira plates of Virtipaksha I. of Vijaya- 
WOQALA i | 

SAlivahana-nirnita-right sakavarsh[é*] kram-igats | 
ritu-randhra-gunair=yukté vidhuna yuta-vatsare UI 
Vijay-ikbyé tathA misé Pushyé pakshé viséshatah | 
gnklé cha dagami-yukté yard ch=Angi(nga)ra-sabjnite It 
- -—- Sahkrantyam Makar-dkhyaté punya-kals. 
8 In §, 1452 expired there was only one other lunar eclipse, which took place on Tuesday, 12th Apri. A, D, 1530, | 


* 
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S.1396 current = Vijaya: Tuesday, 28th December A. D. 1473; the 10th tith?d of the 
bright half commenced Uh. Ol m, after, and the Makara-(Uttarayana-)sarhkranti took place 
4h. 29 m, before, mean sunrise. 


12, — 8, 1450. — Page 14, No. 2. Seringapatam inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijaya- 
NAGATA — 


Balivihana-Sakararshé *bhr-éshu-véda~gasi-sahkh yé | varshé ‘tha Sarvadbarini punyatamé- 
4 ° i ’ ; A . on . A * A 
yith Kulira-sankrantau 1 Ashidhé éukla~pakshé . . . Si(si)taréchishé varé 1. . . Ashiidha- 
sudda 12 Sémavara Karkatakasanikranti-punyakiladalli, 


S. 1450 expired = Sarvadharin : Monday, 29th June A. D. 1528; the 12th ¢ith¢ of the 
bright half ended 8h.9m., and the Karkataka-(Dakshinayana-)sarnkranti toolr place 
’ h, 49 m., after mean sunrise, 


13,—S. 1456", — Page 95, No. 55. HuragalayAdi plates of Achyutar&ya of Vijaya- 


NAQVAVva > — 


Sak-tibdé Salivihasya sahasréna chatuééataih | pafichasata cha satkhyiité shad-abhyadhi- 
kayat kramit || Vikramé(? Vijayé) vatsaré Pushya-sukla-pakshé °’rka-vAsaré | dvidagyirn 
cheaiva Réhinyéih.. . . bhavyé Makarasankranti-punyakilé. 

S. 1456 current = Vijaya (not Vikrama) : Sunday, 28th December A. D. 1533 ; the 12th 
tithe of the bright half ended 9h. 8 m., the Makara-(Uttarayana-)samkranti took place 8 h, 
¢ m. (during the tithi of the date), and the nakshaira was Réhini for about 8 hours, after mean 
sunrise. 

1d, — 8. 1390*, — Page 77, No. 189, Sit@pura inscription of Virtiipiksha I, of Vijaya- 
nigara :— | 

‘Silivihana-Sakavarsha 1390 ttaneya Sarvajit- gathvatsara prathama-Bhédrapa[da]-ba 
8 Sani Réhini-nakshatradalu. . 

In 8, 1880 current = Sarvajit Bhadrapada was intercalary, and the 8th tithé of the darls 
half of the first Bhadrapada ended 20 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 22nd August 
A, D. 1467, when the siakshatra was Rohini for 11h, 10 m. after mean sunrise.6 


15. — 8, 1769. — Page 100, No. 67. Mandya inscription of Tirukudi Srinivdsa-Riva :— 
Sii-vijayAbhyn daya-Salivahana-gakAbda 1769 ne sanda vartaminavida Plavanga-saihvat- 
sarada nija-Jyéshtha-guddha 15 Sémavarada. | 
In 8. 1769 expired — Plavanga J yéshtha was intercalary, and the léth #thé of the bright 
half of the nija (or second) J yéshtha ended 12 h. 20 m. after mean sunvise of Monday, 28th 
dune A, D, 1847, | 
16. — 8, 1485. —Page 186, No. 16. Nafjahgid plates of Krishnaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara i— ; : , | 
Salivdhana-nirnité sak-Abdé sa-chatussataih | 
patichatrithgat-samiyuktaisesankhyAté dagabhigegataih 
Vatsaré Srimukh-ibhikhyé mAsi ch=Ashidha-nimani | 
Sukla-pakshé cha punydyAth pratham~-aikadasi-tithau |) | 
In 8. 1485 expired = Srimukha the llth t¢thi of the bright half of Ashddha commenced _ 
about 30 m. before sunrise of the 13th J une, and ended about 20 m. after sunrise of the 14th | 


ro 


dune, A.D, 1518. Accordingly, ina calendar both these days would be numbered ‘ ll,’ and 


ar ee 
© The same inscription contains au earlior date, of the year Pixthiva (= §, 1887 expired), the weekday of which 
igs incorreste. | : 
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erence ee 
re ria June A, D, 1513, the first of these two ékadagis, is the proper equivalent of the 
ate. 


1?, — 8, 1585, — Page 143, No. 23, Talakddu plates of Dévaraja of Maisir : — 
Sri-Sdlivahana-Saké éara-niga-bina- 
sitaméu-sammita-saratsu gatdsveamushmin | 
varshé tu Sébhakriti mdsi Suchau valakshé 
pakshé ’tha Vaishnava-tithav=Amritarhsu-varé |} 


. In 8. 1585 expired. = Sobhakrit (Sébhana) the Vatshnavi (2. @, here, 12th) #2é8 of the 
bright half of Suchi (Ashadha) commenced 1h, 21m, defore mean sunrise of Monday, the éth 
J uly, and ended 26 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 7th J uly, A. D. 1663. Here, again 
ina calendar both the Monday and the Tuesday would be numbered ‘19, and the day of tie 
date, Monday, the 6th July A. D. 1663, would be properly described by the term prathema- 
dvddas4, | 

18, — 8, 1568 (for 1569), — Page 66, No. 103. Mélukéte plates of Kanthirava Narasa- 
raja of Maistir: — — 
Niga-rtu-bAna-vasudha-yuji Salivahane 
Akhyé gaké Saradi Sarvajid-ihvaydyam | 
Vaisikha-masi Mrigabirsha-samadhvaya-rkshé 
punyé tath-Akshayatritiya-diné cha Bhaumé 1 
Varé Sukarma-yuji sat-karané cha bhadré (?) 
san-maigalé sakaladharmada-punyakalé | 
In Sarvajit = 8. 1569 (not 1568) expired the Akshaya-trittyd or third titht of the bright 
half of Vaigikha and the barana Gara’ ended 18 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 27th 


April A, D. 1647, when the nakshatra was Myigasirsha for 16 h. 25 m., and the yoga 
Sukarman for 12h. 50 m., after mean sunrise. © | 


19, — 8.1671. — Page 156, No. 63, Narasipura plates of the time of Krishnaraja of 
Maistir :— 
| Silivthana-nirntté éak-Abdé dagabhigé=Sataih | 
samanvit-aikasaptatya shat-Satair=api vatsaraih {| 
Sukl-dkhyé vatsaré misi Vaisikhé Bhauma-vasaré | 
dvidagyath gukla~pakshasya chandra-tird-bal-Anvit® 11 
Hasta-rkshé Harshans yoeé karané Balav-ibhidhé | 
§. 1671 expired = Sukla: Tuesday, 18th April A. D, 1749; the 12th tithé of the bright 


half and the harana Balava ended 9 h. 25 m.,, the nakshatra was Hasta from 2 h, 88 m,, and 
the yéga Harshana for 15 h. 17 m., after mean sunrise. 


7 In Ep. Carn. p. 16, No. 6, there is a similar date, which atthe same time would furnish an instance of an 
Unmilant Mah4-dvddast (see ante, p. 178 ) ; but that date is quite incorrect, , 

8 Compare HemAdri’s Chaturvarga-chinidmayt, Vol, ITI, Part II. p. 868, 1. 11: duddas? Chakrinassiathd, — 
In other dates the 11th titht is describad as Hart-dina, | 

9 As the text stands, the word bhadré would be taken as the name ofa karana, but, so far as I know, 
Bhadra is not synonymous with Gara. According to the Rev. F. Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, 
bhadré in Kanarese denotes ‘the seventh astyological division of the day’ (== vishtt, which would be out of plice 
here), | ae 7 : 
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PADA, THE WRITER OF ASOKA’S SIDDAPUR EDICTS. 
| BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., OLE. 


Ix my article on Asdka’s edicts from Siddipur (Zypigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 184 £.) 
I bave omitted to give an explanation of the name of the writer, which once occurred in all the 
three copies and in every case was accompanied by the official title l¢pikara in Kharésthi 

548 9 

characters, the final sentence being, or having been, Ped2na likhitan paehande 

As M,. Sylvain Lévi! of late has tried to do away with the mention of the writer and to put 
a very diferent construction on this passage, 16 is perhaps advisable to fill up the lacuna which 
I have left in my former paper, and to shew that at all events pada is a word, suited for a proper 
name. The explanation, of course, cannot be categorical, as according to the orthography of 
ASbka’s clerks pada may be meant to express three different words, which the more accurate 
spelling of the Pandits would carefully distinguish. It may be intended (1) for pada, or 
(2) as single consonants are used instead of eee ones, for padda, or (8) on the analogy of 
mtayala for maingala and of similar forms, also for painda. ° 


Among these threeforms the firstwilldo only on the supposition, that, as sometimes 
happens in the Prakrit dialects, its da is a substitute for ra, and that pada stands for para. For 
Para occurs, either by itself or coupled with other words, as a royal name. In the Brdhmanas 
there is the king Pura Afndra and kings, simply called Pura, appear in the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Harivaisa? 


Among the other two forms Panda is found in the slightly enlarged Pandaka, the name 
of a son of the third Manu, and Padda, though not traceable as a N. Pr., is a D&si term, equiva- 
lent to dhavala,? which word is very commonly used even in the present day for the formation of 
proper names. In Sanskrit we have Diavale or Dhavalaka, Dhavalachandra and so forth, and in 
the modern Prakrits Dhéld, Dhavalchand or Dhélehand, and Dhavalsingh or Dhélsingh. And it 
may be noted that all these names are used by members of the writer castes of modern India. 


It thus appears that with all the three interpretations, which may be put on the syllables 
pada, a word will come out which is suitable for a proper name, and the choice becomes rather 
difficult. The least probable among the three possible explanations, it seems to me, is that 
which involves the assumption that Padw is meant for Panda, More probable would be the 
explanation of Pada by the royal name Para, as the writer castes of historical India, the Ka- 
yasthas, Brahmakshatriyas and Prabhus claim kinship with the Kshatriya families and commonly 
adopt the names, borne by persons of princely or noble rank, notably those ending in singh 
(stikta), But then it is necessary to assume that da represents ra. As the third possibility 
presents absolutely no difficulties, and does not necessitate the assumption of any phonetic or 
graphic irregularity, lam inclined to fall back on that, and to take Fada, or with the full 
spelling, Padda, as an ancient popular, or Dési, equivalent of the Sanskrit Dhavala and the 
modern Dhéld, with which the Vedic name Syéta and the Epic Pundu or Péindwu may be 
fitly compared, — 


In connection with this explanation, I will add a few remarks on the point, which seems to 
have been the chief cause of M, Lévi’s unwillingness to accept for the concluding sentence of the 
Sidddpur inscriptions the translation, ‘* Written by the scribe Pada,” which undoubtedly at first 
sight appears to be the natural one, and state the reason, why I cannot agree to his trans- 
lation, As regards the first point, M. Lévi remarks that writers’ names do not occur in other 
early epigraphic documents, and hence he infers that it is not probable that an individual scribe 
should be mentioned in an Asdka edict. His statement of the facts is correct, as far as the 
third and second centuries areconcerned. For, the earliest indisputable occurrences of writers’ 


q 





1 Jour, Asiatique, 1896, | 2 See the larger Petersburg Dictionary, sub voce FT, 
7 cata Désindinamala, vic 1, paldam dhavalam. | 
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names are found on the Taxila copper-plate of Sathvat 78 of the great king Moga, which 
belongs to the first century B. C. or A. D., and in the land grants of the Andhra king Gétami- 
puta Sdtakani (Nasik inscrs. Nos. 1la-b) from the beginning of the second century A.D. But 
I doubt very much that the facts warrant the inference, which M. Levi draws from them. 
The great majority of the epigraphic documents of the third and second centuries B. C.,, like 
those on the Sincht and Bharahut Stfipas, in the Baribar, Nagirjuni, and Katak hill cave 
and on the various relic vessels, consists of short dedicatory or votive inscriptions, which in 
India never, not even in late times, bear the writer’s name. If these are deducted, — as 
certainly must be done —, there remain for the third century twenty-three Agika inscriptions, 
two of which, the Girnir and Mansehra versions of the Rock Hdicts, are mutilated at the end 
and the SohgaurA copper-plate. For the second century B. C. there are only two documents, 
Khiravéla’s Hathigumpha inscription and the Andhra inscription from the Nanighit, which 
latter again is mutilated at the end. It seems to me inadmissible to conclude that, because 
the twenty-three complete inscriptions of the third and second centuries do not shew writers’ 
names, the sentences in three others, apparently containing such a name, must be interpreted 
differently in order to eliminate it, In my opinion the basis of facts is much too narrow for 
the inference, And its precariousness becomes still move apparent, if it is borne in mind that 
only one among the twenty-three inscriptions, Khiravela’s, belongs to the class of the PraSastis, 
in which later the writer’s name is mentioned very frequently, though by no means invariably. 
Later edicts, like those of Agdka, have not yet been found, and it is impossible to say what 
the later practice may have been in such cases. IL can, therefore, not see any necessity 
to demuyr to the translation, ‘‘ Written by the scribe Pada,’ and it seems to me that in the 
early inscriptions the insertion of writers’ names was irregular, just as the use of Mangalas, 
of which a trace is found only in the two separate Edicts of Jaugada, and the use of signs of 
interpunctuation. The greater regularity in these and other respects begins only, when the 
Brahman schoolmen obtained a stronger influence in the royal offices. : 


With respect to M, Lévi’s own interpretation, “ Written in the pada-script by the writer,” 
I must point out that the texts of both the versions, where the important word is preserved 
either fully or in part, read according to the impressions and the perfectly trustworthy facsimiles 
very distinctly padena, which cannot be an equivalent of padena. M. Lévi may have been misled 
by a remark of mine in my first notice of the Siddipur edicts, where I stated that one of the 
versions reads [pal|dena. The error was caused by the indistinctness of the photograph 
according to which I worked, and it has been corrected in my edition in the Lpiyraphia Indica, 
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MISCELLANEA. 
DOUBLE KEY. | Stevens’ informant thought the word to be “key” 
A weLL-KNowN Netherlands-Indian coin turns | of which the coin in question was the double. 
up under this extraordinary perversion of the 1775. —~ “Batavia. 8 Doits make 1 Cash, or 


real word in Stevens, Guide to Hast Indian Trade. | Doublekye.” — Stevens, Guide, p. 124. 
It is sufficient to say thatit represents dubbeltje, 1775. —~ “ Malacca. The Money, most current 
through the established commercial corruption | in the Shops and Bazaars, is Rupees, Schillings, 
thereof, doubleky. Doublekyes, and Doits.’”?— Stevens, Guide, 
1711. —~ “ Malacca. Skillings, Double-kees, and | p. 127. 
Stivers, are the currant Money. Two Stivers, 1805. — “ The Memorandum of 1805 by Lien- 
or Pence, are one Doublekee, three Doublekees | tenant-Governor Farquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol. Y. 
one Skilling, and 8 Skillings one Rix Dollar.” — | p. 418) speaks of doublekies or cupangs, the 
Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69. doubleky being the Dutch coin of 2 stuyvers, or 
4775, — ‘Malacca. A Tangoe is 6 Stivers, or | 10 doits.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 1899, 
8 double Keys, or 3 Cash.’ — Stevens, Guide, | p. 882 n,. os | | | 
p. 87. The peculiar presentation of the expression . 1814. — ‘*10 doits or 2 stivers and a half are 
double Key,” considering the use of capitals in | 1 dubbeltje.’? — Raffles, Java, Vol. IL. Appx., 
English printing at the period, shews that | p. clxvil.— 
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1825.—‘ Asto Malacca. ... Kelly (Cambist) 
_ states... . the principal current coins are rupees, 
Dutch schillings, Dubbeltjes, 2 stiver pieces, and 
doits.”? — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 333, 
R. C. TeMPLE. 


cietoteremcerie te) 


CAVES OF THE AMHERST DISTRICT, BURMA, 


Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 337 f., I gave a general 
account of the caves about Maulmain. Ihave 
since come across a list of them, which is worth 





supplementary to and corrective of my list above. 
mentioned. Premising that the Burmese add the 
suffix ku, a cave, to all names of caves, which is 
here omitted, the list runs as follows. 

My recollection is that General Horace Browne 
was the author of this official list, and he adds a 
note that the caves are “generally named after 
the nearest village or place of notein their im. 
mediate vicinity.’ This was also my experience. 


List of Caves. 





publishing, in a Government publication entitled | Prapy, Sadaik. Ambyan. 
« Transliteration into Roman Charactersof Names Taingjaik. T‘aingmalwe, Kyau'ket. 
of Places in British Burma, 1874.” The publica- K‘ayén, Saddan. D‘ammaba, 
tion itself has now no interest beyond the acade- K‘ayonngd. Pigont. Kdeun 
mic one of showing the history of the existing Yabébyan. Binjt. Wabyan 
system of official transcription ito Roman Mizaing, Tankayh. Penne 
characters, for it is not a transliteration, of Bur- P‘Akayat. Palin Pb a 
mese words. Butatp. 59 ff. the booklet gives a P'Abaune Ma'chitanne a 
list in the vernacular of the Gaves of the = = 
Amherst District, whichI here transcribe as R. ©. TEMPLE. 
BOOK-NOTICH, 


InpiscHn PanmoGRAPHIgE. By G. Bithler. Strassburg, 
1896. Pages 96, and portfolio of Plates, 


HirHeRto the only book on the history of Indian 
alphabets was the late Dr. Burnell’s South-Indian 
Paleography, the second edition of which appear. 
edas far back as 1878, and which confined itself to 
the South-Indian alphabets. Professor Bihler’s 
new work is the first which embraces the whole 
subject of Indian Paleography. Coming as it 
does from such an eminent authority, I need 
hardly say that it contains a lucid and up-to-date 
exposition of its theme and that it teems with 
fresh discoveries. As regards one of the leading 
and most dificult questions — the derivation of 
the Indian Bréhmt alphabet, Professor Biihler 
arrives at the conclusion that the latter is an 
adaptation of a Northern Semitic alphabet, im- 
ported about B. C, 800. This important result is 
so well supported with facts that it cannot fail to 
meet with general acceptance. There is only one 
subordinate link in the chain of arguments where 
Tam unable to agree with the author uncondi- 
tionally. He considers the Bran coin, on which 
the letters run from right to left, as a proof that 
the Brahmi was derived from 4 Semitic alphabet. 
But it is a known fact that Indian engravers 
often forget that the letters have to be reversed 
ou the die in order to appear in their positive 
forms on the coin itself. A quite modern instance 
_ isacoin of the Hilkar of [Vikrama-Sarhvat] 1943, 
- Where the words va giz Sar | Zac are reversed, 


The same mistake may have been committed 
by the author of the die of the Bran coin. 


Space does not permit to give an epitome of 
Professoy Biihler’s work, and I would only direct 
attention to the chapter on the Kharéshth4, where 
this difficult alphabet is fully analysed for the 
first time; to the ingenious way in which the 
co-existence of Grantha with Tami] and Vatteluttu 
and the derivation of the two last are explained 
and to the chapter on numerical symbols, which 
supersedes the late Dr, Bhagvanlal Indraji’s 
paper in Vol. VI. of this Journal. Among the 
designations of alphabets I notice the erroneous 
form Kanara, for which read Kannada or Karndta, 
literally ‘the black country.’ This is the indi- 
genous name of the ‘black cotton soil’ districts 
and of their language; see Hobson-Jobson, p.117, 
and Kittel’s Dictionary, articles Kannada and 
Karndia, .Two other transliterations which ap- 
pear misleading are Cicacole for Chicacole (Sri. 
kakula) and Kocin for Cochin (the Portuguese 
form of Koehchi), 7 7 

A most invaluable and indispensable addition 
are nine photographic Plates of letters (i. Kha- 
réshtht; ii. and ii, Brdhmt; iv, to vi. Northern 


alphabets; vii, and viji. Southern alphabets; 


ix. numerical symbols ), which were prepared with 
the assistance of Dr. Cartellieri, It will be good 
news to many that an English edition of the. 
work is in preparation. er 
EH. Hunrzsox, 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTR. 
BY GEO. F. D’PENTA. 


No. 19, — The Story of Bharé. 





~ 








T HERE once lived an old woman with a daughter of a marriageable age. The girl was 

old enough to help her mother in earning a livelihood, butshe wastoo lazy —- indeed, so 
lazy as not even to rise a little early in the morning and look after the kitchen work. The old 
woman, therefore, would get up early, and do the pociay. At sunrise she would call out to her 
daughter, thus : — «Ct 9 Biaré, pal pilan, dis gélé mandpidi,} Rise, Bhavré, it is dawn, the 
sun has risen in the sky.” 


7 oo i he ky ; Aah . aya a “a a Ped : * hy 

- To this the daughter would reply = Dis mand pa gélé té cdundé, vin sita vin phantiar 

vin gunthin ant dambrimanik rdz kerin,® Ifthe sun is risen in the sky, let him do so, 

without thread and without a comb I will dress my hair, and I will live on one dambvi,” 
After some hesitation she would rise, arrange her toilet, and eat and drink. 


In this way some time past, till one day the king’s son was going to school, and. his way 
led past the old woman’s hut. As he was just opposite the hut, these words fell upon his ears: 
— “Ot go Bhavé, pal pilan, dis gélé mandpdm, Rise, Bharé, itis dawn, the sun has risen in 
the sky.” And while he was still within hearing, Bhard replied sa— Dis gélé mandpadrb té 
rhunde, vin stitd vin phantin vinih gunthin ant dambrimanii réz karin, Tf the sun is risen in 
the sky, let him do ae without thread and without a comb I will dress my hair, and I 
will live on one damébrt,” ! nd : 


"Having heard this the } prince went to eakoal but the last words of Bhart’s reply — 
“ dambrimanth rdz karin, I will live on one dambri”—— made such an impression upon him, 
that he made up his mind to get married to Bharé with the view to test how she could 
live on such an insignificant sum of one-twenty-fourth of ananna. In the evening, 
~ whenschool was over, he began to think how to obtain her in marriage, and considering it rather 
difficult, because of their respective social positions, he went and threw himself down in his 
father’s stables, through sheer grief, while all the palace was searching for him in all directions. 
Towards dusk the king’s batkini® came into the stables, with bags of gram, to feed the horses. 
And what did they do ? They threw the husks of the gram to the horses, eating the gram. 
themselves. The prince, who saw this from his hiding place, could contain his anger no longer, 
and shouted out: — ** Ahab, chané chané tum baadtd ani sdlain sdlan ghoridndarir ghdltd nahin ? 
Tavans té tumian disdn dis mdzat chdllids ant manjé ghoré sitkat chéllidn,* Ah ha! you are 
eating the gram yourselves, throwing only the husks to the horses? No wonder you are 


growing fatter and fatter every day, while my horses are getting lean.” 

The batkints, however, did not mind the prince’ s reproach, but only said: —~ “ Rdjd Sahib, 
Rajd Sahib athild kd kartd ? Tdmché sitht sdrd gduh sdditdn, RAja Sibib, Raja Sahib, what are 
you doing here P The whole country is being searched on your account.” te 


The prince, who saw that he was discovered by the bat kinis, ee ere them with a severe 
_ thrashing if they went and Beduamtee the king, his father, with his hiding-place. But the : 
bathinte cared not for the prince’s threats, but ran to the king in great haste and with. joyful 
hearts, an hey knew that their trouble would not go unrewarded, and addressed him thus :— 
3 tee a NS al Sa ee 





= 3s “The literal meaning of this would be: — Get mp, enero it is dawn, aay? is gone, to the mene: A manlap 


may be taken +0 mean.a. shamidua, 
8 ‘Literally, if the day i is gone to the mandap, let it 805 ene thread, without saat T will utargle my hair, , 


and on one dambri I shall. reign queen. oa areeeh is het a pie, or one-twenty- -fourth pee of an anna. 
3 Maid-servants, 


« Translated literally, : it would u mean: — ~ Ah ha! the gram you. are eating and the ae yoitt ¢ are putting to the _ 


7 pore’: no ? Then only it is that you are fattening day after day and my horses are becoming dry. 
5 Meaning the prince. 


_, is gone, that is nothing, | _ ay a a , | ) hls ee ba. (hp ett tence 
“ .. ™."The literal meaning of this would be: —~ Why are you here? What has come to you? Whet Lasany ong 
done to you? Tell me: if any one has lifted his hand upon you, I shall take his hand; if any one has Lifted his = 
| leg upon you, I shall take his leg;if any one has made an eye at you, I shall take his eye; or if anything is 
| wanting to you, tellme, I shall produce it, | 3 ge ge aes rei 
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“Rad Sahib, Rijd Sahib, éh sdigenh hak dén sdigwh, Raji Sahib, Raja Sahib, shall we tell you 
one or shall we tell you two?” | | 

To which the king, who was sorrowing for his son’s absence without his knowledge, frown- 
ingly retorted: — “Timi Ahdtts hd ant rartis hd, timdld kd hdi, mdhad pdt géld té nahia,® 
You are always eating and still you keep crying ; what do youcare ? Iam thinking of my son 
who is gone.” | 


But the bagkinis, nothing daunted, replied : — Rajé Séhib, Rija Sahib, dthdl té bart gést 
di, Raja Sdhib, Raja Sahib, if you will listen, itis good news,” 

Upon this the king said : ~“ Hk sdigd hank din sdigd pin ha sangdvdchan hai té bégin stay, 
You may tell me one or you may tell me two, but say quickly whatever you may have to say.” 

The batkinis then told the king that, as they went to the stables, as was their wont, to feed 
the horses, they saw the prince lying there, apparently in great grief. The king, thereupon, 


went to the stables in great haste, and, having found the prince, thus spoke to him:— “ Tin 
athild kao 2? Kd ghdilan tala ? Ka kona kélaon tala ? Sang mala : kimioh hdt takilasél tavar, 


—«tdchd hat jhén, kénin pduh tékilasél tivar, tichd pdinh jhén; kinih ddld hélasel bild, tidehd dsiii 


ghén, Ram ka khitlaéél tad, stig malé, mid paidanr karin,? Why are you here ¥ What is the 
matter with you P Has anyone injured you? Tell me: has any one lifted his hand against you, 
I shall eut off his hand; has any one lifted his leg against you, I shall cut off his leg; has any 
one used his eye® against you, I shall remove his eye; or if you lack anything, say so, and 
I shall see that you get it.” 


To which the prince replied : — ‘* M@ld kath zhdilan nahih; nahin kénih hat tahild, nahin 
hinih pdon tébild, bah nahin kéndh délé kéld médvar, tart pin mdlé kath khitlan nahin : mild éh 
ghitr parldi — mild faldn dBkriché sélrigih varddlan paijé, N othing is the matter with me; nobody 
has lifted his hand, nobody has lifted his leg, neither has anybody made eyes at me, nor do I 
lack anything: one thought troubles me—I must get married to such and such an old 
woman’s daughter.” | 


“Oh, is that all you want? You shall have your desire fulfilled. In the meanwhile, cheer 
up, and come and take your meal.” | : ee i 


At this the prince left the stables and followed his father, and was soon himself again, 
Before negotiating with the old woman for her daughter’s hand, the king protested the 
best way he could with the son to change his mind, pointing out to him that he, the prince, 
was a king’s son, who would some day himself become a king, and that, as such, it ilt- 
became him to form an alliance with a girl who was next door to a beggar. But no remon- 


strances, however reasonable, would avail with the prince, who said he must marry that girl, 
or put an end to himself, 


tion, and so, one morning, sent a sémpdi® to call the old woman to the palace. When the 
Sepoy put in his appearance at the old woman’sdoor, and delivered the king’s order, she began 
to wonder at it. What had she done, she thought, Had she, or, perhaps, her daughter, 
offended the king in any way ? She could remember nothing, Then, why did the king send 
for her? However, whether she had done anything or not, it was the king’s order to her to 
come to the palace, and go she must. So, with fear in her heart, the old woman presented 


The king now saw that there was no chance of making the prince desist from his determina- 


6 Literally this would mean: — You are continually eating and continually crying, what is it to you? Myson © 


§ By the eye, the Evil Eycis evidently meant here, 


® Simpay =a sipdhi = sepoy. 
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herself before the king, and bowed down low at his feet. The king beckoned her to a chair, but 
the old woman modestly refused it, and was about to squat on the floor, saying that she was too 
poor to seat herself in a chair ; —-also that she had never satonone. But the king kindly held her 
by the hand and seated herin a chair. Preliminaries over, the king said to the old woman :— 
“« Amchi hist hdi gé témshh soirth karat; Monch sdhert dmché sékridld didvi, It is our desire to | 
form an alliance with you ; you must give your daughter to our son.” 


The old woman replied :— “ Kain, Rdjd Shi, mala distéi tamim mdiji maskaré hartd ; 
fimih kd, mein kén, ant aisah Ieatsair héil Why, Raji Sahib, surely you are jesting ; what 
is your position and what is mine ? How can such a thing be a 


The king, however, soon persuaded her that he meant no joke, that the prince wished 1t so, 
and that, therefore, he was in earnest. The old woman could not reconcile the idea ofa king's 
son asking for the hand of a beggar’s daughter, and, without saying aye or nay, walked away 
home, and lying down on a cot, covered herself with a quilt. When her daughter, Bharé, saw 
that her mother had taken to her bed, which wasan unusual thing with her, she came and inquired 
what was the matter, — if she was unwell. The old woman told herto go away and notto bother 
her head about her. In spite of this the girl insisted upon knowing what was the matter with 
ler mother ; so her mother told her that the king had sent for her and had asked for her 
daughter’s hand, aud not knowing how to act in the matter, her mind was much troubled, antl 
that was the reason why she had taken to her bed. Bharé was only too glad to learn that the 
king’s son had proposed for her, and told her mother not to fear on that account, but to go over 
‘to the palace and inform the king that his proposal was accepted. The old woman was again at 
her wit’s end about the affair, but at the entreaty of her daugther she went and told the king 
that she was willing to give Bharé in marriage to the prince, who was duly informed about it 
by the king his father, The prince received this news with the greatest gladness. They also 

then and there appointed an early day for the happy occasion. | 


The king now began preparations on a very large scale to celebrate the marriage with befit- — 
ting pomp. The old woman, of course, was too poor to make any show, and so she did what | 
little she could by way of a small entertainment for friends and relations of her social position. 
The day soon came, and the marriage was celebrated with great éclat by the bridegroom, 


A month or two passed after the wedding, and the prince bethought of Bhar6’s saying — 
“© dambrimanin raz karin, I will liveonadaméri.”’ So he determined to put her to the test at 
ones. He asked the king tobuild him a ship, as he wished to go to trade in foreign lands. 
The king told him there was no need for him to do any business, since he was getting oldand he 
would have to give up the reins of government, which would naturally fall into the hands of the 
prince, for which he must prepare himself. The prince, however, said he must go for a few 
months at least, and therefore he must have aship. So the king at once issued orders for the 
pbuilding ‘of the ship. And what did he lack ? Men and money were all at his service, and a 
job that would have taken months to finish he got completed in days, and the ship was sqon 
placed at the disposal of the prince, completely manned with a haptant} and téndél.? 


The prince had now only to store in the ship provisions for the journey, but of these he 
took only a limited quantity. | Finally he asked his wife, Bhard, whether she would not like to 
accompany him on his voyage. Little thinking of the real object of her husband’s wish to- 
take her with him, she said nothing could give her greater pleasure than being in his company, 

whether for good or for bad. © | ap SE tee 


- Everything was now settled, and the ship set sail under a very favorable breeze. When 
after .many days, they had reached an out-of-the-way country; the prince ordered the 


anchor to be cast. There they stopped for a day or two, and as soon as the provisions were quite 


ee ee ee ee ee — 


“10 Literally, Why, RAj4, Sahib, it seems to moe you are muiking fun of me 5 who ure you = Wo wu. Zr and ho 
gan such a thing be? Ue a ae ee a | | | | 
ll Kapton = captain. 4 8 TOndél = tindal or tindals, petty officers. 
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finished, the prince conceived the idea of leaving Bharé alone in the ship. He, therefore, told 
Bharé that she would have to stay in the ship alone for a few days, as he was going on land on 
some business, and taking the captain and all the crew the prince landed and was soon ont of 
sight. He had, however, taken the precaution of tying to an end of Bhardé’s sé ri one coin — 
a tindambri,'® without her knowledge. 


Taking a land route, the prince went back with all the other men to his own country. <A 
few hours after the prince’s departure, Bhard felt hungry. So she went to where the 
_ provisions were stored, but what was her disappointment to find that there was nothing left! 
That day and night she went withont food. The following day she was thinking over what to 
do to appease her hunger, when she felt something tied to ‘her sé77,_ She unfastened the knot and 
found a tindambri; but what was she to do with the ¢indambri ? As she was thus thinking, she 
caught sight of an old fisherman, who had come to fish. She called ont to him, addressing him 
as kikd4 The old fisherman was quite surprised to hear himself addressed thus there, and more 
surprised was he to find that it was a young woman, apparently alone, who called him out, He 
came to the ship, and Bharé threw the tindambri to the old man, and begged of him to fetch 
her chané kivmiri.® The old man had not the heart to refuse her. So he went and brought 
tindambrt worth of chand kirmitrt, which he broughtand handed over to Bharé, after which 
he went abont his business, As soon as the old man was gone, Bharé took the chand hilrmiirt 
and was going to eat them eagerly, when, misfortune of misfortunes, all the chand kiirmérs 
fell out of her hands into the water. She was about to burst out crying, when her eyes 
fell upon hundreds of magalmdshé coming and swallowing all the chand kirmért, The magal- 
mashé, after eating up all the chané kiirmtri, went up on dry ground and threw up 
heaps upon heaps of séniachia méri!® This was a cause of great surprise and no less joy 
to our heroine. She collected all the mér’s, which nearly filled the ship. Another day of 
starvation passed, and on the following day, when the fisherman came to fish, she called to him, 
and giving him one mér/, asked him to buy for her a number of different articles of food, and 
for his trouble she paid him one méri, She then told him to come there on the next day too, 
and the fisherman, who was fiot over-rich, was only too glad to come, in the hope of getting, 
perhaps, another méri. Bharé had now plenty of food, and she ate to her satisfaction. On. 
the following day the old fisherman was commissioned to buy a plot of ground ; on the day after 
that, to buy timber, stones, and other things necessary to build a very large house, Bhard 
next wished to supervise the building herself ; so she got the old man to erect a hut near where 
the house was being erected. As she did not wish it to be known that she was a woman, she 
asked the old man to buy her a complete set of a man’s clothes, and, thus disguised, she landed 
and went to the hut, having in the first instance ordered the removal of all the méris. | 


In this way passed a month ortwo, Bhard’s husband, the prince, now remembered her, and 
‘wished to see how she was faring, or what had become of her. So he engaged another vessel — 
and set sail early. He reached in due time, and, right enough, he saw the ship in which 
he had lett his wife, but his wife gone, or, rather, as he thought, dead. He, therefore, wished to 
goback to his country, when his attention was drawn to a palatial building, fairly onits way 
to completion, and he wished to ascertain to whom it belonged, So helanded and went to the spot, 
and enquired who was building the house, and determined that, if any workman ‘was required, 
he would offer his services, He was shewn the milkddam, theold fisherman, who in turn took 
_him to Bhard, who was stillin a man’s disguise, which prevented the prince from recognising 
his wife.. Bharé, however, knew who had come to her for work, but not wishing to discover 
herself so soon, pretended ignorance, and acted as she would towards a stranger, at the 


ean 38 Tindambri = three dambrés or half a pice, or one-eighth of an anna, . 
_ 14 KG%4 means paternal unclo, but all men, about the age of one’s father, are thus addressed, 
18 Parched gram aud rico, | , 


time, - 








. 38 Mayaliaash? ave larze £sh, supposed to be whales, The singular is magalmdsd,' 
; 1@ Cold mohkurg are evidently meurit, | | 
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Lhe prince's services were engaged, but she bad notthe heart to make him do any hard 
work, and, therefore, he was asked to supervise the building, He was also allowed to live at his 
eupposed master’s house. At meal time Bhard would order her servant to serve the prince 
first ab her own table. The prince would modestly refuse to eat before his master, bat 
Bhard would nisist upon his eating first, and then he would do so. Inthis w: ay some time 
passed, till the house was complete. Bharéd then gave orders for furnishing the house 
completely, the old fishermar and the prince being commissioned to do the task. The prinee 
had great taste in furniture, and so bought the best avaulable, and when it was ar ranged 
in the house, also under the priuce’s supervision, the house looked simply beautiful. 


Bharé now paid all the workmen their respective wages, and dismissed them. The prince 
also asked for his wages, saying he, too, wished to go away, but he was told to remain for a few 
days, after which he would get leave to go home. Now, when they were almost hy themselves 
Bharé one day asked the ‘Brince to exter ice chamber, and, having thrown off her disguise, she 
donned herself in a rich sé7i and all her beautiful ornaments, and presented herself before the 
prince. The prince was simply struck dumb at seeing Bharé, his wife, standing before him, 
and could not for the world of htm understand what it all meant. Was he, perhaps, dreaming, 
or was the person he saw really his wife? When he had recovered speech, he asked her to 
explain to him everything. Bhardé then told him, how, after he had gone, she had, in the first 
place, to remain without food for a day or two ; how, later on, she found the tindambri tied to 
her sérZ, for which she could not account, as she herself had never tied it there; how she 
gave the tinda mort to the old fisherman, who had come to fish, and asked him to Bay. her chung 
heirmdr’, which, when bought and given her, all fell in the water as she was about to eat thei ; 
how, when the ehand kitemir’ fell j in the water, ma galindshé came and swallowed them, after 
which the magalimdshé, going on dry land, threw up heaps upon heaps of sdaddchid mori, which 
she collected, and which enabled her to live comfortably and to build that large house, in 
furnishing which he had displayed so much taste. 


Here the prince interposed, and told Bharé what had led him to bring her and leave her 
alone in that land, and that he was now quite satisfied, that what she was wont to say to her 
mother before their marriage she had been enabled to carry out, namely, “ vin siltd vir phaniin 
wind quathin ant danbrimenuh réz karte, without thread, without es Twill dress my hair 
and live on one daméri,”’ 


After this they disposed of the building, and taking the proceeds as well as the heaps of 
mori, they returned to their native country, where they lived in happiness to an old age 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CHELA, - trained by him, and bad no other home than his 
Here j isa note froma paper in J. B.A. 8. 1896, camp. They were recruited chiefly from children 
p. 517, on “the Army of the Indian Moghuls,’ by taken in war or bought from their parents in 
Mr. W. Irvine, which will throw useful additional time of famine. The great majority were of 
light on my previous investigations into this | Hindu origm, but all were made Mahomedans 
interesting word (ane, Vol. XXV- pp. 199, 228):— | when received into the hody of chelas. These 
1896. Chelas.— As a counterpoise to the. chelas were the only troops on which a man 
mercenaries in their employ, over whom they had could place ela semsacgisacd a8 being ready to 
a very loose hold, commanders were in the habit follow his fortunes in both as and fair weather. 
of getting together, as the kernel of their force, Muhammad Khin Cage une of chelés is 
2 body of personel dependents or slaves, who had acpomncd by mets i Ay. 8. Bengal ered 1878, 
yo one to look to except their master. Such p 340. — ee ony of the Indian Moghuls, 
‘troops were known by the Hindi name of eheld | J. 2. 4. &., 1886, p. o17, 
(a slave). They were fed, clothed, and lodged by | 
their employer, had mostly been brought up and . _ | R. CG. Texpur. 
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THE VARAKKAL THMPLE AND ITS ¥VESTIVAL. 


AN interesting Hindu ceremnwny is annually 
observed at Varakkal of the New Moon day in 
the Malayéjim month of Tulam (October-Nov- 
ember). Warakkal is about two miles to the 
north of Calicut, andis within a short distance 
of the Hasthill Barracks, he temple stands ou 
a prominent position on a bit of igh ground 
upon the shore of a very shallow backwater. 
Despite its hoary and desolate appearance, on 
close inspection it looks bright and beautiful 
cnough when seen rising into sight against a clear 
blue sky on the summit of the eminence on 
which it stands. A turn from the main road, upa 
handsome flight of stone steps, takes the visitor 
clirectly to the doorway fronting the inner shrine. 
The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on 
which the ancient temple is built, the dreariness 
and solitude of the site, and the wany romantic, 
dark, and solemn caves within its precincts, render 
itin some degree like the celebrated and niuch 
larger rock-cut cave-temples of Ellora or Ele- 
phanta. In the rainy season, it presents a 
strangely picturesque sight, for, surrounded with 
water on all sides owing to inundations from the 
sea, 1t forms a little sea-girt isle. There are 
two large tanks in front which are said to he 
connected with the sea by subterraneous outlets. 


The Varrakka] Temple! is of ancient origin, and 
tradition ascribes its foundation to ParaSurima, 
the soldier, sage, and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded :— Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste.” It is dedicated to 
Durgi, and in her honor the Dasahra Festival is 
éelebiabad; in great style annually. 


The foundation legend is that the Ktrala 
country was reclaimed from the ocean by Para- 
Suraima, who built temples therein un:l settled it 
with immigrants. His mother a nuka, sinned 
and fell from perfection, and thereupon his 
father, the holy Jamadagni, was excecding wrath 
and commanded his sons to put her to death. 
None of them heeded this behest, however, until 
the youngest, Rima, took his axe and slew her. 
Subsequently, Kartavirya, king of the Haiheyas, 
visited Jamadagni’s hermitage. 
with his thousand 
chariot, that flew in the air and sped wheresoever 
he bade it go, was, with due respect, entertained, 
in Jamadagni’s absence, by his wife. But the 


Oe wicked Kartavirya, inflated with the pride of 


valour, and in utter violation of the laws of hos- 
| pitality, carried off the sage’s sacred cow, Kima, 








1 [There is: a brief note | on this temple in Logan’s 
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dhénu, and felled the tall trees that stood in the 
hermitage-garden, For this reason, and also 
| because to one of this accursed race his mother 
| owed her fall, Rama forthwith attacked and 
overthrew the robher-king, and Finally extirpated 
the whole race of Kshatriyas. His mother's 

death and the destruction of so any brave men, 
however, weighed heavily on his heart, and the 
slayer of hostile heroes was greatly distressed, 

to expiate these sins he erences to create a 

new land and to offer it to the Brdhmaus. Ac- 
cordingly, Kirala (Malabar) was created, which, 
being apportioned into sixty-four lots or grimas, 
was given away to as many Brihman townships. 
Temples aud dévalayds (houses of worship) vf all 
sorts soon sprang up in the new country. Only 
atew of them, however, were set up by Parasu- 
rama himself, and one of these was the temple 
at Varakkal, 


Last year (1895), on the New Moon day (vdvu) 
of Tulam, I joined a multitude proceeding to 
this famous shrine. The great number of car- 
riages that took pilgrims, the multifarious charac- 
ter ofthe people congregated, the utter confusion 
on all sides, the swimming, running, bathing, 
jumping, shouting populace made a profound 
impression on my wind. Numberless men, women, 
and children of every caste thronged the usually 
deserted temple; and from one end to another 
there was a long array of surging human beings, 
bathing and playing in the sea and tanks, It is 
supposed that on this day the sea, submissive tu 
the deity, becomes calm, and that an under: 
ground tirtha near the temple spouts forth holy 
water. In honour of the occasion, oblations of 
karuka grass and boiled rice are thrown on the 
Sea-waves to departed ancestors. 


Another reason for the importance of the 
Varakkal vdvu, given inthe neighbourhood, refers 
to a quaint local custom, and has almost passed 
into a proverb, Marriage connections are held 
to be at an end and all relationship to have been. 
terminated, ifa bandhu (kinsman) fails to put 


'in his appearance in a tarawad or family-house, 


on the vdvu day. This odd social canon is still 
tenaciously clung to by all good folk at Varakkal. 
Uz BALAKRISHNAN N AIR. 
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Laverty, in a case before me, a native of 
Bengal, a convict In Port Blair, was indifferently 
named Nadhia Chand and Ladhia Chand. He is’ 
recorded 1 in the list of convicts as Ludhia Chand. 
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Ain Om represents fdgrat sescsesescereseece 173 
A, U, 2 = Om, Qxpluined crscscsccscsrssscssece 173 
abrus — enquiry into the plant, 314 £2; 
Rumphius on the plant, 316 ff.: — the preea- 
tovius, varieties of, explained, 814; colors 
of the seed, 314; black and ved watiety is 
the type of eich old; seed, names for, 
014; Burmese names fon 314; old Chinese 
names for, 316; Dutch names for, 316; old 
German names for, 316; Malay names for, 
discussed, 316 ff.; — asa weight standard, 
discussion on, 314 ff. ; is practically a con- 
ventional weight, 315; as standard of 
weight must be conventional, 317; popu- 
lar weight of, 2 grs. Troy, $15; actual 
weights of, discussed, 315; == half adenan- 
thera seed popularly, 314; — confused with 
ALCUANTNENA PAVONTNA sesrercereccsrecrncsevee CFL FE, 
Achyutardya of Vijayanagar a,adate of, 
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an gitr ali, the fourth fithi of the dark half... 178 
antakkarana, the term explained wees 170 


Asifivalli = Asaval near Ahmadabad, 195 ; the 
hame discussed Hae eee 2G eee tee eneens gaan fPeeteusgea 
dind vdisedaara, the psychological meaning 


of 


diman tdijasa = nivritti, the term explained. 


Attalika —— Atdéli Reeser eee tee con nes eae eee ueasne van 
Attic salt —a derivation for the expression... 
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aylaluin == abrus pirecatorius SCCO seeseecccsencee 


aylaru pidjar = abrus precatorius seed ws. 
aylaru-pohon = abrus precatorius seed sas 
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bakishkarana, the psychological meaning of. 
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Baitdl Pachisi, a folktale version of ..... 303 ff. 
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bark cloth in the Nicobars, 265 f.; only nsed 
by the women, 266 ; made of split cocounut 
NGANES  seniccyiaacorsagunsinc cei avesavdianemviedeniace 
Baroda, the name discussed wreene ans vee sep aeenes 
Baro tie Bayou: sanssccttatesuntsdevesmveniasl 
Barter, generally, discussed, 261 #f.: — in the 
Far Hast, discussed, 260 #f.:-—~ in natural 
produce, discussed, 2514. ; in manufactured 
articles, discussed, 285 ff.:— values stated 
in cash, 264 f.:— articles of, as money of 
account, among the Chins, 312 f. — trou- 
bles of trade by, explained, 212 :— in al- 
monds, 283; in cattle, 285; in cloth, 286 £. ; 
In cocoanuts, 283 ff. ; cotton used in, 283 ; in 
drums, 287; in carthenware, 288; in ce 
bottles, 287f.; in glass jars, 287 f.; m gold 
aud silver trees, U89f.; in ‘lives,’ 285; in 
livestock, 285; in mulberries, 283 ; in oxen, 
285; in rice, 281 f.; in skins, 286 f£,; 
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